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At  the  order  underneath  it  contains  three  symbolt  more:  The  first 
representing  a  crane  sitting  upon  her  nest,  and  clapping  her  wings  at 
the  rising  sun  wit|i  these  words,  Recreatur  ab  ortu.  Revived  by  tho 
rising  sun* 

The  3eco&d  represents  Atlas  upholding  the  world  upon  his  shouL 
ders,  and  stooping  under  the  weight,  and  resting  upon  a  mountain, 
with  this  inscription.  In  te  domus  inclmata  recumbiL  Upon  thee  the 
falling  mansion  leans. 

The  third  represents  a  crane  resting  in  her  nest,  and  clapping  her 
wings  at  the  rising  sun,  with  this  motto,  Fidtt  Sf  extUtaoU.  She  saw 
and  rejoiced. 

By  ihe  townJiouse  in  the  publick  place  of  executioh,  is  a  tree  like 
a  maypole,  surrounded  with  arms  in  four  rows  one  above  another  for 
torch-light.      ^ 

The  arch  of  flie  bridge^  commonly  called  Ae  Loosduyn,  has  be^n 
coloured  with  a  representation  of  a  man  and  a  woman  at  an  altar, 
upon  which  is  the  king's  effi^es  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  upon  which 
staff  his  majesty's  name  is  written,  with  a  crown,  and  these  words  un. 
demeath,  lo  trwmphator.   All  hail  triumpher. 

Upon  the  two  pillars  of  the  said  arch  of  the  bridge,  are  these  foL 
lowing  inscripiioBS,  Ob  cives  servatos^  et  hostes  fugatos.  For  citi- 
zens preservcMl,  and  enemies  put  to  flight. 

The  other  side  of  the  arch,  Ob  liberata  regnuj  et  restUiUas  pro* 
vincias.    For  the  kingdoms  rescued,  and  provinces  restored. 

Behind  are  two  ovals  besides,  in  one  of  which  is  represented  a 
lawrel,  and  underneath  tiie  word  Victorias^  To  rictory. 

On  the  other  aik  drange.tree  with  the  word  Clementue^  To  cle. 
mency. 

I  add  here  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  pond  of  the 
palace  was  erected  a  great  scaffold,  upon  which  was  set  down  the  cy- 
pher of  his  majesty's  name,  with  a  royal  crown  above,  which  was 
shewn  by  torch-light,  without  mentioning  many  other  curious  and 
artful  lights,  in  severs^  other  places ;  besides  the  firing  of  thirty  great 
guns  that  were  planted  by  the  sud  pond,  and  frequently  discharged  as 
occasion  and  the  design  required. 
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CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF  EifGLANB^ 
To  declare  War  against  the  States-Cxeneral  of  the 

UOTTED  PROVINCES,  IN  1672  j 

And,  of  the  pmate  lattgoe  wMch  he  entered  into  at  the  same  ffm^ 
with  the  French  King,  to  carry  it  on,  and  to  establish  Popeiy  ia 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  diey  Are  set  down  in  the 
History  of  the  Dutch  War.  Printed  in  French  at  Pkris,  wiA 
the  privilege  of  the  French  King,  in  1682i  Which  book  h^ 
caused  to  be  immediately  suppressed,  at  the  instance  of  the 
English  Ambasskdor. 

Lkemed,  March  the  5/A,  1689,  by  James  Frasea. 
London,  printed  in  1689     Folio,  containing  fifteen  pages. 


w. 


HEN  King  Charles  the  Second  declared  war  against  the  States 
of  die  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  lUid  assisted  the  King  of  France 
by  sea,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  brought  that  gr^t 
commonwealth,  and,  with  it,  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  part  of 
Europe,  so  very  near  to  a  final  period ;  it  was  industriously  and 
carefully  given  out,  thftt  religion  wtis  not  in  the  least  concerned  ift 
the  quarrel.  The  lionOnr  of  the  King  of  England,  and  of  his  peo» 
pie,  sol  insolently  trtunpled  upon  by  the  Sta4es«6eneral ;  the  htndef^ 
log  of  our  £a9t«.india  trlMle,  with  tiie  affrdnts  which  were  put  upoa 
tmr  merchants  at  Surinlon ;  their  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  and  refusing  to  take  down  their  flag  to  our  ships^  unless  we 
would  promise  to  engage  actually  in  a  war  against  France,  were 
the  causes  which  were  publickly  pretended^  and  answerable  artifices 
were  made  use  of  to  engage  tiie  people  to  a  concurrence,  which  were 
dirried  on  widi  so  go6d  success^  that  die  parUameiit  con'i^^iA,^  ^ 
TOL.  ur»  B 
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to  allow  such  sums  of  money,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  carry, 
iog  on  the  charges  of  that  war. 

Yet  these  reasonings  were  not  so  plausible,  but  that  most  con. 
sidering  men  easily  saw  through  them.  Those,  that  loved  the  Pro. 
testant  interest,  ^  could  not  with  patience  endure  to  see  the  triple 
league,  which  was  the  greatest  fence  of  their  religiop,  against  the 
growing  greatness  of  France,  broken,  and  new  leagues  made  with 
the  king,  whose  aim  at  an  universal  monarchy  was  then  as  Tisible, 
though  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  near  so  fatal  as  they  are  now. 
Therefore,  other  methods  were  followed  at  home;  the  Dissenters 
were  caressed,  and  a  declaration  of  indulgence  was  set  out,  wherein 
the  king  expresses  so  very  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
^  which  he  had  so  eminently  professed  in  his  most  desperate  condi. 
tion  abroad  among  Roman  Catholick  princes*,'  that  he  allowed  to  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  publick  and  free.exercise  of  their  religion, 
in  houses  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  which  was  only  granted  to 
Roman  Gatholicks  in  their  own  houses.  And,  lest  this  mightr  have 
too  much  alienated  the  church  of  England,  whose  members  bore  so 
great  a  sway  in  that  parliament,  that  a  breach  with  them,  at  that 
-time,  might  have  stopped  his  designs  upon  Holland,  in  a  great  mea. 
sure,  by  their  refusing  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  vrar,  he  declares 
In  the  next  session  of  parliament  +,  '  This  indulgence  should  not  any 
way  prejudice  the  church,  but  that  he  would  support  its  rights  and 
it,  in  its  full  power.' 

His  declarations,  both  at  the  time  when  this  war  was  on  foot,  and 
even  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  lived,  were  outwardly  so  very  pas. 
,  Bionate  and  warm  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  English  Government,  that,  unless  such  frequent  repetitions 
of  that,  which,  in  good  manners,  none  would  seem  to  question, 
might  look  like  overdoing,  and  so  breed  suspicions,  nothing  could 
have  ever  shaken  that  opinion,  i^hich  was  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  subjects.  He  professed  it?  ^^^^  he  should  esteem  it 
the  most  unpardonable  crime  which  could  be  committed  against  him. 
self,  to  raise  any  suspicions  of  his  unsteadiness  in  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  minds  of  his  people;  and  this  restrained  almost  all 
'  his  subjects,  who  were  so  dazzled  with  his  other  royal  endowments, 
that  they  could  never  be  persuaded  to  suspect  so  much  artifice  in  a 
prince,  whose  natural  goodness,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  did  so 
effectually  charm  all  those  who  had  the  honour  to  be  near  hisperson« 

But  though  these  repeated  protestations  had  wrought  so  intire  a 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  his  people,  that  they  rested  satisfied  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  interpreted  all  those  actioni^ 
which  tended  to  the  supporting  of  the  Popish  interest  in  England, 
to  his  tenderness  towards  the  Duke  of  York||,  whom  he  resolved 
neiver  to  abandon  §,  notwi^standing  the  importunities  of  his  people^ 

*  Fid,  Ute  King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  December  96,  16Gi* 

t  Feb.  5,  1072. 

t  Ikclaration  of  Indulgence, 'December  «6y  1609. 

I  A  Papist  and  his  brother. 

f  To  the  mercy  of  the  parliament,  and  Protestant  subjecta  of  England,  wbo^  for  the  safety 
of  the  kine  andcouBtry,  required  lUs  exclusion  from  the  throne,  at  the  demise  of  hU  brother 
fliftkfog. 
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Attd  the  fislety  of  himself  and  his  kingdoms,  seemed  to  require  it : 
Yet  the  King  of  France  was  so  tender  of  his  honour,  as  to  conceal 
these  private  treaties  and  alliances,  which,  at  his  soliicitations,  the 
king  entered  into,  against  the  United  ProTinces,  and  to  the  destmc- 
&n  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  overtiirow  of  the  English 
liberties.  But  he  consented  so  far  to  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  of  the  reasons  and  motives  which 
engaged  the  two  Kings  to  carry  it  on,  that  the  Abbot  Priibi,  who' 
pat  out  the  book  in  the  Italian  tongue,  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  and  a  ^pension  was  allowed  him  for  his' 
pains,  in  publishing  it  also  in  French :  which  book  was  published 
by  authority  at  Paris,  in  the  y^ar  1682,  It  is  well  known,  how 
severe  that  government  is  in  Matters  of  that  nature,  where  nothing 
is  ever  publickly  set  forth  of  any  importance,  as  to  the  Church  or 
State,  but  what  perfectly  agrees  with  the  inclinations  and  interests 
of  those  who  are  there  so  very  absolute.  It  was  publickly  known 
at  Pkris,  that  Mr.  L'Abbe  Primi  had  a  pension  from  Mr.  Colbert 
de  Croissy :  And,  when  men  are  employed  by  ministers  of  State,'  to 
publish  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  government,  their  writ. 
lags  are  rather  looked  upon  as  apologies,  than  histories.  It  makes 
no  real  difference,  whether  what  a  man  writes,  in  such  a  case, 
be  a  translation  or  an  original,  he  will  be  supposed  to  have  endea« 
voured  to  please  those  who  employed  him ;  and  all  the  fair  protest 
tations  of  sincerity,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  which  such  a  man 
can  use,  will  be  only  looked  upon  as  words  of  course,  when  once 
the  reasons  of  his  setting  up  for  an  historian  are  publickly  known. 
The  original  of  Count  St.  Majolo  was  printed  in  Italian ;  and  th^ 
|>rivilege  ran  us  well  to  the  printing  it  in  Italian  as  French.  How. 
soever,  I  do  judge,  that  the  name  of  Count  St.  Majolo,  was  a  kind 
of  trick  of  the  Abbot  Primi,  to  talk  of  secret  alliances,  of  breaiUng  . 
leagues,  of  his  master's  persuading  the  King  of  England  to  seize 
tiie  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  and  of  several  other  Secrets  in  the  nego. 
tuitions  of  Holland,  England,  and  France,  in  his  own  name.  For, 
when  all  is  laid  upon  a  foreigner,  one  may  speak  with  great  a^surJ 
ance,  and  the  Count  St.  Majolo  will  then  answer  for  the  very  things^ 
for  which  Monsietir  L'Abbe  receives  his  pension. 

If  our  ministei*  at  ^aris,  when  this  book  first  appeared^  had  not, 
by  a  timely  and  a  diligent  application,  procured  its  being  stopped^ 
we  might,  without  question,  have  had.  several  other  important  se. 
crets  published  in  the  following  books  (for  we  have  only  two  books 
of  ten, printed)  which  now  we  can  only  conjecture  at.  But  th€f 
earnest  complaints  of  my  Lord  Preston,  who  was  then  Envoy  from* 
King  Charles  the  Second,  at  Versailles,  prevailed  so  far^  that  the 
book  was  immediately  stopped,  and  the  edition  totally  suppressed,  so 
that  very  few  had  ever  heard  of  it,'  and  much  fewer,  especially  in 
Ei^land,  had  seen  it.  And  to  put  a  face  upon  the  maitter.  Monsieur 
L'Abbe  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile;  from  whence,  after  a  mock, 
imprisonment  of  nine  or  ten  days,  he  was  let  out  again.  All  that 
were  at  Paris,  at  that  time,  knew,  the  story;. and  all,,  that, wer« 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  arbitrary  sererity  of  the  Ftem^  ^on^i\w 
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flMBit  tmxM  (BsUy  aeift  <Iifoii§^  th«  griBMioe^  iMdk  wm  tbe  beHor 
covered,  because  CwmX  St.  Majola  vns  to  bear  alt  the  blsme-;  who, 
if  he  be  not  Tcdated  te  Pufieadorf'»  MonzMAbftno,  (anothop  ItaUaft 
C^iimt,  als»)  yei  his  testiakonjr  aiight  easily  be  overoi^ed^  and  ao 
COttld  farnbb  the9e  persons  with  a  raad^  excuse,  whose  iateieal  it 
was,  tivit  swh  agreeMentft,  which  were  Gontrary  to  timr  opest  wtA 
yubHck  protestalioBS,  should  ekher  ae^er  be  known,  or,  if  onoa 
divulged,  nptbelieved* 

I  shaH  not  stand  to  compare  the  nMuttera  of  feet  whiclr  are  here 
$0t  down,  wjth  those  reports  which  at  that  time  passed  current  in 
England ;  th^y  are  things  which  fall  within  tttost  people's  memojey  *  ; 
way  busiatfss  is  only  to  give  such  an  account  of  our  proceedings,,  aa 
was  publishedf  at  rarifl  witk  the  privilege  of  the  King  <^  Franee^  a» 
Mly  granted,,  a»  in  any  6dter  case  wlmtever.  Ooir  author  f  teila 
us>,  tlAt  tiie    growing  greatness  of  the  King  of  France,  after  tka 

Ece  of  Aix.]ik.Chapelie  ws^  condude^  l^  the  nediatioa  eC  tha 
\g  of  England,  was  so  y/erj  terrible  to  Ae  .Qaeenh.mother  of 
Spain,  who  wa»  guar&n  to  her  swn^  Charles  the  Second,  King  o£ 
Spun,  that  she  employed  her  al)fest  mkusters,  to  persuade  Engfauid^ 
Ilolkuid^  and  Sweden^  to  join  in  an  alliance,  for  the  preservatioa 
of  the  Peace^  and  the  reciprocal  secujrity  of  each  others  kiBgdeins%, 

The  Hollandevs,  he  teUs  ufi,  greedily  embraced  it,  and  mm  int» 
tlie  triply  league  witb  great  readiness,  not  Hitch  concemiag  then. 
reives  with  France,  which,  they  thought,  could  make  no  greait  opu 
l^esitioa  te^  thMH  by  sea ;  and,  by  land,  they  were  so  fortiind  by 
^  natural  fcsiees  of  their  dikes,  that  they  apprehended,  an  that 
aide,  iw>  sart  of  danger. 

A  constant,  series  of  success  against  tiie  Spaniards,  who  declared 
llMHn  a  soverdlgatand  independent  vepuhlick  in  1648,  pushed  them 
on  to  great  insolencies  against  the  King  of  France  X  •  They  laier* 
po^ed  in  the  aflkirs  of  Gersaany,  as  if  they  had  be^  immediaMy 
concerned  ^ :  They  determined  peace  or  war  amongst  tiietr  nei^^ 
bouts,  as  they  thought  would  be  most  lor  their  own  interest  i  Tbey 
fhi^nteaed  to  ruin  the  khigdom  of  France^  by  prohsbHing  any 
oosHnecee  with  French  manufactures,  and  scattered  medals  and 
pictures,  very  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Frendt  King..  Their 
bttsyitg  tbewelves  so  much>  with  the  atfoits^  oC.  Germany,,  was  a 
means  to  engage  the  Bishop  of  Monster:  ta»  keep  up  his  army,  aifter 
he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  WoHem>. 
battel,  and  to  declare  against  the  incxoachmento  of  the  BoUandors 
iipoiithe  empire  II :  Which  opportunity  tiie  Frenck  King  laid  hold 
^  to  make  tm  a^Hance  with  hist^  and  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Furatsmberg,  and  the  G^hep  of  Strashuji^,.  agaiast  HoUand;  by 
which  meatti,  he  secured  the  passes  upmr  the  Rhine  and  l&e  Maese,. 
which  lay  convenient  f«r  the  -  setting  upon  the  Hcdkndets  by  land, 
who  till  tikn  had  thought  themseWea  seenre^&oman^  attacks  oatiuU 
sidef. 


*  Thin  being  published  in  the  year  16S<).  t  Paire  18,  19.         t  ^tt^  «1» 

k.  Piiij^  45.  I  Age  4«»         f  wife  W,  ^^ 
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ft  ffDgag&d  dw  fiMperor  also  10  %  mulnifity:,  and  perlvBded  Kte 
t»  Titify  those  rtinnoes  which  Iht  Frasdi  King  htd  alrtedj  sunk 
vkbthie  ifiihops  of  Mimster  and  Strasimrgh^  and  the  princes  of  the 
ifooae  of  Fur8teBiberg%  wSdb  assurances  that  lie  would  not  oon.. 
oem  hlmsdf  in  Ihoee  qaarrela,  ontest  either  tbit  Enpire  or  the  JLng 
of  Spain  shonld  be  inraded. 

The  King  of  Eagiaad  was  already  rery  xnadk  dissatisfied  with  the 
HoflMcfersf,  and  was  wHling  enough  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
triple  ieagww  For  the  fiolianders  had  relased  to  stand  to  tiioio 
reigolations  about  the  £ast-lBdia  trade,  which  faai)  been  concluded 
vpoa  at  Breda;  and  their  ressell  woukL  not  iowctr  their  topsails  to 
the  Eagliih  men  of  war^  and  i^j  dispoCed  the  sovereignty  of  i^ 
sea,  unless  the  King  of  England  would  declare  lor  them  agaSnst 
France,  sn  -case  of  a  fanach ;  which  things  were  Terjr  dishonouinhie 
fsr  tiss  EnaHsh  natien,  and  were  great  mstances  of  the  treachery  of 
die  Hollsnoent,  and  of  the  small  assistanoe  which  lite  Sn^i^  could 
ptonise  to  diemselYos  from  their  fHendship  |:«. 

^  Colbert  de  Croissy,  the  French  AibbasBador  at  London,  urged  ^ 
<  ail  tikese  things  to  tha  Kings  of  England;  he  pot  him  In  mind  of 
^  the  medals  which  the  Hoiianders  pubiished,  wherein  they  attnbnted 
^  to  themselres  all  the  glory  of  concluding  the  peace  of  Aix  !a 
^  Ompdle,  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  King  of  England^s 
'  medialian ;  and  told  him,  that  this  was  the  thne  whertin  he  might 
-f  Mlo  his  revenge  fipon  a  natioa,  which  had  jo  Httle  respect  for 
^  kings;  and  that  he  never  could  expect  a  more  favonri^le  oppor. 
^  tonsty  I,  since  several  Goman  princes  had  alrea^  entered  into  a 
^  leagoe,  and  the  King  of  Fmnce  was  sufficiently  powerfol  to  sa. 
*  dsfy  all  his  confederates  in  theprosecotionjof  this  war,  boiii  as 
^  to  their  adranti^e  and  credit  f  /  These  things  engaged  the  King 
lai  Cngland  to  sign  a  secr^  treaty  with  France;  and,  to  make  !t 
the*  more  €rm,  Henrietta,  Ihidiess  of  Orleans,  a  princess,  whose, 
wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  sister  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
«ister..ia.law  to  the  King  of  France,  went  over  into  l^igland  in 
1670,  and  proposed  a  treaty  to  her  brother,  in  ^e  name  of  the 
most  Christian  King,  wherein  ^  proffered  to  secure  to  him  ^  an 
ubsolute  authority  over  his  parliament,  and  the  re.establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  in  his  three  kingdoms  of  Eng^ 
land,  Scotland  add  Ireland/  But,  she  said,  .that,  before  this 
could  be  ofiected,  there  was  an  absolute  necef^ity  of  abating  the 
hau(^tiness  and  poWer  of  the  Hollanders,  who  only  studied  to  fo» 
meat  divisions  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
single  proirinoe  of  Holland,  of  which  the  Prkice  of  Orange  should 

*  Page  S7.  M,  t  Pl^  »a  t  Pafe  aow  f  Pace  0».  |  Page  91. 

Y  Ce  mi  engagea  ce  f  timet  k  vigner  use  traits  tectet  avec  ta  France  $  &  pour  aaeturer 

•CBOore  «SMraBtage  Heanette  d^As^elerre*  Duchecse  dt>rlean8,  princeMe  qoi  avoit  autant 

4*cmit  ^e  dt  £eaat4,  sceur  d«  Boy  4*An^terr«,  et  belle  seur  du  Roy  4e  France,  passa  en 

AiH(letenc  tB  i^O,  et  propotaan  roy  MBfir^e,  au  non  da  roy  tres^hr^tien,  de  lui  asseurer 
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be  Sovereign,  or,  at  least,  perpetual  Gorernor;  which  would  not 
be  .difficult  for  these  two  mighty  kings,  when  once  well  united,  to 
accomplish:  So  that,  by  this  means,  the  K^g  of  England  mi^t 
iutve  Zealand  to  retire  to,  if  there  should  be  occasion  ^  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Low.Countries  should  remain  to  the  King  of  France, 
whenever  he  should  be  able  to  conquer  them. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  thus  secured  himself  by  these  alii* 
ances,  he  immediately  began  his  preparations  for  war,  and  filled  his 
stores,  and  raised  men,  some  publickly,  and  some  underhand,  all 
oyer  France,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 

Though  these  negotiations,   and  especially  with  England^  were 

carried  on  with  all  the  secrecy  that'  matters  of  that  importance  re. 

quired  *,  jet  the  Hollanders  luid  such  notices  given,  as  did  exceed. 

ingly  surprise  them.      ^They  could  not  imagine  that  the  English 

^  would  quit  the  triple  league ;  they  said,  this  was  a  report  raised  by 

^  the  Trench  to  amuse  mankind  withal  + ;  they  thought,  that  the  pre. 

^  sent  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  gave  convincing  proofs  to  the 

'  contrary :    he  had  just  before  dismissed  out  of  his^  port  a  fleet  of 

^  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  some  Amsterdam  vessels  besides,  and 

,  ^  recalled  Sir   George  Downing,    his  minister  at  the  Hague,  for 

•^  speaking  with  too  much  warmth  to  the.States.General| ;   so  that, 

'  ^  in  short,  .he  seemed  in  all  his  actions  to  declare,   that  bis  inten. 

'  tions  of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  Holland  were  sin. 

^  cere.'     However,  the  breaches  every  day  grew  wider  and  wider 

between  France  and  Holland ;  and  matters  were  carried  so  far  on 

both  sides,  that  the  French  King  resolved  to  begin  the  war  the  next 

.spring  II 1   ^  and  in  the  mean  time  he  took  secret  measures  with  the 

'  King  of'  England  §,  to  set  upon  them  together,  and  to  surprize 

them  both  by  s^  and  land^^.    As  for  the  King  of  England,  he 

was  exceedingly  perplexed ;  therc^  was  need  of  money  to  carrj^^n 

the  design,   and  that  secretly  too+f:    he  could,  raise  none -at 

home  without  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  could  not  be  done 

without  acquainting  all  Europe  with  his  designs ;   there,  was  also 

great  fear  of  opposition,  both  from  the  misunderstandings,  which 

in  that  tumultuous  assembly  do  for  the  most  part  arise  between 

the  two%)uses,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Hollanders.     For 

which  reasons  the  King  of  France  furnished  him  with  such  sums 

of  money,  as  were  sufficient  to  send  out  a  considerable  fleet ;  and 

he  advised  the  King  of  England   (the  better  to  conceal  their 

agreements)  to  keep  a  fair  correspondence  outwardly  with  the 

Dutch,  to  appear  firm  to  the  triple  league,  and  declare  that  he 

set  out  a  fleet  for  no  other  reasons,  but  because  his  neighbours, 

♦  Page  65.  +  Page  75.  J  Page  76.  R  In  the  Year  1671.  f  Page  87. 

**  Le  Roy  d'Angleterre  de  son  coi^  estoit  embarasse.  il  faloit  du  secret  it  de  I'argent  pour 
faire  reussier  ^enterprise,  &  il  ne  pouvoit  riei>  tirer  de  ses  peoples  qu*en  convoquant  son 
Parlement,  c.p  qui  faisoit  connoitre  pes  desseins  k  toate  PEviope,  outre  que  cette  assemble 
tumultueuse  par  la  mauvaise  intelligence  qai  est  ordinairement  ,entre  les  Aemt  chambres  & 
par  les  intrigues  des  HoUandois  pouvoit  s*y  opposcr;  mats  le  Rey  tres-Chr^tien  Iny  en- 
▼oya  fies  sommes  suffisantes  pour  metrre  en  inur  un  llotte  consiaerable,  &  luy  conseilla 
p6ur  mieux  cacher  leur  union  de  temoigner  aux  HoUandois  qu*il  vouloit  bien  vivre  avec 
etc(,  de  paroitre  ferme  dans  les  traitez  de  Triple  Alliance,  &  de  publier  qu'il  ne  vouloit 
avoir  un  flotte  qu  parce  ques  ses  voisins,  &  particulierement  les  Francois,  faisoient  d^ 
l^nds  armemens  dans  tous  le  ports  qu*il8  ayoit  en  sur  r^cewn*         ft  I^«  88. 
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f  and  oq^ecially  the  French,  who  made  great  preparations  in.  all 
^  their  ports  npon  the  ocean,  strengthened  themselyes.so  very  consu 
*  derablj  by  sea  *. 

Yet  all  this  was  not  carried  on  so  secretly,  but  their  own  resi. 
dents  at  London,  and  the  ministers  of  other  princes  in  King  Charles's 
court,  gare  the  Hollanders  such  sure  adTertisement  of  his  altering 
his  measures,  that  they  found  it  past  all  question.  Pensioner  de 
Witt  fell  in  a  swoon  in  the  Stadt-house,  upon  the  reading  of  a  letter, 
whidi  gave  him  an  account  of  it  f ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
himself,  he  proposed  io  send .  the  Heer  Meerman  into  England,  to 
renew  the  old  alliances;  who  was  immediately  seconded  by  the 
•Marquis  del  Freno,  tiie  Spanish  minister |,  who.wa» sent  thither 
on  purpose  to  join  with  him  in  making  use  of  all  sorts  of  arguments^ 
which  might  oblige  the  Ring  of  England  to  break  off  his  new  treatj 
with  France  II .  -  -=- 

•  But,  all  these  applications  proTing  ineffectual,  all  things  tended 
to  a  war :  it  was  known  that  the  King  of  England  had  declared  for 
France ;  and  that,  being  provoked  with  the  usage  which  his  subjects 
had  received  at  Surinam,  he  had  renewed  a  treaty  with  France 
against  Holland,  aad  had  promised  to  begin  the  war,  provided  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty  would  declare  war  against  the  States  in 
the  b^;inning  of  May  §• 

.  And  thou^  the  earnestness  which  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
•York  shewed  in  the  prosecution  of  this. business  was  extraordinary^ 
though  they  set  out  ships,  and  manned  them  with  all  the  industry 
and  application  possible ;  '  jei^  because  the  government  of  Eng. 
'  land  was  mixed ^*,  or  composed  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons, 
^  and  that  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  or  in  raising  of  mo. 
^  ney,  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  parliament ;  ^  jwhich  is,  like  the 
^  fpople  of  whom  it  is  made  up,  not  always  of  t£e  same  mindf +;' 
^  and  .that  the  variableness  of  their  climate  is  even  visible  in  their  . 
^  councils ;  and,  besides,  since  the  Duchess  gf  Orleans  died  soon 
^  after  her  return  to  France;  for  these  reasons  the  King  of  Frapce 
^  did  not  much  rely  upon  any  assistance  from  England,  and  so  to^k. 
^  his  measures  iii  such  a  manner,  that  the  King  of  England  might 
^  be  assured. they  must  succeed,  in  case  he  .should, fail  hio^;  and 
^  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  rage  of  the  English  against  the 
^  Dutch  at  that  time  to  cool,  but -he  rather  endeavoured  to  plunge 
^  them  into  a  war,  by  such  an  actiou  as  might  correspond  to  their 
^  earnest  desire  of  being  revenged.' 

And  this  design  soon  succeeded ;  for,  the  French  having  '  notice 
of  the  return  of  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  which  were  then  at  sea, 
they  immediately  acquainted  the  King  of  England  with  it  j:|,  ^  and 
^  told  him,  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to  engage 
^  the  English  in  a  certain  war :  they  told  him,  that  such  a  prize 
'  would  furnish  him  with  more  money  in  one  day,  than  he  could 
^  get  from  his  parliament  in  a  year  %% ;  and,  perhaps,  so  great  a 

•  Pftgc  89.  t  Page  »1.  t  PagC9S.  ||  Page  118.  §  Page  lift. 

«♦  Page  lao.  ft  Page  190.  tt  Page  lau  «♦«  Page  199. 
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^  pHie  v^lit  fgmt  lilm,  daring  i  tiie  whole  oomrae  of  t^  wtfr, 

^  Micfa  a  dondideD,  ms  diat  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  hig  par-^ 

^  liament;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity^^ 

<  because  he  certainly  knew,  that,  what  success  soerer  it  nighC=^ 

^  htr%j  yet  lib  people,  who  always  carried  tiiemselves  very  high  u\ 

*  Ml  a  prosperous  turn  of  afiiurs,  who  were  sensible  of  affronts, 

^  would  spare  for  notiiing  which  might  carry  on  the  war,  wfaereia — ^ 

^  tlMy  might  expect  to  humble  the  Dutch,  and  to  rerenge  the 

^  of  their  merchants,  and  of  their  nation  in  general^  upon  those 

^  wh0  would  dispute  tiie  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  them,' 

Cpen  diese  pollicitations  the  king  consented,  and  sent  Sir  Robert 
HdlBes  with  nine  mien  of  war  into  die  dianael,  to  expect  the  com. 
iag  of  the  Smyrna  fleet*.  And  it  had  this  ejfect,  that  though  t^M 
Dilch  (who  had  some  nodce  of  it  before)  did,  in  a  tidck  fs^ggy 
night,  escape  Mrithout  any  very  eonsiderable  loss ;  yet  this  engaged 
ifae  SbgUsh  to  a  war,  which  was  immediately  hereupon  <^nly  pro. 
alaimed  by  the  Sing  of  England,  against  the  State9.Generai;  which 
was  earnestly  preMed  bv  Mr.  Colbert  de  Croissy,  wlw  adTiaed 
Um  mot  to  delay  the  sttmisg  so  signal,  as  well  as  so  unexpected 
a  0(!roke  +. 

Bow  far  the  causes  alledged  in  the  declaratioa  of  war,  whkk  Ibl. 
lowed  soon  after,  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  king  endeavuiired 
ia  persuade  his  parliament  to  a  hearf^  concurrence  with  him  in  it, 
agtWd  with  these  motives,  every  man  may  judge.  Whoever  consi- 
gn the  carriage  of  the  King  of  France,  in  other  things,  will  not 
^nrnderat  such  apiece  of  treachery,  as  the  publication  of  tliese  le* 
einfts  waS)  whilst  King  Cimrles  II.  was  alive:  and  I  bdieve,  that 
4he  sending  a  man  to  ike  fiastile  for  ten  days,  who  vras  notoriously 
known  to  have  been  employed  for  tins  very  purpose,  did  convince 
^  Ibw  people  of  the  folsehood  of  these  pretended  alliances,'  aa^lhe 
lending  of  Mr.  Sketton  to  the  tower  by  King  Juices  II.  did; 
which  was  so  very  Uke,  that  one  would  think  the  mock  proceed. 
tags  against  Mr.  L'  Abbe  Primi^  gave  a  pattern  to  the  King  of  £ng« 
land,  to  animadvert  upon  his  own  minister,  who,  by  tbe  oonfes. 
tiioaof  the  French  re^dentatthe  Hague,  acted,  by  his  maiestr's 
irfiiBT^  only  Ihe  aecwid  part  of  what  £e  Abbot  wrete^ 
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THE 

LAST  CONFESSION,  PRAYERS,  AND  MEDITATION^ 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN, 

Dd^ergddy  Jam  9n  the  Ctwt  immediately  before  his  EjoecuiieUj 

To  Da.  Bubnet: 

Together  witb  tibe  last  Confession  of  Geor^a  Borosky,  signed  by 
him  in  the  prison,  and  sealed  up  in  the  lieutenant's  pacquet. 
With  which  an  account  is  given  of  their  deportment  both  in  the 
prison  and  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  which  was  in  tin 
J^dlJIilall,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  in.  the  same  place  in  which 
ihey  had  murdered  Thomas  Thynn,  Esq.  the  twelfth  of  Febru. 
ary  before^  lOSU^.  Written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.  and 
Anthony  Homock,  D.  D.  LondiNi:  printed  for  Richard  Chis. 
well^  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1682* 

Folio,  containing  twenty .«ight  pages* 

\ 

An  account  of  the  deportment  of  Captaia  Vraiz^  Lieutenant  Stern^ 
and  George  Boroskify  the  murderers  of  Thomas  ThynOy  l^sq. 
both  in  the  prison^  and  at  their  execution. 

FOUR  days  after  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mr.  Thjmn,  which 
£lled  ail  people's  minds  with  a  just  horror  at  so  irile  and 
Inhuman  a  ikct,  1  was  desired  to  go  and  Tisit  the  prisoners.  I 
carried  Dr.  Homeck  with  me,  because  I  hearjd  that  Borosky  the 
Polonian  ^oke  no  other  language,  but 'Polish  and  High  Diutch. 
We  waited  on  the  captain,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  much 
discourse  with  us;  and  adhered  to  what  he  had,  confessed  before 
the  council,  timl  he  only  intended  to  fight  WiA  Mr.  Thynn,  and 
that  the  Polonian  had  mistook  his  orders,  when  he  shot  him.  Hie 
Lieutenant  said  at  first  nothing,  but  that  he  was  in  the  company  o( 
those  that  committed  the  fact,  without  intention  to  murder  any  ; 
and  if,  for  that,  he  ^ould  be  condemned  ±o  die,  then  said  he.  Fiat 
voluntas  iua^  thy  will  be  done.  The  Polonian  was  free  and  ioge. 
nuous  in  his  confession,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done.  But,  within  a  few  days,  I  went  again,  and  found  the 
lieutenant  wonderfully  touched:  he  told  me,  that  tiie  morning  after 
he  was  first  taken,  he  awal^ened  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  mind  was  the  ninth  Terse 
of  Psal.  xxxH.  ^  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have 
|io  understanding,  whose  mouth  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bri- 
dle.' This,  he  applied  to  the  irons  in  which  he  was,  and  then  began 
tp  reflect  what  a  beast  he  had  been,  and  that  it  wa%  tit  Vi^  ^Q\i\di 
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be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  fettered  as  he  then  was ;  upon  that  he 
looked  back  wiUi  horror,  on  what  he  had  done,  and  began  to  cry 
earnestly  to  God,  for  mercy. 

He  continued  some  days  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  confess 
or  not,  and  was  in  that  anxiety,  when  I  saw  him  first,  which  made 
him  say  nothing  at  that  time ;  but  he  said  afterwards,  he  found 
such  inward  compunction  in  his  mind,  that  he  wished  to  die;  he 
grew  weary  of  life,  and  hated  himself  so  njuch,  that  he  was  glad 
to  do  every  thirig  that  was  lawful,  wh^ch  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
him  to  be  a  poblick  example,  and  to  suffer  in  this  world  for  his  sin. 
Upon  that,  he  made  his  confession  to  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
found  himself  much  at  ease,  when  that  was  done.  He  turned  him. 
self  after  that  wholly  to  God,  and  found  that,  then,  he  was  in. 
tirely  out  of  the  snares  of  satan,  and  the  hold  which  the  deril  had 
-of  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  extept  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  towards  the  mornings,  he  spent  in  reading  the 
bible,  and  some  other  good  books,  particularly  Dilfaeren's  Way 
to  Happiness,  in  High  Dutch,  which  he  valued  highly ;  and  Tho. 
mas  a  Keiripis's  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  some  other 
books  of  devotion.  He  thought  it  was  also  fit  fdr  him  to  leave,  in 
*  writing,  a  warning  behind  him  toothers,  to  learn  by  his  example; 
*he  was  not  bred  to  letters,  atid  so,  he  said,  he  knew  what  he  should 
write,  -would  appear  simple  to  those  that  delighted  in  learning,  or 
polite  language ;  but  he  said,  he  would  write  from  his  heart,  and 
prayed  God,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  others.  He  had 
travelled  up  and  down  Europe,  three  and  twenty  years,  being 
then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  observed 
many  things,  though  he  had  no  literature ;  so,  he  said,  he  would 
leave  an  exhortation  to  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom  he  had  con*, 
versed,  and  touch  those  sins  which  he  himself  had  known  many  it 
them  guilty  of;  and  he  said,  that,  if  his  writing  should  become 
publick  in  Germany,  or  in  other  places  where  he  had  been,  he  was 
confident  that  many  might  read  it,,  who  would  know,  for  virhat 
reason  he  had  writ  many  passages  in  it,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
moved  to  refiect  on  those  sins,  of  which  they  knew  themselves 
guilty,  and  would  understand  his  meaning,  better  than  any  others 
could. .  When. he  had  writ  it,  he  gave  it  to  me  four  days  before 
his  execution ;  he  had  dashed  and  changed  it  in  many  passages, 
which  he  said  he  writ  at  first,  when  there  was  yet  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  him,  but  he  had  reviewed  it,  and  had  cor- 
rected it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  He  said,  he  had  never  writ 
so  much  in  his  whole  life,  and  so  he  did  not  doubt,  but  there  would 
appear  great  weakness  in  some  parts  of  it^  but  he  had  writ  it  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  To  this  he  added  a  short  account  of 
his  life,  and  a  confession  of  the  crime,  for  i&hich  he  was  to  suffer. 

He  often  wished  that,  from  him,  all  that  stood  might  take 
heed  lest  they  fell;  for  once  he  thought  himself  as  little  capable  of 
committing  such  a  crime,  which  should  bring  him  to  such  an  end, 
as  any  man  was.  He  was  the  son,  by  the  left-hand,  of  a  Baron  of 
Sweden,  who  was  made  a  County  before  he  died 3   but  he  did  not 
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carry  his  name,  because  he  was  not  legitimate,  and  he  would  not 
have  his  father's  name  to  be  published,  because  he  was  now  such 
a  reproach  to  it.  He  applied  himself  to  the  war,  but  in  all  these 
twenty  .three  years,  in  which  he  had  been  travelling  up  and  down 
the  world,  he  had  led  a  much  more  innocent  life,  than  might  be 
guessed,  from  such  a  conclusion  of  it.  He  had  early  a  sense  of 
the  fear  of  God,  before  he  came  abroad  into  the  world,  which 
never  left  him  quite,  till  a  few  days  before  this  fact;  but  was  al. 
ways  such  a  curb  on  him,  that  he  never  fell  into  those  sins,  that 
are  too  common  among  those  that  follow  the  war.  He  was  so  little 
guilty  of  plunder  and  oppression,  in  his  quarters,  that  he  said, ,  he 
was  sure,  less  than  twenty  crowns  would  pay  all,  that  had  been 
ever  taken  by  him.  He  was  never  guilty  of  any  act,  either  of  cru. 
elty  or  treachery,  of  rapes  or  blasphemies,  was  never  false  at  play, 
had  not  the  custom  of  swearing,  nor  did  he  fail  daily  to  pray  to 
God.  He  had  always  a  compassionate  nature.  He  was  not  a  little 
lifted  up  with  the  courage  that  he  had  shewed  on  many  occasions, 
and  had  been  very  sensible  of  all  those  things  which  are  called 
points  of  honour.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  papist,  when 
he  served  in  Flanders ;  but  he  said,  he  was  never  perfectly  satisfied 
in  his-oi^;*  mind,  with  that  religion,  and  detested  the  idolatry  that 
he  saw  in  it.  But  he  was  much  corrupted  with  that  principle,  which 
Is  too  common  in  the  world,  that,  if  a  man  was  honest  and  good,  he 
might  be  saved  in  any  religion;  and  that  it  was  fit  to  be  of  the  reli. 
gion  of  the  country  where  one  lived :  Yet,  he  said,  he  could  never 
look  on  popery,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  priests,  for  governing  the 
world.  About  a  year  ago,  he  changed  his  religion,  and  returned  to 
be  of  the  Augsbourg  confession.  Last  summer  he  came  to  England, 
being  then  out  of  employment,  and  intended  to  have  got  into  the 
goctrds ;  he  grew  acquainted  with  (or  found)  Captain  Vratz  here, 
for  I  do  not  remember  well,  whether  he  knew  him  first  here,  or 
not. 

For  the  particulars  of  his  confession,  I  refer  Hie  reader  to  his  own 
paper ;  only  one  passage,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  will  shew 
clearly  the  temper  of  his  mind,  when  he  writ  it:  he  told  me,  that 
after  the  captain  and  he  had  talked  of  sundry  poniards,  for  giving 
Mr.  Thynn  the  fatal  stroke,  the  captain  spoke  to  him  one  day  of  a 
musquetoon,  and  told  him  they  were  now  resolved  to  do  it  by  that : 
he  answered,  that  he  thought  that  ^was  by  no  means  a  proper  in* 
strument  for  it,  since  it  would  be  seen  in  a  man's  hand,  before  it 
could  be  discharged,  and  so  they  might  be  catched,  before  the  busi. 
'ness  should  be  done ;  therefore  bethought  a  pistol  was  much  bet. 
ter :  )>ut  the  captain  answered,  that  the  count's  council  were  of 
another  mind ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  asked,  who  they  were,  he 
named  three  outlandish  men.  But,  three  or  four  days  after  that, 
he  told  me,  that,  though  that  passage  was  very  true,  yet  he  did 
not  know,  but  the  captain  might  only  name  those  persons  to  amuse 
him,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  true  of  one  of  the  three ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  true  of  him,  then  there  was  reason  to  doubt,  if  what  he 
Said  of  the  othel**  two  was  true;  and  therefore,  since  it  mi^hl  lac«^ 
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l^een  9dd  only  to  deceiTe  Kim,  vnd  since  his  natnmg  fhem  "ironM 
iBBt  ft  slnr  apon  Hiem,  he  thought  he  onght  to  be  so  tender  Of  didr 
t«ptitation,  as  not  to  pnhlTsrh  their  names.  *!this  irill  t/hew  footll 
Ihe  strictness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment; 
and  that  he  would  not  -say  a  thing,  though  it  was  tme,  in  so  fkr  ai^ 
he  said  it,  unless  he  had  believed  it  was  true  in  itself. 
•'  He  told  me,  that  for  some  weeks  before  the  fact  was  done,  he 
fell  under  a  darkness  and  stupor  in  his  mind,  wMch  he  could  com* 
jmre  to  nothing,  but  the  sense  a  maQ  has  when  he  Is  half  asleep : 
he  coi^tinued  to  say  his  prayers,  but  it  was  only  as  a  child  repeats  a 
lesson  by  rote,  for  he  had  no  sense  of  God  all  that  while,  and  he  la. 
nented  much,  that  he  had  not  read  any  tiling  in  that  book  of  DU. 
heren^,  written  much  like  our  Practice  of  Piety,  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  hhn  two  or  three  years. 

He  was  *so  little  able  to  judge  of  things  anght,  that  he  thought  he 
wtrald  be  free  of  the  crime,  if  he  did  it  not  with  his  own  hand  ; 
md,  because  he  abhorred  the  acting  it  himself,  he  fancied  he  would 
not  be  guilty,  if  he  only  went  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  to 
do  it.  When  the  fatal  day  came,  in  wUch  it  was  done,  he  said| 
tiiough  he  was  not  drunk,  yet  he  was  like  one  drunk,  (or  he  waa 
almost  stupid ;  it  was  on  a  Lord's  day,  which  he  had  much  and  often 
pTophaned^  and  on  that  day,inparticular,  he  had  not  worshipped  God 
neiUier  in  publick  or  private.  The  captain  desired  him  to  go  with  him, 
and  fig^t  with  Mr.  Thynn  (I  think  it  was  near  si*  o'clock  at  nighty 
but  am  not  sure  as  to  the  hour.)  He  confessed,  he  belieTed  it  waa 
designed  to  act  what  followed,  for  he  saw  the  musquetoon  in  the 
hand  of  ^e  Polauder,  and  he  remembered  well  the  use  for  which  E 
wa?  bought ;  but  he  still  resolved,  that  he  would  do  nothing^  but 
$g1it,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it.  He  had  delighted  much  in 
horses,  and  had  a  great  opinion,  that  there  was  some  sagacity  bk 
them ;  so  ^e  dulness  of  his  horse  in  following  Mr.  T!liynn's  chariot^ 
,  all  along  PalUMall,  made  some  impressions  on  him ;  for,  though 
|ie  nsed  the  spur  pretty  smartly,  yet  he  could  not  get  him  to  follow 
dose.  That,  and  a  disorder  in  his  own  mind,  made  that  he  was  al. 
mtyst  twenty  paces  behind,  when  the  fire  was  giver,  which  had  that 
^eplcnrable  elfect  on  that  unfortunate  gentlemaiu  He  told  me,  even 
that  did  not  awaken  him,  but  his  stupor  continued  so,  that  some  lit. 
tie  time  past,  before  he  offered  to  fly  away ;  and  then  his  horse^ 
without  tiie  Bpnr,  was  quick  enough.  He  was  not  after  that  afiected 
y^ith  it,  but  spent  that  night  almost  as  ill  as  he  had  done  the  day  ; 
nor  was  he  recovered  of  that  stupidity,  till  the  second  day  of  his 
Imprisonment.        •  ' 

He  said  he  would  have  writ  nothing  concerning  the  fact,  if  his 
whole  confession  had  been  read  at  his  trial ;  but,  that  not  being 
done,  he  thought  it  fit  for- him  to  leave  it  behind  him  to  the  world, 
that  the  whole  truth  jo{  that  matter  might  appear;  but  he  professed 
often,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  any  resentment  to  any  person  what, 
soever;  and,  though  he  looked  on  the  captain,  as  the  fatal  instru. 
ment  that  had  drawn  him  into  this  sin,  and  this  misery  that  followed 
it,  yet  he  ceased  not  every  day  to  pray  for  him.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced^  the  captain  reproached  him^  and  called  him  with 
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§cmrvk  a  murderer  r  ha  said,  that  it  touehed  kirn  t^  aeDsibt^ 
^  see  hka,  that  was  the  cause  of  hia  ruin,  insult  oTer  htm;  yet  Iilb 
^IteQ  asloea  news  of  him,  whether  he  Was  touched  with  a  sense  ot 
Ut  sin,  ar  n^t?     And,  whes  he  understood  that  be  continued  still 
lodiNiy  aU,  tat  only  an  intention  to  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn,  he  de^ 
tirad,  that  he  Alight  be  suffered  to  go  to  him,  and  speak  with  him  ; 
for,  he  said,  though  others  might  speak  much  better,  yet  he  hoped 
he  mi^t  say  somewhat  that  would  be  more  effectual :  so,  on  Wed. 
fieaday  the  ei^th  of  .March,  he  was  carried  to  him.     I  warned  hna 
beforehand,  tiuit  the  captain  would,  perhaps,  ulse  him  roughly ;  for 
he  was  often  upbrai^foig  him,  for  his  ingratitude,  and  for  haTii^  ac^ 
•used  him  falsely ;   but  he  answered  me,  that  he  went  to  see  if  be 
could  be  a  means  to  do  him  any  good,  and  not  to  dispute  a  matter 
ifi  fhct  with  him,  which  he  knew  in  his  consdence  was  true;    and, 
y  ke  saw  ^ere  was  no  appearance  of  doing  any  good  to  hhn,    he 
would  soon  leare  him.     In  Ins  way  to  him,  he  was  to  go  up  some 
iteirs,  and  pass  through  the  chapel,  and  then  to  go  down ;   so  he 
Md  me  he  was  going  up  to  the  house  of  Grod,  but  he  should  go  hi|^ 
or  within  two  £ys,  to  a  house  not  made  witii  hands.    Dr.  Uomeck 
was  Hbeia  witih  the  captain,  9ad  prepared  him  for  his  coming.    There 
was  no  ether  witness  of  \f  hat  pass^  between  them  in  that  short  in. 
lerview,  but  he  only.     lie  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  lieutenant 
spoke  te  the  captain  with  great  humility ;   he  told  him,  he  heartily 
forgare  Inm  all  the  injury  he  had  done  him  by  drawing  him  into  this 
bttstness;  he  knew  he  had  said  nothing  but  the  truth;  he  exhorted 
him  to  repent,  that  so  he  might  find  mercy  at  GUid's  hands.      But 
the  Ciqylainfoll  in  some  passion,  and  said,  he  lyed,  and  gave  hkn 
oAter  reproadtfttl  words ;   upon  which  he  left  him.     When  he  caiae 
back  to  has  chamber,  hetold  me  how  sorry  he  was  to  see  the*  captain 
ha  sudfc  a  condition ;  but  he  said,  tiiougfa  at  a«)ther  time  he  could 
90t  hate  endured  such  reproaches  from  the  greatest  man  in  the 
W«Nrldj  yet  he  folt  no  resentment  in  his  mmd,  at  what  he  had  saM 
te  huBiself ;  and  added,  tiiat,  by  bearing  thb  in  sudi  a  manner,  lie 
hoped  he  bul  get  two  steps  higher  in  his  way  to  heaven.     When  I 
ijeplied,  that  it  was  a  gocKi  sign,  that  he  had  learned  to  be  like  bis 
Sttrionr,  wYu>y  when  ka  waa  rettled,  revved  not  agam,  he  said:  Ah  I 
Soidh  a  miserable  criminal,  as  1  am,  most  not  be  in  any  thing  cobu 
paved  to  my  blessed  redeemer.    lie  desired  that  the  Poloniaif  might 
foe  suffered  to  stay  all  the  day  long  in  his  chamber,  for  he  found 
he  had  a  mind  yrAl  dis|Kised,  but  was  ignorant :    so  he  took  great 
puns  to  instruct  him.     They  were  tog^her  tiie  last  night  of  their 
life,  in  whkh,  as  theone  slept,  the  other  watched  and  praytsd ;   f<af 
that  lieutenant  said  te  me,  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  that  both  sIkMiM 
he  togeAer  asleep  Aat  nigli^  but  that,  all  night  long,  eidier  the 
one^  or  the  other  of  them  shenldbe  constancy  calling  upon  CM. 
He  expressed  not  the  Wast  d^re  of  living  any  longer:  He  lieier 
once  asked  UM^  if  I  thought  a  pardon  muht  be  obtained:  On  the 
contrary,  he  said  he  deserved  to  die,  and  desired  it  as  much  as  he 
had  desevvedk  it:  He  only  wished,  tiiat,  i£  it  could  be  obtakied,  his 
hisad  piglit  bet  out  eff;  but  he  easily  acquiesced^  wkatl  1  VMl  YOda 
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that  was  not  to  be  expected*  He  often  blessed  God  for  bringing 
lum  to  a  prison,  and  that  he  had  not  made  his  escape  to  hare  led  a 
wicked  life  any  longer.  After  he  had  been  under  great  horror 
for  alnipst  a  week,  he  found  great  quiet  come  instead  of  it^.  chiefly 
after  he  had  disburdened  his  conscience  by  a  sincere  confession ; 
at  last  it  grew  upon  him  to  a  joy  in  Gody  and  at  the  approaches 
of  death. 

The  night  before  he  suffered,  he  told  me,  he  was  languishing 
tiirough  desire  to  die ;  he  was  now  so  settled  in  his  assurance  of 
God's*  goodness  to  him,  that  he  was  longing  to  be  with  him ;  he 
considered  that  night  as  the  ere  of  his  wedding,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  tedious  to  him.   A  little  while  after  he  said,  To-morrow 
is  the  last  battle  I  shall  fight ;  my  enemy  shall  gain  the  camp,  the 
tent  I  dwell  in,  but  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  win  the  day. 
And,  when  he  spoke  of  that  at  another  time,  he  looked  up  to  Grod, 
and  said:  I  go  to  fight  with  thy  weapons,  and  thy  armour,  and 
'  when  I  haTO  orercome,  I  will  come  and  offer  them  up  to  thee.    He. 
had  that  day  received  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  said : 
Now  I  h^ve  got  my  passport,  and  I  long  to  be  gone.     He  was 
much  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  night,  that  the  Captain  was  in  a  better ^ 
temper,  than  he  had  been  in  formerly ;  for  tJie  minister  of  the 
Augsbourg  Confession  in  London  told  him,  in  my  hearing,  that 
the  Captain  had  confessed.  That  he  had  drawn  them  into  this  snare, 
and  had  engaged  the'm  in  this  murder.     The  Captain  also  sent  a. 
kind  message  to  him,  and  gave  orders  for  every  thing  that  concerned 
his  burial;  upon  which  he  sent  a  return  to  him  full  of  great  af- 
fection.   This  made  him  change  a  resolution  he  once  had,  of  .speak, 
ing  somewhat  concerning  the  murder  at  his  execution.     He  said 
there  was  nothing  material  in  his  last  confession,  that  was  not  in  his 
first  taken  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  so  there  was  no  need  of . 
making  any  other  public  declaration ;  and  he  thought,  if  he  said 
any  thing  that  might  reflect  on  the  Captain,  it  would,  perhaps, 
put  him  in  some  disorder,  and  he  would  not  venture  the  being  dis- 
composed in  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  therefore  he  resolved  to 
i^al  up  all,  and  give  it  to  me  at  the  place  of  execution.     He  had 
shewed  it  four  days  before  to  one  Mr.  Essart,  a  German,  in  Covent. 
Grarden,  and  ha^  ordered  me  to  let  him  copy  it;  he  had  likewise 
shewed  it  to  Dr.  Horneck,  and  it  was  almost  all  copied  out^  before 
lie  died. 

In  this  temper  I  left  him  at  night,  but  found  him  much  better  on 
the  morning  of  his  executiorh  He  had  slept  three  hours,  and  was 
"then  well  in  his  heart  and  health;  for  the  night  before  he  was  very 
faint.  He  told  me,  Now  he  was  full  of  joy,  he  was  going  to  ex. 
diange  a  prison  for  a  palace :  A  prison  (said  he)  that  has  been,  to 
me,  better  than  any  palace;  for  here  God  has  touched  me,  he  has 
drawn  me,  he  has  quickened  me;  and  now,  O  God,  I  come  to 
thee,  to  live  with  thee  for  ever/    He  broke  often  out  in  great  trans^.. 

Krts  of  joy ;  he  said  this  that  follows  so  often,  both  in  French  and 
tch,  that  I  could  not  but  remember  it  well  :—0  my  God,  my 
good  6od,,my  infinitely  good  God,  How  do  I  love  thee  I  I  bless  thee^ 
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I  wHl  ble«8  th^e  as  long  as  I  lire ;  yea,  Lord,  I  wUl  sing  of  thy  praises 
lor  «ver,  foj  thoa  bast  blessed  me  wonderfully.  Thou  hast  put  many 
good  inclinations  in  me;  thou  hast  often  touched  my  heart  with  tho 
motions  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but,  above  all  thy  blessings,  for  this  1 
will  bless  thee,  That,  when  I  had  forsaken  thee,  and  was  at  the 
gates  of  hell,  dion  hast  brought  me  from  thence,  and  hast  now 
brought  me  even  to  the  gates  of  Heaven;  open  them,  O  Lord,  and 
I  will  enter  in,  and  praise  thy  name  for  ever.  I  bless  thee,-  that  • 
thou  hast  chastised  me  with  thy  rod,  but  thy  rod  is  a  rod  of  mercy ; 
and,  now  thou  hast  done  so  much  for  me,  O  grant  me  a  greater 
sense  of  thy  love,  that  I  may  praise  thee  with  my  whole  soul,  and 
from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart. 

This  he  repeated  often,  in  such  a  itianner  that  he  seemed  as  one 
ravished  for  joy.  He  wept,  but  he  told  me  these  were  not  tears 
of  sorrow,  but  flowed  from  the  abundance  of  his  joy.  He  and 
the  Polonian  sung  the  fifty.fi rst  psalm  in  High  Dutch,  three  several 
times ;  and  I  saw  him  particularly  touched,  when  he  sung  those 
words,  Deliver  me  from  blood^guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of 
my  salvationf  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  prayers  and  eja. 
culations.  A  gentleman  came  in,  and  asked  how  he  did?  He  an. 
swered  him,  he  thanked  God,  well ;  his  friend  had  sent  to  call 
him  to  come  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  go.  And  when 
it  was  told  him,  he  was  now  to  fight  his  last  battle,  he  answered^ 
That  battle  was  already  fought,  there  was  but  one  shock  behind, 
and  he  was  sure  he  should  overcome.  His  heart  was  so  full  of 
the  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  could  now  complain  of 
nothing,  or  desire  nothing  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  rej^oice 
more  perfectly  in  God,  and  to  praise  him  more.  He  longed  much 
for  the  officers  that  should  carry  him  away,  and  looked  with  great 
chearfulness  at  me,  when  he  saw  them  come  to  lead  him  outk 
When  his  irons  .were  taken  off,  he  told  me.  Some  of  his  fetters 
were  taken  from  him,  but  he  had  others  yet  about  him  that  should 
be  likewise  taken  off  very  speedily;  but  I  have  chains  upon  my 
soul  which  shall  draw  me  up  to,  heaven.  He  told  me,  '  That  he 
^  intended  to  make  a  short  exhortation  on  the  cart, « chiefly  to  have 
^warned  the  people  not  to  cast  off  the  sense  of  God;  and  par. 
^  ticularly,  that  as  they  did  their  own  business  all  the  week,  that 
'  they  would  do  God's  work  on  the  Lord's-Day ;  and  learn  from 
^  lum  what  the  ill  effects  of  profaning  that  day  were.  He  was 
^.  likewise  to  have  exhorted  them  not  to  think  there  was  any  wicked^ 
^  ness  so  great,  but  if  they  did  cast  off  Qod,  and  were  forsaken  of 
^  him,  they  might  &11  into  it.  He  had  been  once  in  a  good  way^ 
^  but  had  left  it,  and  they  baw  the  effects  of  that ;  yet  God  had 
^  mercifully  brought  him  back  to  it,  and  therefore  he  intended  tt^ 
^  pray  them  to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  xxHumandments,  and  it 
^  would  .be  well  with  them.' 

This  was  the  substance  of  that  which  he  bad  purposed  to  say ; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  place,  the  noise  was  so  great  there,  that 
he  said  he  would  speak  nothing,  but  left  it  to  me  to  publish  wha( 
I  knew  he  bad  intended  to  ^ay  3  and  so  he  continued  .ia  Vui&  dm^ 
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HoBf,  reMag  some  prajren  aad  liyimis  out  of  Difterai>s  Book ; 
and,  in  tewenX  passages  as  lie  read  them,  I  perceived  great  joy  m 
luB  looks.  He  told  BO,  hia  nmid  coiitiiiiied  firm  and  setiled  in  Hii 
joj  in  God ;  and  so  be  went  on  a  while  reading,  at  last  he  tiurew 
bis  book  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  giro  it  to  some  good  sonl.  He 
nidafew  words  to  the  Captain  in  Uigfa.Datch,  wbieh  I  did  not^qnite 
understand);  but  lij  his  manner  i  judged  it  was  a  declaring  that  he 
forgave  him,  and  died  in  ^haritj  widi  him ;  to  which  the  Captain 
naoe  a  short  answer,  that  seemed  to  me  a  return  of  Us  kindness. 
But  the  cMiwd  was  such,  tiiat  the  German  minister  conld  not  pos* 
ribly  come  to  the  place,  so  this  was  lost 

And  this  is  ail  the  account  I  can  give  of  Lieutenant  Stem ;  it  is 
tile  substance  of  manj  and  long  conrersations  I  had  with  him ; 
French  was  the  language  in  which  we  discoursed,  and  he  expressed 
himself  ver J  well  in  it. 

I  cannot  give  so  long  an  account  of  Borosky,  the  Polander,  for 
all  my  discourse  with  him  was.  by  an  interpreter,  and  the  lieutenant 
did  for  the  most  part  interpret  between  us.  I  found  that  th^e  course 
ef  his  life  had  been  very  honest  and  innocent ;  and  that,  Ikfere  he 
committed  this  barbarous  act,  fap  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  enor. 
nnms  crime  in  his  whole  life ;  and  that,  particularly  the  last  year 
of  it,  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  the  fear  of  God  than  formerly,  so 
that  he  had  reformed  his  li^e  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  one  act  either  of  drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  of  swear* 
ing  or  lying ;  and  that  he  had  constantly  prayed  to  God.  He  said, 
Tlutt,  trhen  Count  Cbnnii^smark  made  that  proposition  to  him, 
which  he  told  me  much  more  largely  than  I  find  it  is  in  his  con. 
fession,  he  was  troubled  at  it,  and  went  into,  another  room,  and 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Loid's  prayer ;  but  concluded,  since  his 
mind  was  not  fortified  agaitist,  it,  that  God  had  appointed  that  he 
should  do  it.  He  said,  in  his  country  they  were  bred  up  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  duty  to  their  masters,  and  of  their  obligation  t6 
maintain  their  honour,  that  he,  believing  the  relation'  the  Count 
made  of  the  English  gentleman  (fbr  Mr.  Thynn  was  not  bamed  to 
km)  having  intended  to  murder  him,  and  having  set  six  assassins 
on  him,  thought  himself  in  some  sort  absolved,  if  he  should  revenge 
such  an  attempt.  He  was  also  deluded  by  what  the  Captain  t^ld 
him,  that,  if  they  happened  to  be  taken,  he  only,  imd  not  the 
Polander,  would  sufier  for  it ;  so  that  he  was  easily  wrought  on  to 
do  it.  He  was  not  spoke  to  by  the  Count  till  one  o'clock  on  San^ 
dscfy  but  whether  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  I  do  not  know,' 
yid  it  was  acted  that  same  evening ;  so  that  he  w^s  never  alone , 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  ri^oUecting  himself,  but  was  hurried 
upon  it  blindly. 

He  told  me  one  passage  that  befel  him  after  his  imprisonment, 
which  he  firmly  believed  was  real,  kad  not  the  effect  of  a  disturbed 
fhney.  He  sidd,  behig  shut  up  in  his  chamber  a  day  or  two  after 
his  imprisonment,  he  ti^ought  in  the  night  being  fully  awake,  that 
die  opened  the  door,  "which  he  fancied  was  hh  keeper  coining  to 
Mttj  bvl  when-he  looked  at  it,  it  was  a  woman  ^ho  iiad  appeared 
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idBietlflM^  to  him  before  in  Germany,  upon  some  eKtmordimirf  pcm 
casiotis.  Slie  looked  on  him,  but  spoke  nothing  to  him ;  and  va« 
nished.  He  veriij  believed  this  was  sent  from  God  to  him,  to  tonck 
his  heart ;  and,  whedier  it  was  real  or  only  imagined,  it  had  ceV» 
iainly  a  very  good  effect  on  him.  Fcfr  from  tkat  time  h^  was  woq^ 
derfnlly  changed. 

He  said,  he  continued  about  four  days  as  in  hell,  by  the  rack 
that  he  felt  in  his  conscience;  but,  after  that,  he  came  to  have 
great  quiet,  and  assurance  of  God's  mercy.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  but  every  time  I  asked  him  conoemihg  it,  he  said  he  was 
ready  for  it,  and  longed  for  it  more  than  ever  he  did  for  any  thin§^ 
in  his  life.  He  assured  me  he  had  from  his  heart  forgiyen  both  tht 
Count  and  the  Captain,  and  that  he  prayed  earnestly  fbr  them. 

The  Lieutenant  often  iold  me,  That  he  had  an  excellent  soul,  and 
that,  though  he  had  not  much  knowledge,  yet  he  himself  learned 
much  from  him ;  for  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  a 
love  to  God,  and  to 'his  Saviour,  that  passed  all  knowledge.  So 
that  he  spent  almost  his  whole  time  in  praying,  and  praising  Gad.  Hq 
went  out  of  the  chamber,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  officers  to 
his  execution,  with  great  chearfulness ;  and,  by  his  looks,  and  car* 
riage  in  the  cart,  expressed  a  great  sense  of  his  condition :  he  seemed 
to  have  no  sort  of  fear  in  hiqn,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  change  cq^ 
lour,  or  was  he  at  all  terrified. 

In  the  last  place,^  I  mnst  say  something  of  Captain  Vrata,  wbidk 
I  do  unwillingly,  because  some  passages  are  not  such  as  I  can  re* 
fleet  on  with  any  great  satislkction.  It  is  certain,  that  never  man 
died  .with  more  resolution  and  less  signs  of  fear,  or  the  least  dis* 
order.  His  carriage  in  the  cart,  both  as  he  was  led  alo|ig,  and  ^t 
the  place  of  execution,  was  astotiisihing :  he  was  not  only  undaunted, 
but  looked  -chi^rfol,  and  smiled  often.  When  the  rope  was^  pot 
about  his  neck,  he  did  not  change  colour  nor  tremble ;  his  legs  were 
firm  under  him :  he  looked  often  about  on  those  that  stood  in  baL. 
conies  and  windows,  and  seemed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  some  persons: 
three  or  four  times  he  smiled ;  he  would  not  cover  his  face  as  the 
rest  did,  but  continued  in  that  state,  often  looking  up  to  heaven^ 
with  a  chearfulness  in  his  countenance,  and  a  little  motion  of  hin 
hands.  I  saw  him  several  times  in  the  prison :  he  still  stood  to  the 
confession  he  made  to  tlie  council  till  the  last  day  of  his  lifo :  he 
often  said  to  B|e,' he  would  never  say  any  thing  but  what  iie  had  said 
at  first. 

When  I  was  with  him  on  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  still  deiiied 
all  that  the  lieutenant  and  the  Polonian  had  said,  and  spoke  se. 
▼erely  6f  them,'  chiefly  of  the  lieutenant,  as  if  he  had  confessed 
those  things  which  he  then  called  lies^  in.  hopes  of  saving  his  pwii 
life  by  it,  or  in  spite  to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  pardoned :  and 
all  i  conid  say,  could  net  chaise  his  mind  in  that.  I  told  him  it 
was  in  vain  for  hhn  to  dream  of  a  pardon,  for  I  assured  him,  if  any 
kept  him  np  vritb  tiie  hopes  of  it,  they  deceived  him.  He  had  two 
opinions,  tiiat  were,  as  I  thou^t,  hurtful  to  him ;  the  one  was, 
that  it  vras  enouf^  tf  h^  coofes^d  his  sin  to  Qod,  and  \haWft  ^%» 
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Bot  bound  to  make  any  other  confession ;  and  be  tboogbt  itiMA,  ft 
was  a  piece  of  popery  ia  press  him  to  confess.  He  ha^  another 
odd  opinion  also  of  tiie  next  state :  He  thought  the  damned  were 
only  excluded  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  endured  no  other 
misery,  but  that  of  seeing  others  happier  than  themselves :  and  was 
iinwiliing  to  let  me  enter  into  much  discpurse  with  him  for  unde. 
ceiving  him :  He  said  it  was  his  own  afihir,  and  he  desired  to  be 
left  to  himself;  but  he  spoke  with  great  assurance  of  God's  mercy 
to  him. 

I  left  him,  when  I  saw  that  nothing  I  could  say  had  any  good 
effect  on  him,  and  resolved  to  have  gone  no  more  to  him ;  but  when 
I  understood  by  the  German  minister,  and  by  the  message  which  I 
heard  delivered  in  his  name  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Polander,  the 
night  before  his  execution,  that  he  was  in  another  temper  than 
when  I  saw  him  last,  I  went  to  him ;  he  received,  me  more  kindly 
than  formerly ;  most  of  his  discourse  was  concerning  his  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  desiring  that  it  might  be  in  a  coach,  and  not 
in  a  cart :  and  when  I  prayed  him  to  think  of  that  which  concerned 
him  more,  he  spoke  with  great  assurance,  that  it  was  already, done, 
that  he  knew  God  had  forgiven  him ;  and  when  I  wished  him  to  see 
that  he  might  not  deceive  himself,  and  that  his  hope  might  not  be 
ill^rouuded^  he  said  it  was  not  hope,  but  certainty,  for  he  was 
sure  God  was  reconciled  to  him,  through  Christ.  When  I  spoke 
to  him  of  confessing  his  sin,  he  said  he  had  written  it,  and  it  would 
be  published  to  all  Europe,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  concerning 
4t  to  me;  so  I  left  him,  and  saw  him  no  more,  till  I  met  him  at 
the  place  of  execution :  when  he  saw  me,  he  smiled  on  me,  and 
whereas  I  had  sometimes  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  affecting  to 
be  a  counterfeit  bravo  (faux  brave)  he  said  to  me,  before  1  spoke 
to  him,  that  I  should  see  it  was  not  a  false  bravery,  but  that  he 
was  fearless  to  the  last.  I  wished  him  to  consider  well  upon  what 
he  grounded  his  confidence :  he  said,  he  was  sure  he  was  now  to 
be  received  into  heaven ;  and  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  people ;  he  sud  no. 
After  he  had  wMspered  a  short  word  to  a  gentleman,  he  was  willing 
ihe  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  gibbet:  he  called  for  the  Grerman 
minister,  but  the  croud  was  such,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  hin 
to  come  near;  So  he  desired  me  to  pray  with  him  in  French ;  but 
I  told  him  I  could  not  venture  to  pray  in  that  language,  but,  since 
he  understood  English,  I  would  pray  in  English.  I  observed  he 
•liad  some  touches  in  his  mind,  when- 1  offered'up  that  petition,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  innocent  blood,  shed  in  that 
place,  might  be  forgiven ;  and  that  the  cry  of  the  one  for  mercy 
might  prevail  over  the  cry  of  the  other  for  justice.  At  these  Words 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  with  the  greatest  sense  that  I  had  at  any 
time  observed  in  him.'  After  I  prayed,  he  said  nothing,  but  that 
he  was  now  going  to  be  happy  with  God,  so  I  left  him.  He  con* 
tinned  in  his- undaunted  manner,  looking  up  often  to  heaven,  and 
tometimes  round  about  htm  to  the  spectators.  After  they  had  stood 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  gibbet,  tkey  were  aAed  when 
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they  would  giTe  the  signal  for  their  beidg  turned  off;  they  answered, 
that  they  were  ready,  and  that  the  cart  might  be  driven  away  wheq^. 
It  pleased  the  dieriff  to  Order  it ;  so  a  little  while  after  it  was  driTen 
away,  and  thus  tiiey  all  ended  their  liyes.  It  is  possible',  that,  con. 
▼ersing  in  the  French,  as  we  did,  some  small  mistakes  might  hayo 
been  made,  either  by  them  in  expressing  themselves,  or  by  me  la 
fiot  understanding  them  right  t  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  nuu 
terial ;  for  I  took  care  to  make  them  repeat  what  they  said,  that  was 
of  any  importance,  often,  and  in  different  words;  so  that  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  committed,  are  inconsiderable, 

.    March  11,  1681.2.  G,  Burnst.- 


DOCTOR  HORNECK»S  ACCOUNT 

Of  what  himself  observed  in  the  Carriage  of  the  late  Prisoners. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Polonian,  the  authors  of  the  following 
papers,  having  acquainted  me  with  their  intent  to  have  them  pub. 
lilted  to  the  world,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance ;  J 
was  Tery  willing,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Burnet,  with  whom  they 
.intrusted  them,  to  be  instrumental  in  the  translation,  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  sentiment  of  the  behaviour  of  the  re. 
spcictWe  prisoners.  •  The  first  time  the  Doctor  and  myself  went  io 
vktt  them,  we  saw  no  sense  of  the  crime  in  any  of  them,  but  the 
Ftdonian,  who  professed  his  sorrow,  and  gave  me  a  large  account  of 
Va  condition,  and  how  he  came  to  be  drawn,  into  &e  barbarous 
murder,  by  the  captain ;  adding,  that  whatever  the  captain  might 
.lay  in  his  own  vindication,  that  it  was  through  his  servant's  mis- 
<take  tint  tiie  fiict  vras  dene;  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he  would 
Tentnre  tiiem  all  for  this  truth,  that  the  captain  did  peremptorily 
bid  him  fire  upon  the  coach,  and  kill  the  gentleman  that  was  in  it» 
And  that  he  was  so  far  from  mistaking  his  command,  that,  after  rea. 
aoiikkg  widi  htm  about  the  barbarousness  of  the  deed,  the  captain 
MdMm  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  but  do  what  he  commanded. 
The  lieutenant^  when  I  told  him,  that  according  to  our  laws,  men 
presientat  a  murder  committed,  were  liable  to  the  same  penal^ 
•witii  tiie  actors;  replied,  if  that  be  your  law,  I  have  nothing  to 
my  against  it.  And,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  have  no  great  remorse, 
wMch  made  us  leave  hhn,  after  some  exhortations  to  repentance, 
mud  oonttderatlon  ai  his  ways. 

-  The  captain,  at  tiie  same  time,  hard  as  flint,  entertained  us  witii 
•«  discourse  of  hb  resolutions  to  believe  himself  innocoit,  to  defy 
dAtii,  and  to  fancy^  that,  if  his  judges  would  be  impartial,  they 
coidd  not  blame  or  condemn  him.  So  we  left  him.  The  second 
▼bit  I  made  them  was  in  a  few  days  after,  when  the .  lieutenant  sent 
«<ar  4ne:  and,  betiig  then  to  pass  by  the  captajn^s  xhamber,  I  thought 
ftt  to  call  wgmk  him,  before  I  saw  the  other  ;,  and  here,  t^i^aiCvi^itt) 
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fbrmeit  eaumeli  fo  him,  And  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  aU-seetng 
eye  abofe,  who  knew  his  crimes,  though  he  did  conceal  them  from 
nftn,  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  he  had  far  other  apprehennont 
of  God,  than  I  had,  and  was  confid^t  God  would  consider  a  gentle, 
man,  and  deal  witii  him  suitably  to  the  condition  and  profession  ho 
liad  placed  him  In ;  and  would  not  take  it  ill,  if  a  soldier,  who  Ured 
hj  lAs  sword,  revenged  the  affront  offered  to  him  by  another.  ~  I 
replied,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  eternal  happiness,  and  ^tmt. 
God,  in  his  lavrs,  had  made  no  exception  for  any  sorts  or  degrees 
of  men;  and,  consequently,  revenge  in  a  gentleman  was  a  sin  God 
would  not  pardon,  without  true  repentance,  any  more  than  he 
would  forgive  it  in  a  peasant.  He  asking  me  hereupon,  what  .re« 
pentance  was  ?  I  told  him  it  was,  so  to  hate  the  sin  we  had  done, 
that,  for  the  future,  no  argument  should  prevail  with  us  to  commit 
it  again.  To  which  he  said.  That  if  he  were  to  live,  he  should  not 
forbear  to  give  any  one  as  good  as  he  brings :  with  some  other  ex. 
pressions,  which  I  am  loth  to  repeat,  for  they  made  me  so  melan. 
choly,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  him.  Yet  I  bid  him  consider 'Of 
what  he  had  said,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

I  w^t  from  thence  to  the  lieutenant,  in  whom  I  found  a  very 
jgreat  alteration,  and  saw  now  several  good  books,  and  the  bible 
among  the  rest,  lying  before  him ;  and  he  now  was  readier  to  con. 
fess  his  guilt,  than  I  to  exhort  him  to  a  free  confession;  several 
things,  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  expressed  now  to  me,  adding,' 
that  it  was  God's  just  judgment  upon  him  to  1st  him  fall  thus;  For 
when  he  consented  to  engage  with  the  captain  in  the  fatal  enterprise, 
fie  had  not  said  his  prayers,  nor  read  in  his.  beloved  book,  Diiheren's^ 
Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  in  a  month  before;  which  two  thingf, 
if  he  had  continued  to  do,  with  that  devotion  he  used  formerly,  -die 
devil  could  not,  and  should  not  have  persuaded  him  to  come  into 
such  a  desperate  conlederacy.  I  advised  hSm  to  repeat  -Psalm  K. 
often,  as  being  most  suitable  to  his  condition  ;  and  directed  hin  to 
ether  prayers  in  a  book,  which  the  Liidieran  minister  bad  feat 
him.  He  now  told  me  how  he  was  ooncemed  for  the  captain,  and 
cried  out,  O  this  hard-hearted  captain,  I  pray  lor  htm  day  and 
ntght,  that  God  would  turn  his  heart  and  melt  him,  and  make  hin 
sensible  of  the  errors  of  his  ways.  He  pmfessed  tiiat  he  did  sot 
desire  to  live;  all  the  favour  he  begged  of  the  king,  was,  that  he 
would  cause  him  to  be  beheaded,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
f)receding  papers.  Yet  he  hoped  his  fall  was  permitted  by  Ahnigbty 
God,  to  bring,  him  to  a  true  sense  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  his 
oHier  sins ;  and  that  God  suffered  him^hus  to  be  thrown  down^  that, 
through  that  toss,  he  might  rebound  the  higher;  and  that  though 
be  had  walked  in  the  dark,  yet  he  doubted  aot,  but  God  would 
draw  lig^  from  that  dadcness.  He  protested,  at  that  time,  upon 
jny  expostnlations  with  him,  t}iat  it  was  not  approadhing  denth, 
and  the  punishment  that  was  like  to  attend  him  in  ^his  woHd,  that 
moved  him  to  repentnnee,  but  the  blackness  ^f  the  crime,-  and  his 
lending  a  gracious  God,  and  forgetting  Wis  dear  Redeemer's  pre- 
empt 8«    And.  here  he  broke  forth  into  holy  ^aculati^ns  £t  iorJgL 
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Ckrisdan  and  i(  trae  penitent.  And  when,  among  oAer  pas. 
fliges,  I  minded  him,  that  it  would  not  be  Ung  before  he  would 
eotte  to  his  trial,  and  so  to  his  execution;  he  cbearfully  replied. 
That  he  was  rea4y  to  obey  God's  summons.  And  whereas  I  told 
him,  it  would  be •withui  a  few  days ;  he  said,  he  should  be  content 
if  it  were  within  a  few  hours.  He  then  shewed  me  the  places,  in 
a  little  book  he  had  by  him,  The  Wiy  to  Eternal  Happiness,  which 
gave  him'  the  greatest  comfort,  and  prescribed  him  most  excel* 
lent  directions.    The  book,  treated  of  the  nature  of  a  true  re*. 

Entance,  of  confession  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
»rd's  supper,  and  the  rules  of  a  Christian  life;  to  which  are  added 
iereral  meditations  proper  for  festivals,  prayers  suited  to  all  condL 
Mons,  and  a  pathetick  sermon  on  the  Passion  of  Christ;  all  which^ 
he  said,  were  a  great  support  to  him  in  his  present  condition,  which 
he  deplored  chiefly,  because  he  had  made  so  bold  with  Grod,  wh« 
had  manifested  himself  to  him  upon  many  occasions.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  count,  or  by  the  captain  ?  T« 
whidi  he  answered,  that  he  had  been  in  the  count's  company  twice, 
but  the  captain  would  not  let  him  know  that  it  was  the  count,  yet 
be  believed  it  was  he,  having  formerly  seen  him,  and  that  the  cap* 
tain  still  told  him  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  such  a  gentleman. 

I  went  from  thence  to  the  Polonian,  whom  I  found  engaged  in 
reading  a  German  book,  containing  prayers  and  devotions,  fit  for 
a  penitent,'  which,  he  told  me,  he  was  repeating  to  himself  day  and 
night.  I  gave  him  such  heads  of  contemplation,  as  I  thought  pro. 
per  for  his  condition  and  capacity,  exhorted  him  to  recollect  hipu 
«elf,  and  to  find  out  what  other  sins  he  had  formerly  lived  in,  it 
being  not  sufficient  to  deplore  one,  but  all  he  could  remember,  upon 
aerimis  examination ;  which  he  promised  me  to  do,  and  so'  I  de. 
parted. 

The  last  time  I  was  with  them  wasr  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
•and,  while  Dr.  Burnet  went  to  the  lieutenant,  I  visited  the  captain; 
irhom,  when  I  had  saluted,  I  told  him,  I  hoped  he  had  taken  his 
dangerous  condition  into  consideration,  and  wrought  himself  into  a 
greater  sense  of  his  sins,  than  I  could  observe  in  him,  when  I  wag 
last  with  him.     He  said  he  knew  not  what  I  meant  by  this  address. 
I  then  explained  myself,  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  spoke  it 
"with  relation  to  the  late  great  sin  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  that 
I  hoped,  his  approaching  death  had  made  him  more  penitent,  than 
I  had  f<Mind  him  the  other  day.    To  which  he  replied,  that  he  was 
•aensible  he  was  a  great  sinner,  and  had  committed  divers  enormities 
•in  his  life-time,  of  which  he  truly  repented,  and  was  confident  that 
-God  had  pardoned  him ;  but  he  could  not  well  understand  the  hu« 
•ttour  of  our  English  divines,  who  pressed  him  to  make  particular 
declarations  of  things  ihey  had  a  mind  he  should  say,  though  never 
so  fhlse,  6r  contrary  to  truth ;  and  at  this,  he  said,  he  wondered 
-die  more^  because,  in  our  church,  we  were  not  for  auricnlar  con- 
fession.    He  guessed,  indeed,  he  said,  what  it  was  we  would  hate 
'him  declare,  &c.  that  Count  Coningsmark  had  been  the  contriver 
•of-the  murder,  and  had  heat  in  consnhation  with  him  akont  can^ 
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passing  bis  design,  and  prompted  and  bribed  him  for  that  end ; 
which  falshood  he  would  never  be  guilty  of,  if^.he  had  never  so 
many  lives  to  lose.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  the  lieutenant 
had  been  tampered  with,  and,  by  promises  of  a  decent  burial,  en. 
ticed  to  confess  diings  notoriously  false;  as  that  he  should  shew  Hhe 
said  lieutenant  a  letter,  signed  hy  Count  Coningsmark,  to  engage 
him  in  the  business,  and  offer  him  money  to  stab  Mr.  Thynn,  &c. 
But,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  confess  no  more,  than  he 
had  already  declared  pufolickly  before  the  council. 

I  let  him  run  on,  and  then  told  him,  that  he  was  much  mistaken 
bi  the  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  used  to  reveal 
private  confessions,  nor  oblige  offenders,  in  such  cases,  to  confess 
things  contrary  to  truth ;  that  this  was  both  against  their  practice 
and  their  principles :  the  confession,  I  said,  he  was  so  often  ex* 
horted  to,   was  no  private,  but  a  publick  confession ;  for,  as  his 
crime  had  been  publick,  so  his  repentance  and  confession  ov^t  to 
be  publick  too ;  and  m  that  he  was  loth  to  come  to  It,  he  gave  us 
but  too  much  occasion  to  suspect,  that  his  pretended  repentance 
was  not  sincere  and  cordial.     I  told  him,  that  in  such  wrongs  and 
injuries  as  he  had  d6ne,  there  was  either  restitution  or  satisfaction 
to  be  made ;  at  which  word  he  replying,  how  could  he  make  resti^ 
tution,  no^  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead  ?  I  answered,  because  he  could 
not  make  restitutioi^,  that  therefore  he.  should  make  some  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  this  he  might  do,  by  a  free  and  full  confession  of  his  sin, 
imdof  the  cause  of  it,  and  who  they  were  that  put  him  uppn  it 
I  added,  that,  where  true  repentance  melts  the  heart,  after:  such 
commissions,  there  the  true  penitent  was  readier  to  accuse  hiroself 
than  others  to  charge  him  widt  the  crime,  and  would  have  that  ab. 
-horreney  of  the  sin,  that  he  would  conceal  nothing,  that  served 
either  to  aggravate,  or  expose  it  to  the  hatred  of  all  mankind ;  and 
that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  publick,  not  to  betray  theaccomplices^ 
and  assistants,  and  occasions,  in  such  heinous  offences.     I  tokl  him^ 
he  seemed  to  talk  too  high  for  a  true  penitent,  for  those,  that  were 
truly  so,  were  exceeding  humble,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  men  too; 
and  one  part  of  their  humility  to  men  was,  to  confess  to  them,  and 
to  their  relations,  the  wrong  they  had  done  them:  whereupon  he 
answered,  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  humble  to  Grod,  ,but  h^ 
knew  of  no  humility  he  owed  to  man;  and  God,  he  believed,  had  a 
greater  favour  for  gentlemen,  than  to  require  all  these  punctilioes  at 
their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  tiiink,  that  so  many  thousand 
gentlemen,  abroad  in  the  world,  that  stood  upon. their  honour  and 
reputation  as  much  as  he,  should  be  damned,  or  for  ever  miserable, 
-because  they  cannot  stoop  to  things,  which  will  prejudice  and  spoil 
the  figure  they  make  in  the  world.   As  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  be. 
lieved- Christ's  blood  had  washed  away  his  sins,  as  well  as  other 
men's,  for  on  this  errand  he  came  into  the  world,  to  save'sinners;  he 
•was,  indeed,  sorry  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead,  but  that  was  all  he  pould 
do.     J.  told  him,  that  Christ's  blood  was  actually  applied  to  Apne  but 
the  true  penitent;  and  that  true  repentance  must  discover  itself  in 
-meekness,  humility,  tender-heartedness,  compassion,  righteousness, 
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making  ingenuous  confessions,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  satisfac. 
tion  too,  else,  notwithstanding  the  treasure  of  Christ's  blood,  men 
m^t  drop  into  hell. 

Upon  this  he  replied,  that  he  feared  no  hell.  I  answered,  po8« 
sibly  he  might  believe  none,  or,  if  he  did,  it  might  be  a  very  easj 
one  of  his  own  making.  He  said,  he  was  not  such  a  fool,  as  to 
believe  that  souls  could  fry  in  material  fire,  or  be  roasteJ,  as  meat, 
on  a  great  hearth,  or  in  a  kitchen,  pointing  to  the  chimney.  His 
belief  was,  that  the  punishment  of  tiie  damned  consisted  in  a  de« 
privation  of  the  gracious  and  beatifiick  presence  of  God;  upon 
which  deprivation,  there  arose  a  terror  and  anguish  in  their  souls, 
because  they  had  missed  of  so  great  a  happiness.  He  added,  that 
possibly  I  might  think  him  to  be  an  atheist,  but  he  was  so  far  from 
those  thoughts,  that  he  could  scarce  believe  there  was  any  man  so 
sottish  in  the  world,  as  not  to  believe  the  being  of  a  God,  gracious 
and  just,  and  generous  to  his  creatures;  nor  could  any  man,  that 
was  not  either  mad  or  drunk,  believe  things  came  fortuitously,  or 
that  this  world  was  governed  by  chance.  I  said,  that  this  £rudi  I 
approved  of,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  settled  in  the  reason, 
ableness  of  that  principle :  and,  as  for  material  fire  in  the  other 
world,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  denying  it,  but  rather  hold 
with  him,  that  the' fire  and  brimstone,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  were 
but  emblems  of  those  inward  terrors,  which  would  gnaw  and  tear 
the  consciences  of  impenitent  sinners;  but  still  this  was  a  greater 
punishment  than  material  fire,  and  this  punbhment  he  had  reason 
.  to  fear,  if  he 'could  not  make  it  out  to  me,  or  other  men,  that  his 
repentance  was  sincere. 

^ereupon  he  grew  sullen,  and  some  good  books  lying  upon  the 
table,  one  of  which  was  Amt's  True  Christianity,  he  turned  away 
from  me,  ^d  seemed  to  read  in  it ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
told  me,  that  he  understood  the  Lieutenant's  papers  were  to  be 
printed,  wherein  there  would  be  part  of  Count  Coningsmark's  letter, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  reflecting  on  the  Count  and  him. 
self;  but,  if  they  were  printed,  he  would  print  his  own  story  too, 
which  should  undeceive  the  world,  in  the  fancies  and  opinons,'the 
Lielrtenant's  papers  should  draw  them  into;  and,  in  that  paper,  he 
would  set  forth  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  English  clergy, 
and  the  strange  ways  and  methods  they  take,  with  poor  prisoners, 
to  extort  confessions  from  them*  As  for  the  Lieutenant,  he  said, 
he  was  a  fellow  that  was  poor  and  wretched,  and,  by  his  means 
Xept  from  starving,  and  sometimes  he  was  not  well  in  his  wits ;  that 
himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  an  estate,  and  should  leave 
great  sums  of  money  behind  him  ;  and  that  no  English  gentleman 
would  have  been  so  coarsly  used  in  his  country,  meaning  Pomerania, 
as  he  hath  been  in  this ;  and,  if  the  Lieutenant  persisted  in  his 
falsities,  he  would  die  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth.  I  said,  it  was  not 
probable  that  a  dying  man,  and  a  man  that  was  so  very  sensible  of 
his  sins,  and  who  had  betrayed  nothing  of  any  disorder  in  his  carri. 
age,  during  his  imprisonment,  should  tell  and  aver  things,  which  lie 
luiew  to  be  untrue.     He  said,  it  was  no  strange  thing,  in  England| 
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for  dying  meVi  to  ^peak  notorious  untnuths^  there  being  not  a  few 
examples  of  those  who  had  lately  done  so.  I  told  him,  it  wovld 
be  Tery  fit  that  the  Lieutenant  and  he  should  speak  together,  and 
Captain  Richardson,  I  thought,  would  send  him  presently.  With 
that  he  grew  angry,  and  replied,  he  had  nothing  to.  say  to  hhn,  nor 
did  he  care  for  seeing  him,  iiol-  for  being  troubled  with  any  English, 
dirines ;  they  being  men  too  inquisitive  and  meddling  with  things  that 

.  belonged  not  unto  them ;  and  hereupon  he  turned  away  from  me 
i^in  to  the  book  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

By  and  by  the  Lieutenant  came  in,  with  a  penitent  countenance, 
and  a  mortified  look ;  the  Captain,  seeing  him,  grew-  presently  che. 
lerick,  and  retired  into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  then  asked  him, 
what  he  came  to  trouble  him  for  ?  He  did  not  care  for  the  sight  of 
hhn,  especially  since  he  had  bespiCttered  him  so  notoriously  with 
antruths.  The  Lieutenant  very  meekly  told  him,  that  they  had  not 
h>ng  to  live,  and  therefore  he  was  come  to  admonish  him  to  repent 
6f  what  he  had  done,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  freely  forgave  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  by  drawing  him  into  the  late  unhapp^f 
action.  The  Captain  hereupon  called  him  lyar,  and  asked  hidi^ 
how  he  durfft  vent  such  abominable  lyes  concerning  him  and  CovMll 
Coningsmark ;  how  he  could  have  the  confidence  to  tell  men,  that 
he  shewed  him  a  letter  of  ^e  Count's,  in  order  to  engage  him ;  and 
of  ionr  hundred  pounds,  that  he  should  offer  hhn^  to  stab  Mr* 
.Thynn,  and  talk  sometimes  of  four-hundred,  and  sometimes  of  two^ 
htfndred  pounds,  which  was  a  perfect  contradiction;  and  if^  saith 
he,  t  had  been  so  base  or  foolish,  as  to  make  you  such  an  ofief^ 
ypu^  that  were  the  elder  man,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
Ihore  wit  than  myself,  why  dki  not  yoa  chide  and  reprove  me,  for 
tempting  you  to  such  dishonesty  ?  One  would  think  you  are  di8« 
tractied,  or  had  a  soft  place  in  your  head:  is  this  your  gratitude  t6 
a  person  that  hath  relieved  yon,  and  done  you  kindnesses  ?  And  nfib 
jnon  not  afraid  to  die  with  a  lye  in  your  moudi?  Here  I  interposed^ 
and  told  the  Captain,  that  this  wrath  and  anger  was  but  an  ill  pre. 
paration  for  ai^other  world,  and  that  greater  meekness  and  charity' 
^froiild  becotne  a  dying  man.  To  this  he  answered,  it  is  yon  divine 
tiiat  ar^  the  causes  oif  this  passion,  by  obliging  people  to  confess 
more  than  is  true.  The  Lieutenant,  all  this  while,  heard  the  Captain 
tery  patiently ;  professed  that  tiiis  was  the  first  time  that  he  was 
called  lyar  to  his  face;  and' that,  which  formerly  he  could  not  hate 
iBndlired  from  the  greatest  man,  he  was  very  willing  to  bear  now^  out 
tK  respect  to  that  God,  from  whom  he  expected  pardon  of  his  Sins. 
And,  as  for  what  he  had  said  and  confessed  to  other  men,  he  ^took 
God  to  witness,  that  it  was  nothing  but  truth;  'and  though  it  Wag 

•  possible,  in  his  confessions,  he  might  mistake  pounds  for  dollars, 
that  being  the  word  commonly  used  in  telling  money  in  England,  bM 
dollar  is  in  Germany,  yet  he  meant  nothing  by  it  bnt  dollars ;  and 
what  he  had  said  of  the  different  sums,  was  vlery  true,  for  at  one  tim^ 
he. had  ofiered  him  two-hundred,  at  another  fOur.huhdred^  so  that 
iKould  be  no  contradiction.  The  Captain,  notwithstanding  this,  still 
ffifip^  |i|p  1^9  and  nn^rateful,  while  the  Lieut^iitnt  stoo4  W^pp 
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hbA,  talking  with  great  meekness  and  hnmilitj,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  with  his  hat  off,  and  sajing  to  him:  You  know,  and  yoaf 
-conscience  knows  the  truth  of  these  things  ^  why  would  yon  offer 
rae  these  sums  ?  You  know  you  made  me  these  offers ;.  God  fbrgiT* 
yoQ,  and  I  forgiTe  you.  This*  said,  when  the  Lieutenant  saw  flwl 
Ym  speaking  did  but  inrage  him  more,  he  took  his  leaye,  wishing 
him  a  sight  of  the  error  ofiiis  ways.  The  Lieutenant  being  gone, 
/ 1  atajred,  hoping* this  religious  confidence  of  the  Lieutenant  might 
work  the  Captain  into  remorse,  but  it  was  all  in  rain:  I  persisted 
in  my  formier  assertions,  that  repentance  could  not  be  true,  which 
was  hot  attended  with  meekness,  humility,  and  patience;  but  he 
taming  from  me,  and  looking  into  his  book,  and  refusmg  to  giyt 
me  an  answer,  I  left  him  too,  wishing  him  a  better  mind. 

From  thence  I  went  up  to  the  penitent  Lieutenant,  where  I  found 
ike  Polenian  ioo.  I  told  the  Lieutenant,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  sea 
Mis  diHstian  bNehavioar  under  reproaches,  and  nothing  pleased  me 
more  in  matters  of  repentance,  than  humility  and  patience  under 
injuries^  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  where  we  hare  to  deal  with 
Qvd^  who  hath  been  for  many  years  patient,  under  the  injuries  we 
llaYe  ofibned  to  his  Majesty.  He  dien  vented  some  comfortable 
cjacalatloii8,'and  expressed  how  freely  he  forgaye  that  stubborn  man^ 
whom  no  ihtreaties  or  arguments  could  work  upon.  And  while 
Or.  Burnet  yrent  with  the  Lieutenant  to  the  fire.side,  I  entered  int» 
discourse  with  the  Polonian,  who  gave  me  his  confession  in  High* 
l)utch,  Written  from  his  own  mouth  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  sign^ 
by  him  th^  Polonian.  I  asked  him,  whether,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy 
9f  tite  great  God,  he  beliered  the  things  said,  in  that  confession^ 
to  be  true  or  no  ?  He  answered  yes ;  whereupon,  to  be  fully  saiisi^ 
fied,  I  delsired  a  German  gentleman  then  present  to  read  it  over 
again  in  his,  and  my  hearing,  and  to  read  it  distinctly,  that  in  case 
thisre  were  any  mistakes  in  it,  he  might  rectify  it ;  for  as  I  waa 
WiUitig,  I  said,  he  should  clear  himself,  so  I  should  be  sorry  he 
should  asperse  another  man,  or  say  any  thing  of  him,  that  might 
iliijustly  reflect  upon  his  reputation.  He  promiseid  me,  that  he  would 
attend  carefully,  and  take  notice  of  etery  expression,  which  ao.. 
COrdingiy  he  did;  and,  finding  a  mistake  in  the  paper,  in  point  of 
time,  he  immediately  gave  notice  of  it,  which  I  caused  to  be  recti^ 
fted ;  and  hating  heard  it  read  over  before  him,  I  charged  him  oncQ 
more,  as  he  Was  to  give  an  account  to  God,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell 
thb,  whether  things  were  carried  on,  and  managed  in  those  circum^ 
fttanee!^,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  ?  To  which  he  religiously 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  asked  him  thereupon,  how  long  hb 
li^  been  a  Protestant  of  the  Augsbourg  confession,  for  he  had  been 
bttd  a  FlEipist?  To  which  he  answered,  ever  since  his  last  sickness; 
whfdi,  as  I  remember,  he  said,  was  about  Michaelmas  kst;  when 
being  told,  that  th«  Protestant  religion  was  more  conformable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  he  consented  to  embrace  it,  and  hadi  kept  to  It 
eter  sin^.  I  demtoded  of  him  to  tell  me  seriously,  whether  he 
lad  not  led  a  t^ry  debandied  life  formerly,  which  made  him  venttfto 
tpdtttbAt  Hie  liiliaifiBii  eniierprise;  he  told  me  nO)  and  Ai^LthA  teM^ 
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been  so  &r  from  committing  any  such  crime  heretofore,  that  he  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  with  masters,  who  were  sober,  and  men 
that  were  enemies  to  disorder  and  debauchery  /  that,  accordmg  to 
his  capacity,  he  had  always  made  conscience  of  grosser*  sins,  and 
had  been  very  punctual  in  saying  those  prayers  he  had  been  taught 
either  by  his  parents,  or  such  persons  as  he  couTersed  with;  tind 
that  Giptain  Vrats,  when  he  bid  him  shoot  Mr.  Thynn,  told  him, 
that  it  was  here,  as  it  was  in  Poland,  where  the  sermnt,  that  doth  his 
master's  command  in  such  cases,  is  blameless,  and  the  master  bears 
all  the  burden;  and  that  preYailed  with  him,  tho'  he  found  no  small 
reluctancy  in  his  breast,  and  pleaded  with  the  Captain  aliout  the 
heinousness  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  I  then  endearoured  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  repentance  he  felt  in  himself,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  fear  of  a  shameful  death,  or  from  an  hatred  of  shi,  and  loye 
to  God;  whereupon  he  gave  me  such  an  account  as  his  honest  sinu 
plicity  dictated  to  him,  and  said,  that,  if  he  were  to  live  any  longer 
in  this  world,  he  terily  thought  this  one  sin  would  keep  his  soul  so 
awake  for  the  future,  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
him  act  again,  against  his  conscience.  This  had  roused  him,  and  he 
now  perceived  tihe  sweetness  of  a  good  life,  and  keeping  close  to  the- 
.ways  of  God.  He  was  sensible  he  had  deserved  the  punishment,  the 
law  would  inflict  upon  him ;  and  all  his  confidence  was  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  who  knew  how  he  was  drawn  in,  and  the  plainness  of  his 
.temper,  wrought  upon  by  the  Captain's  subtlety;  however,  he  freely 
forgave  him,  atid  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  And 
here  ended  my  conference  with  the  respective  prisoners ;  having 
wished  them  the  powerful  assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  I  took  my 
leave  of  them.  The  Lieutenant,  who  in  repeated  words  expressed 
bit. honest  design,  in  having  the  following  papers  published,  desired 
me  to  go  with  him,  on  Friday  following,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
there  to  tell  the  spectators  what  he  shoidd  think  fit  to  say  to  them : 
I  told  him  I  would  very  readily  oblige  him  in  his  request,  but  that 
I  was  bound  to  preach  that  very  morning,  and  that  very  hour,  when 
he  should  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution ;  however,  Dr.  Burnet, 
.who  had  he&ik  his  spiritual  father  all  along,  would  not  fail  to  do  that 
last  office  for  him,  in  which  he  rested  satisfied;  and  with  all  hu. 
.mility,  in  a  penitent  posture,  bid  us  adieu. 

In  the  translation  of  the  following  papers,  I  could  not  be  curious 
in  the  stile,  because  I  was  forced  to  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
.Lieutenant's  expressions.  He  writ  not  to  shew  his  learning,  but  his 
piety ;  having  never  been  brought  up  to  letters,  rhetorick  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  expected  f^om  him.  I'ruth  sounds  better  from  a 
plain  man,  than  from  jan  orator;  and  the  less  ornament  there  is  in  a 
dying  person's  discourse,  the  less  it  will  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy. 
The  ejLpressioq^  used  here  speak  his  heart  more  than  bis  fancy, 
and  when  a  man  is  preparing  for  a  tremendous  eternity,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  study  eloquence.  The  words  here  are  not  chosen,  but 
.  flow  naturally ;  and  the  honesty  of  his  soul  dwells  in  the  home-spun 
Bieditations.     To  have  afiected  better  language,  than  himself  used, 

i  b<een  injustice;  and  to  say  in  English  .what  he  had  not  said  in 
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his  own  language,  had  not  been  to  translate,  but  to  polish  his  ad. 
monitions.  Such  a  plain  harangue,  it  is  like,  may  be  nauseous  in  a 
critical  age,  where  learning  and  wit  ride  in  triumph ;  yet  a  soul, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone  that  his  was,  cau  relish  the  sweet, 
ness  of  it:  himself  was  afraid,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
wonld  be  an  offence  to  the  curious  readers ;  and  therefore  begs  *of 
them,  when  they  came  to  peruse  it,  to  make  greater  use  of  thdr 
charity,  than  their  sagacity. 

The  same  I  must  say  of  the  Polonian's  confession,  "^ere  you 
must  expect  no  better  entertainment;  he  could  but  just  express  his 
meaning,  and  was  no  greater  scholar  than  nature  had  made  him, 

I  was  at  first  in  some  doubt,  whether  I  should  publish  the  Captain's 
answers  to- my  queries  and  expostulations,  because  some  of  them 
saTOur  of  prophaneness :  yet  considering  that  the  Evangelist  hath 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  ill  language  of  the  one^ 
as  well  as  with  tiie  penitent  expressions  of  the  otiier  malefactor,  I 
was  willing  to  follow  that  great  example;  hoping  that  those  loose  dis. 
courses  of  the  man  may  serve  as  sea-marks,  to  warn  passengers  from 
running  upon  these  sands.  That  which  I  chiefly  observed  in  him 
was,  that  honour  and  bravery  was  the  idoi  he  adored,  a  piece  of 
p^posterotts  devotion,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  as  if  he 
thought  it  would  merit  praise,  not  to  decede  from  what  he  had  once 
said,  though  it  was  with  the  loss  of  God's  favour,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  a  good  conscience.  He  considered  God,  as  some  generous,  yet 
partial  prince,  who  would  regard  men's  blood,  descent,  and  quality 
more  than  their  errors;  and  give  vast  grains  of  allowance  to  their 
breeding  and  education;  and  possibly  the  stout  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Roman  bravo's,  for  he  had  read  history,  might  roll  In  hu 
mind,  and  tempt  him  to  write  copies  after  those  originals;  or  tifi 
think,  that  it  was  great  to  do  ill,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Whe« 
ther  after  my  last  conference  with  him  he  relented,  I  know  not; 
those  that  »w  him  go  to  his  execution  observed,  that  he  looked  nn. 
daunted,  and  with  a  countenance  so  steddy,  that  it  seemed  to  speak 
his  scorn,  not  only  of  all  the  spectators  that  looked  upon  him,  but 
of  death  itself^  But  I  judge  not  of  the  thoughts  of  dying  men  *  tiiose 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  best,  to  whom  men  stand  or  fall. 
I  cannot  say,  that  I  remember  every  syllable  of  the  several  con. 
fcrences;  but  sure  I  am,  I  have  not  mistaken  the  sense  of  what  he 
said,  nay  think.  I  have*  kept  to  the  very  words,  he  then  nsed,  as  much 
as  is  possibl^/  I  would  not  wrong  the  living,  much  less  the  dead ;; 
but  tmdi  b  a  thing,  wl>ich  though  not  always  conveniently,  yet  may 
lawfully  be  said  at  all  times :  this  was  all  I  aimed  at,  and  because 
reports  are  already  spread  abroad  of  other  discourses  and  ex. 
pressions,  this  unhappy  man  should  use  to  me,  and  how  he  af- 
fronted me  in  prison,  it  was  fit  tha  world  be  undeceived. 

ANTHONY  HORNECK. 
M  the  Saooji^  March  13, 1691* 
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For  Dr.  BURNET, 

SlB,  ^ 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness ;  and  promise  myself,  thai, 
according  to  yonrword,  you  will  publish  my  little  writings,  intended 
only  to  let  the  world  see,  that  I  came  not  into  this  country  with  a 
design  of  being  engaged  in  the  late  black  deed.  And,  since  the 
Justices  haye  not  <kclared  what  I  can  say,  or  did  say  for  mysdf* 
the  rabble,  it  is  like,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  money  brought  me 
OTer  into  these  parts:  in  which  verdict,  they  will  be  undeceiyed,  if 
you  will  be  pleased  to  let  them  read,  in  English,  what  I  haye  set 
down  in  these  papers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged  Seryant, 
Written  in  the  Frison^ 
London^  1682.  JOHN  STERN. 
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LAST  MEDITATIONS)  PRAYERS,  AND  CONFESSION 

OF 

,     LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN. 

Let  God  have  uU  the  Glory ^  and  Man  acknowledge  his  otcn 

Unzsorthiness. 

I.  OEEK  ye  first  God's  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  Matt,  yi.  33.  I  said  in  my 
trouble,  I  am  cast  out  from  thine  eyes,  notwithstanding,  thou  didst 
hear  the  yoice  of  my  weeping.  When  I  cried  unto  thee,  thou  didst 
see  my  trouble,  and  didst  know  my  soul  in  adyersitv.    Watch,  and 

f)ray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  for  the  deyil,  like  a  roaring 
ion,  walks  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  deyour.  In  the  third 
book  of  Moses,  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  bear  no  malice  to  any 
of  the  children  of  thy  people;  by  these  are  meant  our  neighbours. 
In 'the  first  book  of  Moseis,  chap.  yi.  The  >  inclinations  of  man 
are  said  to  be  eyil  from  his  youth ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  can  endure 
ho  such  maliciousness. 

I  have  been  a  traveller,  any  time  these  twenty-three  years,  and 
hacve  perceived  but  little  malice  in  my  heart;  though  I  have  \xbA 
too  <^ten  cause  and  provocation,  yet  have  I  committed  all  to  God, 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  all.  What  hath  brought  me  to  this  present 
misfortune,  is  known  to  God  alone;  yei  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  be. 
cause  I  did  not  abandon  the  world,  lived  in  carnal  security,  and 
fninded  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  more  than  God,  blessed  for  evermore  • 
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fbr  wfaich  I  am  heartily  penitent,  and  I  thank  my  God,  who  ha<li 
brought  me  to  a  knowledge  of  myself,  and  given  me  his  grace,  4o 
came  to  a  true  sorrow  for  my  manifold  sins;  if  I  hare  been  enticed^ 
or  tempted  by  any  person  to  this  wickedness,  as  it  is  evident  I  have;, 
I  beg  of  OM  to  pardon  him,  for  Christ's  sake:  and  I  desire  all  per* 
Bona,  that  shall  read  what  I  have  written  here,  during  my  imprison^ 
ment,  to  consider  of  it  seriously,  het  no  man  rejoice  at  his  neigfa«. 
bonrt'  misfortunes ;  every  man's  last  hour  is  not  come  jet:  when 
yon  see  a  prisoner  led  along,  pray  for  him,  for  the  same  n^iay  }>appea 
im  yon:  hare  compassion  on  your  neighbours,  and  God  will  have 
compassion  of  you.  Be  merciful,  and  God  will  be  merciful  to  you* 
I  give  tiiee  thanks,  sweet  Jesu  Christ,  son  of  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  to  understand  so  much  out  of  thy  holy  word ;  give  me 
constancy  and  perseverance,  that  I  may  obtain  the  salvation  of  my 
ioul.     Amen. 

II.  God  saidi,  man,  help  thyself,  and  I  will  help  thee :  .but  alas ! 
while  we  are  in  this  valley  of  tears,  we  think  seldom,  or  not  at 
all,  of  the  divine  assistance ;  our  eyes  are  darkened,  and  we  con« 
aider  little  besides  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  of  which  Christ  himself  hath  sometimes  com- 
]^ained,  when  men  have  forgotten  htm :  happy  is  the  man  that  feels 
true  repentance  in  his  heart.  Lord  Jesu  !  give  me  that  grace,  who 
am  the  chief  of  sinners.  God,  thou  hast  not  sent  thy  sod  into  the 
world,  to  condemn  sinners,  but  to  save  them:  0,.save  me  not  for 
my  sake,  but  upon  the  account  of  that  precious  blood,  which  was 
tiusA  for  me  on  ^\b  cross. 

III.  I  pray  God,  nobody  may  be  scandalised  at  what  I  write, 
but  let  every  body  lay  to  heart  what  a  poor  sinner  writes  in  prison. 
Ye  children  of  die  world,  when  will  you  betjiipk  yourselves,  and 
consider  the  things  which  belong  to  your  peace,  but  it  is  hid  from 
your  eyei.  O,  may  it  not  contiame  hid  from  you !  keep  close  to 
the  irord  of  God,  and  think  on  die  woman's  seed,  which  was  to 
briiise  die  «erp«it*s  head:  be  vigilant,  and  pray,  that  ye  fail  not 
into  taaptaiion ;  think  often,  that  your  sins  are  an  abomination  to 
God :  take  heed  yoa  give  no  ill  enunpie  to  yoang  children,  whieh 
if  yon  do,  your  account  will  be  dreadfol. 

IV.  John,  the  foremimer  of  our  Lord  Christ,  whmi  he  began  his 
ministry,  die  first  wotds,  he  let  drop  from  his  mouth,  were,  to 
Teeemmend  rqpeatance  unto  the  Impenitent,  Matt.  iii.  and  Matt,  w, 
■i^ii^,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  day  of  grace,  is  come  to 
you,  and  at  haad,  and  God  offers  you  paidon  ^  sin,  and  eternal 
UCe.  in  the  vit&  of^t  Mark,  th#  twelve  apesdes  went  out,  mad 
preadied,  that  men  eboald  repent;  and  Acts  IS.  Repent,  and  be 
4X>BFerteyd,«that  yoar  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  And  Acts  xsr.  What 
mean  j)e,  airs,  we  preach  ^nto  you  the  gospd,  that  ye  may  tarn  to 
God.  O  my  dear  Lord  JesuF,  make  ttie  partaker  of  this  conversioa, 
lor  tfrf  ni«ie*s  sake !  Amen. 

y«  Acts  zviL  30.  Ye  men  of  Adiens,  the  times  of  ignorance  God 
winked  at,  but  now  he  commands  all  men  every  where  to  repent. 
Act,  xxvL  30.   SU  Paul  shews  to  king  Agrippa^ihal  be  ir%&  ^•^K&m 
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fore  called  from  heayen,  to  be  an  apostle,  to  preach  ^Kfpentanee  hotb 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles, .  Ye  that  are  parents,  if  you  haye  children, 
keep  them  close  to  the  fear  of  God;  teach  tiiem  tiie  creed,  and  tiio 
ten  commandments;  send  them  to  school,  and  bmd  them  ont  to  an 
honest  trade;  be  not  ashamed  of  this,  it  is  better  than  an  idle  life, 
or  French  gallantry,  dancing,  &c.  Keep  your  children  out  of 
bad  company,  whether  6iey  be  sons  or  daughters.  A  heathen  writes, 
that,  evil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  which  myself 
hath  had  yery  sad  experience  of.  Before  my  twenty.three^years  tra. 
▼el,  I  should  haye  learned  a  trade;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  God  giye 
me  patience  in  all  my  sufferings.  I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
'thall,  before  long,  be  separated  from  the  world ;  for  it  is  my  greatest 
desire  and  comfort  to  dwell  with  God.    Amen. 

yi.  Gen.  iii.  God  saith,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows,  slialt  tho« 
eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  earth,  of  which  thou  art  taken. 
Vsal.  ciy.  When  the  sun  rises,  man  goes  forth  to  his  labour;  but 
not  to  such  labour,  as  the  deril  suggests  and  tempts  men  to. 

VII.  John  xxi.  When  Peter  was  more  concerned  about  St.  John, 
.than  about  himself,  the  Lord  said,  what  is  that  to  thee!  Luke  yi. 

It  is  said,  thou  hypocrite  first  pull  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother^s  eye; 
and  thus  it  is  with  us.  The  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  we  easily 
spy,  but  are  regardless  of  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

VIII.  Rom.  iiy.  It  is  said,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man'S'Seryant;  he  stands  or  falls  to  his  own  master;  he  shall  be 
holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  hold  him  up.  Preserye  my  steps,  O 
Lord,  that  my  foot  slip  not.  O  Lord,  by  thy  power,  strengthen 
the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  that  I  may  fight  manfully,  and^  both  iii 
life  and  death,  may  press  toward  thee.    Amen.  ~ 

IX.  And  now  ye  that  are  goyemors  of  the  world,  abstain  from 
anger,  Exercise  justice,'Iet  not  tiie  sword  grow  rusty  in  the  scabbard, 
tiiough  you  begin  with  mine  own  head ;  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
dene.  Ye  princes  and  great  lords,  do  the  same;  haye  an  eye  upon 
your  officers,  and  take  notice,  how,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  ^ 
widows  and  orphans,  they  go  about  banqueting,  yisiting  of  play- 
houses, playing  and  hunting;  the  rest  I  will  not  name,  for  fear  of 
giying  scalukl  to  the  younger  sort;  see  tiiat  none  of  them  take 
hribes,  for  unjust  bribing  cries  to  heayen  for  yengeanoe.  By  the 
word  goyemors,  I  understand  kings,  princes,  yiceroys,  lords  of 
countries  and  proyinces  in  Christendom ;  colonels,  captains^  and 
whateyer  titles  they  may  haye;  punish  none  that  are  innocent,  re* 
lease  ra^r  ten  tiiat  are  guilty,  than  condemn  one  innocent  man. 
Ye  kuigs,  princes,  and  presidents,  let  no  proud  and  fiintastick  dresses 
be  allowled  of  in  your  land ;    for,  through  pride,  the  angel  turned 

•  deyil.  Ye  ftUfaers  and  mothers,  cloath  your  children  decendy,  when 
theyare^little;  when  they  grow  big,  they  soon  become  bad  en<H^h. 
Let  no   man  be  taxed  or  rated  aboye  his  ability;    cypress  not 

.^tut  poor,  rather  help  him  to  bear  his  burdeD|  as  miKh  as  it  is 

.possible. 
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'  X.  Let  US  say,  out  of  Psal.  xriiK  28.  The  Lord  my  God  tamir 
any  darkness  into  light.  In  Grenesis  we  read,  that  the  tjioughts  of 
man's  Jieart  are  evU  from  his  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  can 
take  away  that  sinful  inclination:  I  will  say  with  David,  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me ;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy 
spirit  from  me.  Out  of  Psal.  cxt.  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name,  give  all  the  honour  and  glory.  He  that 
is  fallen  into  poverty,  let  him  hope  in  God,  he  will  help  him,  Psal. 
1.  God  himself  saidi,  call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  i 
will  deliver  tliee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me.  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  for  Christ  is  good  and  gracious;  and,  because 
he  is  merciful,  let  us  call  upon  him  ;  as  it  is  said,  Luke  xv.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  l|ieaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  wor« 
thy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

XI.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  mentions,  in  a  certein  place,  how  a  man 
may  have  all  things  and  yet  have  no  charity.  Christ  also  exhorts 
us  to  love  one  another.  I  may  say  as  it  is  in  the  song,  Love  is  quite 
extinguished  among  the  children  of  men.  Deut.  xxii.  If  thou  see  a 
stranger's  ass,  or  ox,  go  astray,  thou  shalt  take  them  into  thy  house.' 
Levit.  xix.  Thou  shalt  bear  no  grudge  to  any  of  the  children  of  thy 
people,  which  have  provoked  tliee  to  anger.  Prov.  xxi.  If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  give  him  meat;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 
Matt.viii«  wad  Luke  vi.  I  say  unto  you  that  hear,  love  your  ene. 
mies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you^ 
pray  £or  them  that  persecute  you,  and  despitefuUy  use  you,  that  ye 
may  be  children  of  your  father,  which  is  in  heaven,  who  is  good  to 
the  unthankful,  and  to  the  evil.  Think  of  this  ye  proud,  vaia.glo» 
rious,  and  wrathful  men,  who  say.  Shall  I  yield  ?  I  am  much  better 
^lan  you.  Agree  with  your  broUier  quicldy,  while  you  are  yet  in 
the  way  with  him.  When  you  come  to  your  long  home,  you  will  be 
weary,  and  find  another  register,  or  book  of  account  before  you. 
And  here  I  beg,  of  all  those  who  shall  read  these  lines,  if  in  any  ming 
I  haye  been  against  them,  or  offended  them,  to  forgive  me,  for  Christ's 


Xll.  Ecdes.  ji.  Solomon  saith,  It  is  an  evil  that  I  saw  under  the 
sun,  and  it  jui  very  common  among  men,  that  God  hath  giveil  to  some 
H^en  riches  and  honour,  and  they  want  nothing  that  the  heart  desires.. 
By  snch,  Solomon  understands,  lords,  and  governors  in  this  world: 
take  beed  of  pride,  and  voluptuousness,  wrath  and  anger,  for  ^eae^ 
are  now  becoine  very  common;  and  such  men  ate  apt  to  cry,  am 
not  I  a  lord  ?  Am  not  I  a  governor  ?  King  David  was  very  peni. 
tent  Exod.  V.  Pharaoh  tells  Moses,  who  is  the  Lord,  whose  voice 
I  should  hear  ?  But  notwithstanding  he  jnust  sink  in  the  Bed  Sea. 
Take  heed,  the  sea  of,  sin  is  deeper,  than  tiie  western  ocean;  make 
haste,  make  haste  to  get  into  beaven's  boat,  that  ye  may  get  into  the 
ship  of  God. 

Xtll.  Ye  proud,  who  is  t|iere  among  you,  that  will  take  a  view  of 
his  life?  ThU  is  ve^' usual,  with -you  to  cry,  t  have-sent  my  taylor 
into  FnM^f  to  tiring  me  newest  modes  and  taahlons.    TUou.  \uidi%V. 
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Mter  have  gene  to  Jerasalein,  and  cohsidered  the  passion  of  Ckmt, 
and  much  better  would  it  be  for  thee,  if,  instead  of  Tolaptuous 
3fOungsters,  thou  hadst  some  grare  ancient  man  about  thee,  whetLev 
secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  but  such  men  must  be  fools  among  yea. 
€ren.  iii.  When  Adam  and  Eye,  out  of  pride,  affected  to  be  like 
€rod,  they  were  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  God.  The  Sodomites 
were  proud,  Ezek.  xti.  49.  This  was  the  sin  of  thy  ^ister  Sodom, 
pride  and  idl^ess,  and  fulness  of  bread. 

XIV.  Ye  officers,  colonels,  and  great  men,  how  do  you  liye  I 
When  a  country  minister  dies,  to  whom  goes  the  parsonage  ?  To  him 
that  brings  most  money.     Ye  ask  not,  Have  you  studied  hard?  Do 
you  live  a  good  life  ?    Are  you  a  good  preacher  upon  trial  ?   Only 
the  man  saith,  here  is  my  purse,  and  that  is  enough.     The  deceased 
parson  hath  a  son,  it  is  true,  tiiat  is  a  scholar,  but  he  hath  no  money, 
or  he  i^  too  young.     The  widow  hath  divers  children.     Thus  he 
pleads:  And  is  not  this  a  most  lamentable  thing  ?   Ye  generals  and 
colonels,  where  are  your  camp-preachers  ?    I  do  not  ask  you  about 
quarter.masters,  belonging  either  to  generals  or  regiments;   those 
you  do  not  want,  for  they  fill  your  purses :  And  what  religion  are 
they  of?  Why  of  this,  to  take  all  they  can  get.     Who  knows  how 
long  it  will  last  ?  Sometimes  you  carry  your  camp-preachers,  or  ar- 
my.chaplains,  in  your  pockets  ?    O,  how  do  yon  rob  God  of  hll 
honour,  and  your  neighbours  of  their  souls !    He  that  serves,  let 
him  serve  faithfully,  tliat  he  may  be  worthy  of  his  salary :    he,  that 
hath  none,  needs  not  trouble  himself  about  entering  into  service. 
Ye   generals,  colonels,  and  commanders  (when  you   are   in  youf 
march,  or  form  a  camp,  and  are  either  besieging,  or  besieged)  pray 
remember  to  exercise  brotherly  love  to  the  meanest,  as  well  as  the 
greatest.     Ye  commissaries,  where  is  the  provision  ye  are  to  make 
for  the  army  ?  Three  parts  of  it  are  in  your  pockets  ;  and  then  you 
give  the  general  a  present,   but  the  poor  sheep  may  go  to  grass. 
You  countrymen  (that  is  the  word)  you  must  pay;  give  what  you 
have,  and  the  rest  you  may  keep;  such  a  great  man,  or  friend  of  the 
general,  must  have  a  safeguard.     The  poor  widows  and  orphans  run 
about  like  amazed  people,  with  their  children  in  their  arms,  -their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  tears  running  down  their  cheeks  like  pease,  and 
you  shall  not  find  one  in  an  hundred,  that  will  give  them  one  pexiny, . 
though  you  great  ones  have,  it  may  be,  taken  possession  of  their 
cows,  calved,  and  sheep.     Your  soldiers,  in  their  march,  must  at 
least  have  gifts  brought  them;   sometimes  the  money  is  drawn  out 
of  people's^  purses  by  dreadful  oaths.    In  another  place,  you  let 
the  poor  soldiers  lie,  as  it  were,  on  a  heap,  and  plague  the  whofe 
country ;  then  the  poor  must  run  to  the  rich,  to  borrow  money  of 
them  to  treat  aiid  entertain  the  soldiers.     You  great  ones  have 
abundance  brought  in  to  you  by  your  officers,  whereas  the  poor 
soldier  must  content  himself  with  an  empty  house.     You  cause  the- 
poor  people's  oxen  aiid  cows  to  be  driven  aMj^ay,.  and  then  sell  them; 
but  the  meaner  sort  must  eat  dry  bread. 

XV.  Ye  gentlemen,  burgomasters,  aldermen,  and  grand  bailiffs, 
pity  the  p€N>r  in  year  dieting  contributions.   Take  heed  ye  oppress 
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not  ^e  widow  and  orphan,  nor  take  ^their  goods  away  for  your  pri. 
iate  use,  nor  cormpt  yourseWes  with  bribes.  Do  you  nnderstand 
the  Latin  phrase,  Quid  jurist  Or  the  other,  Dapecuniam?  To  make 
your  -own  cause  good,  you  make  feasts  at  the  publick  cost;  and  this 
happens  often,  when  you  are  to  sit  as  judges,  either  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  in  ciYil  causes.  Before  you  do  so,  pray  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  consider  the  import  of  that  place,  John  xiii.  34.  Hereby  shall 
all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  lore  one  another,  i,  e, 
do  justice  one  to  anothen  There  are  many  good  christians  among 
you,  but,  alas !  far  more  of  the  other  sort. 

'  XVL  My  lords,  ye  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  if  it  be  so,  that,  in 
the  town  or  country  you  live  in,  you  hare,  either  for  money,  or 
kindred-sake,  placed  any  ministers,  or  schoolmastersr,  which  are  not 
tapable  to  look  to  their  charge,  or  to  instruct  youth,  you  will  have 
a  Tery  great  account  to  give;  Ye  great  ones^  you  should  at  least  tL 
sit  your  clergy  once  a  year*  but  I  do  not  understand  to  what  purpose 
you  put  the  poor  parson  to  the  charge  of  a  banquet,  which  takes  off, 
at  least,  a  fourth  part  of  his  income  the  first  year,  if  his  parishioners 
in  the  country  do  not  help  him.  You  should  preach,  and  examine 
the  children,  this  your  office  requires.  If  the  minister  hath  good 
drink  in  his  house,  he  is  commended ;  and  thos^,  that  love  the  good 
liquor,  will  commend  his  sermon;  sometimes  there  is  one  that  will 
give  him  a  siWer  cup  for  his  pains,  and  that  is  the  humour  of  the  world. 
.  XVII.  Ye  merchants,  ye  know  it  is  written,  with  wh'at  measure 
you  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  yon  again.  Live  up  to  this  rule, 
•put  not  out  your  money  to  usury ;  content  yourselves  with  honest 
gain,  for  all  depends  upon  the  blessing  of  God-;  unjust  gains  descend 
•not  to  the  third  generation.  Let  every  man,  in  his  own  station, 
take  care  to  mind  his  calling,  and  do  what  he  is  commanded.  Do 
not  sit  down  and  write  two  for  one,  and  then  lay  the. fault  upon  your 
%nan.  Take  heed  of  cursing  and  imprecations,  whereby  you  en. 
deavonr  to*  make  old  commodities  new,  especially  where  the  buyer 
l\ath  no  great  skill,  whence  he  must  needs  be  cheated ;  you' give  it 
him  upon  your  word,  though  it  h  not  worth  a  straw. 

XVIII.  Ye  seamen  and  skippers,  how  do  you  live  at  sea?  Take 

tip  your  anchors  in  the  name  of  Grod,  and  in  the  same  name  yon 

lOn^  to  spread  your  sails.     When  the  merchants  grow  rich,  pre. 

lently  they  must  have  great  gardens,  with  delicate  houses  for  plea. 

ntre,  where  they  may  treat  &eir  rich  acquaintance :  If  they  give  at 

'any  time  something  to  the  poor,  in  their  houses,  or  in  the  hospitals, 

it  is  not  much.    When  the|r  b^n  to  be  merry  at  their  feasts,  then 

'tlie  next  discourse  is  about  their  incomes :  I  have  a  ship  at  sea,  saith 

'000,80  much  I  get  by  tiiis  voyage.     Wretched  man !  Thou  telkest 

•of  thy  gain,  but  dost  not  pray  to  God ;  thou  mindest  thy  pleasure ; 

•tfaon  dealest  with  the  great  ones  in  the  country ;   sometimes  thou 

^^goest  abroad  thyself,  and  courtiers  do  cheat  thee ;  then,  then-,  thou 

•cnrsest,  because  thou  canst  not  recover  it.     In  travelling,  mien  meet 

^wiA  variety  of  people.    Sometimes  thou  hast  an  old  mistress,  her 

-thou  goest  to  Tisit,  and  after  that  hast  ike  confidence  to  ask,   Why\ 

-tfayship  was  lostai  seai  (ha  thathatban  honest  wifa^  Uil\^j£A!^ 
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tiiy  idfe,  nor  children,  nor  family.  You  should  not  spend  so  mtick 
,  time  as  you  do  in  taverns,  for  there  you  ordinarily  stay  tUl  -mid. 
night.  And  ye  bakers,  brewers,  and  butchers,  sell  as  you  mean 
to  answer  it  to  God;  for  tiie  magistrates  are  apt  to  connire  at  you 
upon  tiie  account  of  friendship,  or  some  other  relation,  but  this 
should  not  be.  On  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  your  cups  of 
brandy,  you  should  take  a  prayer-book  in  your  hands,  and  out  of 
that  instruct  your  children :  Look  into  Psal.  cxxiL  I  was  glad,  saith 
Dayid,  when  they  said  unto  me,  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  thou  house  of  God!  If  any 
of  you  fall  into  poverty  or  sickness,  you  tliat  are  their  neighbours 
set  them  up  again;  you  need  not  fear  that  this  brotherly  love  will 
make  you  Anabaptists.  Cloath  yourselves  and  children,  according 
to  your  state  and  condition;  give  to  the  poor  according  to  your  abi^ 
lity,  and  that  is  your  blessing ;  for,  by  this  means,  you  will  want 
nothing  that  is  necessary  here  on  earth. 

XXII.  And  now,  ye  prisoners,  how  do  you  behave  yourselves  in 
prison?  Keep  close  to  the  word  of  God,  and  you  will  receive 
peace  and  comfort:  Do  not  you  read,  Isa.  liii.  4.  He  hath  surely 
born  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows :  He  was  stricken,  and 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted:  See  what  he  saith,  Mark  xiv.  34. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.  This,  said 
Christ,  at  that  time,  when,  for  die  sms  of  the  whole  world,  he 
Buffered  himself  to  be  imprisiped  and  bound.  Was  not  that  an 
exceeding  great  love,  which  Christ  hath  expressed  to  all  mankind? 
Greater  love  he  could  not  shew;  And  this  he  did,  that  we  might 
think  of  him,  when  any  of  us  are  taken  prisoners.  Let  such  a 
one  examine  himself,  for  what  reason  he  is  imprisoned ;  if  he  find 
himself  innocent,  let  him  have  patience,  let  him  not  curse ;  if  he 
find  himself  guilty,  let  him  pray  diligently ;  if  the  crime  be  great 
and  heinous,  let  him  pray  the  oftener,  and  send  up  his  sighs  every 
tnoment  to  God,  and  he  will  turn  all  things  to  his  advantage, 
Christ,  our  Lord,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (though  we  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  him)  said,  Matth.  xxvi.  4%  Abba,  Fa. 
ther,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.  Behold  here  his 
mighty  love,  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  when  we  were  yet  his 
enemies!  He  suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned;  this  is  no  small 
comfort  for  you  when  you  lie  in  a  prison;  for  which  reason^ 
consider  seriously  of  it;  but  take  heed  you  do  pot  curse  in  pri. 
son;  do  not  break  forth  into  wrath  and  anger;  be  patient, 
confide  in  Grod,  who  will  support  you  in  all  things,  if  you  call 
upon  him.  ,  Use  no  threatenings,  that,  in  case  you  come  t>ff,  you 
will  remember  the  persons  that  have  been  the  cause  of.your  inu 
prisonment.  This  makes  your  case  but  worse :  commit  revenge  to 
Grod,  for  thou  art  not  permitted  to  be  thine  own  revenger:  for  he 
that  judges  shall  be  judged.  The  law  of  God  and  man  condemns 
these  things ;  he  that  sins  much  must  repent  much ;  this  is  Gt>d*a 
order,  who  can  truly  say  of  himself,  as  it  is  in  John  xiv,  I  am  the 
'  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And,  if  he  be  the  way.  we  cannot 
possibly  err  if  we  follow  him;  if  he  be  the  truth,  we  cannot  pos» 
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Hibly  be  deceWed  by  him;  if  he  be  the  life,  we  cannot  possibly 
€om^  by  any  thing  that  is  hurtful.  If  your  flesh  ai^d  blood  be 
stnutened  in  prison  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil ;  if  the  chains 
and  shackles  press  hard  upon  you,  remember  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  our  Redeemer  bore,  and  without  any  guilt  of  his  own. 
Matth.  xi.  98,  It  is  written,  Come  to  me  all  ye  who  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you ;  and  let*  this  be  for  your 
comfort.  Nor  is'  it  enough  that  a  man  is  laden  with  bonds  and 
chains,  for  that  is  only  a  temporal  punishment ;  yon  must,  at  the 
same  time^  take  your  hearts  prisoners  by  the  word  of  Grbd.  Sigh, 
therefore,  with  David,  and  say, 

*  Look  not  npoa  my  sins,  O  God, 

Make  pure  my  heart,  make  clean  my  soul ; 
A  new  gloss  on  my  spirit  set, 

..  And  from  thy  presence  chase  me  not. 
Thy  holy  spirit  grant  thou  me,  ^ 
With  peace  and  health  refresh  mou  me, 
To  please  thee,  make  me  willing.  Lord !     Amen. 

Thus  ought  men  to  live  in  prison,  npon  which,  by  the  grace  of 
Crod,  remission  of  sins  must  necessarily  follow. 

XXIII.  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  common  soldiery,  which  I 
would  not  willingly  do,  for  there  is  great  philosophy  to  be  found 
among  them,  t.  e.  There  is  nothli^  in  the  world,  but  you  may 
find  it  among  soldiers :  You  find  learned  and  unlearned,  good  and 
bad,  holy  and  profligate  men ;  you  find  some  who  really  aim  at 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  others  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  tiie  devil,  and  live  according  to  his  will :  nay,  many  strangers, 
which  no  man  knows  who  they  are ;  one  fears  God,  another  bias, 
phemes  him.  In  a  word,  you  have  among  the  soldiers  pious  and 
ImiHOus  men ;  and,  if  a  soldier  leads  a  good  life,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  stricter  than  a  capuchin's ;  but  such  a  one  is  a  creature  very 
despicable,  yet  more  or  less,  according  to  the  country  he  lives  in* 
When  an  enemy  knocks  at  your  gates,  ye  great  ones,  and  you  cut 
but  get  soldiers,  you  rejoice  exceedingly ;  but,  if  God  give  you 
peace  again,  I  am  sure  you  have  no  command  from  him,  that  they, 
who  have  served  you  faithfully,  should  be  cashiered  and  sent  away 
wididut  pay,  and  those,  wMch  stay  behind,  should  scarce  have 
bread  enough  to  eat.  I  suppose  they  are  creatures  created  of  Grod, 
and  redeemed  as  well  as  you;  he,  that  wrongs  diem,  wrongs  Grod' 
in  heavm :  here  I  must  die  for  a  man's  fortune,  with  whom  I  never 
dianged  a  word  all  my  life ;  for  a  woman,  which  I  never  saw  ; 
nay,  for  a  man  that  is  dead,  whom  I  never  had  a  view  of:  And 
are  not  these  three  very  great  tilings  ?  I  leave  it  to  every  man's 
connderation.  It  would  grieve  a  man,  I  confess^  it  is  a  little 
bard;  yet  be  it  as  Crod  pleases,  I  have  intirely  resigned  myself  to 
his  wHl.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  loved  in  the 
wefid :  next  to  God  and  his  holy  precepts,  I  have  loved  my  neigh^ 

•  1kitit|«tora8piiltaat  Bjmm  lued  la  tlM  LnUiflfUi  Chaf^ 
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hoar  'till  the  late  misfortane  befel  me:  I  hate  erer  Uld  i,  gt^ 
fancy  to  travel,  and  from  a  child  haye  h^d  inclinations  to  be  a  sol. 
dier ;  which  desire,  as  that  of  travelling,  hath  yet  much  decreased 
<with  time/  A  courtier's  life  I  never  much  affected,  because  the 
court  is  generally  crouded  with  a  sort  of  politicians,  which  are  no 
better  tlmn  dissemblers.  A  learned  and  experienced  man  I  always  . 
had  a  very  great  esteem  for,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor,  for  I 
have  met  with  both  sorts.  Lastly,  I  have  had  a  peculiar  love  for 
three  things,  yet  have  been  most  miserably  cheated  by  them ;  yea, 
these  three  were  instruments  I  made  use  of,  that  day  I  came  into 
the  late  misfortune.  I  thought  I  had  an  excellent  friend  in  the 
captain,  but  have  been  sadly  deceived  in  him,  and  seduced  by  him: 
that  is  one  thing.  Secondly,  I  have  been  no  hater  of  women,  and 
here  also  I  have  been  cheated.  I  have  also  had  a  great  love  for 
horses,  and,  when  that  late  misfortune  began,  was  upon  the  back 
of  one. 

Let  eveiy  pious  christian  take  a  view  of  the  world ;  let  him  love 
nothing  that  is  in  the  world,  but  God  alone.  Let  him  do  no  WFong; 
nay,  let  him  not  permit  another  person  to  do  that  which  he  can 
hinder,  especially  where  the  poor  and  meaner  sort  are  concerned; 
and  he  that  is  rich,  let  him  look  to  it,  that  he  may  communicate 
to  the  poor  heartily ;  and  let  him  do  the  same  to  the  sick,  and  to 
distressed  families,  and  to  strangers.  The  recompence  God  will 
give,  who  is  so  far  from  forgetting  such  works,  that  he  will  reward 
ihem  a  hundred-fold.  Grieve  n(%  man  who  is  already  grieved,  for 
it  is  sinful.  Rejoice  not  over  any  man's  misfortune,  for,  before  a 
day  be  past,  you  may  come  to  some  sad  accident.  Take  heed  you 
do  not  speak  ill  of  God ;  and  take  no  false  oath. 

Yesterday  I  was  at  the  last  sermon  which  I  am  like  to  hear 
in  this  world ;  the  preacher  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  his  name  Burnet;  and  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  this 
sermon  my  sinful  heart  was  opened,  and  received  great  comfort 
from  it.  The  text  was  as  follows:  Christ  Jesus  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  O  joy  above  all  joy !  O 
comfortable  promise  I  O  sweet  recreation  of  my  soul !  Nay,  no- 
thing can  be  found,  that  tends  more  to  a  poor  sinner's  comfort, 
than  this  comfortable  promise.  If,  therefore,  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  without  doubt,  he  is  come  for  my 
sake  too.  Therefore,  O  my  sins,  why  do  ye  trouble  me  ?  Jesus 
Christ  is  here,  who  will  take  you  away  from  me.  Sing  and  rejoice,* 
O  my  soul,  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii.  10.  I  am  less  than  the  least 
of  all  thy  mercies,  and  the  truth  thou  hast  shewn  unto  thy  servant* 
With  David  we  will  say,  2  Sam.  vii.  19.  What  am  I,  Lord,  and 
what  is  my  father's  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  thus  far? 
With  the  Virgin  Mary,  we  will  say,  Luke  i.  47.  My  soul  magni. 
fies  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  the  God  of  my  salva. 
tion;  for  he  hath  done  great  things  for  me,  and  holy  is  his  name. 

And  here,  you  great  commanders,  give  me  leave  to  present  you 
with  this  humble  supplication,  that  you  would  not  take  it<  illy  be. 
cause  this  writing  comes  to  you  in  a  homely  stile,  yet  it  is  penned 
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widia  good  intent,  and  that  is  enough :  because  I  am  neither  di* 
Tine,  nor  philosopher,  but  have,  by  profession,  been  a  soldier.  I 
haye  written  things  in  very  coarse  language ;  yet,  I  hope^  no  pious 
man  will  think  ill  of  it.  I  have  written  nothing  but  what  I  have 
«een  with  mine  own  eyes ;  I  grant,  you  are  Qot  all  such.persons,  as 
*my  writing  seems  to  make  out,  yet,  must  confess,  that  I  have  known 
abundance  of  such,  but  will  not  call  them  by  their  names.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  seen  so  much,  and  hare  not  esdiewed  that  evil,  which 
hath  at  last  brought  me  to  shame  before  the  world. 

XXiy.  I  shall,  in  the  last  place,  briefly  acquaint  you  with  my 
.course  of  life.  About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  my  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  sent  me  out  oi  Sweden  to  Germany,  where,  for  two 
years  together,  I  went  to  school.  Two  years  after  that,  came  the 
Muscovites,  which  obliged  us  to  fly  back  to  Sweden.  About  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  I  left  Sweden,  and  went  to  Pomerania,  where  I 
served  the  Elector  of 'Brandenburgh  a  quarter  of  a  year;  from 
thence  I  went  through  Poland,  towards  the  German  Emperor's 
dominions.  From  Bohemia,  I  travelled  into  the  Netherlands,  from 
thence  into  France;  from  France  again  into  the  Netherlands  with 
the  army.  After  the  peace,  I  went  back  to  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  and  after  that  again  to  the  Netherlands,  where  I  staid 
eight  years ;  from  thence  I  went  farther,  to  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  then  to  Holstein,  which  was^  in  the  year 
1681.  During  tiiese  thirteen  yearSj  I  have  been  a  papist  twelve 
years,  because  I  was  commonly  all  that  time  in  popish  territories  ; 
but  in  Holstein,  in  the  year  1681,  I  turned  again  to  the  Lutheran 
religion,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  baptised,  and  in  that,  God 
willing,  I  mean  to  die.  I  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  popish 
religion,  because  of  their  many  saints  and  intercessors.  There  is 
no  religion  comes  nearer  to  mine,  than  that  of  the  protestants  in 
England;  God  grant  they  may  live  in  peace  with  the  calvinists  to 
prevent  quarrels,  and  in  opposition  to  the  papists. 

Ah  !  my  dear  Jesus,  look  upon  me  with  the  eyes  of  thy  mercy, 

and  chasten  me  not  according  to  my  desert.     I  flrmly  hope,  thou 

-wilt  not  dismiss  my  broken  contrite  heart  without  a  blessing,  the 

jrather,  because  thou  didst  bespeak  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cross, 

>rith  these  comfortable  words :  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 

Paradise.     O  Jesu  !  Let  me  also  hear  this  word,  and  my  soul  will 

'he  safe.     I  will  not  cease  praying  to  the  very  last,  and  to  say^ 

Lord  Jesu,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.     These  shall  be 

my  last  words,  and  when  I  can  speak  no  more,  O  Lord  Jesu,  thou 

wilt  accept  of  my  sighs,  for  I  believe  that  thou   earnest  into  the 

world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.     Now,  Lord  Jesu, 

Strengthen  me  in  all  my  sufierings.     Thou  sayest,  come  to  me  all 

ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you.    In  this 

faith,  at  thy  command,  I  am  come,  but  altogether  unworthy ;  O 

Lord  Jesu,  heal  thou  me,  for  thou  art  the  true  physician  of  souls. 

Yea,  Lord  Jesu,  I  confess,  that  at  present  I  feel  great  refreshment 

in  my  sinful  heart.     I  an^  as  an  armed  man,  who  goes  against  his 

enemy,  and  will  not  draw  back  one  step,  but  fight  courageouslyy 
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Now,  Lord  Jesu,  thou  hast  armed  me  with  a  stedfast  faith  and  con. 
fidence  in  thee.  ^  Grant  mp.  Lord  Jesu,  that  I  may  be  thankM 
for  this  great  mercy  and  goodness ;  let  me  wrestle  boldly,  and  press 
trough  life  and  death.     Hallelujah, 

Let  me  say,  Lord  Jesn,  with  St.  Paul,  If  God  be  for  us,  who  caii 
be  against  us  ?  Nay,  he  hath  not  spared  his  own  son,  but  hath 
giyen  him  for  our  sins.  Who  will  accuse  the  elect  of  God  ?  It  is 
God  that  justifies.  Who  will  condemn  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  who 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and  intercedes  for  us.  Who  shall  sew 
parate  us  from  the  lore  of  God  ?  Shall  trouble,  shall  anguish,  shall 
piersecution,  shall  hunger,  shall  nakedness,  shall  peril,  or  the 
sword  ?  as  it  is  written  by  David,  Psalm  xriii.  28.  The  Lord  make 
my  darkness  light;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  wash  me  ludd 
purify  me  from  all  my  sins.     Amen^  Jesu,  Amen^  Amen, 

Whatever  state  or  dignity  a  true  christian  i^  of,  he  must  not 
inake  light  of  prayer,  or  think,  I  can  pray  to-morrow,  and  thik 
business  I  must  do  to-day.  Ah !  Christian,  let  thy  business  be 
rather  laid  aside,  except  thy  fellow-christian  should  be  in  the  pongit 
or  death,  or  thy  house  should  be  on  fire,  for  these  things  may  cause 
more  than  ordinary  trouble.  Neglect  not  the  service  of  God,  0 
my  son,  nor  the  festivals  of  the  church,  for  I  can  tell,  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  that  neglect.  In  a  word,  nothing  should  have  so  much 
of  your  care,  as  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  going  to  the  house  of 
God,  where  you  must  not  sit  idle,  but  work  in  the  vineyard^  that 
you  may  receive  your  penny,  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  will 
at  last  give.  Consider  this,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen^  Amen,  My 
sweet  Jesu.     Ameui 

XXV.  And  now  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  came  io  that  latfe 
inisfortune  here  in  London.  About  the  end  of  October  last  I  cam^ 
to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  ci<y,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  lA 
Broadstreet,  in  the  Dutch  Ordinary,  at  the  sign  of  the  City  of 
Amsterdam.  When  I  had  been  there  about  a  month,  a  gentlemail 
came  to  lodge  there,  who  called  himself  Yallicks,  but  his  name  is 
Vrats :  he  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted :  at  last  he  told  me  he  had 
a  request  to  me ;  to  whom  I  replied,  that,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  he  might  command  me.  To  this  he  said,  that  he  had  ft 
quarrel  with  a  gentleman,  and  desired  me  to  be  his  second.  I  told 
him  without  any  consideration,  I  would.  A  fortnight  «fter,  he 
told  me,  that  it  was  good  liring  thereabouts ;  and  if  I  would  take 
a  lodging  in  that  place,  during  the  four  weeks  he  should  stay  in 
London,  he  would  pay  for  me.  Hereupon  he  took  four  servants; 
sometimes  he  was  for  marrying,  sometimes  for  fighting ;  jmd'  if  he 
could  get  one,  who  would  kill  the  gentleman,  he  said  he  would 
give  him  two-hundred,  nay,  three-hundred  dollars.  There  it  rested 
for  a  while.  He  dismissed  two  of  his  servants,  and  was  going  for 
France,  or  Holland.  The  two  servants  continued  without  places. 
Six  days  after,  I  took  leave  of  my  acquaintance ;  and  after  my  things 
had  been  two  days  on  shipboard,  I  went  to  the  Lutheran  church, 
irhere  I  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Vrats,  O  unhappy  letter  I 
The  epntents  were  as  follow : 
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I  am  sorry  I  could  not  hate  th^  fianour  tptake  my  leave  of  you; 
but  be  it  all  to  your  adyantage.  I  »m  going  for  France,  yet  have 
not  as  yet  a  certain  commission.  In  the  mean  while,  be  pleased  to 
Continue,  either  at  Mr.  Block's,  or  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  where 
I  will  not  fail  to  pay  for  all.     1  am,  your  obliged  serrant, 

De  Vrats,  alias  De  Vallicks, 

'After  I  had  read  this  unhappy  letter,  I  changed  my  resolution, 
and  stayed  here,  and  fetched  my  things  from  the  ship,  and  went  to 
lodge  in  Blackmore-street.  About  ten  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
][x>ndon,  sends  for  me,  and  I  came ;  and  himself  took  a  lodging  in 
Westminster,  where  I  was  with  him ;  and  the  count  himself  lay  one 
night  fat  the  captain's  and  my  lodging.  The  captain  then  asked  roe, 
how  Thynn  did  ?  I  told  him  J  could  not  tell,  for  I  had  nerer  seen 
him.  Thereupon  he  told  me,  I  must  see  now,  how  to  order  it^ 
ihat  I  may  come  at  him,  if  I  could  get  but  some  stout  fellows. — ^Do 
you  know  no  Frenchmen  about  town,  or  what  other  people  there 
is?  I  said,  I  would  see.  Then  he  added,  could  not  one  get  an 
Italian,  who  might  dispatch  him,  I  would  giro  him  three  or  fouiC 
bundred  dollars?  I  said,  I  knew  none.  Hereupon  he  got  four 
brace  of  pistols,  three  little  ones,  and  one  brace  of  great  ones* 
The  great  ones,  and  one  brace  of  little  ones,  he  had  by  him  before, 
and  two  long  swords ;  and  then  said,  now  he  is  a  dead  man.  He 
prayed  me  to  cause  two  poniards  to  be  made,  whereof  he  gave  me 
the  draught,  but  I  would  not  do  it.  And  now  he  had  a  mind  to 
draw  in  a  great  many  more.  At  last  I  had  a  yery  strange  ominoua 
dream.  He  saw  I  was  musing,  and  then  asked  me,  what  I  ailed  i 
I  told  him ;  and  he  laughed,  saying,  there  was  no  heed  to  be  given  to 
dreams;  yet  the  dream  proved  too  true.  Now,  I  saw,  he  was 
resolved  to  kill  him ;  when,  therefore,  he  importuned  me  to  engage 
more  men  in  the  business,  I  told  him,  what  can  you  do  with  so 
many  people,  cannot  you  take  three  horses,  you  will  have  use  for 
no  more?  Hereupon  he  fetched  out  money,  and  on  the  Friday, 
before  the  murder  was  done,  he  bought  three  horses.  On  Sunday 
following,  he  told  me,  I  shall  get  a  brave  fellow  (that  was  the  mi. 
fletable  Polonian)  who  came  to  town  on  Friday,  and  the  Sunday 
after  he  killed  the  gentleman  (according  to  order  from  his  master, 
and  you  know  who  his  master  was)  myself  being,  then,  alas !  in 
tiie  company.  Half  an  hour  past  four,  the  genUeman  went  by  in 
bis  chariot  before  our  window.  Thereupon  we  went  for  the  horses, 
and  afterward  rid  toward  the  Pall.Mall,  where  we  met  the  gentlemao^ 
in  his  chariot.  I  rid  before  the  coach,  the  captain  went  close  by  it, 
and  then  cried,  hold,  and  shewed  the  Polonian  the  man  in  the 
coach;  who  thereupon  gave  fire,  and  shot  four  or  five  bullets  into 
his  body.  They  say  he  lived  till  next  morning,  and  then  died* 
On  Monday  following  we  were*  all  taken  prisoners,  and  now  must 
die  too ;  we  have  yet  four  days  to  live.  The  great  God  pardon  us 
this  sin,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen.  For  I  repent  from  tiie  bottom 
of  my  heart,  that  in  ray  old  age,  to  which  I  was  advanced  with 
Ixmoury  I  should  come  to  this  di^ster:  but  it  is  doae^  andcAsaa^ 
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Gire  to  my  futb,  gire  greater  strdigth, 
And  take  from  me  all  doubts  away; 
"WW  I  have  pray'd  for,  gire  me,  Lord. 
In  thy  great  namp  my  soid  hath  pray'd. 
And  now  her  joyful  Amen  sings.  i 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  have. 


THE 

CONFESSION  OF  GEORGE  BORODZ  YCZ, 

THE  POLONIAN, 

Signed  teitb  his  tmn  Hand,  in  Prison,  before  his  Execution. 
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,   GEORGE  BORODZYCZ,  do  here,  in  few  words,  intend 
to  make  known  to  the  world,  how  I  came  into  the  service  of 
Count  Coningsmark.     About  eighteen  months  ago,  I  ^as  recom- 
mended, by  letters,  to  the  Quartermaster.General  Kemp  at  Staden, 
and  from  thence  I  was  to  be  sent  to  the  count  at  Tangier ;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  hard  winter,  I  was  stopped,  for  the  ship,  in  which  I 
'  was  to  go,  stuck  in  the  ice  in  the  River  Elbe ;  this  made  me  stay 
till  farther  orders.    In  March  last  I  received  a  letter,  which  ordered 
me  to  go,  and  stay  in  a  manner,  belonging  to  the  count,  in  the  hi. 
shoprick  of  Bremen,  and  there  expect  new  orders  from  the  count. 
At  last  I  received  a  letter,  with  orders  to  come  by  land  for  Holland; 
but,  destitute  of  an  opportunity,  I  staid  till  the  twelfth  of  Novem. 
ber,  1681,  and  then  new  orders  came,  that    I  should  come  for 
England  to  the  count's  brother,  where  I  should  fetch  horses,  and 
convey  them  to  Strasburgh ;  and,  accordingly,  I  left  Hamburgh  the 
twenty.fourth  of  December,  16dl,  and  was  at  sea  till  the  fourth  of 
February,  1682.    When  1  came  to  London,  I  lay  the  first  night 
in  the  city,  hard  by  the  Royal  Exchange,  at  one  Block's,  and  from 
thence  I  was  conducted  to  the  count's  brother,  and  from  thence  to 
the  count  himself,  who  was  to  be  my  master.    When  I  came  t6 
him.  Captain  Yrats  being  with  him,  my  lord  told  me,  I  should  be 
with  Captain  Vrats  three  days,  till  his,  t.  e.  the  count's,  baggage  and 
goods  he  had  on  shipboard,  came.    Whereupon  the  captain  said, 
he  would  send  his  man  for  me  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
which  he  did  accordingly.     I  went  with  his  man,  and  my  lord 
charged  me,  I  should  do  what  C^tain  Yrats  should  order  me  to  do. 
I  went  thereupon  to  my  chamber,  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer.     On 
Sunday,  about  one  of  the  clock,  came  up  the  captain's  man  for  me, 
and  brought  me  to  the  captain.    When  I  saw  him,  he  told  me,  it 
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18  well  you  are  come,  for  I  hare  a  quarrel  with  an  EDglish  gentle, 
man ;  I  did  formerly  send  him  two  challeng;es,  bnt  he  answered 
them  not ;  whereupon  Connft  Coningsmark,  and  myself,  went  for 
France ;  but  that  gentleman  sent  six  fellows  after  us,  who  were  to 
kill  the  count  and  me.  Accordingly  fhey  came  on  us,'  the  count 
received  two  wounds,  we  killed  two  <if  them,  and  I  am  now  come 
hither  to  attack  that  gentleman,  in  the  open  streets,  as  a  murderer  ; 
and,  as  he  hath  begun,  so  I  will  make  an  end  of  it  Whereupon 
he  gave  me  the  gun,  whidi  I  shoul(^  make  use  of  to  kill  him.  When 
hereupon  I  plead^  with  Captain  Yrats,  and  shewed  myself  tmm 
willing,  saying,  that,  if  we  were  taken,  we  should  come  to  a  very 
ill  end :  he  answered,'  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  if  we 
should  be  taken  prisoners,  it  was  he  that  must  suffer  for  it,  not  I ; 
and,  for  my  service,  he  would  recommend  me  to  Count  Coningi^ 
mark ;  whereupon  I  thought  with  myself,  that  it  might  be  here,  aa 
it  is  in  Poland,  viz.  Where  a  servant  doth  a  thing,  by  his  masi^r'a 
order,  the  master  is  to  suffer  foe  it,  and  not  the  servant. 

We  went,  therefore,  soon  after,  for  our  horses,  and  rid  iowards 
the  F^ll.Mall.  The  captain  told  me,  I  will  stop  the  coach,  and  d» 
joa  fire  upon  the  gentleman ;  which  was  done  accordingly.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  my  honest  parents  must  receive  this  un« 
welcome  news  of  me ;  the  Almighty  God  take  care  of  my  souL  '  I 
have  great  confidence  in  Almighty  Grod,  and  know  that  he  hath 
offered  his  son  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind ;  there^ 
fore  I  believe,  tluit  satisfaction  was  also  made  for  my  sins;  and  in 
ihb  faith,  in  die  name  of  God,  I  will  live  and  die.  Lord  Jesu^ 
give  me  a  happy  end,  fcrf  thy  bitter  death  and  passion  sake.  Ametu 
.  What  pity  is  it,  tmit  I  should  be,  about  the  space  of  seven  weeks, 
upon  the  sea,  betwixt  Hamburgh  and  London,  and  in  great  danger, 
day  iindni^t,  and  yet  should  fall  at  last  into  this  unexpected  mis* 
fortune !  I  can  bear  witness,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  afbrehand.  .  The  great  Gt>d  pardon  those 
men  that  have  brought  me  to  this  fall ;  God  keep  every  mo^r^s 
child  from  all  such  disasters,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen, 
.  And  I  desire  the  doctor  to  pray  for  me,  and  to  let  all  the  world 
my  innocence  after  I  ^m  dead,  timtmen  may  see  and  fear. 

Gbobc^b  BonODZTGS. 


F^r  Robin  Cokscisncb,  or  CowsotsKGE  Roizk, 

'  Sf€  T0&;  I,  pu6S« 
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A  SBORT  ACCOUNT 

f.    •.,..•.  ■  - 

THE  SrjEGE  OF  BANTAM; 

,AND  ITS  SURRENDER  TO  THE  REBELS^ 
-  Who  were  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  and  their  Fleet, 

IN  THE  EAST  iNDIES; 

r       • 

*     ■  

in  a  letter  from  an  English  Factor  to  a  Merchant  of  Lopdon. 
^..London,*  printed  for  John  Smith,  1683.  Folio,  containing  twe 
i  pages.  ^: 

;-      Sir,  * 

llJliEAT  was  6ur  expectation  upon  the  success  of  our  late  am* 
bassador  Kaia  Nebbe's  negotiation  into  England;  of  siettlinga  com^* 
pierce  with  that  kingdom ;  which,  as  it  is  of  all  nations  in  most 
^steem  .  with,  $p  is  it  most  earnestly  desired  by  the  Bantamites, 
who  haTe  a  natural  kindness. for  the  English  in  these  parts. 

Whilst  we  w^re  big  widi  these  joys,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
ftpfm  happened,  ^.which  blasted  all  our  hopes  in  an  instant,  and  un« 
mercifully  :expo8ed  us,  not  only  to  the  fury  of  a=  domestick  enemy, 
hut  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  a  foreign  foe.    '* 

y  Sir,  it  would  be  but  a  needless  trouble  to  tell  you  the  true.  cor« 
respondence,  and  real  friendship,  that  has  been  presienred  between 
{he  English  and  the  Bantamites :  these  allowing  them  a  factory,  and 
a- place  of  residence  for  their  consult  within  the  walls  of  the  town  of 
Bantam,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Java,  whereas  all  ether  foreign* 
^rs,  as  (the  Bengallians,  Cusarats,  Malayans,  Abyssins,  Chinese, 
•Portuguese,. and  Hollanders,  are  placed  without  the  town;  nay  thft 
|rery  Indians  themseWes,  who  come  from  the  borders  of  the  country) 
have  their  places  allotted  them  without  .the  city,  where  t]iey  havo 
ttteir  markets  (or  thi^r  particular  commodities,  the  grand  bazor, 
or  exchange,  being  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  wholly  em* 
ployed  in  tifie  Englbh  factory,  and  for.  stowing  up  the  commodities 
they  trade  in. 

Since  the  last  massacre  of  the  Dutch  in  this  nation,  they  hare 
not  dealt  so  freely  amongst  us,  but  keep  within  their  bwn!  plantation 
at  Batavia,  which  is  some  twelve  leagues^from  Bantam. 

The  Portuguese,  that  deal  at  Bantam,  live  out  of  town  in  the 
same  quarter  with  the  Chinese.  They  drive  here  a  great  trade  in 
pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  sandal-wood,  cubebs,  long  pepper, 
and  other  commodities  that  are  sent  them  from  Malacca ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  factors,  and  commissioners  of  the  Gom 
yernor  of  Malacca,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Goa, 
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J  Thft  English,  besides  their  liberty  ef  kvsidiDg  widku  tile  1t>wn  of 
Bantam,  have  free  access  through  the  whole  courttry.  of  -  Java 
Major,  which  is  a  vast  and  spacious  isle ;  for  from  east  to  west,  it 
ttretchos  one  hnhdred  and.  fifty  leagues,  or  of  miles,  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and-  from  north  to  south,  ninety  leagues,  which  is  twq 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  English. 

The  Dutch  joined  with  the  rebels,  in  this  unnatural  incursion,  ta 
invade  our  city  with  the  more  ease,  we  being  so  unprovided  of  am* 
munition,  and  all  other  conveniences  to  make  any  considerabJjB  re^ 
aistancft^  in  whiqh  they  had  found  much  more  difficulty,  and,  it  ia 
probable,  we  might  have  held  out  as  yet,  had  we  received  that  recruit 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  was  every  day  expected  by  the  am. 
bassador  from  England,  who  is  not  yet  come. 

And  this,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  tragical  part  of  my  letter,  which 
must  needs  create  pity  in  you,  when  you  consider  in  what  conster. 
nation  this  sudden  change  hath  left  us  in,  not  able  to  call  our  lives 
or  fortunes  our  own;  nor  can  we  yet  tell,  whether  we  are  freemen,- 
or  slaves.         '-  .         .  . "        . 

During  the  absence  of  our  ambassador  in  England,  a  match  was 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Bantam,  between  his  eldest  son,  Zerombia 
Zebbe,  and  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Mitram. 

« Thlif  was  a  match  well  proposed^  and  had  been  fortunate  -for  tfie 
English,  had  it  taken  its  wished  success,  the  King  of  Mitram  being, 
as  it  were.  Emperor  of  Java  Major. 

The  young  prince,  going  upon  this  expedition,  fell  in  love  by  the 
way,  with  the  King  of  Tuban's  daughter,  ifhich,  next  to  Bantam,  is 
jpie  chiefest  town  in  Java. 

The  prince  having  forgot  all  other  obligations,  it  wks  not  long 
before  the  marriage  was  unhappily  solemnised,  though  it  was  much 
inferior  to  what  had  been  formerly  proposed.  The  King  pf  Tuban's 
territories  being  but  small,-  and  he  himself  a  tributary  to  the  King 
pf  Bantam :  besides,  the  King  of  Tuban  having  four  wives,  six 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  besides  natural  children,  and  concubines 
innumerable,  the  princess,  which  was  the  former  match  proposed^ 
being  sole  heiress  to  the  emperor. 

This  so  incensed  the  King  of  Bantam,  that  he  excludes  his  son 
irat  of  the  kingdom,  making  his  younger  son,  by  a  second  wife,  his 
lieijr. 

]  The  prince,  no  less  incen^sed,  on  the  other  hand,  marched  with  a 
small  army  of  the  Tubanites  towards  Batavia,  desiring  aid  of  the 
Ikitch,  who  were  forward  enough  to  assist  him,  as  well  for  the  old 
grudge,^  tliat  continued  between  them  and  the  Bantamites,  as  to  en« 
large  their  dominions,  upon  any  opportunity  that  presents. 

There  being  a  Dutch  fleet  at  Batavia,  they  took  shipping,  and  lay 
before.Bantam  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  playing  with  theor 
ipneat  cannon  upon  the  town ;  during  which  time  the  king  made 
f€if^ral  pToS^^^ft  of  accommodation,  but  nothing  would  be  acv 
cepted. 

:  At  last^  all  our  ammunition  being  spent,  and  our  walls  battered 
ijojifq^  KVi  the  second  of. December  they  entered  the  town,  scizixij 
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vpon  the  bazor,  and  all  places  of  factoiy  and  stortf^  lulling  and 
-plundering  all  before  them. 

The  king,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  city,  keeps  his  army  hi 
the  field;  where,  by  daily  recruits,  which  flock  to  him  from  all  part8| 
he  hopes  yet,  in  some  time,  to  recoyer  his  former  losses. 

The  Hollanders  have  possessed  themselyes  of  the  port,  and  tht 
tebels  of  the  city.  We  are  every  day  threatened  to  be  tnmed  ont, 
and  a  Datch  factory  and  consul  establised  in  our  place*  .  All  tha 
hopes,  we  have,  are  of  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  sue 
cess  of  the  king's  army ;  of  which  we  hope  to  give  you  a  better 
account  by  the  next. 


A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 

OF 

MANY  MExMORABLE  PASSAGES 

OF  THE 

UFE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTSBimY, 
Sometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 

Who  departed  this  Life  the  twenty ^Jirst  of  December^  168S; 

Giving  an  impartial  relation  of  his  loyalty  to  his  Majesty  in  the  lattfb 
times,  and  the  great  endeavours,  he  used,  to  bring  in  the  King 
into  England,  unto  his  just  rights,  in  peace  and  safety  ;  with  hill 
Majesty's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  these  his  kindnesses  to 
him,  in  preferring  him  to  several  eminent  places  of  honour  and 
trust ;  together  with  his  great  patience  under  the  loss  of  the  samilf., 
Also,  his  twice  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  his  witty  answet 
to  one  of  the  popish  lords  upon  his  imprisonment ;  his  release* 
ment;  and  several  plots  and  sham-plots  of  the  papists,  used  to 
take  away  his  life,  for  his  vigilancy  and  care  for  th^  protestant 
religion,  and  their  disappointments.  Of  his  arrival  in  Hollaiidy 
«nd  his  kind  entertainment  there.  Together  with  his  jickne^ 
and  worthy  speeches  a  little  before  his  death.  Concluded  with  a 
prayer  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  persons.  Printed  for  J. 
CoNYERS,  in  Duck-Lane.    Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


I 


T  is  not  my  presumption,  in  this  sheet,  to  write  the  life  ef  fbli 
great  statesman,  but  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  some  ra» 
markable  passages  in  the  same,  for  the  sati^action  of  the  meaiefl' 
sort,  that  cannot  purchase  large  volumes. 

Anthony,  F>arl  of  Shaftsbury,  Baron  Ashley  6f  Wimbonmyand 
Lord  Cooper  of  Paulet,  was  descended  from  the  hpsourable  uik 
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ancieiit  family   of  the  Coopers  of  Wimbourn  St.  Giles's^  in  tho 
county  of  Dorset. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place  (laying  aside  all  his  other  Tirtnes)  treat" 
of  the  loyalty  of  this  noble  peer,  in  the  words  of  the  late  author ; 
saith  he,  Could  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  inside  of  this  noble 
peer,  we  might  hare  seen  his  heart  full  of  loyalty  to  his  prince^  love 
to  his  country,  and  seal  for  the  protestant  religion ;  the  settlement 
of  which  can  only  secure  us  from  the  attempts  of  his  majesty's,  and 
his  people's  enemies.  With  what  admirable  policy  did  he  influence 
and  manage  the  councils  in  the  late  times,  in  what  he  was  concerned' 
in,  during  the  interregnum,  towards  his  majesty's' interest,  and  with 
what  admirable  subtlety  did  he  turn  the  stream  of  their  counsels; 
and  with  unwearied  diligence  did  he  tug  at  the  helm  of  state,  till  he 
had  brought  in  his  great  master,  the  king,  into  his  kingdoms  again, 
in  prosperity  and  safety,  to  the  joy  of  all  good  subjects  ? 

His  house  was  a  sanctuary  for  distressed  loyalists,  and  his  corres^ 
pendency  with  the  king.  Friends,  though  closely  managed,  as  the 
necessity  of  those  times  required,  are  not  unknown  to  those  that 
were  the  principal  managers:  of  his  majesty's  aifairs  at  that  time. 
This  made  the  late  usurper,  Oliyer  Cromwell,  so  jealous  of  him, 
whose  arbitrary  government  he  withstood  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  And  we  find  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  accused 
before  the  Rump  Parliament,  in  the  year  1659,  for  keeping  intelli- 
gence with  the  king,  and  having  provided  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
join  with  Sir  George  Booth,  in  attempting  to  bring  in  our  noble  king^ 
that  now  is,  to  his  rightfhl  throne ;  and  also  his  concurrence  with 
General  Monk,  in  that  important  juncture,  if  we  remember  that 
his  regiment  vras  one  of  the  first  that  declared  for  a  free  parliament, 
and  General  Monk,  in  March  1659,  so  zealous  was  he  in  putting  . 
^all  hi9  strength  to  turn  the  great  wheel  of  state. 
•  And,  at  the  time  of  his  majesty's  restoration,  as  a  most  signal 
'  testimony  of  his  majesty's  good  opinion  of  his  former  actions,  he' 
was' advanced 'to  be  one  of  the  first  rank  in  his  majesty's  most  ho. 
■onrable  privy-council,  and  was  placed  above  his  royal  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  even  General  Monk  himself,  whom  the  king 
■sed  to  call  his  political  father :  and,  three  d^es  after  his  majesty's 
coronation,  he  was  created  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimbourn  St.  Giles's, 
and  also  Lord  Cooper  of  Paulet,  and,  at  last,  another  mark  of  royal 
favour,  in  the  year  1672,  he  vras  made  Earl'  of  Shaftsbury.  For  his 
wise  adminbtrimon  in  his  majesty's  afiairs,  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  EiLcheqner,  and, '  some  time  after  that,  made  Lord  Higb.chan. 
cellor  of  England,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  which 
place  he  executed  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  equity  imaginable. 

Thus  having  briefly  traced,  this  great  minister  o^T  state,  in  these 
nighty  employments  under  his  great  and  good  master,  the  king,  I 
^  shall  take  some  notice  of  his  relinquishment  of  that  high  employment| 
mnd  what  happened  to  him  since. 

About  November  1673,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  send  for  the  4^ 
JiOrd  XThancellor  to  Whit^all,  where  he  resign<^  the  Great  Seal  of  ^^ 
JEngknd  to  his  mi^esty,  and  w^s  dismissed  from  beiof^  treaauvec  ^ 

yot.  I'x.  E         V 
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tiie  Cxrbeqver.  lo  tbeaficnioaii«l' tkevaedi^tte  Eulrf£3yAj« 
bar  J  WM  TLsLted  by  Prince  Rapeit,  with  other  great  lords^  «t  £k« 
eUw  IlfMue,  where  their  ^x^  hk  lorddap  dnnks  for  hb  fiu^ul  and 
hononrtMt  disrharre  of  Aai  enmt  eiaptofmenL  Thus  this  great 
BunsAer  of  state,  to  cbe  axiiversal  satiiiutioa  of  all  good  meo,  baipg 
failed  to  that  hii^  degree  of  interest  m  his  iDastier*s  fitvoar,  without 
a  Bianmr^  brid  all  his  hoxvor  at  his  matjeatj's  Icet,  and  was  ehserred 
»ot4o  abttte  of  the  cheaffa^oess  of  his  temper,  upoo  the  loss  of  ail 
these  temporal  and  boBoniable  cnpiojmeats.  I  shall  conclade  this 
part  of  hb  Hfe,  with  a  dauacter  that  a  late  author  gate  of  him^ 


His  chmee  sagacity 


*  Straight  soWM  the  knot  that  sobtle  lawyers  ty'd, 

^  A  fid,  throogh  all  (ogs^  discem'd  the  oppMSsed  side^ 

^  Banished  delays,  and  so  this  noble  peer 

^  llecame  a  star  <k  honoar  ia  our  splieFe  ; 

^  A  needful  Atlas  of  oar  state.* 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Febmary,  1076,  tins  carl  was  ieat  prisraer 
to  Ae  tower,  by  the  ovder  of  tlie  House  of  Lofds;  tiiere  were,  aC 
tiie  same  time,  committed  sereral  other  lords,  for  maintaining,  That 
the  then  paiiiament  yr^^  dissolyed,  and  onght  not  to  sit  any  longer; 
when^  he  continued  prisoner  about  a  year's  time,  and,  after  submit* 
ting  himself  to  his  majesty  and  the  parlianient,  he  was  dischaiiqged,  by 
acknowledging  his  fault.  A  little  after  his  releasement,  this  paiiia. 
went  was  prorogued,  and  after  dissolved.  Now  was  the  wicked 
plot  of  the  Jesuits  and  Papists  discovered  by  the  great  fidelity  of  Dc» 
Dates,  which  convinced  both  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  all  the 
nation  ia  general,  of  a  damnable,  treasonable,  popish  desigif ,  to 
murder  our  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to 
reduce  the  Pitiftestant  church  to, Romish  idolatry,  and  the  ataiie  to 
a  Catholick  irtavery. 

Oa  die  sfnrenth  of  March,  1678,  another  parliament  met  at  West- 
minster, l^is  parliament  cUd,  like  noble  patriots,  endeavonr  tao  gift 
a  ciheek  to'the  bloody  popish  designs  a  foot,  and  passed  many  eaceL 
tent  votes  for  that  pur|M>se ;  many  members  acquitted  themselves,  la 
their  speeches,  like  men  of  high  i>ens6  of  the  miseries  Ae  nalion  wts 
Uktr  to  be  inrotved  in;  This  house  carried  up  their  impeachments  to 
thlB  Hous(6  of  Lords,  a^mst  the  Liord  Fowls,  Stafford^  Arundel,  Lord 
Peters,  Lord  fiellasis,  for  high.trea^on,  and  other  high  crimes:  htttl 
•hall  forbear  mentioning  any  farther,  only  instance  how  this  noblt 
peer  was  struck  at  in  that  hellish  design.  I  shall  refer  the  Tender  t» 
what  harti  been  already  publish^  in  print,  only  note  two  or  thref 
thiiigs  of  «omc  persons,  that  made  attempts  on  the  life  of  this  nobld 
poer;  first,  by  Damgerfield,  Mho  had  a  great  sum  offered  hiai,.to 
hare  uurdered  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  on  whom  tiie  rage  of  the 
bldotl^  Romish  party  was  now  so  great,  that  they  left  no  base  and 
mfwarrantable  action  ntkattempted,  to  rob  him  of  his  life;  some  wert$ . 
iHred'to  stkb  of  pistol  him';  others  to  swear  treason  against^im^ 
#r  any  othtr  jniy  th^  doTil.  pnt  in  jtheir  heads.  .Another  design  iffpliitfl 
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this  noble  peer,  was  to  hare  been  acted  by  a  woman,  called  Madam 
CeUier,  a  popish  midwife;  who  attempted  that  cursed  design,  undef 
the  pretence  of  a  visit  to  the  earl,  and  under  pretence  of  her  paying 
her  thanks  for  favours  received  through  his  means;  but  she  had  a  con. 
secrated  dagger  under  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  ready  to  have  expressed 
her  gratitude,  by  opening  the  veins  of  this  protestant  peer's  heart. 

Is  then  loyal  innocency,  and  protestant  integrity,  armour  of 
proof  against  poisons,  pistols,  and  poniards  ?  No ;  the  Catholick 
gallantry  stops  not  here,  but  pursues  this  noble  peer  with  forgery 
of  his  hand,  and  other  little  sham^plots.  What  base  and  villainouf 
acts  the  bloody  papists  used,  to  destroy  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  by 
Many  endeavours  to  have  stabbed  h|m,  as  hath  been  deposed  by 
many  persons,  io  whom  the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nation,  have 
given  belief?  I  shall  instance  one  more  of  their  mischievous  prac* 
tices  in  this  kind*  There /^^ as  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  commander 
of  a  re^ment  of  horse  in  the  late  king's  army,  and  lost  all  for  hif  . 
sake,  and  his  present  majesty's,' Vrit  to  this -noble  peer  about  a  re« 
medy  against  the  gout,  which  he  used  to  be  afflicted  with  very  much. 
This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  (the  person  then  living  in  the  French 
king's  dominions)  after  adaing  to  it  an  account,  That  the  writer  way 
able  to  furnish  the  earl  with  forty  .thousand,  soldiers  from  France, 
to  oppose  the  Duke  of  York's  interest;  it  was  then  conveyed  io 
some  of  the  French  kind's  ministers,  who,  they  suppose,  would  send 
a  copy  hither ;  but,  by  a  strange  providence,  the  original  was  re* 
turned  into  the  gentleman's  own  hands. 

Nor  were  they  yet  wanting  in  throwing  dirt,  and  slandering  this 

lioble  peer  in  his  reputation,'  which  faculty  they  are  famous  at;  for.. 

BOW  a  pacquet  of  base  libels  ttoA  treasonable  reflections  were,  by  the 

penny.post,    sent  to  a  printer,   and  copies  of  the  same  dispersed 

about  the  parts  of  Westminster.     All  of  venomous  and  malicious 

Inlanders  and  imputatioiis,  tending  to  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 

Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  a^d  divers  other  peers  of  honourable  account; 

but  the  printer,  detesting  such  a  design,  published  an  invitation  to 

any  person  that  would  discover  the  author  or  publisher  of  that  in» 

fcmons  libel.  '  And  now  we  are  got  into  such  a  bog  of  plots,  sham^ 

plots,  perjurers,  subornations,  as  the  histories  of  no  age  can  parallel^ 

In  October,  during  the  .sessions  of  the  last  parliament,  it  is  remarks 

able^  that  Francisco  de  Faria,  interpreter  io  the  Portuguese  ambas.1 

9ador,  amongst  other  matters  relating  to  the  plot,  gave  .information. 

to  the  bar  of  the  Housiei,  that  he  was  tempted  to  kilt  the  Earl  of 

Shaftsbuty9  hy  dtrowihg  a  hand^renado  into  his  coach,  as  he  pftssed 

the  road  into  the  country.     But,  to  sum  np  all^  several  nu^odS) 

that  were  invented  io  be  executed  against  the  life  of  this  peer,  west 

innumerable,  by  these  jesuited  crew,  who  $et  all  their  inventions  ai^d 

engines  on  woik,  to  make  away  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury.   lie  was  thf : 

b^m  in  their  eye,  and  the  clog  that  hindered  the  motion  of  tbeit 

cnrsed  designs.  What  have  'they  not  attempted  to  make  him  distajsti&i 

ful  to  the  king,  t))rough  the*  foulness  df  their  treasons  on  him  I  Ai 

was  made  appear  before  the  king  and  council  in  October  .1631^  thikt 

Fitsgeiardtold  Mf«  Haines^  that  he  tbe  said  Fvtzs^tt.i^^o%^^\\^ 
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lus  majesty)  and  had  gWeti  it  noder  his  hand  and  seal,  that  die  laiB 
plot  was  apresbyterian  plot,  and  invented  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbnry^ 
OB  purpose  to  extirpate  the  royal  family,  and  to  dethrone  his  pre. 
sent  majesty,  and  turn  England  into  a  commonwealth,  or  els^  to  set 
the  crown  upon  the  earl's  own  head,  with  more  such  wicked  and 
treasonable  matter ;  a  further  account  you  may  have  in  his  trial. 

But  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Oxford,  where 
things  of  as  high  nature  were  agitated,  as  ever  came  before  the  con. 
aideration  of  a  parliament,  no  less  than  the  preservation  of  the  king's 
majesty's  person,  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  good  of  the  peo. 
pie  of  England ;  all  which  now  was  invaded  by  the  bloody  designs 
of  the  papists,  but,  being  very  hot  about  the  business  of  Fitzharris, 
and  things  of  the  like  nature,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  dissolve  them. 

Some  time  after  Fitzharris  was  tried  and.  executed,  the  Earl  of 

Shaftsbury  was  again  committed  to  the  tower  of  London ;  the  cir. 

c^stances  of  his  examination,  and  acquittal,  would  take  too  ilkich^ 

room  here  to  be  recited.   To  finish  thb  tragical  story,  only  I  cannot 

omit,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1681,  Mrs.  Fitzharris  gave 

a  deposition  on  oath,  that  her  husband,  a  little  before  his  execution. 

not  only  told  her,  what  great  ofiers  he  had  made  him,  if  he  woula 

have  charged  that  treasonable  and  infamous  libel  (which  he  was  exe« 

cuted  afterwards  for)  on  this  noble  peer  and  the  Lord  Howard ;  and 

that  he  advised  her  to  do  it  to  save  his  life ;  though  he  proti^sted  at 

the  sam£  time,  that  they  were  wholly  innocent.  She  likewise  deposed, 

that  a  certain  gentleman  assured  her^  that  she  should  have  what 

money  she  pleased,  if  she  would  accuse  the  earl  and  the  Lord  How* 

ard,  as  the  authors  of  the  said  libel.    But  they  having  tampered  with 

so  many,  on  account  of  this  baffled  design,  that  it  was  imposuble 

but  tlveir  consult  must  take  wind,  especially  when  we  consider,  they 

were  a  people,  that,  either  to  supply  their  necessities,  or  to  feed 

their  ambition,  or,  more  probably,  through  irresistible  fatality,  had 

blabbed  and  discovered  the  secrets  of  holy  mother,  and  had  spoke  so 

unseasonably  in  her  tip,  that  they  had  spoiled  her  game.    What  8e« 

curity  could  these  Romish  sophisters  have,  but  diai  their  corked 

vessel  would  prove  leaky  again  ?  I  shall  give  one  memorable.  paSi* 

sage,  said  to  have  passed  between  the  Earl  and  one  of  the  popish 

lords,  soon  afjter  his  commitment.    The  story  is  this :  meeting,  ftcci- 

dentally,  with  one  of  the  popish  lords,  he  was  asked  by  hiin,  What 

his  lordship  did  there,  and  tiiat  he  little  thought  to  have  his  gooi 

company  ?  To  which  the /Earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied,  That  he  had 

lately  been  sick  of  an  ague,  and  was  come  there  to  take  some  Jesuit's 

powder.    It' was  said,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  lordship  being 

in  the  tower,  he  remained  very  chearful,  beyond  what  could  have 

been  expected  from  a  person  labouring  under  such  extreme  pains  and 

diseases.    During  the  earl's  imprisonment,  many  made  it  their  bui, 

siness  to  detract  and  vilify  liim ;  and  it  was  their  mOdi^  to  drink  hia 

health  at  an  hempen.string,  and  call  him  Tony  Tapskb,  and  King 

€>f  Poland.    After  the  earl's  trial,  it  is  reported  he  arrested  one 

Bunes,  one  of  die  Witnesses  for  a  conspiracy,  also  several  others ; 

ki^  being  not  fi^iftfed  tohaTO  his  trial  against  them  in  London  and 
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Middlesex,  he  remitted  the  same  tiH  another  opportmirty*  Hius  ha? 9 
we  giTen  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relatii^^  to 
this  great  peer,  to  this  time ;  after  which  he  lived  Tery  priTate  at  his 
house  in  Aldersgate-street,  till  the  beginning  of  tlie  month  of  No^ 
Tember,  when,  it  is  reported,  he  left  England,  and  landed  at  Brill 
in  Holland,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  States,  and,  as 
some  say,  hath  pat  into  their  stock  a  considerable-sum  of  money. 

But,  amongst  the  rest,  let  as  take  cognisance  of  his  deportment^ 
in  the  time  of  his  seeming  affliction*    He  was  little  or  nothing  dis. 
mayed  at  the  ccmtrary  current,  which  opposed  the  stream  of  his  as. 
piringmind,  which  was  a  generous  and  magnanimous,  spirit  in  him  ; 
f^Ty  indeed,  he  was  as  much  befriended  by  unexpected  favours  abroad^ 
as  afflicted  by  domestick  troubles  in  his  own  native  soil.  His  recep- 
tion in  Holland  was,  unquestionably,  very  kind,  as  doubtless  waa 
appertinent  to  a  person  of  his  parts.   -It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  many  transactions  happening  in  his  time,  had  recorded  him  tliere^ 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  a  politician,  and  so  was  he  received 
by  them.    His  deportment  there  was  such,  that  he  obliged  all  that 
came  near  him,  indulged  all  that  knew  him,  and,  at  his  death,  left. 
BO  man  without  an.  obligation  of  a  memento.    It  was  much  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that,'  during'ihe  time  of  his  illness,  he  rather  seemed 
to  be  of  better  composure  in  mind,  than  ordinary,  as  seeming  to 
embrace  his  malady  with  a  kind  of  welcome,  that  might  transmute 
Ma  soul  into  that  endless  happiness,  which  he  had  been  so  lod^  la. 
boaring  for.  He  seemed  to  covet  after  tliat  continual  blessing,  which 
alone  naakes  happy,  and  rejoiced  at  his  approaching  change.  O  happy 
is  that  man,  who,  like  an  undaunted  champion,  can  boldly  look 
upon  the  pale  messenger  of  grim  death  without  terror,  when  no 
astonishment  comes  to  amaze  the  drooping  senses ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  if  filled  with  comfort,  at  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  better 
itate,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  blessed  change ;  no  peace  like 
a  quiet  mind,  no  comfort  like  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  no  con* 
quest  like  the  victory  oyer  sin.  Thrice  happy  is  that  man,  whom  the 
thoughts  of  death  cannot  terrify.    Then  let  us  all  labour  so  to  live 
here,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  an  inheritance  hereafter^ 
that  shall  furnish  our  souls  with  joys  everlasting,  that  have  no  end. 
Bat  when  he  perceived,  that  his  fatal  hour  was  most  certainly  ap*   . 
proaching,  .with  a  most  heavenly  frame,  he  prepared  himself  to  meet 
with  that  unwelcome  messenger,  taking  great  and  particular  care  of 
bit  menial  servants,  that  will  imprint  a  memorial  in  their  now  bleed. 
\ng  hearts.    So  having  settled  affairs  in  his  house,  according  to  his 
awn  mind  and  will,  hs  recommended  his  soul  to  him  that  gave  it^ 
hi  the  following  words  and  manner : 

*  (Xmost  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  God,  who,  out  of  thy  In* 
^  finite  mercy  and  goodness,  hast  preserved  and  protected  me  tiirough 
^  an  ocean  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  yea,  an4  brought  me  out  of 
^  a  labyrinth  of  danger,  which,  without  thine  assistance,  I  could 
^-  aever  have  waded  through ;  and  now,  since  by  thy  mercy  I  am 
'  made  sensible  of  thy  unspeakable  love  to  me  in  this  my  last  hour, 
^  I  beseei^  thee,  with  a&  unfeigned  desire  to  have  mercy  up^n  mf 
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^  inmorial  said,  tod  let  Uiine  angel  condact  if  i»^  Aniiie  cf  tiblM 
^  ererlastiiig  happinets.  Lord  prefierre  and  keep  m  j  so? ereign  Me^ 
^  Charles  the  Becond,  king  of  the  land  of  my  natifity,  and.  protect  that 


Strengthen 

^  may  chearf ally  pass  through  the  dark  passage,  which  leads  to  4iJ 
^  nef er  lading  light*    Amen. 
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ERE's  a  clutter  with  Qbservators  three  Or  four  times  a  week  I 
and  an  everlasting  din  about  whigs  and  trimmers,  and  the  devil 
and  all  of  business !  Prithee,  Nobbs,  let  thee  and  I  set  up  an  Obser« 
vfitor ;  'tis  a  pretty  trade,  and,  next  to  that  of  an  ipformer^  one  of 
the  most  thriving  in  •  these  dull  times.  There's  an  old  fellow  in 
iSolborn  gets,  they  say,  forty  shillings- a  paper  certain  pension^ 
.  besides  byrjobs  of  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  at  a  lump;  and 
yet  frets,  and  foams,,  and  raves,  because  he  is  no  better  rewarded. 

Nobb9,  When  all  the  swarming  intelligencers  were  silenced^ 
and  Thompson  muztled,  and  Care  run  away,  and  Curtis  and  Jane. 
wtty,  poor  snails!  had  pulled  in  their  horns,  and  were  crept  into 
their  original  shells,  I  was  in  hopes  the  nation  should.no  more  have 
been  pestered  with  this  make.bait  trumpery.  But,  since  the  inoor« 
rigible  squire  scribbles  ota  &s  eagerly  as  ever,  I  see  no  reason  why 
w^  may  «ot  put  in  for  a  snack;  for  a  pamphlet  isapamphle^ 
Iphether  it  be  writ  by  Roger  the  fidler,  or  Ralph  the  com^utter. 

Ralph.  But  I  bar  all  discourse  of  religion  or  government^  and 
vaflexions  on  particular  persons. 

a  AUm  air  Boger  L*E«U«nie. 
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.  *KM&*  ^  PritilMe  hast  Aoh  got  a  new  mirention  tQ  make  bnttec 
wkk^iil  cxeftn  2  Or  the  apothecaries  trick,  to  giTe>us.  Qxycrocium, 
aad  mot  a  fjtram  of  saffion  uilXl  alas  nuui  I  it  is:  the  very  essence  tif, 
9tk  ObBev^ator  to  ha  fttU  of  mystevies  of  state,  and  its  prWilegjO 
lo  fall  foul  on  any  body.  How  vaany  hiudveds  ha^e'  been  libelled 
tfant  -way  ?  nay,  persons  of  highest  honatti;  and  office  hare  squrca 
eeo^ped  bin  of  kte.  Snp{K>se  I  haye  a  laiod  to  a  gpod  warm  place 
of  credit  and  profit  (and  for  such  daintier  old  men  may  long;,  as 
weil  aa  young  women)  what  hare  I  to  do^  but  print  an  Observatpr, 
upbraid  the  govesnment  with  my  services  and  disappointments^  ac« 
^naint  the  worU  what  prelermeiB^  I  wcjuld  be  at,  and  put  my 
snperiora  roundly  in  mind  of  it ;  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Sirs  I  you  are 
vngratefuL  aad  neither  understand  your  ocwn  interest,  nor  my 
anerks.*  Thni  suppose  I  receive  a  rub  from  %ome  persons  of  quality 
that  do  not  think  me' worthy ;  straight  I  at  them  with  another  Obser^ 
laior,  and  expose  them  as:  trimmers  and  betrayers  of  tbe;g(^emment ; 
and  sa  revenge  myself,  thatno-body  ibrthe  future  shall  dare  oppose 
my  pretensions. 

'Ralph,  A  elev^  course!  but,  methlnks,  somewhat  saucy ;,  ^nd 
ha  tbttt  practisea  it,  deserves  no  other  advancement,  but  to  ^o 
piJUoEy,  or  whippiug-post.  However,  since  there  is  an  old  proverb, 
"*-<^  That  one  may  better  steal  a  steed,  than  another  peep  over  the 
kedge ;'  I  kaow  not  whether  every  Qbservator  may  be  allowed  the 
tike  pren^tive;  therefore  still  X  say,.  I  "will  not  meddle  with edg<e« 
tools. 

Nobbs^    YiTbat  then,  shall  we  talk  of  nothing  at  all  ? 

Ralph,  No,  but  of  something  next  to  nothing,  that  is,  the  Ob. 
servator  himsell  I  go  sometimes  to  Sam's,  where  people  cry  him 
up  as  the  Atlas  of  the  church,  the  Argus  of  the  state,  the  very 
buckle  and  thong  of  loyalty ;  waA  you  see  how  he  vapours  o(  hb 
forty  years  service  to  the  crown ;  therefore  I  would  gladly  be  in- 
formed what  mighty  exploits  he  performed  during  the  old  re^llion, 
what  commands  he  had,  how  many  thousand  pounds  he  expended^ 
what  scars  of  honour  he  received.         , 

Nobbi.  You  must  note,  The  gentleman  was  a  younger  brodier 
(the  scandal  of  a  worthy  family,  who  have  long  been  ashamed  of 
him)  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  contribute  to  tltie  royal  cause^ 
that,  during  his  youth,  FhB.  Porter's  plough  was  his  best  munte,» 
nance ;  and  it  is  observed,  that  he  lived  more  splendidly  under  the 
Uftnvper,  ihan  ever  before,  or  since.  Whence  some  hav^  thought, 
that  the  same  wind,  which  hurried  old  Noll  to  old  Nick,  might  also 
puM  away  this  gallant's  coach  and  horses;  for,  though  he  kept  such 
an  equipage  before,  they  were  never  afterwards  visible. 

Ralph.  This  is  nothing  to  his  persomd  gallantry;  perhaps  he 
rescued  the  standard  at  EdgeJiill :  stormed  towns,  as  mountebanks 
draw  teeth,  with  a  touch;  or  routed  wl^ole  armies  pf  the  TabelS| 
like  Almanzon 

Nobbs.  No,  no;  valour  is  none  of  his  talent;  he  has  mote  wity 
than  to  hazard  his  precious  person  with  any  gun,  but  Joan's ;  wisely 
considering,  that,  if  a  man  happen  to  be  apitt^  through  the  Lun^s^ 

£  4 
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•r  hawt  Uf  bruK  daBtd  vU  a  lamp  «f  lad,  k  wmM  go  Bear  to 
fpoil  ks  wfitH^  oCOlMciiAion  for  €vvr^  asd  ukb^  vvat  wtMuabccoBM 
0f  fke  j^onennKBt?  He  ■arckn^  iaaccd,  cqoippcd  villi  a  swordy 
bat  U  if  oalj  for  omawBt,  Ibr  W  fcas  aoC  sa  Math  coorage  as  a 
guiuiM!^«pig ;  a  boy  of  loBrtera  wr  at  anr  tisa  Asann  bim  with  ft 
beaa-slaliu  Did  joa  nrrrr  bnr  bov  capcria  C  of  Ridiaioiid  Ob. 
•ertaiorvd  bim  ?  Or  bow  Ae  Dfe-gwird  iia  aioag^t  a  Birade^  and, 
lor  a  nwmieot.  aiade  Urn  bonest  ? 

Ralpk.  Of  tbe  first  I  bava  bad  sow  aikliag.  Ho  bad  libelled 
fome  of  tbe  captaia'f  relatioaay  wbo  tbereopoa  gaie  bin  tbe  disci, 
plhie  of  tbe  battooa,  and  made  Urn  dance  wiiboat  bis  fiddle,  wbicb 
be  receif  ed  as  becaae  a  pbQosopber ;  and  it  is  tbe  best  aigoHient  lie 
bas  to  prorebim  a  diristian,  becanse  Preces  H  Jjodknfmm  were  all 
bis  defence. — ^Bot,  fortiie  adrentnre  of  tbe  lifeL^oardanan,  I  am  ia 
the  dark. 

Nobbs,    Tbe  bosiness  was  tbas: ^Aboat  tiie  year  1077,'  one 

Cole,  baring  a  sheet  against  popery,  called,  A  Rod  for  Rome  (or 
some  sodulOLe  title)  bearing  hard  upon  the  Jesiuts,  sent  it  np  lor  a 
pas8.port.  Mr.  Observer  refased  it,  as  be  generally  did  thii^  pf 
that  nature,  yet  conld  giro  no  reason ;  for  be  was  not  so  nngenteel, 
as  to  boast  the  kindnesses  he  did  the  Romans.  Tbas  it  lay  by  till 
after  the  discorery  of  tiie  plot,  when  the  old  man  sent  it  again  by 
Mrs.  Porslow,  a  printer,  wbo,  baring  made  forty  jannts  in  tain,  at 
last  sent  her  maid  for  his  positire  answer ;  but,  die  not  being  so 
ranch  in  his  faTour,  as  the  lass  once  in  Dack.lane,  io  whom  he  never 
denied  any  thing,  he  retamed  it,  swearing  most  bloodily,  that  he 
would  not  allow  it.  As  the  wench  came  fordi,  whom  should  she 
vnei'i.  with,  bat  a  gentleman  of  the  guard,  her  acquaintance ;  who, 
understanding  what  she  had  been  about,  read  the  copy,  goes  back 
with  her,   and,  as   soon  as  he  came  Into  the  room,  displaying  the 

paper  by  one  comer,  as  an  ensign  of  war,  begins: '  D — me,  do 

you  deny  such  an  honest  thing  against  the  Papists  ?^  ha!  The  OlMer. 
iratof  was  just  ready  to  Atkinise  his  breeches:  and  with  a  thousand 
French  cringes  and  grimaces,  cries : — '  Good  sir !  noble  sir !  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  never  refused  it;  only  the  maid  importuned  me, 
when  I  was  busy ;' — and  presently  bcscrawled  the  paper  with  his 
licentious  fist.  The  wench  was  fumbling  for  the  half^rovkm,  but 
ber  friend  plucked  her  away  abruptly ;  aiid  our  Observator  was  glad 
he  was  so  well  rid  of  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  fee. 

Ralph,  But  still,  where  are  tiie  instances  of  hisatchlevements-for 
Qiarles  the  Martyr?  He  boasts,  iu  many  of  his  pamphlets,  how 
near  he  was  to  the  honour  of  the  gallows :  What  was  he  to  be  hanged, 
like  Mum.chnnce,  for  doing  nothing? 

Nohb9.  No,  but  for  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Did  you 
never  see  a  little  hocus,  by  sleight  of  hand,  poppinga  piece  several 
times,  first  out  of  one  pocket,  and  then  out  of  another,  persuade 
folks  he-  was  damnable  full  of  money,  when  one  poor  srce  was  all . 
his  stock;  just  so  the  Iliads  of  our  Obserrator's  loyalty,  whenexa* 
mined,  dwindle  into  one  single,  sorry,  ill.managed  intrigue  at  Lynn}^ 
abich  was  nakedly  thust 
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'  About  NoTember  44,  the  town  of  Lynn  being  in  the  rebels  hands, 
ate  gentleman  you  wot  on,  pretending  abundance  of  interest  there, 
when  indeed  he  had  none  at  all,  procured  a  commissioa  from  hisr 
majesty  to  reduce  it,  graciously  promising  him  the  goTernmSent  of 
the  town,  if  he  could  efiect  it,  and  payment  of  all  rewards,  he 
should  promise,   not  exceeding  ^ve  thousaml.  pounds,  &c.     The 
hair-brained  uudertaker  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  reduce  it, 
but  by  sending  for  one  captain  Leamon  of  Lynn  (one  that  had  taken 
the  corenant,  and  a  known  zealot  for  the  rebels  cause)  to  a  papist's 
house  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  Tery  discreetly  blunders  out  the 
business;  shews  him  his  commission ;  promises  him  one.thousand 
pounds,   and  other   preferments,    if  he  would  betray    the  town, 
adding,  that  the  king  did  Talue  the  surprising  of  that  town  at  half 
his  orown.     A  very  likely  tale  !    Leamon,  perceiving  what  a  weak 
tool  he  had  to  deal  with,  seems  to  comply ;  but  the  same  night  ac« 
quaints  the/  gOTemor,  Colonel  Walton,  and,  according  to  promise, 
meets  otir  skulking  town-takcr  next  day,  but  carried  with  him  a 
coiporal  in  a  seaman's  habit ;  to  whom  he  also  Tery«  frankly  shewed 
his  commission.     In  the  mean  time,  Lieutenant  Stubbing,  and  five 
soldiers  habited  like  seamen,  came  from  hyrm  to  the  house,  and 
then  the  disguised  corporal  seizes  our  gallant  undertaker,   who 
tamely  surrenders  both  his  person  and  commission  ;  and  so,  being 
brought  to  London,  it  being  prored  at  a  court  martial  at  Guildhall, 
and  by  himself  confessed,  that  he   clime   into  the    parliament's 
quarters,  not  in  an  hostile  manner,  as  a  soldier,  but  without  drum, 
trumpet^  or  pass,  as  a  spy,  and  had  tampered  with  their  officers  io  be. 
tray  thegarison,  he  was,  for  the  same,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Decern, 
ber  98,  44,  and,  passing  from  the  court  through  the  croud,  uttered 
these  heroick  words: — '  I  desire  all  people  would  take  warning  by, 
*  me,  that  there  may  be  no  more  blood  shed  in  this  kind.'     HoweTer, 
by  appealing  to  the  lords,  he  shujQIed  off  present  exception,  and, 
ha?ing  lain  some  time  in  Newgate,  obtained  his  liberty ;  but  upon 
what  valuable  considerations  must  remain  a  riddle,  unless  his  after, 
familiarity  with  Cromwell,  and  the  unaccountable  port,  that  he  after. 
wards  lived  in,  during  those  times,  help  to  explain  it. 

Ralph*  The  total  of  the  account,  then,,  stands  thus: — 1.  That 
the  gentleman  abused  the  good  king  with  a  false  story  :  it  seems, 
he  thought  it  as  easy  a  matter  to  surprise  a  town,  as  to  over.run 
the  ^printer's  wife ;  but  was  shamefully  defeate4  in  both.  2.  He 
managed  the  affair  like  a  rash  coxcomb,  and  w;as  out-witted  by  a  dull 
heavy  roundhead.  3.  Had  it  succeeded,  though  acknowledged  jus. 
tifiable  (sQch  practices  being  often  used  in  wars,  much  more  in  the 
case  of  rebels,  where  the  seeming  treachery  is  but  di\ty)  yet  there 
is  little  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  such  a  pitiful  tampering  em- 
ploy ;  only,  it  seems,  he  was  not  judged  capable  of  any  more  brave 
and  honourable,  and  therefore  must  make  the  most  of  this.  4. 
When  he  was  in  danger  of  the  noose,  he  repented  even  of  Ihis  his 
loyal  undertaking,  and  sneaked  most  pitifully,  and  at  last  got  off 
SQspiciously.-*^  much  for  his  old  services ;  now  let  us  hear  of  his 
exploits  since  the  restoration. 


m  '   tVE  LOYAL  obsebvator; 

•  Nobbs.'^lii^  soHier  was  dial  blissM  eUan^,  but  our  Obserfttor 
first  endetrourtd  to  set  the  old  caimliers  at  -vaiiance,  aad  wrotb 
against  tkit  ftuthM  serraat  toi  tba  cvown,  the  learned  and  lojal 
Mr.  James  Howel,  and,  as  far  aa  he  durst,  snarled  at  the  court  iui 
Met  miBisters,  for  not  preferring  himself^  forsooth,  as  well  as  otliers. 
And,  to' be  taken  notiee  of^  in  defiance  to  the  act  of  indeniMty,  and 
#P  bU  ma}esty'a  most  excellent  declaration  touching  ecclesia^tick 
alRurs  (a  sovereign  balm  that  was  like  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  and 
tdoirtify  for  ever  the  designs  of  Rome)  he  began  to  rip  up  old  sores, 
and  blow  the  coals  of  diTisson  among  Protestants,  under  pretenoe  of 
dposing  tiie  Presbyteriaiis.  Yet  still  die  devil  of  selLinterest  jogged 
We  elbow:  for  tie  man  is  known,  who,  being* newly  come  frtnn 
Iiambeth,  and  haying  received  only  thanks  and  benedictions  mst^ad  of 
money,  swore-*-^  damme !  let  the  b— ^ — a  'henceforwards  writer  fot 
themselves.''  After  this,  despairing  of  higher  place,  he  aims  at  tim 
anpervisal  of  the  press  (for  which  his  scribbling  humour  bad  some* 
what  adapted-  him)  then  gives  the  government  perpetual  (fitlse)*  a. 
larms  on  that  side ;  but,  having  once  gained  the  point,  soon  learned 
the  facuilty  to  wink,  as  often- as  his  spectacles  were  inchantedwith 
Ihe  dust  of  Fern.  How  that  afiair  was  managed,  let  the  booksellers 
l^neas  near  Mercenuchapel,  the  books  seized,  afterwards  privately 
sold  from  Cambray-hoose,  to  be  published,  &c.  be  instances ;- bat 
especially  the  known  story  of  the  printer's  wife  (beforementioned) 
kk  Bartholomew  Close,  to  whom  he  prostituted  the  interest  of  chixrch 
and  state,  o£R&ring  to  connive  at  her  husband's  printiiig  treason,  se. 
dition,  heresy,  schism,  or  any  thing,  if  she  would  but  gra^ty^  his 
brutish  lust. 

RaiphJ  But  still  he  was  tight  to  the  church  of  England. 

Nobbs,  Of  his  zeal  therein,  there  are  these  imdeniable  testu 
monies. 

}'•  His  having  been  forty  times  at  mass  by  his  ovm  coiifession  in 
print. 

2.  His  not  receiviBg  the  sacrameiit,  or  so  much  as  coming  to  his 
piarish  church  for  twelve  long  years  and  upwards. 

3.  His  approving  bo€>ks  destructive  of  all  Christianity,  air  one 
intituled,  Anima  Mundi,  burnt  afterwards,  with  his  hand  to  it,  by 
order,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  Reverend  Bkihop  of  London.  Anb. 
ther  calle^^-^-a  Treatise  of  Human  Reason,  that  deserved  the  santa 
fete,  as  making  every  man's  private  fancy  judge  of  religion,  tba 
gntndt  scandal  which  I^ipists  have  these  hundred  years  fahsiy  cast  on 
Protestantism: 

4.  By  connivance  at  popii^  pamphlets  all  the  time  of  his  dictator, 
tiiip;  not  one  having  been  during  Uiose  many  years  honestly  prose, 
cuted  by  him,  though  it  is  computed  above  one.hundred  thousand  of 
ftem  were  in  that  space  dispersed,  to  poison  his  majesty's  Protestaiit 
strbjects.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  as  6ften  as  that  active  loyal 
gentleman-,  Mr.  M.  of  the  company  of  Stationers,  or  any  other  of 
fte  masters  or  wardens,  or  Mr.  Stephens^  inessenger  of  the  press, 
bad  discovered  any  of  the  Papists  pamphlet-magazines,  this  Obser* 
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vator^  eUher  bf  secret  intelligeiice  prefvented  the  sei^uire^  ^r  after* 
wards  shuffled  off  both  book  and  prosecution,  pretending  the  same 
appertained  to  his  immediate  care,  ^and  so  no  more  was  heard 
of  it. 

Ra^h,  But  all  the  loyal  world  commends  his  Obsenrators  as  witty, 
and  highly  senriceable  to  the  government. 

Nobbs.  As  to  the  wit  (no  great  praise' in  a  blade  of  threescore  and 
twelve).  It  is  the  observation  of  judicious  Raleigh,  iJihil  est  sapu 
entuB  odiasitu  acumtne  nimio:  '  Nothing  is  more  an  enemy  to  wis« 
dom,  than  drollery  and  over-sharpness  of  conceit.'  Hot-headed 
youths,  unthinking  shallow  people,  are  easily  taken,  as  larks  are 
by  low.bells,  with  a  gingle  of  words ;  and,  perhaps,  some  she-politi. 
cians  may  admire  hin^:  but  the  graver  and. inote  considerate  loyalists 
judge  no  papers  have  reiAly  been  more  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's 
interest*  His  design  therein  is  evident ;  the  act,  that  formerly  gave 
him  bread,  being  expired,  something  must  be  done  for  a  livelihood ; 
hb  acquaintance.  Ids  interest, ,  lay  on  the  red-lettered  side,  who 
quickly  engage  him  to  ridicule  that  plot  which  his  majesty  and  four 
lereral  parliaments,  after  strictest  inquisition,- had  declared  horrid 
and  damnable :  hence  started  up  the  brass  screws,  the,  Salaipanca 
^rtificate,  and  twenty  other  crotchets,  which  neither  secretary 
Castlenudii,  nor  Sing,  nor  any  of  their  Bt  Omer's  pupHs,  had  the 
Inck  io  think  of,  and  yet  altogether  as  empty,  incoherent^  and  non. 
peosical  as  their  oaths  and  allegations.  But  his  feeders,  still  not 
tiiinking  this  enough,  have,  of  late,  put  him  upon  another  jobb ;  to 
expose  not  only  fanaticks  and  whigs,  but  all  sober  churchmen  and 
moderate  loyal  Protestant  subjects,  under  the  foolish,  but  odious, 
name  of  Trimmers. 

Ra^. — But  still  he  avows  he  writes  for  the  government. 

Nobbs.  Nothing  more  false;  he  writes  only  for  his  belly :  it  is  the 
crust,  not  the  cause,  he  leaps  at.  As  long  as  he  scribbles  with  such 
provocations,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  other  pamphleteers :  nay, 
he  has  done  the  faction  tl^e  greatest  service  of  any  man  living,  being 
the  general  publisher  of  their  clandestine  pamphlets,  and  sets  people 
agog  to  inquire  after^  and  buy  them.  That  lewd,  impudent,  and 
traiterous  libel,  ^  The  second  part  of  the  growth  of  popery  and  ar. 
bitrary  government,'  scarce  saw  the  light,  before  he  proclaimed  and 
fepeated  it;  and,  if  Hunt's  saucy  book  have  sold  ten.thousand,  he 
is  beholden,. at  least,  for  the  putting  off  eight-thousand  of  them,  to 
the  Observator.'  Some  affirm,  that  for  this  (secret)  service,  he  has  a 
pension  from  th^  whigs,  equal  to  his  presents  from  the  tories :  but 
it  is  certain,  when  any  body  prints  an  obnoxious  pamphlet,  th^y 
first  send  it  to  him  by  the  penny4>ost,  to  save  ten  shillings  charge 
pi  putting  it  in  the  gazette. 

.  Ko/pA.-!— I.oottld  not  before  guess  at  the  reason  why  he  has  of 
late  expreSG!^  so  much  malice  against  the  honest  messenger  of  the 
press,  thiit,  according  to  his  duty,  faithfully  and  impartially  dis. 
pharged  his  ctffice  towards  suppressing  all  pamphlets,  both  fanatical 
9nd  popidu    But,  if  this  gentleman  gets  friends  by  the  one,  and 
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motiej  by  die  odier,  it  if  no  wonder,  if  he  have  a^spiglit^at  ensrf 
body  Ihat  would  dam  np  both  his  mills  mt  once. — But  it  grows 
Ute,  and  I  mm  to  meet  a  friend  at  Sam's^  so  fiirewei  till  I  iee  yov 
next. 


AW 

IMPARTIAL  AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE    PLAZA, 

Or  sumptuoas  Market  Place  of  Madrid^ 

ANp 

THE  BULL-BAITING  THERE; 

Together  with  the  History  of  the  femons  and  mnch  aAnired  PlacL 
dus;  as  also  a  large  scheme,  being  the  lively  representation  of  As 
Order  and  Ornament  of  this  Solemnity.  By  James  Salgado,  s 
Spaniard.  London,  printed  by  Francis  Clark,  for  the  Antiior, 
Jnno  Domini  1683.    Quarto,  containing  fort^.six  pages. 


To  the  most  Serene  and  Mighty  Charles  the  Second j  htf  the  Grace 
'    ofCrod,  of  Great  Britain^  France^  and  Ireland^  K^ng^  Defau 
der  of  the  Faith^  Sfc. 

May  it  please  your  most  Excellent  Majesty^ 

Jl  OUR  royal  name  was  prefixed  to  this  other  manual  of  mine 
the  la^  ycftr,  but  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  present  your  sacred 
majesty  with  the  same.  It  was  not  that  I  judged  the  subject-matter 
altogether  despicable  and  unworthy  of  acceptation,  but  because  my 
timorous  and  bashful  disposition  induced  me  ijo  beliere,  that  it  was 
erery  way  sufficie  it  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  such  an  inestf* 
mable  and  noble  patron ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  my  pinching  want 
has  now  at  length  preYailed  with  me  io  shake  off  thefe  thoughts,  in 
regard  that  so  great  an  honour,  attended  with  something  else  (your 
majesty  conceiyes  my  meaning)  would,  beyond  all  peradTehture^ 
contribute  the  more  to  my  present  straitened  condition.  Wherefore 
I  prostrate  myself  and  labours  at  your  royal  feet,  looking  upon  it 
as  my  greatest  hap^Hness,  if  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  spend 
some  few  minutes,  for  a  recreation,  in  the  perusal  of  this  short  de« 
scription  of  the  bnll-baiting  at  Madrid ;  but,  if  good  fortune  deny 
me  this  honour,  I  must  patiently  share  in  the  lot  of  my  countrymen 
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wbo  noWiJudajB  are  generally  unfortunate.  Howerer,  your  majesty's 
long  life,  prosperous  reign,  and  eternal  happiness  shall,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  most  devoted  Supplici^nt, 

JAMES  SALGADO,  a  Spaniard. 

To  the  Reader 
Reader, 
I  have  taken  a  Tiew  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  but,  I  must  confess,  I  did  never  see  (etoept  here  in 
England)  such  a  crowd  of  authors,  printers,  book-binders,  stati- 
oners, gazettes,  observators,  pacquets,  mercuries,  intelligences^  and 
bills  of  surgeons,  calling  themselves  doctors,  forsooth,  whereas,  in 
tery  deed,  they  ought  to  be  stiled  mountebanks:  in  a  word,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  people  so  much  busied  with,  and  fond 
of  novelties.   While,  therefore,  I  stood  amazed,  behold,  pinching 
Want  and  simple  Bashfulness  (by  way  6f  dialogue)  made  their  address 
onto  me;  the  former,  in  these  following  w'ords:  ^  I  see  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by,  and  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  the  generous  English  nation :  for  that  cause,  I  judge  it 
yoar  near  concernment  to  come  with  a  full  hand,  if  you  look  for 
any  gracious  acceptance.'     On  the  other  side,  Shame  replied :  '  Mr. 
^algado,  believe .  my  undissembled  simplicity,  die  English  are  most 
ingenuous,  and  of  a  pregnant  wit;  what  then  can  you  expect,  by 
publishing  any  thing,  but  scorn  and  contempt?  For  many  will  be 
apt  to  say,  what  meaneth  this  ugly,  pale  Spaniard,  who,  with  his   - 
-whimsies  and  trifles,  busies  our  printers,  and  creates  us  much  trou. 
ble  ?  What  ?'  answered  Necessity :  ^  hunger  constrains  him  to  take  such 
a  course;  for  Mr.  Salgado,  I  am  confident,  by  all  laudable  means 
endeavoureth  to  eschew  hard  straits,  not  hunting  after  airy  praise 
and  a  great  name:'  which  the  one.  saying  stopped  the  month  of  blush- 
ing Shame. 

Thus,  being  past  shame,  I  do  set  this  treatise  on  the  pillory,  i.  e« 
X  stick  not  to  expose  it  to  the  censures  of  carping  crtticks.  But,  me. 
fhinks,  I  hear  a  great  many  entertaining  a  discourse  to  this  purpose: 
^  It  is  not  wqrth  our  while  to  take  strict  notice  of  a  poor  distressed 
inan  past  shame,  seeing  necesnty  has  no  law.' 

li^Hberefore,  most  noble,  puissant,  ancient,  and  generous  Eng- 
lish, or  rather  angelical  nation  (for  you  are  my  tutelar  angels,  in 
Tcg^ird  that,  these  five  years,  and  above,  I  h^ve  eiy oyed  life  and 
■anctuary  by  your  protection  and  benign  generosity)  I  present  you 
with  this  solemnity  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid,  my  native  soiL  If  any 
tiling  therein  be  amiss,  I  claim  an  interest  in  the  clemency  of  your 
promise;  but,  if  otherwise,  look  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  luu 
disseinbled  gratitude.    Farewel.' 

Sis, 
I  am  certified  by  your  letter,  that  a  commendable  curiosity  has 
incbced  yon  to  travel  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  adding 
further,  HiMi^  had  you  not  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  a  cer- 
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tRin  penon  (one,  who,  I  anr  apt  to  beliere,  lias  no  good-will  to  wf 
country)  the  pleasures  and  rarities  of  Spain  had  not  escaped  youf 
impartial  and  diligent  consideration.  Assure  yourself,  noife  could  be 
more  concerned  to  enjoy  your  fellow^ip  there,  nor  readier  to  do 
you  good  offices,  than  f ,  apon  consideration  of  the  manifold  aUd 
signal  obligations  laid  upon  me  by  a  person  of  your  worth.  But, 
seeing  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  repent  what  is  past,  I  shall  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject:  yet,  because  you  seem  to  be  not  a  little  dis. 
aatisiied  that  you  had  not  die  good  fortune  of  seeing  Spain,  and  more 
especially  the  Escurial,  and  the  yearly  festital  of  Madrid,  I  shaU 
endeavour,  according  to  my  bounden  duty,  to  satisfy  your  curiosity 
In  this  point ;  insomuch  that,  from  your  closet,  you  may  recelre  a 
fiill  Tiew  of  the  Spanish  coart,  and  its  magnificence,  as  also  the 
gcodly  and  l^rge  fields  of  Madrid,  without  expen<fing  much,  or  estJi 
posing  your  person  to  danger,  after  the  manner  of  most  tttivcUeri 
who  repair  thither;  and,  for  your  greater  clearness  in  ti^e  matter,  i 
Send  you  this  larce  scheme. 

In  describing  the  matter  in  hand,  my  stile  shall  be  plain,  and  iM 
rdation  impartial ;  in  regard  thai  I  bear  no  liking  to  disingenuity^ 
or  the  forging  of  romantick  noTelties  and  fictions. 

As  for  the  Escurial,  we  shall  have  a  fairer  opportunity  to  ireaf  . 
on  it  at  another  occasion :  this,'  in  the  general,  you  may  luiow,  that 
(according  to  the  unanitnous  consent  of  all  who  haye  trarelted  thL 
tfier)  it  is  a  thing- reVy  well  worth  the  while.  Our  present  disconrsi 
then  shall  be  wholly  confined  to  the  bull.baiting  (as  it  is  called]  al 
Madrid. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Spain,  as  that  of  oiher  puissant  hatfott^, 
not  to  have  escaped  scbt-fVec  of  the  frequent  and  noi^oine  Inroads  of 
many  cruel  adversaries  cff  dilTeTcnt  languages,  laws,  and  constitu^ 
tions ;  so  that  sbme  vestfgia  of  =the  one  must  be  supposed  to  remain^ 
as  wrllas  the  other.  Those  who  did  bear  chief  sway  there,  Ver^ 
the  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens;  insomuch  that  th^ 
Spanish  tongue  appears  to  be  an  aggregate  of  the  Latiii,'  German^ 
and  Ar&bick.  Thu  Saracens  obtaining  the  latest  conquest^  their  la\fS 
and  language  leave  the  deepen*  impression.  Among  bflier  their  ^u. 
Btitntions,  Ihis  festival,  which  we  are  about  io  describe',  was  one." 

You  may  easily  object,  that  it  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  recreii 
tion ;  tvhich  I  am  ready  to  grant,  and  so  much  the  rather,  in.  that 
its  original  is  derived  from  such  a  barbarous  i^bble  as'fheTurki 
were,  and  are  to  this  do^.  "Nevertheless,  an  uncontrouled' custom, 
of  long  continuance,  has  given  it  the  forc^  and  validity  of  a  law,  and 
the  most  iionoarable  designation  of  ft  royal  festival,  which^.  if  aj^ 
porson,  "of  what  qualify  soever,  once  endeavourea  to.  jrectify,  h* 
ihould  inevitably  ifYcar  the  risque  of  reproach  and  shame,  if  not^ 
more  sad  fate.  It  being  theri'fore  altogether  extrinsick  to  any  ptrf*- 
pose  and  concernment,  as  a  private  man,  todeterraioe  any  thing 
against  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  this  solemnity,  I  shall 
content  myself,  by  making  a  clear  discovery  thereof^  for  your  greater 
satisfaction. 
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Iiiicoli^Iiiii.Fiek[s  are  neither  90  large,  nor  spatHOiis^  as  thift 
place  of  publick  resort  at  Madrid,  which  is  exactly  square,  beinj 
snrrovm^^  with  houses,  nnifbrm  all  along  in  their  dimensioifsi 
erected  to  tiie  altitude  of  five  pair  of  stairs,  with  a  great  many  most 
cnrious  windows,  and  balconies  overlaid  with  the  purest  gold.  Mores. 
OTer,.  the  square  is  level,  to  the  end  that  the  foaming  hulls,  and 
prancing  horses,  may  run  their  courses  with  the  greater  easiness  and 
evenly.  From  the  ground  to  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  are  reared 
up  theatres  made  of  timber  for  the  people.  The  thirty  balconies,  set 
a-part  for  the  king  and  court,  are  sumptuously  furnished  with  the 
nchest  tapestry,  and  -choicest  velvet,  that  money  or  art  can  pur- 
chase* Here,  it  is  obseryable,  that  all  noblemen,  whose  lot  it  ll 
not  to  attend  <he  court  for  that  present  quarter,  are  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  these  balconies;  wherefore  such  persons  may  posses^  what. 
ever  odier  places  they  judge  most  convenient.  In  Spain  there  aro 
^ers  kinds  of  councils,  as  the  King's  Council,  that  of  the  inquisl. 
tton,  war,  India,  Italy,  the  Low  '  Countries,  and  Arragon,  and 
consequently  counsellors  of  difierent  degrees  and  qualities;  for  whiclt 
cause  it  is*  appointed,  that  each  of  Ihose  have  their  balconies  a-part^ 
beaotified  witii  silks  and  tapestry  of  colours  difiiering,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  those  offices  and  officers. 

AUamlNissadoTS  from  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  treat!. 
ed  after  the  same  fa^ion,  except  ihe  pope's  legate,  whose  modesty 
and  piety9  forsooth,  lays  such  a  restraint  upon  him,  that  that  pro. 
pfaenp  festival,  not  being  of  the  church's  appointment,  must  not  b^ 
honoured'  witb  hts  presence.  All  other  ranks  of  persons,  assembled 
tiuther,  may  possess  what  seats  they  are  able  to  purchase:  this,  I 
Bay,  because  the  general  confluence  to  this  common  play,  from  aH 
comerv,  makes  such  a  crowd,  that,  notwithsftanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  theatres,  balconies,  and  windows,  mentioned  elsewhere,  nonW 
can  purchase  a  room  in  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  at  a  lower  rate  thaii 
two Jinndred  crowns ;  yea,  and  those  places  which  are  not  exposed 
to  tSie  scorching  heat  of  the  sun^  after  fou^  o^clock,  must  be  sup. 
posed' to  amount  to  a  greater  sum  of  money.  Above  the  first  row  of 
windowii,  places  may  begot-  more  easily.  Seeing  this  festival  MIk 
out  yearly  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  any  person'  may  imvL 
gine,  that  a  refreshing  shadow  cannot  be'  enjoyed  without  much 
money^  and  great  moyan,  because  Of  the  then  extraordinary  heat  fSf 
this  place,  which  ordinarily  is  known  to  be  a  most  hot  climate.  In 
the'  cool  of  tile  evening  (a  most  dangerous  season,  I  confess)  aH 
persons,  promiscuously,  throng  thither ;  but  chiefly  about  ten  of 
the  clock  ut  night,  when  the  affections  are  much  delighted  with  k 
most  sweet  melody  and  concert  of  histrumental  and  vocal  muslck, 
ai|d,  on  all  occasions  of  that  natufe,  the  guitar  and  harp  are  most 
frequently  used ;  because  generally  the  Spaniards  can' dexterou&lj 
play  an  those  instruments.  Where  it  is  observable,  that  all  mif. 
mciatts  are  bad  in  great  account  at  such  a  time,  not  respecting  what 
persons'they  be,  which  is  hardly  discernible,  in  regard 'that  all  are 
dngmed  by  most  gorgeous  apparel.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
Ha^  if' the  jeaioas  Spaniard -can  espy  any- man  compUmeulln^  II^ 
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wife  with  jocose  words  or  kisses,  without  any  consideration,  he  will 
furiously  assault  such  a  person  with  sword  and  cudgel,  wheilce  aris^ 
many  most  lamentable  tragedies ;  for  the  preventing  of  which,  the 
law  has  wisely  appointed  a  considerable  number  of  alquaciles,  whom 
we  here  call  constables,  whose  proper  and  sole  otfice  it  is,  to  medi« 
ate  betwixt  those  persons,  rewarding  them  with  bonds  and  fetters  fox. 
the  commission  of  such  horrid  outrages. 

The  ensuing  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  no 
place  can  be  found  empty,  whilst  none  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  present,  but  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

This  morning  game  or  recreation  (called  Encierro,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  bull)  is  thus  performed :  There  is  agate  in  Madrid,  De  la 
Vega  by  name,  nigh  to  which  a  large  room  is  appointed  for  the  re^ 
ception  of  the  bulls,  the  day  preceding  this  solemn  feast,  where  they 
yare  gently  fed,  rather  to  render  them  the  more  furious,  than  in  tiiq 
least  to  strengthen  the  miserable  creatures.  It  is  certain,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  bulls  are  more  furious  in  Spain,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  and  there,  more  especially,  such  as  feed  by  the  ri?ers 
Tago  and  Jarama,  flowing  betwixt  Toledo  and  Madrid.  But,  to 
jeturn  to  our  purpose,  there  is  a  long  and  streight  street,  or  lane^ 
adjoining  to  the  house  in  which  the  bulls  are  shut  up,  and  terminating 
in  the  place  of  publick  resort,  where  all  passages  are  carefully  stop, 
ped ;  only,  over  against  the  foresaid  street,  there  is  another  larg^ 
room  left  wide  open,  whither  the  mad  animals  do  throng,  finding  no 
other  place  of  refuge  left  them ;  by  which  means,  a  most  easy  course 
is  contrived  for  leading  them  forth  to  slaughter.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  longer,  by  relating  other  passages  of  the  Encierro ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  scarce  worth  our  while,  as  being  destitute  of  order  or  orna. 
ment,  by  reason  of  the  court^s  absence.  About  two  ofthe  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  twelve  gladiators  repair  to  the  place,  where  all  are 
permitted  to  fight,  whom  magnanimity,  or  boldness,  shall  excite 
thereto ;  which  liberty  would  unquestionably  produce  sad  tragedieSy 
if  full  gaols,  and  empty  purses,  were  not  sufficient  mean^  to  stop 
such  disorders.  Two  hours  after,  there  appear  the  nobility  in  their 
iitately  coaches,  all  the  ground  being  sprinkled  over  with  water,  be. 
cause  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

Which,  while  il  is  a  setting,  the  king  and  court,  with  the  coun. 
sellors  and  ambassadors,  are  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  persons.  Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  royal  C4>nstables,  being 
twelve  in  number,  in  good  equipage,  and  mounted  on  horses,  with 
the  richest  harness  imaginable,  drive  SLway  all  persons  and  disorders; 
insomuch  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  Ihe  constables  are  to  be  seen, 
and  nbtie  else  in  the  plain  square.  Afterwards,  twenty^bur  hogs, 
heads  of  water  are  carried  in  waggons,  resembling  so  many  gre^ 
mountains,  because  of  their  bigness,  and  being  covered  over  with 
most  fragrant  herbs ;  those  large  vessels  are  the  seats  of  twenty-four 
men,  who,  upon  demand,  open  the  bung.holes,  so  that,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  plain  is  besprinkled  with  water.  In  thfe  next  place,  the 
king's  lifeuguard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  Spaniards,  and  as  many 
Germans^  attend  his  majesty  all  along,  being  armed  with  halbeir^ 
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nfb/Mk  coats  of  red  and  yellow  silk,  and  caps  of  the  choicest  blftcft 
Telret,  adorn  exceedingly. 

By  this  time,  methinks,  yon  hare  got*  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  wh^t 
k  antecedaneons  to  the  main  thing  in  hand:  so  that,  if  the  most 
stately. balconies  and  theatres,  if  the  vast  nnmber  of  people,  if  the 
nobility  gorgeously,  I  had  said  wonderfully,  arrayed ;  if  the  king's 
constables  maintaining  good  order,  if,  in  the  last  place,  his  majesty's 
IUe.gnard :  I  say,  if  each,  and  all  of  those  be  impartially  canvassed 
hj  such  a  considerate  person  as  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will 
be  constrained,  upon  the  most  solid  grounds  and  reasons  imaginable, 
to:  join  with  me  in  the  commendation  of  this  festival,  beyond  any 
recreation  in  the  world.  I  confess,  France  and  Italy  vaunt  very 
much  of  their  splendid  games,  as  they  call  them;  and  the  English, 
Upon  more  just  grounds,  extol  the  costliness  of  their  prizes,  and  th^ 
ftateliness  of  their  coursing  horses.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
what  I  am  a  describing,  may  claim  right  to  the  preheminence.  Yet, 
if  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  cannot  sufficiently  evince  the  truth 
df  this  point,  I  shall  endeavour  to  drive  out  one  foaming  bull,  that, 
by  seeing  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise,  your  curiosity  may  re» 
tieire  the  greater  satisfaction. 

We  told  you  that  the  bull  was  shut  up  in  a  large  room ;  therefore; 
the  person,  whose  undaunted  courage  or  boldness  sets  him  a  work  t6 
encounter  with  this  raging  creature,  stands  to  his  posture  at  the 
door  of  the  said  house,  With  a  long  and  sharp.pointed  lance  in  his 
hand,  having  one  of  his  knees  set  to  the  ground :  immediately  aftei^ 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  a  constable  runs  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
sets  the  door  of  the  room,  where  fhe  furious  animal  is  inclosed,  wide 
open.  Way  being  thus  made,  and  all  persons  attentively  looking 
on,  the  man  is,  by  and  by,  assaulted  with  great  violence ;  which 
onset,  if,  by  dexterity,  or  good  luck,  he  can  evade,  there  is  a  fai^ 
occasion  presented  him,  for  killing  or  wounding  the  bull  to  purpose; 
which,  if  he  miss  to  do,  his  life  or  members  are  in  jeopardy.  It  is 
A  thirsting  desire  after  some  imaginary  honour,  that  sets  such  bold 
fellows  upon  the  exposing  of  themselves  to  those  dangerous  ctrcum* 
stances,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  getting  the  beasts  which  they 
k^re  killed,  or  wounded  to  purpose. 

That  the  next  bull  may  be  rendered  the  more  furious,  they  set  iip^ 
a  quantity  of  wool,  in  figure  representing  a  man,  with  a  consider^^- 
able  weight  at  his  legs;  which,  while  the  beast  pusheth  in  a  mbsf 
formidable  manner,  the  weight  keeps  it  in  a  straight  position,  by^ 
which  means  the  bull  is  wonderfully  inraged.  Sometimes  a  very 
despicable  peasant  is  set  upon  a  lean  deformed  horse,  and  eitp(>Sed 
very  often  to  a  violent  death,  because .  of  his  antagonist's  strength 
and'  rage.  For  dragging  out  the  bulls  once  killed,  six  mules  Of  di. 
vers  colours  are  appointed,  which,  by  the  conduct  of  four  men,  ^c^ 
complish  this  work  with  all  possible  velocity  and  artifi:ce.  Six  footi 
nen  are  ordained  to  encounter  with  the  four  beasts  yet  remaining]^ 
to  wboin  no  other  weapon  is  granted,  but  a  dagger  with  some  feW 
Texones  in  ia  bag,  which  in  length  exceed  not  six  or  seven  inchesj^ 
IMng  hafts  well  ordered  with  bundles  of  gftrlands,  tod  ^o\xvl%  <biL« 
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ceeding  fharp,  for  the  more  ready  canTuig  on  of  the  inteodment 
Such  as  be  thus  stated  are  commonly  most  'dexterous,  whom  it  be. 
hoves  to  fight  with  the  bull  face  to  face;  he  who  doth  otherwise  will 
undoubtedly  incur  the  risque  of  imprisonment,  with  most  abashing  re.' 
proaches,  and  the  loss  of  a  considerable  prize.  Some  men  are  so 
nimble,  that  by  a  gentle  motion  they  can  easily  evade  the  bulPs  fury, 
and  attain  their  design.  Thus  matters  go  on  until  such  time  as  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  then  butcher's  dogs,  and  men  armed  with  broad 
swords,  quickly  dispatch  the  strength  and  yiolence  of  those  formid. 
able  animals. 

Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  upon  an  occasion  of  this* kind,  to 
have  seen  a  thing  admirable  indeed,  viz. 

A  young  man  of  twenty  years,  encountering  with  a  big  bull,  es. 
caped  all  his  comminations  by  the  nimble  and  dexterous  motion  of 
his  leg ;  afterwards  he  did  spring  upon  his  back,  and,  catching  hold 
of  his  I(>ft  horn,  wounded  him  in  several  places  with  the  rexones: 
in  which  posture  he  continued  until  the  trumpet  was  about  to  sound; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  dispatched  the  foaming  bull  with  hi» 
dagger,  having  sustained  no  prejudice  imaginable.  All  persons  pre« 
sent  were  possessed  with  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  youth,  because 
of  his  surpassing  agility,  courage,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  But, 
seeing  this  example  is  remarkable,  we  shall  insist  on  it  at  greater 
length  hereafter. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  what  fell  out,  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  the  First,  of  blessed 
memory:  who,  while  prince  of  Wales,  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  whether  to  be  married  to  t^  Infanta,  or  upon  what  other  de- 
sign, I  cannot  well  determine:  however  all  comecUes,  plays,  and 
festivals,  this  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid  being  included,  were  appointed 
to  be  as  decently  and  magnificently  gone  about  as  possible,  for  tlM 
more  sumptuous  and  stately  entertainment  of  such  a  splendid  prince.- 
Therefore,  after  the  three  bulls  had  been  killed,  and  the  fourth  a 
coming  forth,  there  appeared  four  gentlemen  in  good  equipage ;  not 
long  after  a  brisk  lady,  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  attended  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  some  three  or  four  grooms,  walked  all  alon^ 
the'squnre  a  foot.  Astonishment  seized  upon  the  beholders,  tlyit. 
one  of  the  female  sex  could  assume  the  unheard  boldness  of  exposing 
jierself  to  the  violence^  of  the  most  furious  beast  yet  seen,  which  had 
overcome,  yea,  almost  killed,  two  men  of  great  strengUly  courage, 
and  dexterity.  Incontinently  the  bull  rushed  towards  die  comer: 
where  the  lady  and  her  attendants  stood ;  she,  after  all  had  fledy 
drew  forth  her  dagger  very  unconcernedly,  and  tiirust  it  most  dex^ 
terously  into  the  bull's  neck,  having  catched  hold  of  bis  horn ;  by 
which  stroke,  without  any  more  trouble^  her  design  was  brought  to 
perfection ;  after  which  turning  about  towards  tibe  king's  balooiiy* 
she  made  her  obeysance,  and  withdrew  herself  in  suitable  state  and 

Savity.  Sir,  did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  any  example  to  parallel 
is?  Wonderful  indeed!  that  a  faintJiearted  feeble  woman,  ont 
would  think,  should  stand  in  the  fields  undauntedly,  after  her  at^ 
ttodaAts  had  quickly  made  their  escape,  yea,  and  iare  ofercovi 
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tneh  a  furious  creature  as  that  bull  was.  This  being  a  matter  of 
Ikct,  which  I  thus  branch  forth  into  divers  circumstances ;  I  hop« 
mj  fate  shall  not  be  so  bad,  as  to  be  called  a  Ijar :  nevertheless^  in 
regard  that  I  judge  you  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  will  not  conceal 
the  mystery  of  the  matter  from  you.  This  person  was  a  man,  though 
in  the  hibit  of  a  woman,  of  great  experience,  agility,  and  resolution, 
who  had  been  well  inured  io  this  hard  labour  at  several  other  occa.- 
sions,  whom  thisy  appointed  to  be  disguised  so  much  the  rather,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  the  more  taken  with  the  thing.  But,- 
not  insisting  further  on  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  remaining  part 
of  my  relation,  with  all  brevity  and  perspicuity  possible. 

Noblemen  of  singular  magnanimity,  being  mounted  on  horses, 
incomparably  nimble  aud  pretty,  with  costly  harness  beseeming  the 
dignity  of  their  riders,  and  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  appear  in 
great  state  and  pwnp  r  whose  grooms  in  a  most  decent  manner  carry 
IIk  Iraces,  with  which  their  masters  intend  to  dispatch  the  bulls. - 
Their  province  and  charge  is  to  irritate  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  for.^ 
midable  beast.  Those  heroick  minds,  managing  their  lances  most  dex. 
ferously,  accomplish  their  noble  purposes,  very  often  by  killing  or 
woundhig  the  foaming  animals :  which,  if  they  fail  to  do,  then  the 
horses  sustain  great  prejudice,  insomuch  that  their  riders  are  dis. 
mounted,  whom  it  behoyes,  in  that  case,  to  encounter  with  the  bulls' 
on  foot,  lashing  them  with  broad  swords;  whkh,  if  any  decline  to- 
do,  he  is  baffled,  and  branded  with  the  character  of  pusillanimity' 
and  cowardice.  You  may  easily,  imagine,  that  generous  spirits  will 
prefer  death  to  such  an  ignominy  and  reproach.  Thus,  three  or 
four  persons  of  quality  continal|  until  it  be  pretty  late,  at  which 
time  they  drive  out  a  bull,  covered  all  over  with  artificial  fire,  by 
which  he  is  rendered  most  furious  and  hurtful :  for  curiosity,  and* 
want'of  further  order,  induces  die  rabble  to  approach  so  near  unto 
him,  that,  by  his  most  dreadful  pushings,  many  sustain  mutilation, 
yea,  and  death  itself;  insomuch  that  a  tragedy  is  oftentimes  the  con.; 
elusion  of  this  solemnity. 

In  the  last  place  of  this  relation,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  a  notable  instance  of  folly  in  a  young  lady,  and 
passionate  temerity  in  three  gallants,  while  the  king  and  nobility 
were  present. '  Three  gentlemen,  Marcus  Antonius,  Charles,  and 
Lodovicus,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  certain  lady  of  good* 
extraction  and  education,  being  the'  only  child  of  her  parents,  and 
tbeii  about  the  a;;e  of  twenty  years,  whose  name  was  Margareta. 
Those  rivals  could  hardly  look  upon  one  another  without  menaces 
and  blows,  of  whom,  while  any  one  endeavoured,  after  the  Spanish 
custom*  to  make  a  sweet,  pleasant  melody,*  in  the  hearing  of  the; 
kdy,  ften  the  other  two  disturbed  him,  which  did  breed  many  and 
great  qiiarrellihgs  in  the  streets  each  night;  insomuch  that  the  lady'S: 
parents,  and  all  others,  dwelling  nigh  that  place,  were  highly  of. 
fended;  which,  when  Margareta  had  espied,  having,  -it  seems,  very 
little  affiecttbn  for  either  of  diem,  she  directed  letters  to  them  seve«r 
rally,  for  preventing  of  ail  such  disorders  for  the  future  i  of  which 
•jjpfisUes  tho  awn  and  tenor  follows.: 
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^  1  CA?E50T  be  inJaced  to  beliere,  that  nraskk,  aecomptnied  wilk\ 
'  scandalous  disturbances,  can  be  termed  a  testimoBj  of  sincere  aL 
*  fection ;  yea^  it  seems  that  yon  aim  more,  by  such  m  conrie,  ta 
'  disgrace  and  baffle  my  name,  than  to  testify  any  mi  respect  to  iny 
'  person :  there-fore,  I  earnestly  intreat  you  may  be  pieced  to  deL 
^  sist  from  such  a  foolish,  unmannerly,  and  scmndakNU  action.  Bit| 
'  if  all  this  cannot  be  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  die  foUy  of  joar  a.' 
^  orbitant  affiTtions,  I  shall  pose  you  with  this  experiment :  Who. 
'  erer  resolves  to  express  his  dexterity,  courage,  mad  agility,  to  all 
'  beholders  sufficiently,  and  his  ardent  lore  towards  me,  let  him 
'  buckle  with  the  bull  to-morrow,  in  presence  of  all  the  assembly; 
'  and  he  who  diall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  cut  off  Ids  neck,  and  pr^ 
^  sent  me  with  his  horns,  may  be  assured,  by  mj  sabsciiption,  thst 
^  I  shall  not  decline  to  own  him  for  my  husband:  which,  if  any,  or 
'  all  of'  you  refuse  to  do,  get  you  gone,  for  effeminate  men  are  none 
^  of  tlwse  I  aim  at,  or  desire  to  be  joined  anto. 

^  Farewel,  from  Maraarra.' 

This  pertinent  and  smart  letter  non-plussed  all  the  rivals,  seeing, 
diereby,  a  province  was  prescribed  them,  which  they  never  dreamed 
of,  nor  judgrd  any  ways  honourable;  because  noblemen,  sock  si 
those  were,  how  dexterous  soever  they  be,  are  never  desired  to  giaip 
with  the  bull  on  foot,  and  very  seldom  on  horseback ;  yet,  notwitk* 
standing  all  opposition  and  reluctancy,  lest  they  shonld  be  branded 
with  the  detestable  character  of  pusillanimity,  they  unanimonaly  con- 
sented to  the  proposition*  each  of  them  signiJFying  iupart,  by  a  most 
passionate  letter,  that  hie  was  absnintely  determined  to  satisfy  kf 
demand,  or  dit^.  Wherefore,  till  the  time  appointed,  they  remained 
with  the  rabble,  that  more  easy  and  speedy  access  might  be  attained, 
to  appear  in  the  performance  of  a  thing  in  which  their  credit  vras  lO 
nearly  concerned,  where  they  composed  themselves  nntfl  the  noble- 
men, well  Biounted,  were  abont  to  encounter  widi  the  fifth  bull ;  sC 
which  time  Marcus  Antoniu5«  stepping  down«  got  most  nimbly  oa. 
Ihie>  buiri  back,  intending,  by  that  means,  to  diispatch  him  qnickly 
with  his  broad  sword.  Next  to  him  appeared  Charles,  whose  business 
and  work  it  was  to  catch  hold  of  the  beasi*«  horns,  which  fell  ont  so 
Ibrtnnatelv,  ace ordini?  to  his  desire  and  design,  dmt  the  boll  stumbled 
by  the  tir«t  assault;  so  that  Anconius  foil  to  the  groand.     LodovicttSf 
espying  Chnries  <rirVing  fast  to  the  horns,  and  Antonins  dismonnted^ 
with  adexterons  and  seasonable  stroke,  cut  off  the  ball^s  neck.  Ckarie^ 
immediatelT  sot  to  the  ladv  with  the  head,  siaufvine,  that  the 
ditiott  of  the  compact  vras  fnlnlled,  and  therefose  he  claimed 
laterefft  in  her  for  his  wife.     Lodovicas  did  take  it  very  Hi  to 
ftas  tiepnnned  l»y  subtle  Charlesy,  seeing  he  it  was  who  cnt 
neck,  and  therefore  concluded  the  priie  to  Iw  his,  in  all  jnadee^^ 
.^nunaiosw  moreover,  being  the  person  who  fine  gavo  pnof  of  Us^ 
amgnanimity,  making  way' for  the  other  two,  concluded  it  high^r^ 
seasonable, 'that  he  should  be  preferred  l>efore  either  of  them  ;  whin. 
dU  breed  such  a  wranglio;  among  them,  that,  had  noc  the  Ahinacilciy 
ep  canstabks^  ioierposed.  they  wonld  hart  committed  a 
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tMfltable  tragedy^  Being  now  led  to  the  king,  they  gave  an  account 
of  the  matter,  which,  when  his  majesty  heard,  he  commended,  hi 
aome  respect,  iheir  valour, 'bat  could  not  approve  of  their  incon. 
liderateness ;  seeing,  therefore,  he  *  understood  it  to  be  vanity,  if 
not  cruelty,  in  the  foolish  lady,  rather  than  any  siAcere  love,  to 
demand  such  a  dangerous  attempt,  strict  orders  were  given,  that 
none  of  the  rivals  should  persist  or  proceed  in  a  course  so  very 
foolish.     Thus  the  debate  ended. 

We  have  now  impartially  described  what  Is  considerable  in  the 
|:early  festival  at  Madrid.  I  grant,  indeed,  as  before,  that  it  is  a 
recreation  scarcely  beseeming  Christians,  whose  meekness  and  gentle* 
neas  should  ntft  admit  of  such  barbarous  diversions :  nevertiieless^ 
to  speak  no  more  of  that,  it  is  generally  concluded,  that  persons^ 
appointed  for  such  an  exercise,  ought  to  be  furnished,  not  only  with 
suitable  courage,  but  also  with  agility  and  dexterity,  to  evade  the 
assaults  of  a  violent  brute,  by  wldch  means  many  become  flu 
nous* 

Here  we  may  observe,  how  much  the  Roman  plays  come  short  of 
tiiis  game :  for  criminals  were  there  compelled  to  grapple  with 
boars  and  lions,  most  truculent  creatures,  of  which  few  can  promise 
tiiemselves  the  victory ;  and  thus  poor  convicted  pannals  suffered 
a  most  cruel  dealli :  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  those  ganveft 
were  chiefly  designed  to  satisfy  the  bloody  and  vindictive  humoura 
of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  in  such  lamentable  experiments.  It  ift 
frtherwise  here,  in  regard  that  no  man  is  constrained  to  undergo  this 
hard  labour ;  neither  are'  criminals  punished  with  such  a  death ;  but 
masculine  and  noble  minds  desire  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  whereby 
proof  may  be  given  of  jfcheir  agility,  and  undaunted  courage.  How* 
ever,  as  I  told  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  ray  work  to  praise  or  con* 
demn  this  most  .ancient  and  uncontroulled  custom.  All  I  aimed  at 
was,  to  satisfy  your  commendable  curiosity,  by  describing  this  fes. 
tival,  which  b  judged  in  Spain  a  most  noble  recreation.  Our  next 
business  shall  be  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  history  of  Placidus,  €^ 
whom  mention  was  made  elsewhere. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PLACIDUS. 

THIS  Placidus,  a  youth  very  much  admired  and  praised,  because 
of  his  valiant  exploits,  was  the  son  of  Fadrick  who  played  tJi^ 
merchant  with  one  Antonius  in  Seville,  a  city  in  Spain,  well  kno^^^j 
and  much  commended  by '  travellers  of  all  nations  and  lan5^^^^ 
who  resort  thithen 

Undaunted  courage  set  our  Placidus  a  work  to  ?^?P^\-^l^  f 
most  violent  brute,  after  he  had  remained  some  f^e  ™  Madrid, 
whither  he  repaired  without  the  knowledge  and  «:onsent  of  his  nu 
dulgent  parents  for  this  very  end,  that,  in  the  «ower  of  his  age,  all 
persons,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  might  receive  a  sufficient,  I 
may  say  wonderful,  specimen  of  his  surpassing  fortitude  and  mag. 
aanimity.  , 
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:  Here  it  is  obserrable,  that  Fadrick  aitd  his  hopeful  son  seemed 
rather  to  be  one  person,  than  two;  for,  in  nature,  demeanour,  stature, 
speech,  and  countenance,  they  resembled  one  another  so  much,  that 
m  quick^ighted  man  could  hardly  distinguish  betwixt .  them :  yea, 
although  the  father  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  son  but  of  twenty 
years,  yet  any*who  looked  upon  their  pictured,  affirmed  stiffly  that 
the  one  was  an  exact  pattern  to  the  other :  and,  had  not  the  eyes  of 
men  been  a  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
the  possibility  of  such  an  universal  similitude,  so  to  call  it,  would 
|>e  thought  a  chinlaera.  Yet,  if  we  consult  j^uthors  of  good  note  and 
great  worth,  many  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found. 
,  Valerius  Maximus,  with  great  confidence,  affirms  that  Pompey 
the  Great,  Urelius,  and  PubUus  Libertinus  diffeied  in  nothing,  but 
their  yestments ;  so  that,  if  two  of  them  were  arrayed  after  die  4ame 
fashion,  a  quic}Lsighted  person  could  not  assign  a  difference  betwixt 
'  them.  It  is  also  written  by  Pliny,  that  two  boys,,  the  one  being  a 
Syrian,  and  the  other  a  French,  were  so  very  like  to  one  another  in 
fivery  point,  that  a  certain  person  sold  them  to  Marcus  Antonius, 
under  the  notion  of  brethren.  Antonius,  perceiving  their  language 
to  differ,  threatened  the  person  who  had  thus  imposed  on;  him ;  i  to 
irhom  the  other  replied,  ^  If  they  had  been  brethren,  I  would  not 
^  require  so  great  a  sum  of  money,  because  in  that  case,  nature 
^  could  not  be  said  to  bring  forth  so  great  a  wonder,  as  jaow  you 
f  see.'. 

If  it  be  true  in  any  respect,  that,  according  to  the. philosopher, 
.flimilitude  begets  affection,  how  much  more  in  this  instance  of  Fadrick 
and  Placidus,  whose  mutual  love  was  wonderful  beyond  that  of  most 
|)ersons.  in  such  a  relation.  Yet,  by  the  interposition  of  Agnes,  a 
young  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  education,  the  brightncfss 
of  this  splendid  passion  suffered  in  some  measure  an  eclipse.  This 
Jbeautiful  object  became,  the  center  of  their  desires  and  incontaminate 
love,  which  could  not  be  smothered  long:  wherefore,  they.  dis« 
.covered  their  maladies  to  one  another  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
and  determined,  after  a  serious,  and  mature  consultation,  to  submit 
the  event  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  young  lady's  and  her  mother's 
arbitrement;  insomuch  that  the  person  excluded  should  remore 
from  his  native  country,  lest  by  his  presence  way  might  be  made 
•for  jealousy,  whose  effects  are  more  dangerous  no  where,  than  in 
•Spain.  After  this  both  of  them  met  with  bad  entertainment,  and 
.fta^all  encouragement,  at  the  hands  of  Agnes  and  her  mother:  Yet, 
In  process  of  time,  Fadrick's  riches  and  constancy  had  great  in^ 
fluence  ^n  the  matron.  It  is  true  the  youth  of  Placidus  was  no 
.small  motiMk  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  pretty  lady :  nevertheless, 
.bags  of  monejF  were  an  argument  a  fortiore.  After  both  parties 
had  pondered  sedt^ely  the  circumstances  most  remarkable,  the  mother 
speaks  to  her  danglii^er  after  this  manner : 

*  My. dear  child,  you  see  there  is  no  solid  objection,  which  can 

*  be  brought  against  those  worthy  persons,  who  have  set  their  af^ 

*  fections  on  you;   and  therefore  I  judge  it  most  reasonable,  that 

*  you  freely-  declare  your  own  sentiments  in  this  affair.  I  know  th«f 
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^  nettli^ss  and  ycmth  of  Placldns  will  hare  great  welgTif  widi  jwi  ; 

'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  FadHck'sf  declining  age  will  in  some  mea. 
sure  alienate  yonr  affections  from  him :  but  heai^en  diligently, 
my  daughter,  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  rather  than  fond 
ikncy,  which  misleads  many  in  your  circumstances;  and  jovl 
sliall  find  riches  and  experience  more  eligible,  than  undaunted 
youth,  or  any  other  imaginary  foundation,  on  which  the  super, 
atmeture  of  your  desires  and  designs  is  fixed^  That  this  may  yet 
hare  the  greater  weight  in  your  estimation,  consider  how  much 
riches  contribute  ■<  to  beget  esteem  and  honour  in  this  city  where 
we  liTo ;  so  that  persons  of  noble  extraction  lose  their  dignity  fre. 
quently  with  their  Wealth.  What  is  beauty  but  a  fading  flower, 
which  nattire,  in  a  short  time,  or  some  unexpected  accident  will 
prey  upon,  and  reduce  to  nothing  ?  let  a  brisk  gallant  discharge, 
to  admiration,  all  the  punctilio's  of  court  education  and  activity; 
will  that  purchase  food  and  raiment  ?  whereas  money  answers  all 
things;  without  which  trading  and  commerce  should  die.  I  judge 
it  superfluous  Xsy  make  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  gold 
which  we  eat.  and  with  which  we  are  cloathed:  hence  arose  the 
prorerb^  thdiis  gold  which  is  purchased  bg  gold;  which  saying 
reilden  it  most  unirersal,  seeing  all  tldngs  are  valued  at  some  rate 
or  other.  It' is  true,  I  confess,  Placidus  is  inferior  to  few  gentle. 
mien  in  probity  and  reputation ;  but  it  is  as^true  his  father,  though 
lichy. has  many  children,  and  may,  in  all  probability,  beget  many 
mtfre'i  whiat  then  will  die  riches  amount  io^  which  must  be  di. 
Tided  among  «o  many  ?  you  know,  if  it  were  possible  to  divide  the 
-ocean  litto  many  rivulets,  this  vast  collection  of  waters  would  apu 
pear  yery  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  what  it  now  is.  But  I 
pa^s  4)7  ^is  topick,  lest  that  you  may  suspect  interest  prevails  with 
me.  In  the  next  place  therefore,  let  us  oonsider  whether  or  no 
you  can  promise  yourself  as  great  satisfaction  in  the  one  as  tho 
other :  not  at  all ;  for  whoever  is  married  to  Placidus,  must  ne« 
eessarily  be  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  his  father,  his  brethren 
sisters,  and  relations;  whereas  the  wife  of  Fadrick  will  enjoy  im 
munity  from  such  a  bitter  lot,  as  being  above  and  beyond  t  h9 
reach  of  all  those  c^nsurers. 

*  Alas  t  Alas  I  woefVil  experience,  the  school-mistress  of  fools, 
has  furnished  me  with  this  observation ;  as  witness  those  grey 
^airs,  brought  forth  untimeously  by  excessive  grief  and  sorrow. 
Shall  you  deck  yourself  with  the  finest  needle.work,  and  most 
goreeous  raiment  possible ;  then  black-mouthed  backbiters  will 
readily  misconstrue  your  neatness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
decorum  be  n^lected,  why,  say  they,  she  is  not  content  with  her 
lot  and  condition.  You  cannot  frequent  divine  worship  without 
the  character  of  levity  or  hypocrisy ;  nor  forbear  such  a  religious 
>observance,  but  immediately  occasion  will  be  taken  of  branding 
you  with  the  stigma  of  an  irreligious  wretch.  In  fine,  the  eyes  of 
all  relations  will  be  fixed  upon  you,  that  you  cannot  promise 
yourself  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  in  the  most  minute  circuA. 

^  stance.    And  it  may  be  added  further,  that  such  an  uncharitable 

^  4 
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^.;  multitude  may  so  influence  your  husband  with  prejudice,  that,  in 
^.  a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  of  all  your  miseries  shall  arise  from 
^  his  jealousy  or  unbeseeming  carriage  towards  you. 

^  If  so  be,  then,  that,  by  being  espoused  to  Fadrick,  no  such  inconJ 
^■Tenienciescan,  in  reason,  be  suspected;  what  remains^  but  that^ 
^  in  obedience  to  those  pressing  arguments  of  your  loTing  mother,' 
^  and  in  relation  to  your  own  future  contentment,  you  chearfully 
^  assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  father,  without  the  least  reluctancy 
*  imaginable  ?• 

Those  pithy  motives,  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  wrought 
1^  sensible  and  sudden  change  upon  Agnes ;  insomuch  that,  in^  a 
thundering  manner,  she  decided  the  whole  matter,  in  favour  of  Fiu 
drick ;  which  conclusion  produced  no  less  sorrow  to  Flacidua,  than 
cptntentment  and  joy  to  Fadrick,  Whereupon,  dejected  Placidus, 
according  to  his  passion,  without  any  more  delay,  forsook  his  mu 
tire  country,  having  got  from  his  father  about  a  thousand  guineas,' 
who  left  it  to  his  choice,  to  spend  his  time  in  India,  Italy,  or  the 
Ijtfow  Countries,  being  to  receive  money  upon  bill,  accordhag^  to  the 
custom  and  necessity  of  gentlemen,  while  abroad. 

When  he  had  come  to  Naples  in  Italy,  his  genius  inclined  hoi 
to  play  the  soldier,  as  being  an  employment,  by  which  honour  and 
lasting  renown  is  more  attainable.  After  a  few  months  there,,  he 
enjoined  his  trustee  to  certify  Fadrick  and  all  relations  of  Placcidus's 
death,  that  intercourse  of  letters  might  be  stopped;  which  he  judged 
'the  fittest  course  and  method,  to  free  him  from  pensive  melancholy; 
but  all  this  could  not  eradicate  a  passion  so  deeply  rooted* 

Fadrick,  by  successful  traffick,  attained  quickly  to  vast  posseSi^ 
sions,  which,  with  a  virtuous  wife,  might  be  supported  a  pleasant 
condition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  want  of  children  was 
matter  of  great  grief  to  him.  Wherefore,  that  his  memory  might  i|ot 
die  with  himself,  he  resolves,  without  delay,  to  distribute  his  riches' 
among  his  nephews,  Charles  and  Bernard,  who  are  brought  to  him, 
for  that  purpose.  Their  uncle  and  his  lady  entertain  the  boys,  with 
all  the  expressions  of  joy  and  kindness  possible.  In  a  very  short 
tii^e,  their  good  behaviour  and  affability  did  procure  unto  them  • 
great  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Seville,  where  they  pass  under 
t}ie  notion  of  Fadrick's  sons.  The  old  man's  love  to  his  nefAews 
rose  to  so  much  the  greater  height,  in  that  he  perceived  himself  de^ 
Claying  more  sensibly  than  could  be  expected  by  the  course  of  natuxe, 
not  being  as  yet  sixty  years,  whereas  Agnes  appeared  more  brisk 
^n  ever. 

Thus  Charles  and  Bernard,  discovering  that  their  uncle  had,  in  a 
manner,  centered  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  his  decr^id  old 
age  on  them,  waxed  insolent  and  disrespectful  towards  Agnes,  whose 
prudence  taught  her  to  obviate  the  very  beginning  of  this  evil,  by 
representing  such  enormities  to  her  indulgent  husband.  The  old  man,- 
Complying  with  his  wife,  appointed  a  lodging  elsewhere  for  his  ne« 
phews,  with  all  things  necessary,  and  suitable  to  their  isondition; 
which  course  no  ways  abated  the  insolence  of  the  young  men,  bni 
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fOkihev  iBcrealsed  the  same ;  insoiouch  that  they  branded  Agnes  witfi 
laoontineiicy,  i^nd  many  Qiher  vicious  qiluilities. 

At  this  time  Placidus^  having  travelled  all  Italy  over^  came  to 
^ononia,  where  his  life  was  in  jeopardy  :  for,  happening  to  be  late 
qui  of  his  Lodging,  the  second  or  third  night  after  he  came  to  town, 
he  wandered  in  the  streets,  by  reason  of  darkness,  and  his  unac* 
guaiAtedness  with  the  several  corners  of  the  city.  At  length  he  espied 
in  a  place,  somewhat  remote,  a  glimmering  light,  whither  when  he 
bad  approached,  three  cut-throats  are  found  assaulting  one  gentle. 
man  with  all  possible  fury.  The  compassionate  Placidus,  thinking 
that  a  fit  season  for  charity  and  fortitude,  became  the  oppressed 
gentleman's  assistant,  by  which  means  two  of  the  rogues  were  griev* 
oos^  wounded,  the  third  being  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
■  IJaving  thus  rescued  the  Italian  from  imminent  death,  not  with* 
oat  some  danger,  for  he  sustained  the  prejudice  of  two  or  three 
wounds,  he  calls  his  servant  to  bring  his  horse.  James  Viteli,  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  seasonably  appeared,  answered,  saying,  '  Sirj 
*  yonr  inefiable  kindness  and  courage  call  for  my  attendance  as  a 
^  servant,  who  am  ready  and  willing  to  wait  upon  ail  opportunities^ 
^  whereby  I  may  express  my  gratitude.  I  know  diligent  search  will 
^  be  made  for  us  by  and  by;  therefore,  seeing  I  take  you  to  be  a 
^  stranger  onapquointed  with  this  city,  I  intreat  you  may  be  pleased 
^  to  accept  of  my  company,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall 
f  escape  the  rage  and  fury  of  our  adversaries ;  and  I  promise  to 
^  dress  and  cure  your  wounds  in  a  very  short  time.'  Placidus  con« 
eluded  it  highly  reasonable  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  good  motion:  where* 
fore  James  Viteli  conducted  him  from  one  street  to  another,  until  ait 
last  he  came  to  an  house,  where,  it  is  probable,  be  had  been  known ; 
vpon  which  consideration,  he  knocks  hard  at  the  door,  until  such 
time  as  a  comely  youth  had  given  him  access ;  forthwith,  acconiing 
to  hifl  duty  and  promise,  he  dressed  the  wounds  of  Placidus,  which 
were  not  deep  nor  deadly ;  enjoining  withal,  that  the  student  should 
go  in  all  haste  to  such  a  street  by  name,  and  return  with  an  exact 
account  of  all  emergents.  Wliither  when  the  young  man  had  come^ 
he  sees  all  things  in  a  hurly-burly,  one  man  being  dead,  on  whom  a 
great  number  of  citizens  are  gazing ;  and  orders  given  to  apprehend 
snch  as  could  be  suspected  any  way  accessary  to  such  an  assassina. 
tioD.  Where  also  be  heard  a  certain  person  imprisoned,  confessing 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  Placidus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  killed 
the  man.  When  the  youth  returned,  he  gave  an  impartial  account 
of  all  occurrences  observed  by  him.  The  gentlemen,  perceiving 
what  might  be  the  result  of  such  a  commotion,  slipped  away  quietly 
in  regard  that  they  concluded  it  most  dangerous  to  stay  so  near  the 
place  of  justice,  where  a  strict  search  vras  to  be  made. 

Having  thus  escaped  hazard,  Placidus  is  curious  to  know  the  ori*i 
ginal  of  his  companion's  misfortune,  in  being  assaulted  by  three 
men  in  such  a  place.     To  whom  Viteli  answered  thus : 

My  dearest  Placidus,  I  determined  to  disclose  thi»  secret  to  no 
inan  living ;  jety  considering  you  to  be  my  greatest  friend  upon  earthy 
vho-in  my  cause  exposed  your  noble  person  to  danger,  and,  ne^leoU 
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ing  all  the  important  aflfairs  wliich  induced  you  to  see  Bononia,  tias 
continued  my  companion  in  affliction,  though  a  stranger;  I  say, 
upon  these,  and  many  other  weighty  considerations,  which  my  sbal. 
low  brain  cannot  comprehend,  nor  my  stammering  tongue  express, 
I  will,  with  the  greatest  candor  and  ingenuity  fanaginable,  discorer 
this  matter  to  you. 

I  was  bom  at  Rome,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  ihe  world,  where, 
when  I  was  very  young,  my  honourable  parents  gare  up  the  ghost 
After  that  I  had  sucked  in  the  first  and  common  principles  of  leanu 
ing,  my  good  friends  and  relations  sent  me  to  the  famous  umrersity 
of  Bononia,  where  I  made  no  despicable  proficiency  in  philosophy, 
and  all  the  languages  professed  there,  which  are  the  Spanish,  German^ 
French,  Hebrew,  and  Greek :  all  which  could  not  satiate  my  thirst, 
ing  desires  after  knowledge,  until  the  study  of  physick  became  my 
work  and  business.  But  a  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  quality, 
being  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  sincere 
affection,  diverted  my  thoughts  from  prosecuting  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  studies.  How  secret  soever  this  matter  was  kept,  tiie  tady'tf 
brother  understood  it ;  which  prompted  him,  with  two  other  con. 
apirators,  to  lie  in  wait  for  my  life ;  and  undoubtedly  I  had  become 
a  prey  to  their  fury,  if  (by  the  divine  providence)  one  of  the  three 
had  not  signified  to  me  the  method  of  this  most  horrid  plot. 

Then  I  determined  to  travel  through  Spain  and  other  countries; 
but,  being  driven  from  Genoa  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  I'wAs  en. 
slaved  to  the  Turks,  who  first  brought  me  to  Algier^and  then  to  Con. 
atantinople,  where  I  was  sold  very  often  under  the  notion  of  a  slaves 
At  length  I  am  presented  to  one  of  Mahomet's  physicians,  who^ 
finding  me  pretty  expert  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  was  pleased 
to  encourage  me  with  his  fellowship  and  instruction,  to  my  great 
advantage,  I  must  confess,  in  some  respects ;  whose  gentleness  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  thwart  my  inclinations  of  returning  to 
Italy,  but  rather  encouraged  me  by  the  gift  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  I  came  to  Venice,  where, 
being  unknown,  the  people  looked  upon  many  of  my  operations 
and  experiments  as  miracles,  rather  than  the  product  of  natural 
knowledge;  for  which  cause,  the  magistrates  encouraged  me  widi 
promises  of  a  very  considerable  salary.  But  all  this  could  not  in. 
duce  me  to  stay,  seeing  my  thoughts  and  desires  were  much  concerned 
with  returning  to  Bononia,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  pleasant 
days.  I  could  not  imagine  that  it  was  possible  for  any  in  that  place 
to  know  me  after  the  absence  of  six  compleat  years ;  which  time 
also  might  quench  the  ardoui*  of  Camilla's  passion  (ah !  her  name 
cannot  be  concealed,  nor  my  love  towards  her  suppressed.)  Upon 
those  considerations  I  came  to  Bononia,  where  I  was  entertained 
'With  great  courtesy  by  all  persons  of  knowledge,  to  whom  I  dis- 
covered my  various  misfortunes  and  difficulties ;  by  which  means  the 
noise  of  my  being  in  town  came  to  the  hearing  of  Camilla ;  who 
incontinently  saluted  me  by  a  most  pathetical  letter,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine.  Thus  our  love  was  renewed  ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  she  came,  the  ensuing  day,  disguised,  to  my  chamber,  when 
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entertained  a  most  comfortable  dialo^e,  founded  on  the  solid 
hopes  of  obtaining  our  longed  for  desires.  I  seemed  to  decline  and 
reject  tiie  profession  of  medicine  in  the  nniTersitj  of  Bononia, 
inerely,  that  Camilla's  brother,  and  his  associates,  might  not  in  tiiQ 
least  saspect  me,  whom  they  hated  with  an  inveterate  hatred,  which 
time,  nor  dignity,  could  not  eradicate^  Neyertheless,  by  debating, 
I  obtained  the  honour  of  that  place.  Then  engines  of  cruelty  are 
set  on  work  to  dispatch  me  some  way  or  another;  and,  I  must  con- 
fess, the  rogues  had  accomplished  their  corrupt  design,  if,  by  the 
dWine  providence,  your  seasonable  charity  and  magnanimity  had  not 
rescued  my  life  from  their  malice.  In  testimony,  therefore,  of  my 
gratitude,  I  protest  to  remain  your  most  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
while  I  breathe,  declaring,  to  that  end,  a  willingness  of  accompany, 
ing  you  to'Spain,  or  ,any  where  else. 

Placidus  was  very  much  taken  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments, 
and  protestations  of  lasting  kindness,  ^o  pitifully  expressed  by  Yi. 
teli:  yet,  being  unwilling  to  divulge  or  disclose  the  hidden  sorrow 
.which  burdened  his  spirit,  he  answered  the  other  in  a  most  courtly 
and  complimenting  strain :  Sir,  you  may  confidently  assure  yourself 
of  my  unalterable  good.will,  wherever  you  be,  or  however  stated. 
The  pregnant  Vitell,  by  a  groan  attending  those  words,  perceived 
Placidus  to  be  a  little  discomposed ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  know 
ihe  cause  of  so  great  grief  at  a  more  seasonable  occasion.    In  the 
jnean  while,  they  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity,  having  idl 
ihingB  common ;  in  which  real  kindness  consists,  if  we  hear  the 
philosopher^     A  few  days  after,  they  came  to  Genoa ;  where,  as 
idl  along  their  peregrination,  their  thoughts  were  alleviated,  by  giving 
an  impartial  and  free  account  to  one  another,  of  their  divers  mis- 
iortunes ;  and  so  much  the  more,  in  regard  that  Vitell,  by  hh  su. 
perlative  knowledge,  and  jocose  brisk  disposition,  was  a  physician 
no  less  capable  to  remove  the  sorrows  of  the  mind,  than  the  distem. 
pers  of  the  body.  Yet  Placidus,  in  some  measure,  continues  dumpish 
and  pensive;  so  that  Viteli  intended  to  expiscate  and  extort  from 
liim  the  original  and  cause  of  so  lasting  a  grief,  and  did  carry  all 
things  on,  in  order  to  his  conclusion,  so  wittily,  that  Placidus  is 
•llured  to  discover  the  perplexity  of  his  mind,  after- this  manner: 
Your  probity  and  gentleness  extract  from  me  a  secret,  which  I  never 
purposed  to  disclose.     After  which  he  makes  mention  of  Fadrick's 
compact  with  him  (while  both  of  them  had  a  longing  desire  to  enjoj 
.the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Agnes)  who,  by  the  instigation  and  per. 
,«uasion  of  her  covetous  mother,  rejected  him,  embracing  Fadrick. 
In  a  word,  be  did  not  omit  the  least  punctilio,  which  could  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  Viteli ;  who,  replying,  answered  thus : 

My  dear  Placidus,  be  of  good  chear,  for  there  is  no  malady  so 
great,  which  admits  not  of  a  remedy  applied  with  so  much  the  better 
^success,  that  the  patient  can  discover  his  distemper  distinctly,  as  you 
.have  done ;  and  therefore  I  constantly  promise  (being  taught  by  ex. 
perience  what  such  a  case  meaneth)  to  remove  your  trouble  and 
.grief,  by  an  experiment  at  first,  it  is  probable,  strange  in  your 
^yes^  thoojlh^  after  mftture  deliberation^  moat  ob\iQ\x««    K^Mctwti 
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is,  tkat  jovi  condescend  yet  once  more  to  walk  with  me  in  ^e  ttreetf 
of  Seville* 

Having  thus  embarqucd  at  Genoa,  they  arriyed  at  Barcelona; 
from  whence  they  sailed  by  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Alicant,  Garthagena, 
and  the  borders  of  Granada,  until  they  came  to  Malaga,  and  at 
length  to  Cadiz,  the  haven  of  St.  Mary  and  St*  Luke,  and  sailed 
thence  along  the  River  Betis  to  Seville ;  where,  being  in  stranger's 
apparel,  they  search  for  a  convenient  lodging ;  in  which  Pladdns 
abode,  while  the  intelligent  Viteli  went  abroad,  informing*  himsd^ 
the  best  way  he  could,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fadrick's  .horose ; 
which  he  understood  exactly,  and  returned  to  Placidus,  signifying 
}iow  indulgent  dying  Fadrick  was  towards  his  insolent  nephews, 
Charles  and  Bernard ;  as  also,  that  Agnes  looked  as  brisk  as  ever. 
In  a  word,  he  answered  the  most  particular  questions  so  fully,  that 
^lacidus's  grief  was,  in  a  great  measure,  asswaged. 

The  learned  Viteli  gave  such  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  physick, 
by  sundry  wonderful  experiments,  that,  in  an  instant,  his  naaw 
spread  abroad,  Agnes,  therefore,  hearing  of  such  an  expert  physL 
cian,  thought  it  her  near  concernment  and  duty  to  consult  witii  hha 
conceniing  the  nature  of  Fadrick's  disease,  which  was  concluded 
mortal  by  all  other  physicians  in  Seville.  Viteli,  having  visited  die 
old  man,  discerned  nature  shrinking,  and  death  approaching:  Never. 
theless,  to  encourage  the  lady,  he  confidently  affirmed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  learned  and  ju(Ucious  men,,  that  his  disease  was  not 
mortal ;  which  assertion  he  confirmed  with  reasons  and  arguments 
founded  upon  the  most  solid  and  genuine  philosophy,  so  that  bo 
place  was.  left  for  cavils,  all  physicians,  there  present,  being  per* 
.suaded  of  the  truth  of  his  discourse.  Which  comforted  Agnes  sa 
much,  that,  with  great  intimacy,  in  private  conferences,  she  searched 
Into  Viteli's  sentiments  in  this^ffair.  The  expert  physician  failed 
not,  at  such  a  time,  to  make  mention  of  Placidus,  whose  valiant  ex. 
ploits  he  praised  with  such  eloquence  and  admiration,  that  the  lady's 
pristine  love  revived,  and  prompted  her  to  enquire  very  concernedly 
where  he  lived,  and  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  noise  of  his 
.death.  The  smart  Viteli,  by  such  questions,  perceiving  muchafip 
fectibn  to  center  in  the  lady's  breast  towards  Placidus,  answered 
her  thus : 

•  Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  the  truth,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
-jbclare  what  is  true  concerning  his  lasting  renown  abroad ;  nor  how 
constant  and  christian  his  love  has  been  to  you ;  otherwise,  the  ex- 
cessive grief  of  his  spirit  had  undoubtedly  rendered  him  desperate, 
fuid  accessary  to  his  own  death.  The  rumour  of  his  death  implied^ 
that  his  love  might  be  termed  dead,  because,  without  the  hope  n 
enjoying  its  object. 

God  knows,  said  Agnes,  how  much  I  desired  to  be  married  to 
him;  but  fortune  has  so  ordered,  that  I  should  be  the  wife  of  Fadrick, 
though  much  against  my  inclinations.  Yea,  I  must  add,  seeing  this 
subject  is  pleasant,  that  the  love  of  Placidus  is  of  great  force  with 
me  to  this  hour»  It  is  true,  I  am  obliged  every  way  to  bear  a  suit, 
jdile  respect  to  Fadrick,  who  has  continued  all  along  a, kind  husband) 
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nerer  believing  the  odd  aspersions  with  which  his  Insolcat  nephews, 
Charles  and  Bernard,  eiideaToured  to  brand  me. 
'  I  know,  said  Viteli,  that  many  waters  cannot  quer.ch  lore,  bat  itr. 
must  break  forth  after  some  manner  or  other;  and,  methinks,  the- 
divine  providence  has  conducted  me  hither  in  a  good  season;  th^re* 
fore,  seeing  that  I  am  persuaded,  that,  according  to  the  course  of' 
nature,  Fadrick  cannot  live  fifteen  days,  madam,  if  you  be  pleased, 
I  shall  in  the  mean  time  contrive  and  carry  on  matters  so  dexterously, 
that,  by  your  husband's  last  will,  and  without  the  least  opposition,' 
you   may  enjoy  your  beloved  Placidus,    instead  of  his    father, 
1  have  heard  Fadrick,  replied  the  lady,  at  sundry  times.  In  a  most^ 
pathetical  and  passionate  manner  expressing  sorrow  and  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  great  and  real  friend  Placidus,  as  he  called  him;  for,^ 
said  he,  if  my  son  were  alive,  I  would  dispose  of  my  substance  to 
him  and  you ;  ordering,  withal,  your  Cohabitation,  under  the  notion 
ef  husband  and  wife.  But,  supposing  Placidus  be  yet  alive,  our  union 
will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  F^drick's  insolent  nepliews.  Nay,' 
madam,  said  he,  leave  tiiat  to  me ;  for  I  am  willing  to  lose  the  reputa« 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  yea,  and  life  itself,  if  I  do  not  carty  on  the  mai»^ 
ter  to  wittily,  that,  in  great  peace,  without  the  least  shadow  of  fear  or 
danger,-  you  shall  enjoy  Placidus  for  your  loving  husband.     Thanr 
Agnes  went  to  her  closet  with  great  joy.     Placidus  could  not  easily 
be  persuaded  of  the  possibility  of  the  matter,  yet  his*  companion's^ 
pregnant  wit  and  knowledge  added  some  confidence  to  him:  for* 
Yiteli  had  undertaken,  not  only  to  remove  Fadrick's  present  distem- 
per, but  also  to  renew  his  youth  and  strength,  chiefly  that,  by^ 
such  means  (a  sophism  indeed!)  Placidus  might  attain  to  the  en.- 
jbyment  of  his  longed-for  Agnes:    for  which  cause,  said  the  ingeni*^ 
ons   Viteli,  in  the  presence  of  learned  physicians,  you  shall,  in  a> 
very   short  time,  perceive  Fadrick  brisk  and  vigorous,  with  teeth,* 
hair,  and  colour  suitable  to  the  age  of  tliirty  or  forty  years.    Those** 
learned  men  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  the  lady  doubted  of  the' 
^ratter  greatly;  but,  to  put  an  end  to  doubting  and  mocking^  he 
spoke  .to  the  physicians,  in  the  presence  of  Agnes,  Charles,  and' 
Barnard,  after  this  manner: 

I  must  confess, ^the  opposition  of  such  judicious  men  might  terrify^ 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  ^sculapius,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that' 
he  raised  himself  from  the  dead :  How  much,  then,  may  a  novice 
(SVLch  as  I  am)  tremble,  when  I  consider,  that  I  have  undertaken,> 
in  your  presence,  to  demonstrate  how  the  radical  moisture  may  foe* 
restored,  insomuch  that  decrepid  old  age  shall  be  constrained  to- 
dothe  itself  with  the  colour,  vigour,  and  other  qualities  of  brisk 
youth !  Nevertheless,  the  strength,  which  attends  truth  reduced  to^ 
practice,  revives  my  fainting  spirits ;  so  that  with  confidence  I  aiffinii 
the  certainty,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  my  demonstration ;  which'' 
I  shall  endeavour  to  evince  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  though  with  the^ 
greater  difficulty,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Agnes,  Charles,  and  Ber-^ 
mtdf  the  parties  mostly  concerned. 
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GentlemeD, 

You  know  Tery  well,  experience,  authority,  and  reason  are  tlit 
surest  foundations,  by  which  any  truth  can  be  supported;  from  all 
which  niy  proposition  shall  be  made  e? ident. 

The  learned  Amoldus,  Villa  No^a,  TuUy,  Paracelsus,  CardaniH^ 
and  others,  whom  we  need  not  mention,  favour  us  in  this  pcrfnt^  as- 
also  the  alchymists  arbor  vitae ;  so  that  authorities  abound  witii  us. 

In  the  next  place,  Blaicus  de  Taranto  affirms,  that  in  Saguntuniy 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  there  was  a  nun  of  sixty  years,  whose 
age  was  renewed,  having  teeth,  hair,  colour,  and  vigour,  as  If  sha 
had  been  but  thirty  years  old. 

And  Antonius  Torquemada,  in  his  dialogues,  gives  us  an  ac 
count  of  an  old  man,  who  was  restored  to  strengUi,  being  oneJnnu 
dred  years  old;  after  which  wonderful  change  he  lived  fifty  years. 
From  which  author,  and  common  tradition,  we  hear  of  suchtn 
instance  in  Toledo.  All  learned  men  know  that  passage  related  by 
Ferdinandus  de  Castaneda,  lib.  viii.  and  by  Petrus  Malfeus,  lib.  iii. 
Hist.  Ind*  how  that  a  nobleman  of  India  lived  three  hundred  and- ' 
forty  years ;  in  which  time  his  age  was  renewed  thrice. 

If  we  consult  reason,  we  shall  find  her  no  less  favourable^  tfttn* 
authority  or  experience;  for,  what  is  youth,  but  an  equality  or  pro.- 
portion  of  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture?  yea,  according  to 
Galen,  and  all  other  learned  physicians,  the  difference  of  the  ages  is 
deduced  from  the  different  operations  of  the  natural  heat.     And' 
Aristotle  affirms,  that  the  nature  of  old  age  consists  in  frigidity  and 
siccity ;  from  whose  explication.  Lib.  de  Long,  et  Brev.  Vitse,  we* 
learn,  that  such  men  wax  old  soonest,  whose  lives  have  been  at-- 
tended  with  greatest  labours  and  cares,  which  cause  a  dispendium  of', 
natural  heat.     Therefore,  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  that  humid  me. 
dicaments,  with  hot  potions  and  applications,  may  restore  decapng 
age,  by  reducing  the  radical  moisture,  and  natural  heat,  to  such  a 
proportion  as  they  enjoy  in  youth.     And  it  is  observed,  that  the 
Divine  Providence  has  furnished  divers  stones,  herbs,  and  wate'rs,' 
with  qualities  which,  if  known,  would  silence  all  cavillings  in  this' 
matter.     It  is  reported  by  Cardanus,  Langius,  and  Petrus  Chieza^ 
that  in  Bonica  and  Lucaya,  wells  are  extant,  those  waters  are  more 
/^delicious  than  the  choicest  wines,  having  in  them  virtue  to  renew  a 
man's  age:  This  is  testified  by  Aristotle,  lib.  iii.   Hist.  Animal, 
cap.  12.  and  other  authors  of  good  note.     Homer  also  mentioneth 
the  like  of  herbs.     And,  methinks,  although  the  simples,  requisite 
for  producing  such  strange  effects,  be  not  commonly  known,  yet  it 
js  a  mcle  se^itur  to  infer^  therefore  no  man  knows  them:  Yea,  no* 
man  in  M»ber  reason  can  deny,  that  spirits  are  contained  in  herbs^ 
waters,  and  stones ;  which  ]being  once  granted,  it  necessarily  follows,, 
iihat  tiiese,  when  well  extracted  and  applied,  may  serve  to  carry  on 
soch  a  rare  work,  as  I  now  mention,  and  am  about  to  demonstrate.- 
Fmrtfa^r,  it  is  observable,  that  I  have  been  travelling  many  years: 
lljr  which   I  had  occasion  to  discourse  with  Mahomet's  physiciansy 
^  also  with  Arabians,  Persians^  and  Phoenicians  i  upon  which  coa» 
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•ideration  it  may  be  suspected,  that  I  know  Ihlngs  not  discovered, 

as  yet^  in  this  place :  Wherefore  I  shall,  with  God's  grace, '  restore 

Fad  rick  to   strength  and  health,  seeing  I  perfectly  understand  his 

malady  and  complexion.     But  you  may  ask,  if,  in  such  a  case,  he 

may  be  called  young?  I  answer,  not  at  all ;  but  that  he  is  in  a  better 

disposition  for  life,  accordmg  to  his  nature.     Now,  if  this  theory 

suffice  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,  the  matter  shall  be  put 

beyond  all  doubtjby  practice.    Thus  ended  Viteli  his  pertinent  dis. 

course ;  who,  after  the  dying  old  man  had  been  committed  to  him, 

made  a  paction,  that  none  should  disturb  him,  by  coming  into  the 

room,  where  he  was,  to  tarry  with  the  sick  person,  except  such  as 

he  called ;  and  that  apothecaries   should  grant  him  what  simples  be 

pleased  to  ask.     All  persons  consented  to  those  demands,  but  none 

more  cordially  and  chearfully  than  Agnes,  who  was  privy  to  Viteli's 

design.    The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  wOrk.     Viteli,  having 

repaired  to  his  lodging,  discovered  to  Placidus  how  much  he  was 

applauded  by  the  physicians;  and  also  that  Agnes  was  exceeding 

glad,  the  young  men,  Charles  and  Bernard,^ being  much  dejected  ; 

and  he  persisted  in  the  former  confidence,  that  all  things  would  sue 

ceed  aright,  and  be  brought  to  an  happy  issue.     He  strictly  charged 

J^lacidus  to  eschew  all  society,  considering,  that  the  nonu)bservance 

of  that  rule  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  mar  the  curious  contrivance. 

Then  he  returned -to  the  patient,  to  whom  he  gave  a  potion,  which, 

being  mingled  with  a  little  poison,  set  the  old  man's  tongue  at  work, 

giving  vigour  and  agility  to  his  body  in  a  short  time,  to  the  admira. 

tion  of  all  beholders. 

.  After  which,  Viteli  spoke  privately  to  Agnes,  saying:  Madam, 
Fadrjck  will  not,  in  all  probability,  live  nine  days ;  therefore  it  is 
convenient  to  call  Placidus,  seeing  the  old  man,  in  his  last  will,  has 
made  you  his  heir,  appointing  a  thousand  pounds  for  each  of  his  ne« 
phews,  to  either  of  which  if  you  be  married,  the  possessions  set^ 
a.part  for  you  are  lost;  but,  if  you  chuse  Placidus  for  your  husband^ 
he  must  in  all  reason  receive  the  half  of  his  father's  substance* 
Now  you  see  how  nearly  you  are  concerned  to  hearken  to  my  pro« 
positions,  seeing  matters  shall  be  so  dexterously  carried  on,  that 
all  persons  will  conclude  Fadrick  yet  alive.  This,  I  hope,  will 
prove  acceptable  and  comfortable  to  yon  and  Placidus,  whom  I 
ought,  to  serve,  according  to  my  capacity,  while  I  live. 

The  old  man  will  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  Inr.this  course,, 
which  will  create  affliction  to  his  insolent  nephews.  Not  long  after,^: 
Fadrick  dieth,  and  is  buried  after  a  most  clandestine  manner ;  in 
whose  place  they  substitute  Placidus,  whom  all  persons  affirmed  to 
^ve  been  Fadrick  restored  to  health  and  vigoilr :  which  business 
being  fully. concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  mostly  con. 
cerned,  Viteli  prosecuted  his  design  of  travelling.  This  relation, 
discovers  much  of  the  world's  deceitfulness,  which  ia  frequently 
defended  by  great  authorities  improved  with  disingenulty. 

Sir,  I  shall  add  no  more  concerning  the  solemnity  at  Madrid,  and 
flie  history  of  Placidus,  wishing  that  your  pleasure  in  reading  may 
correspond' to. 4ie  desire  I  en^rtained  to  satisfy  yout .  c\xx\&s\\^  Vok 
writing  the  sam©.  Ywe^^* 
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STRANGE  NEWS  FROM  PLYMOUTH : 

OE, 

J  WONDERFUL  AND   TRAGICAL   RELATION    , 

OF  A 

VOYAGE  FROM  THE  INDIES; 

Where  by  extraordinary  hardships,  and  extremities  of  the  Iat» 
great  Frosts,  several  of  the  seamen,  and  others,  miserably  perished;; 
and,  for  want  of  ProTision,  cast  lots  for  their  lives,  and  were  forced 
to  eat  one  another ;  and  how  a  Dutch  Merchant  eat  part  of  his  owii^ 

\  Children,  and  then  murdered  himself  because  he  would  not  kitt 
his  Wife :  With  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Greorge  Carplngery 
an  English  Seaman,  and  the  Dutch  Merchant's  wife,  now  a^shm 

.  at  Plymouth.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  B.  of  London,  Merchant- 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages,  printed  at  London  for  J»  ConyerSi> 
at  the  Black  Raven  in  Duck.Lane,  1684.  ' 


Sir, 

XJlCCORDING  to  promise  in  my  last,  I  have  inquired  into  the 
particulars  of  that  so  tragical  a  relation  therein  mentioned,  th^ 
which,  without  any  prologue,  I  shall  lay  down  in  its  naked  tmtii, 
as  I  had  the  same  from  the  mouth  of  the  survivors  who  are  now  at 
ttiy  house,  which,  if  you  please,  take  as  follow  :-<-A  gentleman  calld' 
the  Heer  van  Essell,  native  of  the  Low^Countries,  having  had  the 
education  of  a  merchant  at  home,  was  resolved  to  improve  Ids  pttri* 
mony  in  some  foreign  parts:  To  which  end,  being  thereunto  th^ 
more  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  strict  correspondence  with 
several  of  his  country  .men,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Indi^ 
whither  he  arrived  ^ut  the  year  1670.  And,  by  the  indostriouS 
management  of  his  affairs,  increased  his  estate  so  considerably,  that 
{ew  men  in  those  parts  lived  in  greater  splendor ;  being  thus  settled 
about  seven  years ;  afterwards  he  came  acquainted  with  the  dau^^Her 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  fortune,  a  gentle-woman  of  many- 
worthy  accomplishments,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  Our  merchatttj^ 
being  much  taken  with  her  port  and  beauty,  made  his  addresses  to- 
her,  and,  resolving  to  change  his  condition,  found  her  not  alt<^ether- 
averse  to  his  happiness ;  which,  by  degrees,  he  raised  to  consent^* 
and  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  for* 
several  years,  till  he  had  increased  his  Estate  to  such  a  portion,  ii> 
made  him  think  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  first  drew 
breath,  and  had  left  his  relations ;  communicating  which  design  tl^' 
Us  lady,  she  readily  assented  to  the  voyage^  and  accordingly  hi* 
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nade  preparation  to  gather  his  estate  into  a  bottom,  and  take  leavtt 
of  the  Indies,  which  in  a  short  time  he  effected ;  and  being  supplied 
with  a  vessel  that'  liad  discharged  herself  at  the  said  port,  he  hired 
the  same  for  Rotterdam,  and  therein  imbarked  himself,  his  wife, 
two  children,  and  one  servant,  with  all  his  estate,  which  amounted 
io  a  very  considerable  cargo,  and,  in  August  last,  took  shipping. 
The  flattering  sea,  which  too  often  beguiles  us  to  our  undoing,  pro. 
mised  him  for  the  first  two  months  a  very  happy  voyage,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  hopes  of  touching  the  shore,  the  long  absence  of  his 
frienda  rendered  very  desirable  to  him,  and  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  of  a  happiness  cruel  fate  had  designed  to  deprive  him  of^ 
was  on  a  sudden  becalmed ;  insomuch  that,  for  several  weeks,  they 
could   scarce  tell  whether  they  were  forwarded  a  league's  space ;  in 
which  time,  of  the  sixteen  seamen  and  master  that  was  on  board,  by 
a  disease  that  increased  amongst  them,  several  died,  and,  by  degrees 
their  provision  growing  short,  they  were  forced  to  deal  the  same 
more  sparingly  about,  hoping,  by  their  care,  they  might  have  enough 
to  serve  them  through  their  voyage,  and  made  the  best  way  they 
could  to  their  desired  port;  yet,  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  they 
fiuled  of  their  expectation,  and  came  to  see  the  last  of  what  they 
liad  spent,  and  for  four  days  lived  without  any  sustenance;  and,  the 
wind  being  cross,  they  could  not  make  land,  where  they  might  re. 
Tictual,  but  were  forced  to  keep  on  their  voyage.    Their  extremity 
was  such,  that  the  two  children,  not  so  well  able  to  bear  the  hard, 
thips  as  others,  both  died,  on  whose  bodies,  notwithstanding  the 
tears  and  intreaties  of  the  merchant  and  his  wife,  they  were  forced 
to  feed ;  which  being  in  a  short  time  consumed,  it  came  to  be  con. 
sidered,  having  no  sight  nor  hope  of  any  shore^  that  they  must 
tiUier  all  of  them  submit  to  the  fate  that  threatened  them,  or  contrive 
some  other  method  to  save  themselves,  which  at  present  they  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of,  unless,  in  the  common  calamity,  they  con. 
sented  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  to  destroy  some  one  in  tiie  number  to 
save  the  rest ;  which  unwillingly  they  were  at  length  inforced  tOy 
and  jointly  agreed,  that,  according  to  the  number  then  on  board,  they 
should  number  so  many  lots,  and  on  whom  number  one  fell,  he  should 
be  slain,  and  number  two  should  be  his  executioner.  Buthere  a  dispute 
arose,  whether  the  merchant's  \vife,  whose  two  children  had  to  her  great 
grief  been  already  eaten,  in  favour  to  her  sex,  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  fatal  lot:  some  were  of  opinion  she  ought,  and  particularly  one 
George  Carpinger,  a  stout  English  seaman,  used  his  endeavours  to 
work  the.  company  to  asse^it  thereunto ;  but  as  nothing  is  so  voraci. 
ous  or  cruel  as  the  jaws  of  hunger,  on  the  one  hiui^,  or  so  estimable 
as  life  on  the  other,  he  could  not   efiect  his  design ;  so  that,  the 
majority .  liaving  over.ruled  his  arguments,  they  drew,  in  common, 
and   such  Was  their  misfortune,  that  the  lot  fell  on.  the  woman  for 
deathy  and  on  her  husband  for  executioner.     Miserable  w^s  th^ 
lamentation  ol  the  husband  and  wife,  that  so  fatal  a  mischance  should 
for  ever  part  them ;  yet  tears  and  intreatie.s  were  ineffectual,  so  that 
nothing  but  submission  was  left,  though  the  merchant's  servant  and 
jCarpinger  stood  resolutely,  against  the  rest^  and  resohed  to  spar« 
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fhem ;  which  tiie  tnerchftnt  percemng,  and  knowing  their  force  wil 
too  little  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  with  a  settled  countenance, 
spoke  to  them  to  the  following  purport :  '  Honest  friends,  for  such 
you  have  Approved  yourselves  to  me,  you  have  seen  the  hardship  of 
my  fate ;  and,  since  it  is  drove  to  this  point,  I  am  resolv^  never ' 
to  be  her  executioner,  who  hath  been  so  loving  and  just  a  wife  to 
me ;  but  in  her  stead  am  resolved  myself  to  be  the  sacrifice;  and 
therefore  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  you  stand  her  friends, 
when  I  am  dead ;  what  is  in  this  vessel  does,  as  you  know,  behm 
to  me;  spare  nothing  of  it  to  serve  her,  and  with  these  notes,  n 
ever  that  you  arrive  at  Rotterdam,  though  all  in  diis  cargo  be  losL 
you  shall  be  plentifully  rewarded.'  Which  after  he  had  said,  and 
they  with  tears  had  heard,  being  about  to  answer  him,  he  drew  t 
pbtol  from  his  pocket,  which  he  so  unexpectedly  di8chai^;ed,  tint 
tiiey  had  not  time  to  prevent  it,  and  shot  himself  in  the  head^  of 
which  wound  he  immediately  died. 

The  cry  they  made  at  his  fall,  and  the  noise  of  the  pistol^  were 
quickly  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  soon  called 
tiiem  thither ;  nor  was  his  wife  long  absent,  who,  poor  lady,  hid 
been  preparing  herself  for  her  end,  which,  by  tiiis  less  pletsfa^ 
disaster,  she  saw  prevented.  The  tears  she  shed  and  extravagancies 
she  acted  at  so  dismal  a  tragedy,  were  but  needless  to  recount^ 
since  none  are  so  hard-hearted  but  may  in  some  measure  judge:  she 
sounded  and  almost  died  with  grief,  and  begged  to  be  her  own  <^xe- 
cntioner,  but  she  was  too  narrowly  watched  by  her  servant  and 
Carpinger,  to  effect  so  cruel  a  purpose ;  their  eyes  never  left  her, 
and  their  cares  were  more  for  her  preservation  than  their  own ;  hut 
in  vain  was  all  their  watchfulness  agsunst  the  enemy  from  idtfaout^ 
when  she  harboured  in  her  own  breast  a  foe  sufficient  to  destroy  U 
greater  strength  than  grief  had  left  her ;  for  no  intreaties  could  per* 
suade  her  to  feed  on  that  dear  corpse  she  had  so  often  cherished^ 
but  what  share  thereof,  the  hardsliip  of  her  fate  allowed  her  for  her 
food,  she  embalmed  with  her  tears,  and  by  renewed  vows  promises 
to  share  fortunes  with  it,  and  be  buried  in  the  same  unwonted  gravs 
in  which  that  flesh  was  distributed,  she  once  so  much  admired ;  winch 
she  had  near  accomplished,  having  had  no  food  in  that  time  but  twd 
rats,  which  were  fortunately  taken,  and  presented  to  her  by  Car* 
pinger,  at  such  time  as  the  fatal  lot  was  to  take  its  second  round,  in 
which  she  was  resolved  to  share,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties  of 
Carpinger  and  her  servant ;  and,  in  short,  she  had  her  wish,  and 
drew  again  a  second  time  her  own  sentence,  which  she  welcomed 
more  than  a  bridal  day;  and,  being  just  ready  to  yield  her  throat  td 
the  executioner's  knife,  she  had  certahily  fell,  had  not  Carpinger. 
with  two  more,  whom  he  hired,  stepped  in,  and  resolutely  wlthstooa 
the  execution ;  upon  which  quarrel  they  drew  their  faulchions^  and 
four  persons  were  slain,  amongst  whom^  the  faithful  servant  was  one» 
l^is  was  a  sufficient  morsel  for  the  present,  and  staid  tiie  bloody 
banger  'oflhe  survivors,  who  were  now  reduced  to  five  or  six  per* 
sons  besides  the  lady ;  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  they  were  then 
led  more  plenteoxisl]^  than  for  some  months  preceding,  but  sad 
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was  ibe  rigour  of  their  fate,  that,  by  the  unusual  diet,  most  of  their 
men  were  dead,  jtTst  as  they  got  sight  of  the  I^nds^nd  of  England  ; 
and,  haying  but  yery  few  hands  to  work  their  vessel,  they  found  that, 
from  the  dangers  they  had  been  so' long  in,  a  second  threatened  them 
from  the  severity  of  the  late  season^  for,  the  ice  being  there  in  very 
great  flakes,  tiiey  found  themselves  drove  amidst  the  same  towards 
theAore,  from  whence  they  could  not.disengage  the  ship;  in  which 
tiibe,  Carpipger,  being  a  person  of  a  voluble  tongue,  and  formerly 
well  bred  at  Stepney  near  London,  where  his  father,  captain  Carpin. 
ger,  had  long  lived,  used  all  the  consolation  he  could,  by  words 
or  device^  to  comfort  the  despairing  lady,  till,  at  length,  she  was 
prevailed  to  hearken  to  him,  and  gjve  her  promise  to  spare  all 
violence  on  herself,  and  wait  her  better  fortune;  in  this  case  they 
lay  for  six  days,  till  all  but  two  persons,  besides  themselves,  were 
clefltd,  and  these  so  miserably  weak  they  could  not  leave  their  cab- 
Mils,  so  that,  being  froze  in,  they  could  not  stir.  Carpinger  with 
Aa  lady  resolved  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  set  forward  towards  the 
shore;  which  she  the  rather  undertook,  for  that  she  hoped  hereby 
f»  find  a  grave  io  those  waves  on  which  she  had  lost  what  she  loved 
More  her  own  preservation.  Wjth  this  resolution,  Carpinger,  taking 
diarge  of  the  lady,  got  a  plank  and  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  and 
with  these  left  the  ship,  and^  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  in  six 
hours  got  safe  to  shore,  having  opportunity  only-  of  saving  a  casket 
ef  jewels,  which  he  brought  off  with  him,  where,  at  my  own  house, 
the  said  parties  now  remain,  in  reasonable  health :  a,nd,  considering 
the  oar€  and  kindness  of  Carpinger,  the  lady  seems  much  to  favour 
him,  and^  when  the  time  of  mourning  is  over,  will,  undoubtedly, 
mke.lum  happy  in  her  embraces. 


you 


m  may)  according  to  th6  credit  I  have  with  you,  communicate 
to  the  puillck,  if  you  think  fit ;  after  Easter  I  intend  to  see 


at  London,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 

Your  Servant, 
Plymouth, 
Feb.  3,  1683.  J.  6. 

Postscr^L 

I  should  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  ship,  called  the 
Ike  Rayter  of  Rotterdam,  which  we  see  at  a  distance:  but  as  yet  the 
frost  is  so.  hard  we  cannot  get  to  her,  but  have  small  hopes  of  pre. 
Benriog  liej^  J.  G, 

This  relation  is  justified  for  trath,  by  us, 

John  Cross,  >  Seamen 

William  Atkins,  J  ^°'''°* , 


ti^S 


■r  > 
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THE  SHE-WEDDING;* 

OR 

A  MAD  MARRIAGE, 
BETWEEN  MARY,  A  SEAMAITS  MISTRESS, 

AND 

MARGARET,  A  CARPENTER'S  WIFE, 
AT  DEPTFORD. 

being  a  full  relation  of  a  cunniog  Intrigae^  carri^  on  and  managed 
by  two  Women,  to  hide  the  discovery  of  a  great  Belly,  and  jaikB 
the  par^ts  of  her  Sweet-heart  provide  for  the  same;  for  which 
fact  the  said  parties  were  both  committed ;  and  one  of  th^sm  now 

'  remains  in  tiie  Round-house  at  Greenwich,  the  other  bmog 
bailed  out.  Londoa,  printed  by  Geo.  Croom,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Blue  Ball  in  Thames-street,  over  against  Baynard's  castle, 
1684.  Quarto^  containing  eight  pages. 


I 


T  hath  been  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  darkness  in  all  ages,  wbet 
any  work  of  his  was  to  be  carried  on,  which  required  a  more  than 
ordinary  cunning,  to  employ  a  female  craft  therein ;  Nor  indeed 
from  his  first  attempt  in  that  kind,  in  the  betraying  our  mother  ESve^ 
did  he  ever  find  reason  to  blame  his  discretion  in  the  said  method, 
fiince  he  scarce  ever  failed  thereby  of  his  ends.  It  was  by  a  DalUah 
lie  betrayed  the  strongest;  by  strange  women  the  wisest;  by  anaduL 
teress  the  best  of  men  in  scripture  chronology.  Whence  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  still  he  courts  them ;  and  every  day  he  shews  us  what 
advantage  he  can  make  to  himself  of  that  subtle  sex.  .  A  remarkable 
instance  whereof  I  shall  here  present  you  with. 

At  Deptford  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  the.  sign  of  the  King's- 
Head,  for  some  time  past,  as  a  maid-servant  in  the  house,  tiiere 
hath  lived  one  Mary,  who  hath  pretended  herself,  in  her  conyersa* 
tion,  reserved  and  honest  enough  for  one  of  her  age,  being  thirty 
or  thereabouts,  till  about  seven  or  eight  months  past  she  used  oim. 
jiarily  to  keep  company  with  one  Charles  Parsons,  a  young  man 
lately  gone  to  sea,  with  whom  she  was  observed  to  hfi  somewhat 
familiar;  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  looked  upon  her  ^  either 
married  to  him,  or  at  least  as  free  of  her  favours  as  if  she  had ;  and 
in  a  little  time  her  squeamish  stomach  gave  her  mistress  cause  to 
regard  her  more  narrowly,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  sweet. 
Jiieart  had  given  her  a  belly  full  of  love,  as  afterwards  it  proved  but 
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too  true;  for  that,  about  the  beginning  of  this  last  month  of  Jntff 
the  same  aprpeared  so  evident  that  none  bat  obserred  it,  and  charged 
her  therewith,  much  about  the  time  that  Charles  Parsons  left  her,  to 
pursue  a  toyage  io  the  Indies ;  upon  which,  being  no  longer  able  to 
hide  the  same,  she  freely  confessed  that  Hans  in  Kelder  wa^then  six 
months  old,  and  that  Charles  Parsons  was  the  ftither  thereof,  apply« 
ing  herself  accordingly  to  his  mother,  and  acquainting  her  that  they 
were  married,  desiring  her  to  assist  her  towards  her  lying^own. 

The  motiiei',  suspecting  the  matter,  began  a  little  to  demur  there, 
upon,  and  enquire  into  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  same 
was  consummated;  to  which  questions  our  said  Mary  returned  a 
satisfaction ;  but  yet  the  old  woman,  stiU  doubting  thereof,  urged 
that  she  might  produce  her  certificate ;  and  that,  if  she  found  die  same 
tme,  she  would  provide  for  her,  and  what  she  went  with ;  which  if 
she  could  not  procure,  she  was  resolved  nerer  to  look  on  her. 

This  answer,  put  so  close  to  Mary,  began  to  make  her  look 
about  herself,  and  set  her  wits  upon  the  rack  how  she  should  deceive 
the  mother,  which  at  length  she  compassed,  wit  being  thea  certainly- 
readiest,  when  necessity  is  the  strongest ;  but  thinking  as  the  old 
woman  when  she  carried  her  dog  a  gossiping,  that  two  heads  were 
better  than  one,  she  was  resolved  to  advise  with  a  neighbour  of  her's 
that  wras  her  friend,  and  by  name  Margaret,  the  wife  of  a  carpenter 
living  hard  by,  how  she  should  accomplish  her  intent,  which  after 
some  time,  remembering  a  story  that  had  been  told  in  the  neighbour. 
hood,  how  that  two  men,  that  had  a  design  on  a  parson's  wife,  agreed 
to  dress  the  youngest  in  women's  cloaths,  and  accordingly  to  marry 
each  odier ;  tiiereby  designing,  by  a  liberal  reward  to  the  parson,  to 
get  an  admission  for  the  first  night  into  the  house  to  play  the  love, 
scaffle  for  the  pretended  wife's  maiden.head;  by  which  oppor. 
tonity,  whilst  the  parson  was  at  his  morning  studies,  the  party 
wlio  represented  the  wife,  and  was  enamoured  of  the  good  man's 
bed.fellow,  changed  beds,  and  left  her  nominal  husband,  to  enjoy 
tiie  reat  wife;  which  the  parson  not  at  all  suspecting,  feadily 
assented  to,  and  ignorantly  brought  cuckoldom  upon  himself^ 
Remembering  I  say  this  story,  they  consented  with  themselves,  that 
two  women  might  as  well  commit  matrimony  as  two  men,  and  in  a 
different  garb  deceive  die  eyes  of  any  who  should  be  the  spectators 
thereof. 

Which  design  being  thus  agreed  on,  the  carpenter's  wife  gets  a  suit 
of  her  husband's  cloaths,  in  which  she  arrays  herself,  and  sets  to 
work  (without  her  chief-tool)  to  act  the  man's  part,  practising  her 
congees  and  dialect,  to  be  perfect  therein,  against  the  day  she  designed 
to  act  the  same,  which  soon  after  came  about;  and,  having  all 
tilings  ready,  away  they  trudged  for  St.  George's  church  in  South- 
wark,  the  carpenter's  wife  taking  upon  her  the  name  of  Charles 
Fsrsons,  and  representing  him :  They  gave  notice  of  their  intentions 
to  the  dark  of  the  parish,  that  they  desired  to  be  joined  in  matri. 
Biony,  which  the  miuister  and  dark,  at  first  not  at  all  suspecting 
them,  alreadily  consented  unto,  but  in  the  time  of  administering  the 
ceremony  they  began  a  little  to  hesitate  at  what  they  were  a  doing; 
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imagining,  by  tiie  softness  of  her  tone,  which  she  could  not  so  well 
counterfeit,  that  she  was  not  what  she  represented:  and  the  rather 
when  she  was  to  answer  to  those  words,  I  Charles  take  thee  Mary, 
&c.  she  mistook  the  words^  and  cried,  I  Margaret ;  but  thus  she 
excused  it,  that  she  had  been  at  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  ^  her^Sy 
who  was  then  in  her  tiioughts,  and  which  occasioned  the  mistake, 
confidently  averring  herself  a  man,  and,  being  of  a  large  iqakfi  and 
an  impudent  carriage,  carried  on  and  compleated  the  deceit*     Alter 
which,  the  ceremony  being  ended,  and  the  certificate  a  making,  die 
drew  the  clark  aside,  telling  him,  that  true  it  was,  dabbling  with 
his  said  wife  before  marriage,  he  had  got  her  with  child,  and  that 
-die  was  Tery  forward,  being  near  six  months  gone  of  her  time; 
and,  fearing  that  his  wife's  relations,   and  his  own,  might  take 
notice  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  to  his  disadvantage,  desired  that 
the  same  might  be  antedated,  promising  the  clark  to  reward  him  for 
80  doing:  which,  after  many  importunities,  he  at  la^t  consented  to; 
and,  accordingly,  dated  the  same  about  six  months  before.     Hariiig 
obtained  which  certificate,  away  they  return  for  Deptford,  and  thou§^t 
themselves  now  secure  of  their  booty  :    so  that  the  same  day  they 
repaired  to  the  mother  of  Parsons  aforesaid,  and  produced  what 
she  desired,  the  certificate  beforementioned;   which  the  old  woman 
took  into  her  own  hands,  beginning  to  think  herself  happy  in  her 
daughter^n.law,  and  that  in  a  short  time  she  should  be  blessed  with 
a  grand-child,  rummagiug  her  old  chests  for  linnen  to  provide  for 
clouts  and  other  necessaries  for  the  production  of  her  great  belly* 
Nor  was  Mary  her  daughter  less  glad  at  the  success  of  her  enterprise 
it  being  what  she  thought  would  take  ofi*  the  reproach  that  was  Ukely 
to  succeed  upon  her,  for  the  unlawfulness  of  her  former  froUcks; 
and  likewise  as  to  the  establishment  of  her  future  fortunes.     But  this 
sunshine  was  not  long  before  the  same  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
the  clouds,  that  soon  after  discovered  themselves,  in  relation  to  her 
present  circumstances. 

For  so  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sex,  though  excellently  well  ac« 
complished  in  the  contriving  a  deceitful  intrigue,  yet  is  their  humour 
such,  that,  when  once  they  see  the  same  to  take  its  first  promises  of 
perfection,  they  are  apt  to  brag  of  its  effects,  before  the  means  are 
thoroughly  settled,  that  lead  to  the  ends  thereof ;  and  then  most  es* 
pecially  when  the  good  wives  are  together  toping  their  noses  over 
the  brandy.bottle,  or  hot^uppings,  at  a  merry-meeting  amongst 
themselves.  And  by  such  mediods  came  this  intrigue  to  a  discovery; 
for,  several  of  the  neighbours  being  together,  and  talking  of  the 
change  of  IVIary's  condition,  Mary  and  Margaret  could  not  chase 
but  smile  thereat,  and  lovingly  called  each  other  by  the  name  of 
husband  and  wife,  saying,  that  they  knew  a  couple  that  had  been 
six  weeks  wedded,  and  both  as  likely  as  any  two  in  England,  and 
yet  neither  of  them  had  one  bout  since  they  were  married.— -One 
bout,  replies  an  old  woman,  that  is  much  ;  I  would  cut  off  the  tool 
of  that  husband  that  should  have  a  wife  for  two  whole  days  aoid 
nights,  and  never  put  it  to  the  exercise  that  God  made  it  for.-^ 
Some  rogue,  I  warrant  him,  replies  another,  to  tantalise  a  wife 
after  that  rate. — Did  I  know  the  dull  dog,  pursues  a  third,  I  would 
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set  him  up  for  all  our  neighbours  in  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  to 
make  a  publick  pissing-ppst  of. — Intolerable,  says  a  fourth,  a 
whole  month  and  a  half  to  put  a  poor  wife  upon  longing,  he  deserves 
to  be  carbonadoed ;  and,  were  tiie  good  woman  of  my  mind,  if  I 
pawned  my  petticoat  that  covered  me,  I  would  have  some  honest 
fellow  to  relieve  me  in  what  I  most  wanted,  and  make  him  do  it 
before  the  rogue's  face,  that  he  might  see  and  be  satisfied  he  was 
what  he  deserved  to  be,  the  most  notorious  cuckold  in  Deptford  :— 
and  there^^ire,  says  another,  as  many  good  crests,  to  my  knowledge,. 
in  this  town,  as  any  place  of  its  bigness  between  this  and 
Gravesend. 

The  discourse  between  them  being  much  to  this  purpose,  the  parties 
concerned  fell  out  into  a  great  laughter  to  see  their  neighbours  in 
such  a  feud,  and  told  them  it  was  a  truth;  and  scarce  one  in  that 
compSany  but  knew  the  parties,  and  that  they  had  conversed  with  them 
that  day,  which  set  them  all  upon  the  tenters,  to  know  the  person, 
every  one  guessing  at  his  neighbour,  and  examining  who  it  should 
be  Z' — Well,  says  Margaret,  as  for  that,  in  a  few  days,  you  shall  be 
made  acquainted  therewith,  but,  for  ihe  present,  left  them  to  con« 
sider  thereof ;  till,  being  further  urged,  she  added,  why  may  not 
two  women  be  married  together  in  Deptford,  as  well  as  Susan  and 
Sarah  at  Fish^treet.hill  ? 

Upon  this,  some  of  the  company  began  to  suspect  the  matter,  and 
told  Mrs.  Parsons  of  the  discourse  abovesaid ;  possessing  her  so 
far  therewith,  that  she  resolved  to  go  and  inquire  at  the  church 
where  the  certificate  had  mentioned  her  son  and  supposed  daughter. 
in-law  to  have  been  married;  upon  inquiry  wherelnto,  the  church* 
book  was  searched,  and,  at  the  day  mentioned  therein,  no  such 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  recorded  ;  which  further  increased 
her  suspicion,  so  that  she,  entering  upon  the  description  of  the  parties, 
and  acquainting  the  clerk  with*  her  supposition,  put  him  in  remem. 
brance  of  the  late  couple  he  had  joined,  and,  turning  to  that  time, 
found  the  same  out;  adding  withal,  that,  ever  since  the  said  marriage, 
he  had  been  highly  suspicious  of,  and  concerned  within  himself,  at 
tiie  cheat.  The  matter  then  appearing  very  plain,  home  goes  the 
old  woman,  and  discards  her  supposed  daughter  from  her  favour, 
alledging  the  falsity  of  her  pretences,  and  declaring  to  all  the  neigh. 
bourhood  how  base  a  trick  had  been  put  upon  her. 

Insomuch,  that  it  became  the  publick  discourse  of  the  whole 
town,  and  none  but  were  talking  of  the  seaman's  mistress,  that  had 
BHirried  Margaret,  the  carpenter's  wife ;  every  one  bestowing  one 
twit  or  other  upon  her  for  the  same,  the  young  maids  laughing  at  the 
flat  sport  they  had  the  first  night ;  the  graver  matrons  at  the  im^ 
pudence  of  the  parties  that  should  so  vilify  and  disgrace  the  honest 
state  of  matrimony ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  scandal  to  their  sex  in 
general.  Upon  all  which,  the  parson,  that  married  them,  made  a 
complaint  thereof  to  the  civil  ma^strate,  who  committed  them  both 
tQ  the  Round-house  in  Greenwich,  and  bound  them  over  to  answer 
the  same  at  the  next  assizes,  where  Margaret  baih  been  since  bailed  . 
P}ltj  mid  Mar^  yet  continues  there. 
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lUXEMBOURG,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  finely  seated,  commodious,  of  a  great  compass,  and  very 
strong ;  being  also  indifferently  full  of  houses  :  the  principal  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  There  is  besides,  a  very  fair  conTent 
which,  as  it  is  said,  the  inscriptions  also  upon  the  walls  thereof, 
testifying  as  much,  was  one  of  the  first  of  St.  Francis's  order,  built 
in  his  life-time.  This  town  has  undergone  many  misfortunes, 
having,  upon  all  occasions  of  war,  served  for  the  butt,  whereat 
fortune  discharged  her  arrows.  It  was,  in  the  year  1542,  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  son  to  the  great  king,  Francis  the  First.  In  the  ye^r 
1543,  it  was  again  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  was 
finally,  on  the  fourth,  of  June,  in  this  present  year,  1684,  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

The  town  of  Luxembourg  is  built  upon  a  rock,  washed  almost  on 
every  side,  by  a  little  river,  called  Alsiette,  which  comes  from  the 
south;  and,  having  almost  encompassed  that  place,  continues  its 
course  towards  the  north.  The  part  of  the  rock,  invironed  by  the 
river,  is  exceeding  steep,  and  needs  no  other  defence  but  its  natural 
situation  ;  so  that  they  have  scarce  built  any  fortifications  on  those 
sides.  The  side  not  invironed  by  the  river,  which  looks  towards  the 
west,  is  fortified  with  four  bastions  cut  into  the  rock,  as  is  also  the 
ditch,  which  is  very  deep.  There  are  before  these  bastions,  counter- 
guards,  half-moons,  and  ravelins  cut  into  the  rock,  as  are  also  the 
ditches  that  cover  them.  Before  all  these  works,  there  are  two  opea 
waj^s,  with  their  causeys  j    the  first  whereof!^  defended  by  four 
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redoubts  of  stone  in  the  angles,  bearing  out  from  the  coufiterscarp. 
This  side  which  is  not  invironed  by;  the  river  was  the  only  place^ 
whereby  the  town  could  be  assaulted;  all  the  rest  being  found  too 
steep ;  and,  of  this  side,  the  part  attacked  was  the  new  gate,  which 
is  on  the  north,  near  the  place  where  the  river  begins  to  turn  away 
from  the  town. 

The  French  army,  commanded  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  in* 
Tested  the  place,  April  the  twenty-eighth,  1684,  N.  S.  Some  dayt 
were  spent  in  preparatives  for  the  siege,  and  taking  their  quarters. 

The  head  quarters  were  settlled  from  the  height  of  Bambuche,  to 
the  Tillage  of  Merle ;  and  there  were  quartered  eight  squadrons  and 
battalions,  with  four  companies  of  camioniers.  The  quarters  of  the- 
Count  dn  Plessis,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse, 
lieutenant^enerals,  were  thus  ordered :  the  first,  from  Linsing,  to 
the  hill  of  the  abbey  of  Bonnevoye,  with  seven  squadrons,  and 
eleven  battalions;  the  second,  from  the  same  hill  to  the  stream, 
which  goes  up  towards  the  village  of  Hant,  with  five  battalions ;  the 
third,  from  the  river  of  Alsiette,  as  you  go  back  again  up  to  Hant, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Homeldange,  and  there  were  posted  eight 
squadrons,  and  six  battalions.  There  were  a.lso  quartered,  in  the 
bottom  of  Homeldange,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the  Baron  de 
Hasfield,  with  two  battalions  of  fugeliers,  and  the  company  of  mu 
ners  and  gunners. 

May  the  8th.  The  Marshal  de  Crequi  gave  orders,  to  open  their 
trenches. 

*  The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant-general,  for  the  day,  the  Count 
de  Broglio,  Marshal  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  Brigadif  y 
of  Foot,  posted  themselves  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  on 
the  hills  of  our  Ladyof  Consolation,  with  two  battalions  df  Champaign, 
which  had,  at  their  head,  the  Bailey  Colbert,  colonel  of  that  regi. 
ment,  one  battalion  of  Enguien,  and  one  of  La  Ferte.  The  two  first 
battalions  marched  in  a  bottom,  behind  thcf  chapel,  and  two  others 
on  their  left  hand,  upon  the  reverse  of  these  hills.  The  Count  de 
Talart,  brigadier  of  horse,  came  upon  the  same  hills,  with  the  horse 
under  his  command,  which  were  four-hundred,  to  guard  the  trenches, 
having  before  him  two-hundred  foot  to  make  use  of,  in  case  the 
besieged  should  make  any  sally.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  they 
opened,  about  half  a  musquet  shot  from  the  counterscarp,  a  trench, 
parallel  to  the  attacked  side  of  the  place,  about  five.hundred  toises 
long,  and  this  work  was  carried  on  two  several  ways,  the  one  by  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  head  quarters ;  and  the  other,  on  the 
side  of  Pafiendal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  place.  The 
pioneers  of  the  atkck  of  Champaign  carried  on  the  work,  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  within  fifty  or  sixty  toises  of  the  Chapel  of  Miracles, 
whi^h  is  about  a  pistol-shot  from  the  counterscarp ;  and  those  of  the 
attack  of  la  Ferte  and  Enguien,  carried  on  the  work  from  the  left  to 
the  right;  and  these  works  met  about  the  mid.way.  The  Sienr  de 
Vauban,  marshal  of  the  king's  camps  and  armies,  who  had  been, 
at  noon,  to  view  the  counterscarp,  and  who  had  the  inspection  over 
these  two  attapl^s,  caused  to  be  traced  this  nig[ht  two  batterie%^ 
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with  lines  of  communtcation  to  the  trench,  upon  a  rising  gromidy 
about  thirty  or  forty  toises  on  this  side  die  chapel,  in  re. 
^pect  of  the  besiegers.  The  Marquis  de  Renti,  marskd  de  camp^ 
inade  a  false  attack  upon  the  height  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Gromp, 
or  pf  the  Basseyille,  with  a  battalion  of  Ck>nde ;  the  Marquis  de 
Crenan  made  another,  by  the  bottom  of  the  abbey  of  Bonneroye, 
with  five  Jiundred  detached  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
battery  traced  upon  the  hill  of  Paffendal,  where  there  was  a  bat. 
ialion  of  Orleans,  with  a  detachment  of  two^undred  men.  The 
Frince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  his  brotjier, 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  and  passed  the  night 
tiiere.  The  besieged,  for  above  fire  hours,  made  not  one  shot,  bat 
about  two,  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  fire  very  briskly  at  us, 
with  their  musquets.  There  were  not,  however,  above  eight  or  nine 
of  our  men  killed  and  wounded,  which  were  of  the  regiment  of 
Champagne.  About  break  of  day,  they  played  also  smartly  upon  us 
with  their  cannon,  which  yet  had  not  any  considerable  effect.  Some 
horse  sallied  out  of  the  town,  about  foiir  or  five  in  the  morning,  but 
hastily  retreated  at  the  first  firing  of  the  detachments,  which  wer^ 
commanded  to  shelter  the  labourers.  They  persisted,  all  that  day, 
to  play  upon  us,  with  their  cannon,  but  still  without  much  success* 
On  our  side,  they  continued  to  work  on  the  batteries. 

9th.  There  was  a  man  stopped,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Luxembourg ;  and  there  was  found  about  him  a  passport  from  the 
Marquis  de  Grana,  dated  August  the  twenty^ighth,  with  bills  of 
exchange,  for  five  and  thirty  thousai^d  florins,  payable  in  Luxembourg, 
^d  many  letters  in  ciphers.  We  knew  also,  by  the  same  way,  that 
(here  were  several  officers  who  designed  to  get  into  the  town,  to  join 
with  their  regjiments  there. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Grenlis,  lieutenant.general  for  the 
day,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Count 
du  Plessis,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  the  rightJiand  of  the 
great  attack ;  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  ^e 
Count  de  Broglio,'  who  had  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Navarre 
relieved  on  the  right  the  two  of  Champagne,  and  the  battalions  of 
Vaubecourt  and  Conti,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  in  the 
quality  of  a  volunteer,  relieved  on*  the  left  that  of  ISnguien,  and  that 
of  la  Ferte.  The  besieged,  at  the  time  we  went  to  relieve  the 
trenches,  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  a  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paf. 
fendal ;  they  quitted  also  a  mill,  which  was  but  fifty  paces  from  it^ 
having  prepared  a  mine  to  blow  it  up,  in  the  belief  they  had,  .that 
our  men  would  seize  thereon ;  but  we  went  not  thither,  and  the 
mine  sprang  without  the  success  they  expected.  During  the  night, 
we  carried  on  a  second  trench,  parallel  to  the  first  of  the  great  at. 
.  tack,  within  sixty  toises  of  the  covered  fore.way  of  the  place  ;  and 
the  communications  were  made,  without  any  of  the  workmen's  being 
Irilled  or  wounded,  although  the  enemy  fired  stifiy  upon  them,  with 
iheir  musquets.  The  Sieur  de  Montmeillant,  captain  in  the  royal 
fegiment;  and  the  Sieur  4e  Favigny,  captain  and  aid  major  of  fi^ 
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WOViif  tad  four  or  five  lieutenants  were  slightly  wounded*  We  coiu 
tinned  also  to  work  diligently  on  the  batteries  raised  on  the  hills  of 
9iir  lAdy  of  Consolation,  The  besieged,  abont  break  of  day,  played 
l^riskly  with  their  cannon;  bat  we  had  notabore  six  or  seven  soldiers 
slain. 

10th.  Two  of  oar  batteries,  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon  each,  ba» 
^mi  to  play  about  eight  in  the  morning  with  great  succes^h;  and  a 
battery  of  nine  mortar.pieces,  which  had  been  put  in  order  by  tha 
Sienr  de  Vigny,  began  about  noon  to  cast  its  bombs  against  a  plat^ 
form  of  the  bastion  on  the  right ;  and  we  dismounted  three  pieces  of 
a  battery  of  four  pieces,  which  the  besieged  had  erected  there,  and 
from  whence  they  fired  Very  yigprously*  The  same  day  a  battery 
of  .five  pieces,  which  was  upon  the  hill  of  Bonnevoye,  began  also  to 
play*  We  raised  one  of  two  pieces  upon  the  rising  ground,  whick 
looks  into  the  Fauxbourg  of  Gromp,  and  we  continued  to  work, 
upon  one  of  fifteen  on  the  hill  of  Paffendal ;  which  was  finished  yn£b. 
the  loss  only  of  nine  roldiers  killed,  and  seven  or  eight  wounded^ 
with  three  or  four  officers. 

In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant^eneral  for  tho 
day,  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  the  Sieur 
d'  Erlac,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with  the  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont ;  the  first  battalion  of  Auvei^e,  and  the  first  battalion  of 
the  royal  Roussillon,  which  entered  the  trenches  in  the  place  of  the 
two  battalions  of  Navarre,  and  the  two  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti« 
In  the  night  there  was  carried  on  a  third  trench,  parallel  to  the 
second,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  first  covered^way,  which  com^ 
prehended  all  the  outworks  of  the  attack*  The  besieged  burnt  this 
night  tiie  other  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Pa£fendal ;  ^d  fired  also 
at  us  briskly  with  their  musquets. 

All  the  following  day  they  played  upon  us  with  their  cannon,  and 
yet  killed  us  but  about  seven  or  ei^t'men,  and  wounded  ten  or 
twelve*  The  same  day,  viz.  the  llth,  the  besiegers  finished  their 
battery  of  fifteen  pieces,  ^nd  with  their  cannon  and  bombs  intirely 
ruined  the  platforms  and  defences  of  the  bastion  on  the  right* 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St,  Geran,  lieutenant^eneral,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Sieur  de  Joy^f 
euse,  and  the  Sieur  de  Refuge,  who  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
great  attack ;  and  the. Chevalier  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  re« 
lieved  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  who  was  on  the  left.  The  trenches 
were  mounted  on  the  right  by  two  battalions  of  Normandy,  who 
took  the  post  of  the  two  battalions  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  battalions 
of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne  relieved  on  the  left  the  battalions  of 
Auvergne  and  the  royal.  The  trench,  which  comprehended  all  the 
outworks  of  the  place,  was  carried  on  within  twenty  paces  of  the 
first  open  way*  The  Sieur  de  Vigny  made  a  battery  an  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  to  the  left,  from  the  first  he  had  made,  to  ruin  withbomlMi 
the  platform  and  batteries  which  were  upon  the  bastion  on  the 
teftf    The  lieutenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Normandy,  a  8ub.Ueute« 
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nant  of  Engulen,  and  nine  soldiers  -were  slain,  and  six  or  serea 
wounded. 

The  morrow,  being  the  13th,  the  other  batteries  were  finiahed| 
and  thirty^ight' pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  mortar«pieces,  b^n 
that  day  to  play  continually.  The  same  day  about  noon,  a  cannon* 
bullet  of  the  besieged's  set  on  fire  thirty  bombs  of  the  besi^ers, 
which  were  on  the  Sieur  de  Vigny's  $rst  battery :  seren  gunners  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  there  were  six  grieTOusly  wounded. ' 
The  Sieur  de  Caillemote,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  de  RuTigny, 
was  wounded  in  the  threat  with  a  musquet-shot. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Liambert,  lieutenant^eneral,  the 
Sieur  de  Rubantel,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  relieved  the  general 
officers  which  were  in  the  trenches ;  two  battalions  of  the  marine 
relieved  the  post  on  the  right  hand,  and  two  battalions  of  the  queen's 
jelieved  the  post  on  the  left.  During  the  night  the  besiegers  lodged 
tiiemselves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.way ;  and  there  was  a  conu 
munication  made  from  one  lodgment  to  the  other.  The  work  was 
carried  on  at  the  attack  of  Bonnevoye,  within  thirty  paces  of  the 
ditch,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  of  Thionville,  where  a  battery  of  five 
pieces  was  raised.  At  the  same  time  we  advanced  five#of.die  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal,  for  to  batter  on  the  reverse  the  bastion  and 
outworks  of  the  great  attack  on  the  left,  and  to  beat  down  the  gate 
.of  Paffendal.  There  was  opened  at  the  attack  of  Gromp,>  widiia 
twenty  paces  of  the  ditch,  a  trench,  parallel  to  the  front,'  which  has 
upon  one  and  the  same  line  four  towers,  and  which  faces  the 
hill  of  Cromp :  we  brought  down  the  battery  which  was  upon  this 
hill,  with  a  design  to  beat  in  pieces  the  gate  of  this  Fauzbonig^ 
and  so  to  be  able  to  dismount  two  pieces  which  were  on  a  plat; 
form  within  an  hundred  paces  on  the  right  hand  of  this  gate,  and 
which  much  incommoded  the  besiegers.  We  seized  on  a  church, 
within  half  a  musquet.shot  of  the  place,  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  between  Gromp  and  Pafiendal,  the  enemy  not  making  any 
resistance.  Fifty  men  were  left  there  to  keep  it.  There  was 
this  night  a  seijeant  killed,  with  about  ten  soldiers,  and  twenty 
wounded. 

L3th.  In  the  morning,  a  soldier  of  the  place  came  into  the  camp. 
He  told  us,  that  the  Prince  de  Chimay  had  been  obliged  to  conu 
mit  the  defence  of  the  outworks  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  draw 
the  soldiers  into  the  town,  for  fear  of  their  running  away. 
About  noon  the  besieged  sprang  two  little  mines  under  a  lodg. 
ment  we  had  made  on  the  righf  hand,  upon  the  causey  of  the 
first  covered- way:  there  were  three  soldiers  slain,  and  about 
fifteen  wounded. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  da  Plessis,  lieutenant.general,  the 
Sieur  de  Goumay,  marshal  de  camp,  and  die  Sieur  de  Maumont, 
brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  general  officers  in  the  trenches:  a 
battalion  of  Bourbonnois,  one  of  Humieres,  one  of  the  Crown, 
and  one  of  Lang^edoc,  relieved  those  which  were  at  the  great 
attack.  The  Marquis  de  Humieres,  only  son  to  the  Marshal 
de  Humieres,  was  slain  by  a  musquet-shot,  which  hit  him  in 
the  head.    About  midnight,  four  parties  of  grenadiers,  of  ten  men 
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cacli,  had  order  to  enter  at  the  same  time,  by  four  several 
places,  into  the  first  covered  way,  to  settle  themselves  thereib,  if 
they  found  not  too  great  resistance ;  and  to  seize  on  a  redoubt,  called 
the  Redoubt  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  between  the  two  covered-ways : 
but,  after  Chiey  had  bOme  a  violent  charge  of  musquets,  grenadoes, 
and  fire-works,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  b.ecause  this  redoubt 
was  revested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ditch,  wherein  there  was  a 
caponiere  filled  with  musqueteers,  and  because  there  was  no  getting 
into  it  but  by  a  gallery  under  ground,  the  end  whereof  joined  to 
coveredp.way  .nearest  the  place. 

Thus  were  we  obliged  to  proceed  along  by  digging  as  far  as  tho 
palisadoes,  whence  we  carried  on  a  lodgment  in  the  covered-way^ 
which  the  besiegers  extended  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  redoubt ;  and  the  miners,  to  overthrow  it,  wrought 
under  the  ditch.     At  the  attack  on  the  left,  our  men  lodged  thenu 
selves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered-way,  whence  was  a  communical 
6on  made  to  the  lodgment  on  the  right.     A  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
regiment  was  killed,  with  three  Serjeants,  nine  or  ten  soldiers,  and 
five  cannoniers ;  and  a  captain  with  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 
In  the  evening,  the  posts  of  the  trenches  were  relieved  by  the 
Marquis  de  Genlis,   Lieutenant-general,   the  Marquis  d'Uxelles^ 
Marshal  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  brigadier  of  foot, 
with  two  battalions  of  Champagne,  that  of  la  Ferte,  and  one  ck 
Orleans.    There  was  finished,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  great  at. 
tack,  the  lodgment  in  the  covered-way,  upon  the  brink  of  the 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  miners  could  not  easily  go  on,  be. 
cause  of  the  rock  they  there  met  with.  We  brought  on  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  endeavouring  to  break  the  communication  of  the  redoubt 
with  the  second  covered-way.     On  the  left-hand  of  the  attack,  was> 
sent  forth  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  of  la  Ferte,  to  see  if  the  ene- 
mies had  quitted  the  first  covered-way  on  that  side.    They  could  not 
come  to  know  it,  because  the  enemies  were  there  couched  on  their 
bellies,  and,  at  the  appearance  of  our  men,  rose,  and  oliged  them 
to  retire:  ten  of  the  grenadiers  were  slain,  and  two  mortally  wounded; 
the  captain  had  his  arm  broken,  and  the  sub-lieutenant  was  wounded  c 
the  Marquis  de  Genlis's  aid-de-camp  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
two  officers  of  Orleans  were  slightly  wounded. 

15th»  Three  fugitives  from  the  place  related,  that  the  governor 
of  the  town,  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  was  that  night  wounded  in  thai 
leg,  and  that  the  major  vras  killed.  That  day  we  advanced  two 
batteries,  each  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  for  to  batter  a  redoulbt^ 
whiph  is  near  the  two  covered-way s  on  the  left;  and,  in  the  mean 
dme,  we  played  the  most  advantageously  we  could  from  the  batterie$ 
that  were  in  condition,  for  to  ruin  the  outworks  and  defences  of  the 
bastion  on  the  same  side:  we  seized  also  two  redoubts  on  the  back- 
side of  Pafiendal,  which  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  had  very  much 
damaged. 

In  the  evening  the  guard  of  the  trenches  was  relieved  by  the  Sieur 
'do  Joyeuse,  the  Count  de  Broglio,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with 
the  two  battalions  of  Navarre,  that  of  Yaubecourt^  and  that  q( 
Cootii  in  the  bead  whereof  wm  the  Prince  de  C09&;  T\v^^^^V^ 
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de  la  Valette  had,  at  the  same  time,  his  thigh  broken  hf  iL  cannoiu 
shot  from  oiie  of  our  batteries  whieh  had  passed  Oyer  the  town.  In 
the  night,  the  besi^ers  made  themselves  masters  of  a  third  redoafft 
on  the  backside  of  Paffendal.  We  carried  on  the  lodgHbent,  which 
-vras  upon  the  causeway  of  the  first  covered- way,  near  fifteen' toises 
to  tlie  right  and  left ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  advance,  were  raised 
two  platforms,  for  to  look  ^ckwards  into  the  cpvered-way.  The 
besieged  fired  fiercely  f^ll  the  night,  but  with  little  success.  About  five 
in  the  morning,  they  quitted  the  covered-way,  and  sprang  a  nune| 
which  they  believed  must  be  under  our  lodgments ;  but  it  had  not  any 
^ect  The  besiegers  took  the  advantage  of  an  enforcement,  which 
this  mine  had  made  near  the  palisadoes,  and  made  use  of  itio  lodge 
themselves  there :  but  this  design  would  not  easily  have  succeeded, 
Ittdnot  the  Prince  de  Conti,  by  his  presence  and  bounty,  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  whom  the  fear  of  a  second  mine  hindered  from  working. 
An  engineer  and  four  soldiers  were  slain  on  tliis  occasion,  and  a  cap. 
tain  of  Navarre,  one  of  Burgundy,  the  sub.lieutenant  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Conti,  and  nine  or  ten  soldiers  were  wounded.  We  extended  the 
lodgment  which  was  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt. 

10.  The  besieged  battered  with  much  success  the  redoubt  which 
was  on  their  left,  between  the  two  covered-ways;  and  a  mine,  which 
had  been  made  to  open  the  ditch  of  that  redoubt  on  the  right,  had 
all  the  effect  they  desired.  The  Sieur  de  Court,  Major  of  Conti, 
was  killed  in  coming  down  from  the  trenches.  We  liave  since  the 
16th  ruined,  with  the  great  battery  of  Paffendal,  a  traverse  of  stone, 
about  six  toises  long,  which  was  at  the  point  of  an  half.moon,  that 
covers  the  bastion  on  the  left,  to  hinder  us  from  looking  between  the 
opposite  hills  into  the  covered-way  of  the  place ;  we  likevnse  ruined, 
with  the  same  battery,  two  towers  which  covered  the  gate  of  the 
tower  on  that  side. 

According  to  the  last  news,  come  from  the  siege,  they  ccmtlnued 
to  batter  many  little  works  full  of  earth,  and  in  the  confusion  against 
Ais  gate,  the  bastion,  and  the  three  redoubts,  whereof  ours  had  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  flanked  the  reverse  of  the  hills.  The 
besiegers  were  resolved  to  set  afterward  the  miner  to  the  bastion,  and 
they  hoped  to  succeed  easily  therein,  because  there  was  no  ditch 'on 
that  side. 

16.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant-general 
for  the  day,  and  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the 
tfenches  on  the  right,  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp, 
mounted  on  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Piedmoilt  relieved  those  of 
Navarre,  and  two  battalions  of  Auvcrgne,  and  the  Royal,  relieved 
those  of  Taubecourt  and  Conti. 

We  carried  on,  during  the  night,  to  the  mine,  the  trench  which 
is  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  advancing 
tovrards  the  second  covered-way;  and  we  continued  to  batter  ^ 
breach  in  the  redoubt.  On  the  left,  we  extended  in  the  first  covered- 
way  to  the  lodgment  which  had  been  made  there,  and  we  wrough|t 
for  the  communication  of  the  three  redoubts,  which  are  on  the  back, 
aide  of  Pafiendal.    The  enemy  fired  vigorously  this  night,  and  theif^ 
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i^eire  liine  or  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded*  Th6 
same  n^t  we  extended,  at  tiie  attack  of  Grondt,  the  lodgment  all 
along  the  ditch,  and  brought  thither  a  battery  of  three  pieces.  There 
was  not  any  new  work  made  on  the  side  of  the  attack  of  Bonneroye* 

Inihee?eniDgof  the  17th,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieutenant- 
general,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crerian,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  thef 
guard  of  ihfi  trenches  on  the  right,  with  a  battalion  Of  Normandy^ 
and  that  of  Soissons ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp^ 
Telie?ed  it  on  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  Lyonnois,  and  that  of 
Tarenne. 

We  continued  on  the  right  to  batter  the  redoubt,  and  to  work 
trough  the  mine,  with  a  design  to  inclose  it.  We  perfected  on  the 
left  the  lodgments  and  communications  which  had  been  made  there^ 
and  we  discharged  abundance  of  cannon  and  bombs,  to  finish  the 
mining  the  defences  of  the  attacked  side,  and  the  palisadoes  which  ^ 
remained  on  the  second  coyered-way.  The  besieged  also  fired  fiercely 
during  the  night,  and  killed  us  about  twenty  soldiers,  and  woundea 
twenty.fire  or  thirty,  with  four  or  fiye  officers. 

18tii.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^eneral  for 
the  day,  apd  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  right  with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  the  Cheu 
Taller  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,^  relieved  the  posts  on  the  left 
with  two  battalions  of  the  Queen's. 

The  redoubts  of  this  attack  are  of  very  good  stone,  and  everj 
wbere  cannon-proof.  They  have  three  stories  of  battlements,  widi 
a  reyested  ditch,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  deep,  in  the  re* 
Testment  whereof  are  caponieres,  which  command  round  about* 
These  redoubts  have  communication  with  the  ditch  of  the  place,  and 
Die  Goyered.way,  by  three  galleries  under  ground,  built  one  upon 
an6ther,  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  four  in  breadth. 

The  Count  du  Plessis  visited  all  the  posts  of  the  trenches.  He  sent 
to  view  the  breach  which  our  cannon  had  made  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  redoubts  on  the  right,  and  to  which  the  breaches  of  the  mines 
made  an  ascent.  We  found  no  body  there,  and  the  Count  du  Plessis 
sent  thither  o»n}y  six  grenadiers  and  a  Serjeant,  for  fear  there  might 
be  mines.  They  saw  trough  the  holes  of  the  arches,  that  the  enemies 
kept  yet  the  lower  story,  and  they  cast  grenadoes  at  them,  but  ther 
Were  not  sufficient  to  drive  them  away.  The  Count  du  Plessis 
caused  bombs  to  be  thrown  at  them,  which  yet  dissipated  them  not, 
till  they  had  had  their  effect,  and  he  sent  to  charge  them  sword  ill 
hand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  carried  on  the  mine-work  to  the  galleries  of 
communication  from  the  redoubt  to  the  ditch,  and  the  coyered.vray 
of  the  place,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  by  this  mining  in  the  midst  of 
the  second  causeway.  The  enemies,  perceiving  the  besiegers  readf 
to  pierce  the  communication,  were  afraid  to  be  cut  off  Without  beings 
iaccoured,^  and  retired  with  so  much  precipitation  through  the  middle 
gallery  into  their  ditch,  that  they  left  many  musquets,  and  some  hatil 
in  the  redoubt. 

We  rolled  afterwards  two  great  casks  foil  of  faggots  Into  th^  ^^^aroAk 
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gallery,  notwithstanding  the  besieged  fired  furiously  upon  us  from 
the  gate ;  and,  after  two  hours  fight  under  ground,  we  set  up  a  tnu 
verse  to  hinder  their  return  to  the  redoubt. 

The  enemy  did  also  the  same  on  their  side,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  our  workmen.  They  had  prepared  four  mines  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  redoubt,  but  they  could  not  set  them  on  fire,  because  of  th» 
water,  which  was  in  the  lowest  gallery. 

We  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  redoubt  on  the  left,  ta 
make  a  mine  to  open  the  ditch,  and  to  inclose  this  redoubt  by  mining, 
as  we  had  that  on  the  right.  We  made  a  lodgment  on  the  backside 
of  P&fiendal,  the  length  of  the  tniTerse,  and  the  face  of  the  halt-moon, 
within  four  paces  whereof  the  works  were  advanced*  But  we  were 
constrained  to  quit  it  by  the  abundance  of  bombs,  grenadoes,  and 
fireworks,  which  the  besieged  cast  from  the  half-moon,  and  the 
covered.way.  The  communication  of  the  two  attacks  was  made 
during  the  night,  notwithstanding  thirty  toises  of  the  rock,  whlck 
were  between  the  two  lodgments. 

The  same  day,  being  the  19th,  four  miners  were  set  to  the  attack 
of  Grondt,  from  the  gate  unto  the  nearest  tower :  and  they  wrought 
with  so  milch  diligence,  that  in  the  evening  they  b^an  to  charge  the 
mines.  A  captain  of  the  Queen's,  and  two  or  three  inferior  officers 
were  wounded ;  five  or  six  soldiers  were  slain,  and  about  twenty 
wounded. 

19th.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenant-general, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  right-hand  with  the  battalions  of  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Rubantcl,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left 
with  the  battalions  of  the  Crown  and  Yermandois.^ 

In  the  night  we  extended  on  -the  right  the  lodgment,  which  was 
upon  the  communication  of  the  redoubt  with  the  second  covered-way, 
above  five  and  thirty  toises  to  the  right  and  as  much  to  the  left  And 
this  lodgment  was  in  some  places  within  twelve  paces  of  the  pall* 
sadoes.  We  perfected  on  the  left  the  lodgment  which  was  made  to 
inclose  the  redoubt. 

We  had  proceeded  very  slowly  in  battering  it  because  we  judged 
it  not  fit  to  finish  the  making  a  breach  thereio,  before  the  miner, 
who  was  set  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ditch,  and  who  had  required 
two  days  to  open  it,  because  of  the  rock  he  found  there,  was  nearer 
finishing  his  work.  There  was  made  also  a  place  of  arms,  capable 
to  contain  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  trench,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  lodgments.     . 

We  re-established  with  great  gabions  along  the  traverse,  as  fiur  as 
the  point  of  the  counterguard,  the  lodgmeut  we  had  there  the  night  be« 
fore,  and  which  we  had  quitted  in  the  day.  The  besieged  cast  store 
of  bombs  and  grenadoes,  to  hinder  us  from  re-establishing  it.  "Die 
Count  de  Gasse,  colonel  of  the  Yermandois  regiment,  who  supported 
the  head  of  the  work  on  the  left,  had  there  twenty  grenadier^  killed 
pr  wounded.  The  enemy  cast  an  extraordinary  number  of  grenadoes 
when  we  were  got  within  an  halbard's  length  of  the  angle  of  thii 
second  CQimterscarp. 
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%(Hh.  In  the  mornuig  they  sprang  a  mine,  which  they  had  under 
the  two  angles.  That  on  the  right  overthrew  twenty  gabions,  with- 
out hurting  above  two  soldiers,  and  the  damage  was  repaired  in 
two  hours,  by  the  care  of  the  Sienr  Lapara,  engineer.  The  mine 
on  the  left  had  not  any  considerable  effect.  The  besiegers  also  at 
seven  in  the  morning  sprang  the  mine  of  Grondt;  and  it  made  a 
breach  for  six  men  to  enter  a.breast.  Tlie  grenadiers  of  liinguedoc 
and  Bui^ndy  ascended  first,  with  so  much  vigour,  that  they  drove 
away  fifty  soldiers,  which  defended  it,  and  made  ten  paces  beyond 
the  breach  a  lodgment  forty  toises  long,  notwithstanding  they  were 
fiercely  shot  at  from  the  rampart,  and  the  ravelin  of  Grondt.  The* 
captain  of  tiie  grenadiers  of  Burgundy,  and  he  of  the  grenadiers  of 
Langaedoc,  two  inferior  officers,  and  thirty  soldiers  were  wounded; 
and  there  were  nine  or  ten  soldiers  slain« 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  four  soldiers  of  the  besieg^  came 
into  the  camp ;  and  they  averred,  that  the  besiegers  had  killed  or 
wounded  them  since  the  siege  above  three  hundred  menf  That 
Captun  Gregory,  a  famous  officer  amongst  them  for  commanding  of 
parties,  was  killed,  and  not  the  major  of  the  town",  as  the  report 
went :  That  the  Prince  de  Chimay  made  the  women  and  children 
work  upon  the  retirades ;  and  that  he  was  still  resolved  to  make  a 
irigorons  defence. 

.  90th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant-general, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadif  r  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  r^ht  with  two  battalions  of  Champagne :  and  the  Marquis  de 
Renti,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  la 
Ferte,  and  one  of  Odeans. 

We  extended,  during  the  night,  a  great  line,  which  made  the  place 
of  arms,  from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  and  we  put  it  into  a  condi« 
tion  to  contain  above  three  thousand  men.  On  the  left  the  lodg. 
ment,  which  was  along  the  traverse,  was  continued  to  the  midjdle  of 
the  fece  of  the  counterguard,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  fired  all 
aight  briskly  ux)on  us  wiUi  musquets,  bombs,  and  grenadoes. 

We  began  also  a  platform  on  the  right  to  look  backwards  into  the 
eovered-way  of  the  place,  and  there  were  seven*  or  eight  soldiers 
killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  with  two  officers.  The  Count  de 
Tonnerre,  colbnel  of  the  regiment  of  Orleans,  was  wounded  in  the 
head. 

91st.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  besieged  quitted  the  redoubt 
tin  the  leftJiand,  seeing  that  it  wasintirely  inclosed  by  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  seeing  also  the  great  breach  their  cannon  had 
made  therein.  They  retired  into  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  the 
^saaie  redoubt,  and  from  thence  fired  fiercely  upon  those  that  were 
in  it.  The  besiegers  put  two  pieces  in  battery,  to  drive  them  thence. 
.  91st.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant-generid^ 
and  the  Sienr  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  guard  of 
4he  trenches  on  the  right,  with  two  battalions  of  Navarre ;  and  the 
Marquis  d'Uxelles,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  it  on  the  left,  with 
the  iMittaljoDof  Yaubecourt,  and  that  of  Conti^  at  the  head  whereof 
is  the  Prince  de  Conti. 
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About  KTen  o'clock^  ^e  enemy  sprang'  a  mine  between  twtf  lodg« 
ments,  which  the  besiegers  had  upon  the  rererse  of  Paffendal ;  but 
it  neither  killed  nor  hurt  way  body. 

At  nine  the  miner  was  put  to  the  middle  of  the  countergnard, 
which  covers  the  bastion.  The  besieged,  an  hour  after,  sprang  a 
second  mine,  on  the  same  side.  There  were  three  soldiers  killed, 
and  six  or  seven  wounded.  Some  time  before  we  had  discoTered  a 
mine  in  the  redoubt  on  the  right-hand,  and  taken  out  the  powder. 
During  the  night,  we  brought  a  battery  of  seven  pieces,  within  thirty 
paces  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  perfected  the  platform,  and  place  of 
arms,  which  joins  the  two  redoubts. 

S9d.  At  break  of  day,  the  cannon  of  the  great  battery  of  PaJflfeodal, 
fired  by  misfortune  at  the  counterguard,  and  there  were  two  miners 
killed,  and  three  others  wounded,  with  a  lieutendnt  of  the  r^^iment 
of  Contf,  and  three  soldiers.  Four  soldiers  of  th^  regiment  of  Conti, 
animated  by  the  presence  and  liberalities  of  the  prince,  who  executei 
all  the  functions  of  a  colonel,  continued  to  work  in  the  mine^  whence 
many  had  been  repulsed  by  the  enemies  fierce  firing. 

The  miners  found  at  nine  in  the  morning  a  gallery  in  the  waU  €t 
the  counterguard,  pierced  with  battlements,  which  flanked  the  re- 
Terse,  and  seized  thereon.  They  found  another  undemeaUi,  which 
cut  the  counter-guard  a-cross,  and  which  gave  us  room  to  put  ten 
miners  into  this  last,  to  make  therein  as  many  branches,  to  the  end^ 
to  cast  a  part  of  the  earth  into  the  ditch. 

The  enemy,  haying  perceived  the  work  of  our  miners,  cast  in^« 
fectually  great  store  of  fire-works,  and  barrels  full  of  powder,  to 
drive  them  away,  and  to  oblige  the  besiegers  to  quit  the  lodgment 
The  same  morning  the  Prince  de  Conti  caused  to  be  attacked  by  a 
captain,  who  commanded  sixty  men  of  his  regiment,  a  traverse,  which 
the  besieged  possessed  in  the  Fauxboui^  of  Pafiendal,  fifty  paces  from 
their  gate,  for  to  go  securely  to  fetch  water  at  the  river.  The  enemiei 
were  driven  from  this  traverse,  although  they  resisted  very  stoutly; 
and  we  seized  on  an  outgate  of  the  town,  fortified  with  good  towenu 

About  eleven  in  the  morning,  we  knew,  that  the  enemies  had 
made  many  traverses  within  their  counterscarp,  and  the  besiegers, 
doing  their  utmost  to  hinder  their  finishing  this  work,  made  theliu 
selves  masters,  of  the  first  redan  on  the  right,  and  that  on  the  left.  ' 

The  besieged  endeavoured  to  drive  them  thence,  with  a  shower  of 
grenadoes  and  stones ;  but  it  was  without  any  success, '  and  they- 
were  also,  in  fine,  repulsed  by  the  great  firing  and  extraordimu]r 
vigour  of  the  besiegers. 

During  the  guard,  about  twenty  soldiers  were  slain,  and  there 
were  four  officers,. one  engineer,  and  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  wounded; 
at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  to  the.S^ 
and.all  this,  day,  the  besiegers  laboured  to  get  ground  on  the  righ^ 
leaving  the  ravelin  on  the  left,  and  they  brought  cannon  to  ruin  tin 
communication  of  die  gate  with  the  castle,  which  they  battef  io^ 
eessantly. 

The  Marshal  de  Crequi  continues  to  vi^t  and  press  the  woik^ 
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mud  td  gire  alT  the  orders,  hecestory  for  advancing  the  siege,  wiih 
nil  the  Tigilance  and  good  conduct  imiiginable. 

There  arriye  daily  at  the  camp  many  noblemen  strangers,  whom 
cnriosity,  excited  by  the  report,  which  is  spread  about  of  the  beauiy 
<ii  this  eiege^s  works,  and  of  t^  good  order  of  the  attacks,  brings 
tiilther  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  enemies  hare  dene  their  utmost  io  endearonr  the  putting  some 
succour  into  the  pla,ce. 

The  Count  de  Valsassine,  and  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  undertook  to 
get  In  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  reformed  officers,  and  three  hun. 
dred  dragoons,  and  they  came  within  three  leagues  of  the  place. 
"Bnt  havhag  learned,  from  the  guides  of  the  country,  the  dispositioti 
of  our  works,  and  that  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  execute  their  de. 
giffla.  iliey  retreated,  and  took  their  way  to  Bruxelles. 

Tne  works,  which  have  all  been  conducted  by  the  Sietir  de  Vauban, 
with  such  success,  that  they  have  hindered  the  enemy-  from  making 
any  sally,  are  in  very  good  condition.  They  would  have  been  fa^- 
tiier  advanced,  had  not  the  Marshal  de  Crcqui,  according  to  the 
lung'i^  orders,  ordered  the  attacks  with  all  the  precautions,  neces. 
■ary  to  spare  tiie  troops,  and  moderate  the  ardour  of  oiir  gentry. 

May  tiie  nA.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieuter 
nant-general,  and  the  Sieiir  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved 
tiie  posts  on  the  right-hand  of  the  trenches  with  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont.  The  Sieur  de  Langallery,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left,  with  one  battalion  of  Auvergne,  and  two  battalions 
of  the  Royal. 

During  tiie  night,  and  the  following  day,  our  men  wrought  on  the 
right-hand  upon  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  pa;. 
lisadoes  of  the  counterscarp,  for  to  batter  the  face  of  the  bastion  of 
that  side,  and  that  of  the  half.moon,  which  is  on  the  left,  and  for 
to  dismount  a  piece  of  cannon,  the  enemies  had  put  there  a  little 
while  since.  We  began  also  a  battery  of  mortar.pieces  behind  the 
first  battery,  for  to  hinder  the  firing  which  the  besieged  made  from 
tiie  bastion  and  half.moon.  . 

Thft  two  lodgments  of  the  besiegers  were  lengthened,  and  there 
were  finished  two  or  three.and.twen^  mines  in  the  counterguard,  to 
be  made  use  of,  when  we  should  have  seen  the  effect  of  three  others, 
which  had  been  made  at  the  point  of  this  counterguard.  The  eneL 
mies  cast,  during  the  night,  a  great  quantity  of  grenadoes  and  fire. 
works  ifpon  the  workmen,  and  into  ilic  first  posts,  for  to  retard  the 
works.  But,  in  the  day,  the  besiegers  fired  so  fiercely,  that  it 
bindiered  them  from  appearing  to  shoot ;  and  the  work  went  on  with. 
out  any  opposition.  There  was  made,  at  the  attack  of  old  Miinster, 
a  battery  of  ntortar.pieces,  for  to  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemies  out 
of  the  third  part^  which  was  left  them  of  the  castle,  and  t6  make  a 
lodgment  there  without  much  loss.  At  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the 
houses  whereof  the  besieged  had  this  night  burnt,  the  wbrks  went  stitl 
on  ;1eaving  on  the  left  the  ravelin,  Triiich  they  possessed,  and  pushing 
towards,  th^  gate  of  the  castle  of  Mnnster^  which  wfts,  in  the  mca^ 
tkne^  continually  battered  by  our  cannon.    The  Marqnli  de  *^^\i\.« 
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pesat  was  killed  at  diis  guard,  this  day,  in  the  morning.  We  lost 
there  an  engineer,  with  ten  or  twelve  soldiers ;  and  there  were  tw 
captains  of  foot,  and-  three  inferior  officers  wounded,  with  fifty 
•oldiers. 

The  same  23d,  in  the  evening,  the  G>ant  du  Plessis,  lieutenant, 
general,  and  the  Sieur  de  Morton,  brigadlefi  of  foot,  relieved  the 
posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy,  and 
that  of  Soissons.     The  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  tiie 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne.    In 
the  night  we  extended,  and  perfected  the  two  lodgments  on  tiie 
counterscarp ;  and  we  wrought  io  make  the  communicationL  of  the 
one  with  the  other.     The  besieged  sprang  a.  mine  under  the  lodg. 
ment  on  the  left,  but  nobody  was  hurt  by  it,  because  our  men  were 
retired  to  free  themselves  from  a  very  great  number  of  grenadoes  and 
fire-works,  which  the  enemies  cast  there,  daring  the  space  of  two 
hours ;  we  resettled  ourselves  there  afterwards,  much  better  than  we 
were  before.     At  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemies  pretended  tfaej 
would  make  a  sally ;  but  they  durst  not  advance,  having  seen  oir 
grenadiers  march  towards  them  with  great  resolution.     An  hour 
after,  the  battery  of  tiiree  pieces  of  cannon  began  to  play,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cast  store  of  bombs  from  the  battery  of  mortar- 
pieces,  which  was  behind  it.     The  fifth  of  these  bombs  fell  upon  twe 
or  three  thousand  grenadoes,  which  were  in  their  half-moon,  and 
set  them  on  fire.     The  fire  \r^  very  great  for  above  an  hour;  aid 
we  saw  in  the  air  abundance  of  hats  and  pieces  of  cloths,  which  madi 
us  judge,  that  many  of  the  enemies  were  killed  and  wounded. 

•^th.  Our  men  charged  the  mines  of  the  counterguard,  and  we 
battered  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  caponieres,  which  are  ia 
the  ditch,  that  runs  along  the  right-side  of  this  work.  The  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  face  of  tbe 
castle,  which  looks  towards  this  Fauxbonrg ;  and  we  continued  alse 
to  cast  therein  store  of  bombs  with  good  success.  The  besiei^ 
possessed  no  more  of  the  counterscarp,  but  the  redan,  which  covert 
the  half.moon,  and  the  two  parties  were  so  near  one  another,  that 
the  enemies,  with  hooks*  plucked  away  our  gabions  and  f a^^rajts^  and 
drew  them  into  their  ditches :  These  great  progresses  began  to  shake 
the  besieged.  Two  runaways,  come  from  the  place  to  the  camp^ 
affirmed,  That  the  colonels,  and  a  part  of  the  officers  of  the  garison, 
spoke  of  capitulating,  to  preserve  their  soldiers ;  the  besi^ed  har* 
ing  then  lost  above  six.hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded,  by  our 
bombs,  or  by  shot  from  the  trenches.  These  fugitives  added,  Tbftt 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  women,  incessantly  besought  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  to  prevent,  by  a  capitulation,  the  miseries  whereunto  thejr 
should  be  exposed^  if  they  expected  ihe  last  extremities.  The  b^ 
siegers  lost,  at  this  guard,  the  Sieur  de  Yalorge,  captain  of  the  gre^ 
nadiers  of  Lyonnois,  with  eleven  soldiers ;  an  engineer,  two  inferior 
officers,  and  about  forty  soldiers,  were  wounded.  My  L&rd  How- 
ard, son  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  a  volunteer,  waa  moHally 
wounded,  as  he  was  giving  marks  of  a  great  courage. 

In  ib»  eveningi  the  Marquis  de  Genlls,  and  the  Marquis  de  Neak^ 
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Mounted  on  tiie  right-hand  of  the  trenches  with  two  battalions  of 
the  marine;  and  the.  Count  de  Broglio  mounted  on  the  left  with  two 
battalions  of  the  Queen's.  In  the  night,  the  enemies  ^red  very 
fiercely,  to  drive  the  besiegers  from  their  lodgments,  who  yet  failed 
not  to  kee^y  themselres  there.  They  made  also  an  attempt  against 
tile  miners  of  the  counterguard,  and  were  repelled,  with  the. loss  of 
some  soldiers.  The  besiegers  abandoned  the  attack  of  Grondt,  after 
iSt^  had  drawn  thence  their  cannon.  At  the  attack  of  the  castle  of 
Old  Munster,  we  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon,  wherewith  we  made 
a  breach  of  twelye  paces  in  the  gate,  which  the  besieged  held ;  and 
we  made  two  batteries  of  mortar.pieces,,  which  continually  cast 
bombs  there.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  fire  or  six  soldiers  killed, 
and  about  twenty  wounded.  * 

In  the  evening  of  the  S5th,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse  mounted  on  the 
right  with  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renty 
on  the  left,  with  the  Crown  and  Vermandois.  The  besi^ed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  cast  so  great  a  quantity  of  fire-works,  that 
the  besiegers  had  no  small  difficulty  to  preserve  the  powder  they  car. 
lied  to  charge  the  mines.  They  had  already  burnt  two  of  our  sol. 
diers,  who  carried  some  in  bags.  The  besiegers  began  three  covered. 
ways  npon  the  reverse  of  Paffendal,  between  the  place  and  the 
three  redoubts,  for  to  go  to  the  breach  of  the  counterguard,  when  it 
flhonld  be  made.  They  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  point  of 
iiie  half-moon,  to  ruin  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  the  counter. 
goard^  and  to  extend  the  mine-work  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
redan  of  the  counterscarp,  which  the  besieged  were,  in  fine,  obliged 
to  quit.  There  were,  at  this  guard, .  a  captain  of  foot,  and  t6n  or 
twelve  soldiers  slain,  and  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 

^6tb»  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Ferte,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat. 
talions  of  Champagne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilladet  relieved  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  la  Ferte,  Conde,  and  Orleans; 
the  battalion  of  Enguien  went  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  During  the 
night,  the  besiegers  finished  the  three  ways,  begun  on  the  reverse  of 
Faffenlbil ;  they  carried  on  the  mine- work,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
the  dnch  of  the  counterguard ;  and  they  wrought ,  at  the  descent 
of  the  ditch  of  Ithe  half.moon,  in  the  point  whereof,  there  was  al. 
ready  a  breach  for  tvio  men  to  get  up  a-breast.  .There  was  not, 
however,  any  appearance  of  hazarding  to  get  up  by  this  breach, 
though  it  had  been  even  greater,  because  we  were  assured,  that  there 
were  mines  there,  and  because  it  was  but  in  the  first  envelope  of  the 
half-moon,  which  was  double.  The  besieged  sprang  two  mines  in 
the  last  redan  of  the  counterscarp  ;  the  first  had  not  any  effect,  and 
the  other  killed  three  soldiers,  and  wounded  nine  or  ten. 

27th.  In  the  morning,  we  finished  the  charging  of  the  mine ;  and 
ire  made  the  powder  be  carried  by  soldiers,  disguised  like  labourers ; 
we  made  them  be  thus  disguised,  because  we  had,  for  some  time, 
obMrred,  that  the  besieged  shot  not  much  at  the  labourers,  believing 
tiiat  ti^ej  were  countrymen  thereabouts,  whom  the  besiegers  con^ 
Itrained  to  work.    We  employed  ourselves  diligently  in  closing  the 
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mine,  and  disposed  all  things,  ivith  great  care,  for  sprin^ng  ft  &t 
morrow.momlng,  and  for  mounting  afterwards  to  the  breach.  Theie 
were  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded. 

In  the  erening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  and  the  Siear  de  Riu 
bantel,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat. 
talions  of  Navarre,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux  relieved  the.  posts  on 
the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Vaubecourt,  of  Conti,  and  Auvergne. 
During  the  night,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Creqtii, 
we  made  all  the  preparatives  necessary  for  the  attack,  which  was  to 
be  made  the  morrow-morning  upon  the  counterguard ;  and  things 
were  disposed  with  so  much  prudence,  that  never  any  action  was 
begun  and  continued  with  better  order,  less  confusion,  more  con. 
atancy,  and  greater  success.  At  break  of  day,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Freseliere  put  the  batteries  in  so  good  a  state,  that  the  cannon  of  the 
besiegers  played  incessantly  for  two  hours.  The  Sieur  de  Yigny 
caused  also  the  batteries  of  the  mortar.pieces  to  be  ordered  with  so 
much  cikre,  that  the  bombs,  which  fell  without  discontinuation  into 
the  bastions,  tormented  the  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops 
which  were  to  be  employed  upon  this  attack,  marched  to  tho  ren* 
dezvous,  assigned  them  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi ;  who,  notwitk 
standing  his  indisposition,  and  an  incision,  which  had  been  made  in 
bis  leg  the  day  before,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
trenches,  that  he  might  there  be  nearer  at  hand  to  give  his  orders, 
and  might  put  more  life  into  what  was  to  be  executed.  The  grena. 
diers  of  Vaubecourt  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  side  of  the 
counterguard  of  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  after  the  mine  should  have 
had  its  effect,  being  seconded  by  the  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of 
Piedmont,  and  by  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Vaubecourt, 
which  had,  at  their  head,  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Auvergne,  The  grenadiers  of  Conti  were  commanded  to  attack 
a  redan,  ruined  by  our  cannon,  on  the  left  side  of  the  countergoard, 
being  backed  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of  Normdndy,  one  of 
the  Royal,  and  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Conti.  The  two 
companies  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre  were  appointed  their,  post 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  attack  of  Conti,  over.against  the  buttre^of  the 
bastion  of  Barlemont,  being  seconded  by  the  companies  of  grenadiers 
of  the  marine  of  Bourbonnois,  and  of  Rovergue,  with  an  hundred 
men  of  that  regiment.  Each  regiment,  in  a  body,  was  to  support 
its  attack,  except  that  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre,  which  was  nudn* 
tained  by  the  battalion  of  Rovergue. 

The  labourers  were  ranked  in  three  troops,  with  the  engineers, 
to  be  ready  to  march  when  the  detached  troops  should  have  seiated 
on  the  breaches;  and  it  was  in  fine  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  tiie 
second  mine  was  sprung,  they  should  march  by  the  ways  which  were 
shewn  them.  All  things  being  thus  disposed,  about  four  in  the  mom. 
ing,  all  the  troops,  that  were  at  the  foremost  posts,  were  caused  to 
withdraw  from  the  trenches,  to  the  end  they  might  be  out  cf  tiia 
fill  of  the  ruins,  which  the  mine  might  make.  The  miners  were  tf  so 
made  go  out  of  their  hole]  and  there  were  left  only  the  pikes,  phinte^ 
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ytMk  Uie  oolonrs,  and  some  soldiers^  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  know* 
log  the  design  (^  the  besiegers. 

28tb«  About  se^en  in  the  morning,  the  mine  was  sprung,  and  its 
effect  was  Tery  considerable*  Nevertheless,  the  ascent  of  the  couxu 
ierguard,  and  itfae  other  works,  was  so  rough  and  difficult,  that  the 
detBLched  men,  who  attacked  at  the  same  time,  that  the  enemies 
might  not  have  leisure  to  retrench  themselves,  were  obliged  to  scram* 
ble,  and  thrust  one  another,  io  get  to  the  top  of  the  breach. 

The^iroops  being  advanced  to  seize  on  ihe  breaches,  and  make 
lodgments  there,  according  as  it  had  been  proposed,  those,  which 
mardied  first,  extended  themselves  under  itie  bastion  on  the  left, 
where  were  thrown  at  them  a  great  number  of  grenadoes.  ^  Th|e 
others,  which  followed  them,  extended  themselves  along  the  curtain, 
and  the  bastion  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  breach  ;  after  which 
they  ascended,  together  witii  much  order,  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  to 
settle  themselves  there.  But  those,  who  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  cur* 
tain,  which  joins  the  bastion  on  the  left,  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition. 

At  the  same  time  the  enemy  sprang  two  mines  in  this  place,  which 
obliged  the  commanded  men  to  retire  to  preserve  themselves ;  but, 
having  presently  recovered  the  right-hand  of  these  mines  wiUi  the 
other  troops,  they  chased  thence  the  besieged,  and  began  on  all  sides 
io  settle  the  lodgments,  by  means  of  abundance  of  faggots,  which 
were  incessantly  brought  thither.  The  troops,  which  were  in  the 
bastion  on  the  left,  to  resettle  themselves  there,  were  disquieted  by 
the  grenadoes,  which  the  besieged  cast  also  from  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
But  we  caused  them  to  be  driven  by  some  officers  and  soldiers,  as  far 
ILS  the  wall,  which  is  en  the  left,  that  goes  down  from  the  place  to 
the  ditch,  and  flanks  the  bastion  of  Ba'riemont,  where  they  laboured 
to  retrench  themselves. 

The  besieged,  in  their  retreat,  set  on  fir^  a  little  magazine  filled 
with  bombs,  grenadoes,  and  powder,  whereby  many  of  the  besiegers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Four  companies  of  Spanish  foot  defended 
the  eounterguard,  and  the  other  works,  which  are  joined  thereunto, 
were  defended  by  detachments.  They  made  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that  our  troops,  though  using  their  utmost  endeavours,  had,  for  half 
an  bour,  much  difficulty  to  get  possession  of  the  top  of  the  breach ; 
the  place  of  itself  being  very  high,  and  the  ruins  of  the  mine  not 
being  solid  enough  to  make  it  iirm.  But,  after  a  fierce  charge  of 
musquets  and  grenadoes,  our  men  so  vigorously  disputed  the  matter 
with  the  sword's  point,  ^at  the  enemy  was,  with  much  loss,  driven 
from  this  post;  and  many  Spaniards,  who  would  not  ask  quarter, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Some  carried  on,  with  an  extreme  desire  of  sig- 
nalising themselves,  went  as  far  as  the  ditch  of  the  place.  The  lieu, 
tenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Rovergue,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve, 
lM>re  up  with  great  constancy,  against  the  charge  of  forty  masters ; 
mid  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  horse  was  killed,  and  the  rest  put  to 
flight  by  help  of  the  firing  of  the  grenadiers,  which  were  in  the 
IBOuntei^uard.  The  commandant  was  also  killed  by  the  Count  de 
Hailly,  who,  went  to  meet  him,  having  seen  him  advance  his  sword 
tm  liigh»    Our  men  would  have  made  a  lodgment  near  the  ditcb^  over* 
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against  tihe  right-hand  front  of  the  bastion  ;  but  the  extrftordinarjr 
firing  of  the  besieged,  which  killed  us  some  men,  obliged  them  to 
take  the  resolution,  to  retire  along  the  battlements  of  the  wall.  The 
besieged  had  placed  three  little  pieces  on  the  terraces,  covered  with 
trees,  on  the  side  of  Grondt,' having  judged,  that  they  should  be  at- 
tacked thereabouts ;  and  the  troops,  which  they  played  upon  in  the 
flank,  were  very  much  incommoded  by  them ;  as  also,  by  the  ord- 
nance, which  they  had  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion,  opposite^  to  that 
of  Barlemont.  There  was  not  for  five  or  six  hours  any  intAWission 
of  firing.  .  We  lost  twenty  or  fiye  and  twenty  officers,  witii  about 
three-score  and  ten  soldiers;  and  there  were  many  wounded,  amongst 
whom,  was  the  Chevalier  de  Megrigny,  and  the  Sienr  de  Mamy, 
engineer.  The  captains  of  the  grenadiers  of  Bourbonnois  and  Cond 
were  killed.  The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Marthe,  captain  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  Sieur  de  Castillon,  captain  of  Navarre,  were 
wounded.  The  Marquis  Bourlemont,  brother  to  the  Duke  d*  Atii, 
was  slain.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  wounded  with  the  shiver  dT 
a  bomb,  above  the  left  eye,  whereof  he  died  some  days,  after;  and 
the  Vidame  de  Laon,  son  to  the  Count  du  Roy,  was  wounded  with 
a  musquet  shot  through  the  body,  both  of  them  giving  testimonies  iH 
a  singular  courage.  ' 

The  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon  expos» 
ed  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger,  with  a  valour  worthy  their 
birth,  and  the  last  received  on  the  stomach  a  blow  with  a  stone. 
All  the  volunteers  signalised  themselves  there,  particularly,  the 
Prince  de  Tingry,  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  the  Count  de  Luz,  the 
Count  d'Estrees,  the  Marquis  de  Thiange,  the  Marquis  de  Nogent^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  la  Batie.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  the  Duk« 
of  Northumberland,  his  brother,  and  many  other  English  lords,  who 
came  to  the  siege  in  quality  of  volunteers,  signalised  themselves  on 
this  occasion. 

The  Sieur  de  Vauban,  marshal  de  camp,  was  one  of  the  first  ia 
the  counterguard,  and  gave  there  with  his  ordinary  sufficiency  oc* 
ders,  very  beneficial  for  the  security  and  continuation  of  the  lodg. 
ments,  which  were  made  there. 

All  the  foot,  which  were  at  this  action,  acquitted  themselves  verj 
well  of  their  devoirs ;  and  many  soldiers  made  themselves  be  takai 
notice  of. 

It  was  necessary,  after  the  effect  of  the  mine,  and  the  lodgment 
built  upon  the  counterguard,  to  make  a  descent  into  the  ditch. 
The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant..general  for  the  day,  ^undertook 
this  care  with  all  the  success,  that  could  be  expected. 

He  made  the  ditch  be  viewed ;  he  killed,  or  put  to  flight,  all  the 
enemies  that  were  found  before  him;  and  afterwards  caused  the 
lodgments  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  all  the  eflects  of  the  besieg- 
ed, who  cast,  from  above  the  bastions,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
grenadoes,  bombs,  and  fire-works  upon  the  workmen  and^  soldiers, 
lie  received,  under  the  elbow,  a  blow  with  the  glancing  of  a  grenado, 
which  made  him  for  some  time  unable  to  stir  it.  He  ceased  not  to 
contiuue  present,  at  the  work    of  the  lodgment,  till  such  tim* 
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as  ft  was  extended  from  the  gate  of  th6  gallery  of  the  coanterguard, 
which  leads  io  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  bastion  of  fiarlemont,  nrhicb  ^ 
made  fifteen  toises.  Two  hours  after,  he  put  the  miners  to  work- 
in  two  places,  one  upon  the  right,  towards  the  point  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  drawing  towards  the  flank,  the  enemy  not 
being  able  to  incommode  them. 

The  wor^s  were  continued  the  30th,  and  the  31st,  with  much 
success;  and  we  will  give  you  the  particulars  thereof,  bi  the  follow* 
ing  rations. 

May  die  29th.  In  the  erening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant 
general,  mounted  the  fifth  time  the  trenches ;  and  made  the  descent  of 
Sie  ditch,  with  very  good  success. 

30th.  In  the  morning,  we  attacked  the  third  diVision  of  the  castle 
of  Old  Munster;  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  it,  after  some  resis. 
tance  of  the  enemies.  They  soon  quitted  this  work  to  retire  upon 
the  rampart,  hoping,  by  their  fierce  firing,  to  hinder  our  men  from 
lodging  there.  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  company  of  the 
grenadiers  of  Royergue,  one  of  Languedoo,  and  two  of  fuseliers^ 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  that  regiment,  wholly  carried  this  castle. 
Tlie  besieged  had  raised  behind  the  division  a  battery  of  three  pieces. 
We  could  not  go  to  them,  above  seven  or  eight  abreast ;  and  we* 
were  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  place.  Nevertheless,  they  abandoned 
this  post,  near  half  an  hour  before  the  besiegers  came  against  it,  and 
left  there  their  cannon  all  charged.  Our  men  made  afterwards  many 
winding  traverses,  to  lodge  themselves  safely  upon  the  brink  of  the 
ditch ;  where  they  extended  themselves,  as  much  as  the  groundwork 
could  permit.  An  engineer,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  soldiers,  were 
killed  upon  this  ocasion,  and  there  were  about  forty  woui^ded. 
About  fLYBj  in  the  evening,  the  enemies  quitted  the  half.mooh  of 
the  icounterguard,  which  they  still  held  at  the  great  attack.  The 
general  officers  of  the  guard,  having  been  advertised  thereof,  thought 
fit,  before  they  seized  this  work,  to  send  some  men  by  the  breach, 
whicb  was  at  the  point  of  the  counterguard,  to  see  whether  there 
were  no  mines,  and  io  open  those,  they  should  find  there.  There 
were  happily  discovered  under  the  counterguard  the  trains  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  toises  of  mines,  which  were  all  charged.  We  took 
thence  the  powder,  and  we  detached  workmen  io  make  a  lodgment, 
which  exteriorly  embraced  all  the  parapets.  We  delayed  to  put 
people  into  the  half.moon,  till  we  had  had  time  to  search  the  mines, 
which  was  done  the  following  night.  We  found  there  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemies  had  left,  and  we  judged  thereby,  that 
fear  had  made  them  retire  from  this  half.moon.  The  Sieur  Parisoc, 
Major  of  Cambray,  engineer,  was  wounded  with  a  piece  of  a 
grenade,  on  the  stomach,  as  he  was  setting  the  miner  to  the  bastion 
of  the  place. « 

30th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Toyeuse,  lieutenant-general, 
the  Sieur  d'Erloc,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  relieved  the  trenches 
with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  two  of  the  Queen's.  We 
finished,  during  the  night,  a  battery  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
had  been  begun  upon  ^e  counterguard  on  the  left 3    and  we  carried 
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on  bj  the  mine^work  about  twenty  toises  of  a  trench,  drawing  frott 
the  oountergnard  to  the  curtain,  which  is  on  the  reTerte  of 
FaffendaU 

3l8t.  We  continued  to  work  to  make  the  descent  of  the  ditch; 
and  to  erect  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  same  ditch, 
which  were  to  play  w|th  another  battery  of  seven  pieces,  which  had 
begun,  in  the  morning,  to  fire  briskly  against  a  bastion,  which  re. 
mained  before  the  besiegers,  to  hinder  them,  fron^  entering  ths 
place.  We  wrought  also,  upon  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  spring, 
ing  several  miioes,  to  the  end,  to  give  afterwards  the  assault,  incase 
tike  enemies  shewed  no  design  to  yield. 

But  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  knowing  that  the  town  was  no  longer 
deiepsible,  and  seeing  himself  pressed  by  the  principal  officers  of 
the  garison,  and  by  Hie  townsmen,  to  prevent  the  misfortunes,  which 
befal  a  place,  taken  by  assault,  caused,  June  the  1st,  *a  parley  to 
be  beaten,  and  demanded  to  capitulate.  Hostages  were  soon  sent  oa 
both  sides,  and  all  acts  of  hostility  ceased.  The  Prince  de  Chimajr 
desired  a  truce  for  some  days,  tiiat  he  might  send  to  Bruxelles, .  to 
zepresent  to  the  Marquis  de  Grana  the  extremity  wherein  he  wast 
be  added  thereunto  some  other  requests ;  bat  the  Marshal  de  Creqsi 
tiiought  not  fit  to  grant  him  any  of  them.  The  truce  was  thus  brokee, 
and,  the  same  evening,  the  besieged  and  the  besi^ers  began  to  fiie 
upon  one  another. 

^d.  We  perceived  a  white  cloth,  whereby,  the  townsmen  would 
declare,  tiiat  they  would  no  longer  defend  themselves,  nor  shoot  any 
more.  But  the  garison  ceased  not  to  fire  at  us  with  tiieir  musquets, 
all  the  night ;  and  our  men  fired  also  briskly  both  their  musquet  and 
cannon^  to  answer  them. 

3d.  The  firing  of  the  besieged  diminished  by  degrees  till  ten 
•'clock,  when  iJiey  intirely  left  off  to  shoot  and  appear.  They 
were  above  half  an  hour  in  this  condition ;  and,  in  fine,  seeing  that 
the  besiegers  erected  in  the  ditch  a  battery  of  four  great  pieces, 
they  made  appear  at  the  attack,  where  the  Prince  of  Conti  was,-  some 
men  who  made  a  shew  of  desiring  to  speak.  We  could  scarce  make 
them  leave  firing  on  our  side,  that  we  might  hear  them.  They  said, 
that  the  besieged  had  beaten  a  parley  on  the  side  of  the  castle ;  and 
(desired  that  we  would  not  level  our  cannon.  They  were  answered, 
that  the  besieged  should  beat  the  parley  on  the  side  where  they 
paused  the  battery  to  be  erected,  and  that  they  should  cease  working. 
They  said,  they  expected  a  drum ;  in  the  ipean  time  the  work  was 
discontinued,  and,  in  fine,  the  drum  arrived.  lie  cried  out,  after  b« 
bad  beaten,  that  they  had  made  this  call  to  capitulate.  Some  time 
after  the  hostages  were  brought  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  where 
the  Prince  de  Conti  was ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequi, 
who  sent  also  his  into  the  town.  The  deputies  arrived  afterwards  at 
the  camp  with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  demanded.  There  was  one  in  favour  of  the  deserters  of  par 
troops,  for  whom  the  besieged  demanded  an  amnesty ;  and  anot^^ 
to  obtain  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  not  granted. 
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After  many  difl&ciilties^  the  capituUtioa  was,  in  fine,  regalated  and 
aligned  ;  the  extract  whereof  follows. 

The  ArikUi  and  Qqntulation  of  the  Town  of  Luxembourg. 

I.  The  Prince  de  Chimay,  governor,  the  intendant,  the  coniunis. 
saries  of  the  armies  and  proTisions,  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  and 
€i  tiie  troops,  and  all  the  garison,  their  families,  domesticks,  and 
aervants,  slodl  go  forth  of  tibe  town  in  fall  liberty,  with  their  move, 
mbles  and  effects,  and,  without  having  their  baggage  visited,  they 
shall  be  conducted  by  the  passage  of  the  Moule  to  Stoken,  or  the 
]^aces  thedreabouts;  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  sort,  be  molested  by 
our  troops  for  the  space  of  four  days ;  during  which,  they  may  take 
tiie  'wayof  Louvain,  or  of  Malines,  vnthout  being  any  way  opposed. 

II.  The  foot  shall  go  out  by  the  breach  of  the  castle,  taking  their 
wny  by  the  gate  of  Riffendal ;  and  the  horse,  artillery,  and  baggage 
hj  the  same  gate,  or  such  other  as  the  governor  shall  think  iit^  with 
arms  and  baggage,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  colours  flying, 
match  lighted  at  both  ends,  ball  in  mouth,  with  two  pieces  of  ord. 
nance  of  brass,  to  wit,  two  demi.cannons ;  besides  which,  the 
Marshal  de  Crequi  gavt»  them  two  others,  which  make  in  all  four 
cannons,  and  one  mortar.piece,  in  respect  to  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
with  their  carriages,  furniture,  and  ammunition,  necessary  for  six 
charges  for  each  piece ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  the  besiegers  shall 
furnish  them  with  carts,  horses,  harness,  and  o^er  ^things  necessary 
Ibr  their  carriage  and  remove. 

III.  There  are  granted  three-hundred  carts,  and  more,  if  need 
be,  for  the  carriage  of  the  baggage,  mails,  and  effects,  which  can  be 
removed. 

ly.  The  garison  shall  not  march  above*two  leagues  the  day  of 
flieir  going  forth,  and  three  the  day  following.     The  commissaries, 
which  shall  be  at  the  conduct,  provide  for  their  subsistence  ;  and  they 
may,  at  parting,  take  bread  and  meat  for  five  days. 
•    V.  Concerning  deserters. 

VI.  The  prisoners  shall  be  rendered  on  both  sides  without  ransom  • 
but  those,  which,  have  been  rendered  before  this  capitulation,  shall 
not  be  freed  from  paying  their  ransoms. 

VII.  There  shall  be  care  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  whicl| 
cannot  be  removed. 

yill.  The  spoils,  already  taken,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  that 
have  them. 

IX.  The  wives  and  widows  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  have 
liberty,  if  they  will,  to  remain  in  the  town. 

X.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  all  their  franchises,  as  they  were 
before  the  siege. 

.  XI.  There  shall  be  granted  six  months  to  the  officers  and  seidiers 
for  to  dispose  of  their  estates. 

XII.  The  military  officers  shall  not  be  arrested  for  debt  on  the 
day  of  their  going  forth ;  but  they  shall  give  sureties  and  promises 
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XIII.  The  receirer,  and  commissaries  of  the  ()roTisioii8,  sliall  not 
be  searched. 

XI  V»  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  besiegers  shall  approach  no 
nearer  the  place  than  their  works,  till  the  day  of  the  garison's  going 
forth. 

Ariides  concerning  the  States  of  the  Town. 

XV.  There  shall  remain  no  other  inhabitants,  but  those  that  shall 
nake  profession  of  the  Catholick,  Apostolick,  and  Roman  re- 
ligion. 

Xyi.  Concerns  the  pretensions  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  de. 
pnties  of  the  toyms,  representing  the  three  estates. 

Xyil.  The  officers  of  the  council,  and  others,  shall  continue  in 

XVIII,    XIX,   XX,     XXI,    XXIII,    XXIV,    XXV,    and 

XXVI  articles  which  concern  the  particular  privileges  of  the  coontry: 
and  territories  depending  on  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

XXIIi  There  ^hall  be  an  agreement  made  with  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fresiliere  for  the  bells  and  metals  which  belong  to  the  artillery. 

XX  VII.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  whic^  continue  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  shall  be  subject  to  the  pains  appointed  by 
the  ordinances. 

XXVIII.  Orders  the  registering  of  the  capitulation.' 

XXIX.  •  The  garison  shall  be  obliged  to  go  forth  of  the  place  on 
Wednesday  the  seventh  of  this  present  month  of  June,  at  farthest,  by 
noon :  and  shall,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers  a  gate,  which  shall  be  taken  into  possession  by  an  hundred 
men  of  the  ancientest  regiments,  near  which  the  besieged  may,  for 
their  security,  put  a  guard :  that,  for  the  security  of  the  garison, 
shall  be  given  three  hostages  of  equal  condition,  and  the  articles 
signed  double  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi  and  the  Prince  de.  Chimay ; 
and  that  the  inventorfes  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  provisions  for  war, 
and  victuals,  which  are  in  the  town,  shall  be  faithfully  delivered  up. 

According  to  this  capitulation,  the  garison  went  out  of  the  town, 
the  seventh  of.  this  month  in  the  morning,  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve.tliousand  men,  the  Prince  de  Chimay  marching  at  their 
head. 


A  list  of  the  Officers  which  have  been  killed^  or  woundedy  during 

the  Siege  of  Luxembourg. 


THE  Marquis  de  Humieres, 
colonel  of  foot,  killed. 

The  Count  de  Tonneree,  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  Orleans, 
wounded. 

The  Marquis  de   la  Valette, 
brigadier  of  horse,  wounded. 
Volunteers  killed. 

The  Marquis  de  Montpesat. 


The  Marquis  de  Bourlemont 
d'  Anglure. 

Volunteers  wounded. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul. 

The  Vidame  de  Laon. 

My  Lord  Howard,  son  to  tlie 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
These  three  dead  of  their  wounds* 

The  Chevalier  de  Megrigny. 
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The  Sleiir  de  la  Cailkmott^. 

€)fihe  Regiment  of  Champagne. 

Captains  wounded. 
'     The  Chevalier  de  Mablanc. 

The  Sieur  de  St.  Clement. 

Mablanc,  the  elder. 

• ; —  Gasquet. 

'-^- —  Bonsqnetardon. 

"■ \ — du  Plessis,  aid-ma:. 

jor. 

Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sieuf  de  Laval. 

^  Des'mouHns. 

Lieutenants  wounds. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Villette. 

— — Dandron. 

Tillieu. 

—  la  Bastide. 

Bellies. 

« : —  St.  Hippolite. 

• Pradel. 

Beauregard. 

Dagare. 


Vf  the  Regiment  of  Faubecouri. 
The  Sieur  de  Lispinay,  cap- 
tain, killed. 

Captains  founded. 
The  Sieur  de  ConstaJy. 
■  d*  Arman. 

•— deChaulnes. 

.:  — * : —  la  Combe. 

The  Sieur  de  Beanlieu,  lieu* 
tenant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
^  The  Sieur  de  St.  Franc. 

^  la  Boissiere. 

■ ^  Vendal. 

•la  Combe. 


The  Sieur  de  Bonvouloir,  sub. 
ilentenant,  killed. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Anjou. 

Captains  wounded. 
iTie  Sieur  Durant. 

' Extremos. 

Battinguant, 

z— * -de  Maure. 

* \ — de  Mont. 

The  Sieur  Loumagne,  lieute. 
ftftnt,  wounded. 


Of  the  Regiment  af  la  Ferte. 

Ci^tains  killed. 
The  Sieur  Menoux,  major^ 
"  Patigny. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Rodie. 

• —  Lanty. 

■  Nosce. 

— St  Bonnet. 

d'  Aubarede. 

Picquet. 

The    Sieur    de    Renoncourt, 
lieut^nam,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montefaux. 

-la  Vignerie.  -  ^ 

: — * —  Chois6. 

■   Fume. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Naoarre. 
Captains  wounded. 
The'Sieur  Borignac,  major. 

— r  du  Pont. 

la  Harliere. 

•  Carbonnieux. 

'       —  Rieutor. 
'  —  Sormel. 


— duvRibal. 
—la  Forest. 

—  Mossan. 
-la  Salle. 

—  Massiliac. 

—  Castillon. 

—  Macaje. 

—  Desus, 
•duPre. 


—  —  ^—  ^  -^  ^ 

.   Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Tournelle. 

Puget. 

du  Ham. 
Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d'  Orgeral. 
'"  '        — des  Essarts. 

"   ■  -  Carignan. 
— —  Beyilliers. 
Of  the  Royal  Regiment. 
Captions  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montmelian. 

— —  l>orign7. 

^Corbe. 

r-— laFuitte. 
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iJeuienaMhwmmdeJL 
The  Sicvr  de  k  Cmx. 

Bottlanger. 

— doB»«tL 

' SuntewMaismi. 

The  Sienr  Fteo,  solUieiitraaiit 
grounded. 
Of  ike  Regiwwni  cf  Engvien. 
Thie  Siewr  de  Toary,  captmin, 
wonndcd. 

The   Sievr  de  Kdiot,  Uente. 
VULty  killed. 

lietttenants  wounded. 
The  Sie«r  da  Bovy. 
FeiTMit. 
Cf  lAr  Reg^mm  of  PtedawU. 
Ckpteim  woviided. 
The  Siear  ^  Ormois. 

^I^^ra^Jy  *WJMJor 

Qttdigpy, 
■  ■         Chastfe. 

Skcmrd. 

Merie* 

— Stinte  Marie. 
Deaers. 

Lananon. 

—la  Fleur. 
-*— —  ■  ■'  ■  "  Kooefta 
Of  ike  Regimeni  of  Amergne^ 

Captains  woimded. 
'llie  Sieur  de  Sainte  Mardie. 

i R%al. 

Darym, 
The  Sieur  da  Glost,  lieutenant, 
iilled. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Loger. 

Breyne. 

■■         Foamier. 

The  Father  Almoner  of  the 
regiment. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  I^tfinm&is. 
The  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain, 
kUled. 

IJeutenants  wounded. 
The  SIfur  de  latore. 
The  llievaller  de  Raoussft* 
The  Sieur  Brocrard. 
•-Saltony- 
« It  Normnd. 


The  Siear  8t  Jean* 

Pekm. 

la  Tour., 

Chandel,  aidjB^on 
Cfike  Regimemi  of  ConiL 
The  Sieur  de  Gour,   msyor, 
kiUed. 

de  MoreuiL  captain^ 
kiUed. 

Cifimns  wounded, 
The  Sienr  de  St.  Ange.      ' 
^■^'^"■^^■~~"~  Sk.  SicfTe. 

Coulange. 

-1 -^Marege. 

Bonieo. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  ^eur  de  Fenneton. 


• de  Vaux. 

la  Tour. 

la  Sennnerie. 

Bussi  du  Mine. 

da  Peronx. 

Cf  ike  Regiment  of  Norman^ 
Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  lisle. 

Polignant. 

The  Sienr  de  la  RoqueJiu 
pugeade,  lieutenant,  killed. 
Lieutenants  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  GiTresac. 

Langon,  dead  of  hil 

wounds. 

The  Cheralier  Dns. 

The  Sieur  la  Martine. 
Of  ike  Regiment  ofihe  Crown, 
Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Forcade. 

dePnie. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 

The  Sieur  de  Norion. 

Matroisin. 

Flusi. 

Charlet. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Conde* 
Lieutenants  wonnded. 

The  Sieur  de  la  Guezeric^' 

— : Banmi. 

— Canac. 


— de  Jean, 
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Of  the  Regimemi  tif  la  CkaOre. 
Captaini  iroundecU 
The  Sieur  Mik>o« 

Bmstemlrj* 

Iie«tenaAto  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Duraat. 

*—, 19.  Salle. 

« Perr6. 

' Brucaral. 

Of  th&  Regiment  of  Turenne. 
Lieutenants  woanded. 
The  Sieur  de  Larzac. 
■  ■   ■     Baltazar. 
Of  the  RegimerU  cf  Soissom. 
Capt^s  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  FarnaiiTille. 

Mlgnare^  de  la  Co- 

lonelle,  lieutenant,  wounded. 

—  de  la  Borde. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Bourbonnois, 
The    Sieur  Piblard,    captain, 
Viiled. 

■    DhierjT,     captain, 
wounded. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Gimpersan. 
'  Baudouin. 

■  Salure. 

——la  Bruyere. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  RovStgue. 
Captains  wounded,  v^   . 
The  Sieur  Dafiesq. 

Fregere. 

'■  '      Descombies. 
The  Sieur  de  Luzam,  lieute. 
Mnt,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Monblanc. 

Btenfait. 

Valonne, 

■ '  Meusnier. 

Cf  the  Regiment  of  Burgundy* 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Belcastel. 

, la  Sibliere. 

• Swnt  Vincent. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  BourdesouUe. 
*  la  Pause. 

-    ■■■        Maison-Neure. 


The  Sieur  la  Fiiye* 

■  ■  Chircourt 

.■■    ■  ■  du  Coutroye4 

r*^  Ferrandiere. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Vermandoi$, 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Touche. 


iMmgny:, 
•*la  Faetiere. 


Lieutenants  wounded* 
The  Sieur  Arnault. 

: de  Dsix. 

■■  '       Amiere. 

Vergeuse. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Languedoc. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Leger,  cap* 
tain,  wounded. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Olivier. 

— ; St.  Martin. 

!    ■  ■  GoTiabat. 

■  Rouville. 

Langlols. 


-  Marelau. 

-  Marestan. 
Bonafaux. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Hamilton^ 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Geni^  cap. 
tain,  wounded. 

-T^ ^— deia  Moline,  lieu- 
tenant, wounded. 
Of  the  Regiment  qf  Fusiliers. 

The  Sieur  Darquet,   captain, 
killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Paschal. 
— — — d'  Mouene. 
— —  Rabar. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de.la  Vigne. 

d6  la  Garde,  dead  of 

his  wounds. 

Of  the  Marine  Regiments    . 
The  Sieur  St.  Franc,  captain, 
killed. 

Officers  of  the  Artillery^ 
The  Sieur  de  Cherrigny,  Pro* 
rincial  Commissary,  wounded. 

deCaT^s,  commit* 

sary  of  the  artillery,  slain. 
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Commissaries  of  ike  ArtiUery^ 
wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Fleury. 

■  ■  de  Cret, 

Viliedot. 

de  la  Lontardiere^ 

aid  de  camp. 

Certains  of  the  Vessels  wounded. 
The  Sieur  du  Fort. 

■  ■  Ro^uefeinrille. 

■  Gruillon. 
Engineers  killed. 

The  Sieur  de  Chastiilon. 
'  Perrault, 

Engineers  wounded. 
»    The  Sieur  Farisot 


The  Sieur  Roil8el<»t 

d*  Hannant* 

le  Pautre. 

Racine. 

Grand  Combe. 

— — Despagne,  the  y  ouing^ 

Mace. 

Morin. 

'-  Pbuhome. 

Father  Maximilian,  a  recfl^ 
lect,  wounded  in  the  trenches. 

There  •  were  between  four  or 
fiye.hundred  soldiers  killed,  and 
about  seTen-hundred  wounded. * 

The  besieged  lost  above  eight, 
hundred  men. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UPON  BILLS. 

The  first  heading. 


HE  clerk  reads  the  bill,  standing  at  the  table,  and  then  deliver* 
the  same,  kneeling  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  a  brief 
pf  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reads  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  then  reportt 
ihe  effect  of  the  s^me  out  of  the  brief,  and  conclude!^  this  vsk.^ 
jlrst  tim«  of  the  reading  of  thi»  bill. 
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At  the  first  reading,  the  bill  is  seldom  now  spoken  against. 

There  are  precedents  to  the  contrary,  prout  A.  H^  VIII.  \\  dc 
^arliamenti  bilta  de  actionibus^  brought  from -the  Commons,  lectit  1 
iee  Sf  Domini  disputando  cermierurU  reformandum;  quod  regia 
li^stM  haberet  3  vel  4  annosy  pars  vero  contra  partem^  nisi  unum 
nnum. 

And  a  bill  hath  been  recelTed  at  the  first  reading,  prout. 

jinno  3  E.  VI.  14  Not,  Billa  pro  jurisdidione  episcoporum 
ejected,  and  a'  committee  appointed  to  draw  a  new  bill. 

The  subsidy  bill,  and  the  king's  general  pardon,  were  used  to  be 
ead  but  once,  and  so  were  expedited  at  the  first  reading. 

Yet  if  a  proviso  be  added  to  the  subsidy  bill,  that  hath  been  read 
iree  times,  prout. 

So  if  a  proviso  be  aiddcd  to  the  general  pardon,  that  is  to  be  read' 
iree  times,  V.  3  E.  VI.  1  Febr. 

^nno  35  H.  VIII.  4  die  Martii  1  Vice  lecta  est  billa^  concerning 
le  kings  majesty's  award,  between  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  the  heir^ 
?neral  of  Sir  James  Strangwish  the  younger,  cut  quidem  billow 
roceres  assenserunt. 

Bills  also  have  been  committed  at  the  first  reading. 

\Anno  6  Hen.  VIII.  14  Febr.  recepta  est  billa  in  papyro  concern 
sns  tqjparatum^  4*  ^^^^  ^^^  J^^  primOy  Sf  deliberafa  Magistro 
Hgeti  reformanda, 

.  Anno  1  E.  VI.  21  Nov.  allata  est  a  communi  domo  billa^  for 
enefices,  common  preachers,  and  residence.  Quce  1  vice  lecta  esty 
'  comfnissa  est  Archtpiescopo  Cant.  ^Episcopis  Elien.  Dunelm, 
Iqffen.,  Sf  Lincoln.  Marchioni  Northampton.  Domino  St.  John^ 
omiii  Arundel^  Domino  Admiral^  Sf  Domino  fVentworth. 

jtnno  6  E.VI.  16  Febr.  Hodie  1  vice  lecta  est  billay  to  avoid 
ttrating,  forestalling,  &c.  Sf  commissa  Magistro  Hales^  Magistro 
MtneuXy  Magistro  Saunders^  Sf  SollicUatori  Regis. 

And  there  are  very  many  precedents,  that  bills  have  been  com- 
iHXed  at  the  first  reading,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
idward  the  sixth,  as  may  appear  by  the  committees  of  those  times. 

The  like  precedents  I  find  in  most  of  the  journals  of  Queen  Eli. 
ibeth,  pfouty  &c. 

Anno  8  Eia.  3  Oct.  Billaj  for  the  better  executing  of  certain 
ttatutes,  &c. 

Eodem  Anno  5  Oct.  touching  fines  and  recoveries.  See. 

Anno  13  Elis.  20  April,  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  &c. 
Anno  14  Elis.  12  Mai/,  for  preservation  of  wood,  &c. 
•  Eodem  Anno  S^  Die^  for  the  punishment^of  vagabonds,  &c. 
And  so  in  many  other  parliaments  of  Elis.  &c. 

The  second  Reading. 

^  the  same  manner,  the  clerk  reads  the  bill  the  second  time,  and 
Olivers  the  same  without  d  brief  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Bis  lordship  recites  the  title  thereof  only,  and  saith,  this  is  tht 
•^cond  reading. 

YOL.  IX.  I 
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Then  if  no  man  speaks  against  the  bill,  it  it  ordered  t0 .  b^  en# 
grossed,  if  begun  with  the  lords ;  or  to  haTe  a  third  reading,  if 
brought  from  the  commons. 

If  any  doubt  be  conceiyed,  which  is  often  pro  forma  tanftumy^ 
bill  is  committed. 

V.  inter  or  dines  ^  Sfc.  an,  IS^Jacobi, 

Bills  are  commpnly  let  pass  at  the  first  reading,  and  commkied  at 
the  second. 

Yet  it  appears  by  many  precedents  of  Henry  the  eigjith,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  if  the  lords  did  appre. 
hcnd  any  dislike  or  doubt  in  the  bill  at  the  first  reading,  it  was  tto 
committed  immediately, /)rou^  o^i/^a. 

The  Commitment  of  Bills, 

AT  the  second  reading,  if  the  bill  be  required  to  be  committed,  fte 
Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  how  many  of  each  beDcb 
shall  be  of  the  committee. 

Which  being  agreed  on  to  three,  five,  or  six,  &c.  the  earls  are  first 
named,  then  the  bishops,  then  the  barons. 

The  like  order  is  observed  in  the  naming  of  committees  for  any 
other  business. 

And  if  there  be  five  earls,  then  fire  bishops,  and  ten  barona/fiM 
reason  whereof  I  know  not.     Neque  fuit  sic  a  prtnc^o. 

Anno  3  E.  VI.  14  Nov.  the  committees,  to  frame  a  bill  for  tfe 
jurisdiction  of  bishops,  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  four  bishpp% 
and  two  barons. 

~  Eodem  anno  2  Januarii^  the  committee,  sent  to  the  Duke  (t  • 
Somerset,  were,  one  earl,  five  bishops,  and  two  barons. 

jinno  27  Elis.  4  Decemb.  the  bill  for  the  clothiers  of  BoxstisdL 
&c.  was  committed  unto  three  earb,  one  viscount,  one  bishop,  m 
three  barons. 

Eodem  anno  3  Dec,  tlie  bill  for  the  landing  of  merchandise|  &c» 
was  committed  unto  eight  earls,  two  bishops,  and  four  barons. 

Eodem  anno  27  Elis,  the  first  bill,  for  increase  of  mariners,  irof 
committed  unto  two  earls,  and  six  barons,  and  no  bishops. 

Eodem  anno  Sf  die^  the  bill,  for  the  sabbath^day,  is  committed 
unto  six  earls,  one  viscount,  five  bishops,  and  seven  barons.  , 

The  precedents  hereof  are  infinite,  that  no  such  order  was  observed . 
to  name  a  set  number  of  each  bench,  or  to  double  the  numbef  of 
barons  until  in  the  latter  parliaments  of  our  late  King  James: 
neither  was  this  constantly  observed,  until  the  parliament  of  13 
Jacobi  Regis ^  ami  afterwards.  For  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  par* 
liament,  anno  I  Jacobi  RegiSy  sometimes  the  number  of  each  i< 
equal,  and  sometimes  the  barons  are  the  greater  number.  But  they 
seldom  double  the  number  of  the  other  bench,  unless  in  the  com* 
fiiittees  of  a  small  number. 

But  here  .  may  be  a  question  (viz.)  whether  a  bill  may  be  com* 
mitted  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  if  no  lord  move  any  doubt,  or  j^ 
perfection  in  the  same  I 
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And  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  not,  neither  is  it  necessary^ 

My  reason  is,  for  that  I  find  many  bills  to  pass  without  commit. 

pMBt,  and  some  at  the  second  reading  in  the  times  of  Henry  the 

e%hth)  Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 

;    But  now  the  constant  order  is  to  read  every  bill,  saye  the  pardon^ 

Siree  times. 
And  the  general  voice,  to  commit  the  bill  at  the  second  reading, 

lliews  that  the  lords,  do  conceive  some  doubt  thereof,  though  none 

EQOYe  any. 

The  manner  how  Committees  are  named. 

rilE  number  of  each  bench  being  agreed,  they  are  named,  prom 
niscue^  by  any  of  the  lords,  but  the  <clerk  is  to  be  careful  to  set 
lovm  those  whom  he  hears  first  named;  which  is  done  in  this 
nanner: 

First,  the  earls  are  named,  and  those  that  sit  on  that  bench. 

The  clerk  having  written  them,  stands  up  and  reads  their  names. 
^Then  the  bishops,  and  then  the  barons,  in  like  manner. 

And,  if  the  clerk  happen  to  set  down  more  than  the  number  agreed . 
yn,  it  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  house  to  take  out  the  latter^  and  so  to 
eave  the  just  number,  or  to  admit  them. 

Then,  the  house  names  the  attendants,  which  are  of  the  judges,  the 
ung^  learned  council,  and  the  masters  of  the  chancery. 

The  clerk  reads  their  names  also. 

The  last  is  the  time  and  place,  where  to  meet;  which  being  agreed 
>n^'and  set  down,  the  clerk  reads  that  also. 

Who  may  not  he  Committees^  and  who  ought  to  be» 

[F  any  lord  speak  against  the  body  of  the  bill,  he  is  not  to  be  named 
if  the  committee  of  the  same  bill. 

No  absent  lord  is  to  be  of  any  committee,  unless  officers  of  state, 
rhen  the  bill  or  business  concerns  their  office.  And,  then,  they  are 
i>  be  named,  and  to  have  notice  sent  them  thereof. 

F',  Anno  1  Joe.  14  Junii^  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage. 

That  lord,  which  moveth  any  doubt,  concerning  the  bill,  ought 
ilao  to  be  named,  and  to  be  of  the  committee,  if  he  be  present. 
.  This  is  also  a  received  opinion,  and  often  in  practice ;    and  the 
:lerk  ought  to  be  attentive,  and  hearken  after  the  names  of  such 
lords. 

r  The  number  of  the  committees  being  agreed  on.  named,  and  read ; 
Ehe  clerk  delivers  the  bill,  with  a  note  of  the  codmittee  affixed,  unto 
^' first  of  the  committee  then  present. 

The  committees  being  met,  Uiough  not  all,  yet  if  the  better  half^ 
they'  may  proceed. 

Anno  18  &  19  Jac.  50  Nov.  It  is  ordered  tliat,  if  ten  or  «pwardft 

of  any  committee  do  meet,  though  not  the  one  half  of  their  number, 

l9iey  may  proceed  notwithstanding. 

At  the  committee^  the  judges  and  other  attendants  do  neither  ^it^ 

,  2       ■ 
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nor  are  covered,  unless  it  be  out  of  favour ;  and  tiien  they  sit  bdl&d, 
but  are  never  covered. 

One  of  the  attendants  reads  the  bill,  and  writes  the  amendm^tfl^ 
if  any,  in  paper,  with  directions  to  the  places  to  be  amended* 

And,  if  any  addition  or  provjso  be  conceived,  he  writes  the  saoM 
in  paper  also,  with  directions,  where  they  are  to  be  placed. 

Any  other  member  of  the  hou^e  may  be  present  at  this  committee; 
but  they  may  not  vote  :  and  must  give  place  to  all  of  die  committee, 
and  sit  below  them. 

If  the  business  be  not  dispatched,  at  the  first  meeting,  the  conii 
mittees  themselves  may  appoint  another  day. 

F.  An.  4  Jac.  26  Febr, 

But  this  roust  be  done,  before  their  departure. 

Council  heard  at  the  Committee, 

AT  this  committee,  if  it  be  a  private  bill,  they  will  not  only  call  botk 
parties  before  them,  but  hear  their  council. 

Wherein  this  order  is  observed,  that  the  council,  who  speaks  lu 
gainst  the  bill,  is  heard  first,  for  it  is  already  understood,  what  the 
bill  desires. 

And  either  part  may  desire  to  have  their  council  heard  in  die 
house ;  which,  being  reported  by  the  committee,  is  so  ordered* 

There  also  the  council,  against  the  bill,  speaks  first. 

And,  for  publick  bills,  council  is  also  heard,  if  any  oppose  it. 

And,  if  a  publick  bill  concern  any  officer,  corporation,  or  par* 
ticular  person,  or  any  artificers,  they  are  usually  sent  for  to  attelld 
the  committee. 

The  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  to  the  house* 

THE  committee,  or  greater  part,  being  agreed,  what  report  to  make 
to  the  house. 

The  first  of  the  committees,  that  was  present,  makes  report  thereof 
standing,  and  uncovered,  with  the  bill  in  his  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  of  that  committee,  then  present,  stand  up,  and 
are  uncovered ;  whereby,  they  signify  their  assent  unto  the  said 
report. 

The  report  being  ended,  he  delivers  the  bill  and  the  amendmentSi 
addition  and  proviso,  if  any,  unto  the  clerk,  who  goes  from  his  seal^ 
and  receives  the  same  from  his  lordship. 

If  the  report  be  ^r  the  bill  to  sleep,  it  is  so  ordered  aiid  entered 
by  the  clerk  in  the  journal  book,  and  endorsed  on  the  bill  also. 

If  amendments,  additions,  or  provisos  be  reported,  when  ih^ 
house  orders  the  same  to  be  read,  they  are  read  on  this  manner,  hj 
the  clerk,  viz.  The  amendments  of  the  bill,  &c.  reciting  the  titl® 
thereof,  or  the  additions  or  provisos  to  be  added  to  the  bill,^  ftc. 
And  so  reads  the  same,  as  they  are  in  the  paper  delivered  by  the 
eommittce. 

Then,  the   clerk  delivers  the  same,  kneeling,  unto  the  Loti 
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Ckancellar,  haviiig  first  endorlsed  on  the  amendments,  &c.  1  Vice 

teda, 

.     His  lordsblp  first  reads  the  title  of  the  bill.    Then  that  the  same 

Is  returned  bj  the  committees  amended  thns,  Tiz.     In  such  a  line  be. 

tween  such  a  word  and  such  a  word  insert  these  words,  &c. 

Or,  in  such  k  line,  put  out  this  word,  &c.  and  saith  further,  be- 
fore it  was  thus,  and  now  it  is  thus. 

If  additions  and  provisos  are  only  reported,  and  no  amendments, 
then,  his  lordship  first  recites  the  title  of  the  bill ;  then,  that  it  was 
committed  and  returned  with  sijch  or  such  additions,  or  proTisos, 
and  so  repeats  the  effect  thereof  briefly. 

This  being  done,  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  whether  their 
lordships  be  pleased,  that  their  amendments,  &c.  shall  receive  a 
second  reading  ?  and,  if  so  agreed  on. 

The  clerk  receives  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  &c.  of  his  lord, 
ship,  and  reads  the  same  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  amendments,  &c. 
a  Viceledcu 

And,  kneeling,  delivers  the  same  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor  again* 

His  Lordship  reads  the  same,  thus : 

First,  recites  the  title  of  the  bill,  then,  that  it  hath  been  com. 
mitted  and  returned  with  amendments,  &c.  the  which  amendments 
liave  been  twice  read.  And  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  if  the 
bill  began  above,  whether 'the  bill  shall  be  engrossed  with  the  said 
amendments,  &c.  or  no  ?  and,  if  answer  be  made  affirmatively, 
and  no  lord  speak  against  it ;  then  it  is  so  ordered  to  be  done  ; 
and  the  clerk  receives  the  bill  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  said 
amendments  to  be  engrossed ;  if  the  bill  be  sent  from  the  commons, 
then  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  whether 
the  said  bill,  and  amendments,  &c.  shall  be  read  the  third  time 
or  no? 

At  the  second  reading,  any  of  the  committee  may  speak  against 
the  body  of  the  bill,  or  against  the  amendments,  &c.  before  they 
be  engrossed.  V.  an,  39.  Elis.  24  Jan,  This  was  debated,  but 
not  then  determined.  But  an.  43  Elis.  12  Nov.  it  was  resolved  by 
the  house. 

Recommittedm 

THE  bill  being  thus  reported  by  the  committee :  if  any  doubt  be 
moved,  and  the  house  think  good  then,  before  the  amendments  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  ordered  to  have  a  third  reading,  the  same 
may  be  recommitted,  either  to  the  former  committees  only,  or  to  the 
same  and  others. 

If  the  committee  find  the  bill  so  imperfect  that  it  can  hardly  be 

amended. 

Then  they  may,  without  further  order  from  the  house,  frame  a 

new  bill. 

Which  is  most  commonly  done,  by  one  of  the  attendants. 
This  new  bill  being  agreed  on  and  returned  with  the  old  bill  to 
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the  house,  and  the  cause  thereof  reported  by  the  committee,  iki 
old  bill  sleeps. 

,  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  whether  they  b^ 
pleased,  that  the  new  bill  shall  be  read  or  no  ?  Which  is  done  ac 
cordingly. 

If  any  doubt  be  conceived  of  the  new  bill,  the  same  may  alsob^ 
committed,  as  the  former  was  recommitted. 

Or,  after  the  second  reading,  the  House  may  order  a  third  bill  to 
be  framed.  V.  an,  1  Jacobi  4  J  unity  Recusants :  but^  after  tlit 
thjrd  reading,  this  is  not  now  done. 

The  Third  Reading. 

THE  clerk  first  reads  the  title,  and  then  reads  the  bill,  and  deliren 
the  same  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  manner,  as  before,  haying'first 
endorsed  3  An.  V.  lecta. 

His  lordship  repeats  tlie  title  only,  and  says,  This  is  the  ftircl 
reading  of  this  bill. 

If  no  lord  speak  against  it,  then^  his  lordship  demands,  whether 
he  shall  put  it  to  the  question?  Which  being  agreed  on^  or  not 
denied. 

The  question  is  thus : 

Such  of  your  lordships,  as  are  of  opinion,  that  this  bill  is  fit  f9 
pass,  or  shall  pass,  say,  content. 

They,  which  are  of  another  opinion,  say,  not  content. 

Then,  the  lowest  baron  begins,  and  saith,  content,  or  not  content, 
without  any  more  words.  And  so  they  proceed  in  order  to  the  first 
baron. 

Then  the  bishops. 

Then  the  viscounts,  and  earls,  and  those  that^isit  on  the  earVf 
bench,  in  like  manner. 

The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  if  he  be  a  baron,  earl,  or 
bishop,  removes  to  the  first  place,  on  the  earl's  bench,  and  ^vetli 
his  voice,  content,  or  not  content. 

The  prince,  if  present,  speaks  last.;  if  any  doubt  be  of  the  most 
voices,  then,  one  lord  who  sjiid  content,  and  another  lord,  who  said, 
not  content,  are^  appointed  to  number  them  by  the  poll,  which  they 
do  in  this  manner : 

They  go  together  to  the  baron's  bench,  and  every  lord,  who  said, 
content,  stands  up.  Then  the  bishops  and  earl's  bench,  in  like 
manner. 

Then,  they  return  again  to  the  barons  bench  ;  and  every  lord, 
who  said,  not  content,  standeth  up ;  and  so  of  the  bishops  and  earls* 

And,  according  to  the  relation,  it  is  agreed,  whether  content,  or 
jiot  content,  had  the  more  voices. 

And  the  bill  doth  pass,  or  is  rejected  accordingly. 

This  order  is  observed  in  all  questions. 

Upon  examining  of  the  votes,  the  proxies  of  the  absent  lords 
may  be  demanded,  and  such  lords  as  gave  their  own  vote,  with  thi 
quertion,  may  give  his  proxies  agabst  it,  prout. 
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F  the  bill  began  below,  be  committed,  and  a  new  bill  brought  in 
hj  the  committee, 

When  the  same  is  past  by  the .  lords,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
commons,  together  with  the  old. 

-  Hereof  are  many  precedents,  temporibus  H.  8.  E.  6,  Elis,  And 
one  4  Jac,  27  May*  pro  comite  Darby. 

So  likewise  the  commons  are  to  do,  if  they  make  a  new  bill. 

But,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  new  bill,  and  the  lords  read  the 
teme,  and  reject  it,  the  commons  cannot  send  up  another  bill  of  the 
same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  F.  An,  3  Jacobi  17  May. 
Purveyors. 

If  the  lords,  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  commons,  and  they 
reject  the  same,  without  conference  with  the  lords,  they  cannot 
send  up  a  new  bill  of  the  same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  V.  An. 
29  Eliz.  22  Martiiy  Handford's  Bill.  But  note  this  new  bill  was 
sent  up  without  the  old,  otherwise,  I  conceive,  it  had  been  accord, 
ing  to  order. 

And  I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  for  that  the  lords  will  not  p  r. 
ceed  in  a  new  bill,,  before  they  understand  what  is  become  of  the 
old,  which  they  formerly  passed :  nor  unless  they  may  also  have  by 
them  the  former  bill. 

And  therefore,  either  a  conference,  or  the  old  bill  to  be  returiied, 
is  necessary. 

The  same  order  js  observed,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  bill  to  the 
lords. 

Amendments  and  Additions^  or.  Provisoes  added  cfUrwards^'  hox» 

lawful. 

V.  An.  *i7  Elis.  Decembris.  17.  The  commons  sent  up  a  bill, 
for  the  sabbath.day,  to  the  lords,  who  passed  the  same  with  amend- 
ments, and  so  returned  it  to  the  commons :  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
lords,  with  new  amendments,  who  rejected  tiie  same  as  against 
prder. 

It  seems  the  commons  had  some  conference  with  the  lords  con- 
cerning the  same ;  for  afterwards,  in  the  same  parliament,  the  third 
of  March,  it  is  thus  entered,  viz. 

Memorandum^  That  this  day  were  chosen  for  committees,  to  ex- 
amine the  record  touchini^  passing  amendments  of  amendments, 
moved  to  the  same  by  the  lower  hous^,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Viscount  Mountague,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
tiie  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
aind  Mr.  Attorney,  about  the  bill  for  the  better  observing  of  the 
sabbath-day. 

The  precedents  they  named  were  the  bills  for  treasons,  and  bring, 
ing  in  of  bills,  acts  passed  Anno  13  of  the  queen. 

But  these  precedents  appear  not  in  the  journal  of  the  upp^y 
Iwuse,  . 
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It  shoald  seem,  that  the  lords  were  then  satisfied,  and  signified 
the  same  unto  the  commons;  for  afterwards,  6  Martii^  the  commons 
returned  the  same  again  with  amendments  of  amendments^  .which 
the  lords  publickly  r^  three  times,  and  passed  the  same. 

Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house,  22  Febr.foL  97  &  99. 
That  the  commons  desired  the  lords,  that  search  might  t^  made  hi 
the  upper  house,  for  precedents  touched  by  them  of  the  lower 
house,  and^  reported  by  the  committee.  That,  upon  search  of  pre« 
cedents,  their  house  might  add  to  the  lords  former  additions  to  a 
bill  pro  billa  sabbath^y.  Vide  tamen  anno  39  £/tf. '14  /«i. 
The  lords  haying  returned  to  the  commons  their  bill  fbr  houses  of 
correction  with  amendments  and  proTiso's,  the  commons  prayed  8 
conference  touching  the  said  amendments  and  proviso's. 

The  lords  yielded  to  the  conference  thus  far,  to  satisfy  the  conu 
mons  what  moved  their  lordships  to  make  those  amendments,  with 
this  caution,  that  nothing  can  now  be  altered  by  the  order  of  ihil 
house. 

Amendments  upon  amendments  were  very  usual  in  the  times  of 
If.  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary,  prout  an.  32  H.  VIII.  2  Jul,  ^  5, 
12,  19,21,22,  <^  24  Jul,  Billa  annexorum  honori  de  Petwarth, 

An.  32  H.  VIII.  1  Martii  Sf  4,  5, 6,  10,<^  18.  Maftii  billa  con- 
cerning the  first  articles. 

An.  35  H.  VIII.  4  Martii,  &c. 

Billa  for  the  Lords  Decrees. 

Jn.  37  H.  VIII.  27  Nov.  &c. 

Billa  pro  Cusfode  Rotulorum,  &c. 

Jn.  6  H.  VIII.  15  Martii,  S^  usq;  3  April.  Billa  Ducts  Suff. 

An.  AS^b  Phil.  Sf  Mar.  18  Febr.  Sfc.  Billa  for  Musters. 

Anno  31  H.  VIII.  10  Junii,  The  bill  for  the  first  articles  is  sent 
to  the  commons,  14  Junii;  it  is  returned  with  a  proviso,  and  ex- 
pedited, 16  Junii:  and  24  Junii,  the  lords  and  commons  agre^ 
to  some  amendments.  Afterwards  the  27  Junii,  the  lords  agree 
to  another  proviso,  and  send  it  with  the  proviso  to  the  commons, 
28  Junii,  who  returned  the  bill  expedited  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon. 

Anno  37  H.  VIII.  The  bill  for  the  Custos  Rotulorum,  returned 
from  the  commons  with  a  proviso,  rejected  by  the  lords,  and 
sent  back,  to  the*  commons,  and  returned  by  them  expedited^ 
without  the  proviso,  16  4"  18  Decembris. 

Anno  4  Jac.  29  Junii,  The  lords  having  returned  to  the  com. 
mons  their  bill  of  hostile  laws,  with  amendments,  and  a  proviso,  the 
commons  prayed  a  conference  for  consideration  thereof. 

At  the  conference  they  moved,  that  they  may  clear  their  doubt  of 
the  said  amendments  and  proviso,  either  by  amendment,  or  by  ano» 
ther  proviso ;  of  which  kind  of  proceeding,  they  affirmed  they  had 
good  precedents  of  former  times  in  like  case. 

And,  accordingly,  they  did  amend  the  same :  and  the  lords  passed 
the  bill  after  the  third  reading  thereof.  Vide  ib.  Junii  if  in  pome* 
rvtiano^ 
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Amendment  of  the  Amendments^  how  lazvful, 

^HE  amendments  of  a  bill  coming  from  the  commons,  as  hath 
been  said,  are  to  be  written  in  paper,  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  bill 
by  the  commons,  at  the  r^tnm  thereof  unto  them.  And  if  the 
commons  do  think  fit,^  that  those  amendments  be  amended,  they  are  to 
signify  so  mnch  to  tiie  lords,  and  to  moTe  their  lordships  to  amend 
their  own  amendments,  before  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house.  Anno  27  Elis,  10  Martii^  . 
jTo/.  132; 

Diyers  lords  were  of  opinion  the  last  parliament,  anno  18  4*  19 
Jac,  that  a  bill  might  be  amended  after  the  third  reading. 

But,  in  the  same  parliament,  27  NovembriSj  in  the  bill  ibr  suits^ 
and   1   DecembriSy  in  the  bill  for  monopolies,  it  was  agreed,  per. 
plures  ;  but  the  question  for  it  was  denied,  that  it  was  against  th^  - 
orders  of  the  house  to  recommit  a  bill  after  the  third  reading. 

Yet  it  was  agreed,  that  a  bill  might  haye  a  small  amendment  after 
the  third  reading,  with  which  agreeth  that  anno  27  Elis,  13  Martii^ 
In  the  bill  for  proTision  to  be  made  for  the  queen's  royal  person,  &c« 
which  was  thus  amended  after  the  third  reading,  and  before  it  wa^ 
put  to  the  question,  viz.  in  the  24th  line,  after  this  word  (left)  put 
out  (so  as)  and  in  place  thereof  put  in  (foreseeing  that).  And  such 
small  amendments  are  usual  after  the  third  reading.     E,  IV . 

A  Proviso  added,  after  the  Third  Reading,  not  usual  new, 

ANNO  35  Elis.  9  April.  A  saving  of  the  queen's  right,  and  all 
men's  right,  added  to  the  bill  for  repealing  of  certain  uses,  and  con. 
ceming  the  lands  of  Anthony  Coke,  Esq.  was  added  to  (he  bill-after 
the  third  reading  and  question. 

This  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  28  Martii,  8f  6  April,  it  was 
yead  the  third  time,  and  expedited.  The  saying  was  added,  the  9th 
of  April,  with  this  caution,  that  the  Iprds,  upon  weighty  consider*. 
ations,  haye  ordered,  that  this  shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  to  makeF 
any  precedent.  Then  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  who 
sent  it  up  the  same  day  expedited. 

According  to  this  order  of  anno  35  Elis.  the  house  hath  forborne' 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  bill  after  the  third  reading  prout.  Anno  3 
Jac.  13.  Martii  3  Vice  lecta  est  Billa,  for  the  establishing  of  the 
possessions  of  Edmund,  late  Lord  Chandois  of  Sudley.  And  or- 
dered, that  the  Lady  Chandois  shall  giye  security  for  the  payment 
of  seyen  thousand  pounds  to  her  daughter  Catharine,  before  the  bill 
be  sent  to  the  commons ;  for  that  the  same  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

15  Martii,  this  is  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Tanfeild,  and  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Crook,  and  they  to  acquaint  the  lord  committees  that  were 
named  on  the  bill  with  the  cause  by  them  advised  on  :  that  the  lords 
might  proceed  for  the  security,  as  they  should  find  cause. 

27  Martii.  This  bill,  with  others,  is  sent  down  to  the  commons^ 
vith  a  recommendatioA  from  their  lordships^  to  be  had  by  thernXx^^^s^ 
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ing  assurance  ;fco  be  given  for  the  said  portion,  which  was  not  re^ 
membered  to  their  lordships  until  the  bill  was  passed  this 
bouse. 

But  this  order  was  not  thus  nicely  observed,  tempore  H.  VIIL 
Anno  6.  H.  VIII.  1  Martiiy  biUa  concernens  debUa  regia  lecta 
est  3. 

3  Martii  leda  est  4,  ^  domini  deliberabuni. 

15  Martii  lecta  est  5. 

16  Martii  tecta  est. 

.  20  Martii  lecta  est,  Sf  domini  deputaoeruni  prindpakm  Justid. 
crum  Sf  ad  conjiniendum*  quendam  effectum  pro  securitate  regia  pro 
debitis  suis  obtinendis. 

Here  it  appears,  that,  at  the  third  readiiig,  the  lords  not  being 
agreed,  the  bill  was  read  again  the  fourth  time,  yea,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times,  and  at  last  the  lords  appointed  a  new  bill  to  he 
drawn. 

There  are  many  precedents  that  bills  have  been  read  oftener 
Aan  thrice  in  that  king's  time,  and  of  E,  VI ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  bills  might  then  be  recommitted  after  the  third  reading.  Vide 
my  collection  of  those  times,  which  I  will  not  here  relate;  for  thai  it  is 
now  constantly  observed  to  read  bills  but  thrice» 

r 

'A  Proviso  added  by  the  one  House,  and  desired  to  be  taken  amoji 

by  the  other  House,  whether  lawful, 

THIS  was  usual  in  former  ti^pes,  yet  in  the  parliament  21  Jac. 
21  May.  the  lords  having  returned  unto  the  commons  their  bill  for 
ease'  of  pleading  of  license  of  alienations,  &c.  with  a  proviso,  the 
commons  misliking  of  the  proviso  desired  a  conference,  and  moved 
iio  have  the  proviso  taken  away ;  and,  some  doubting  and  others  af- 
firming that  this  could  nofbe  done  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  the 
commons  framed  a  new  bill  to  that  purpose,  without  a  proviso,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  lords  the  next  morning,  and  with  it  returned  the  old 
bill,  and  the  lords  passed  this  new  bill. 

Anno  3  H.  VIII.  24  die  Parliamenti  billa  concernens  coriarios 
lecta  estprimo,  Sfc.  sent  to  the  commons,  Sfc.  29  die  parliamentum 
assentiium  est,  dempta  addUione. 

.  Anno  6  jff.  VIII.  31  die  Martii  billa  Ducis  Suff,  remissa  est 
in  domum  communem,  Sf  duw  provisiones  eidem  prius  per  communes 
annexoB  abstrahuntur,  Sf  eodem  die  recepta  est^  dblatis  provisionibus 
prius  annexis. 

Anno  1  4"  2  Ph.  Sf  Mar.  The  bill  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
4  Jan.  a  proviso  added  by  the  commons  misliked,  a  new  bill 
made,  and  the  old  taken  away  by  the  commons,  at  the  lords  request 

Anno  4  Sf  5  Ph.  Sf  Mar.  The  bill  of  musters,  returned  from  the 
commons  with  two  proviso's,  and  sent  back  to  have  them  taken 
i|way,tind  returned  again,  with  certain  corrections  mentioned  in  « 
•Chedule,  expedited  4  &  6  Martii  &  prout  M.  6  May, 
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MMEDIATELY  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bridgewater, 
on  Monday  the  sixth  of  July  instant,  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
late  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Brandenburgh  fled ;  and,  coming  between 
Gillingham  and  Shaftsbury,  got  a  guide  to  lead  them  the  way  to  the 
JN^ew  Forest,  most  free  from  towns  'and  watches ;  he  led  them  by 
White-Sheet,  four  miles  east  of  Shaftsbury,  and  thence  by  Cranbome- 
Chace :  where,  their  horses  being  tired,  they  let  them  loose,  and  hid 
their  bridles  and  saddles. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  said  defeat  coming  to  the  Lord 
liumley,  then  posted  at  Ringwood  in  Jlampshire,  with  three  troops 
of  horse  of  Colonel  Stapley's  regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Bridg. 
er.  Captain  Monk,  and  Captain  Peckham ;  and  four  companies  of 
foot,  of  Colonel  Alford's  regiment,  commanded  hy  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cooper,  Captain  Bickely,  Captain  Best,  and  Captain  Carre, 
fill  of  the  Sussex  Militia,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  send  his  scouts 
every  way  to  take  up  suspected  persons ;  and  Sir  William  Portman, 
for  the  same  end,  had  taken  care  for  strong  watches  to  be  set, 
taiade  up  of  his  yellow-coats  and  others,  on  the  roads  from  Poole  to 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Dorset. 

Upon  the  seventh  instant,  about  fire  in  the  morning,  some  of  the 
Lord  Lumley's  said  scouts  (riding  in  the  road,  near  Holt-Lodge  in 
J>orset,  four  miles  west  of  Hingwood)  just  at  the  turn  of  a  cross, 
way,  surprised  and  seized  two  suspected  persons,  which,  when  the 
Lord  Lumley  came  up,  proved  to  be  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  the 
said  guide :  this  put  the  Lord  Lumley  upon  a  strict  examining  of 
the  cottages,  with  which  that  heathy  country  abounds,  and  calling  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  country,  &c. 
Notice  of  this  being  brought  to  Sir  William  Portman,  by  some  of  his 
watches,  &c.  he  hastened  to  the  place,  with  as  many  horse  and 
foot  as  he  could  of  a  sudden  get  together. 

It  happened,  upon  the  Lord  Lumley's  enquiry  amongst  the  cottages, 
that  a  poor  woman^  one  Amy  Farront,  directed  his  lordship  to  a 

p  fbl»  !•  the  959th  Article  iii  the  Catalog^  of  PampUleU  in  the  HaAcian  Library. 
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hedge,  where  she  had  seen  two' men  go  over ;  which  hedge  prOTed  ia 
be  part  of  the  out.bound9  of  very  many  inclosed  grounds,  some  OTer* 
grown  by  fern  and  brakes,  and  others  sown  with  rye^  pease,  or 
oats,  &c. 

Whereupon  a  strict  guard  was  put  Tery  near  one  another,  round 
those  out-bounds,  whilst  other  foot  and  horse  did  beat  within. 
These  guards  kept  their  seycral  posts  so  well,  titat,  though  the  hte 
Duke  and  the  Brandenburgh  attempted,  at  least  thirty  times,  to 
nake  their  escape  out,  yet  they  always  found  each  guard  ready; 
and,  upon  their  bist  attempt  to  escape,  two  of  the  troopers,  firii^ 
on  them, -made  tliem  immediately  to  retire,  and  hide  themselves  a-part 
from  each  other,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  ditches,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found. 

Upon  the  eighth  day,  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Brandenburgh  was  found ;  who,  upon  examination,  confessed,  that 
he  parted  with  the  said  late  duke,  within  the  same  out-bounds,  about 
one  of  the  clock  that  morning :  whereupon,  every  individual  person, 
being  encouraged  thereby,  and  by  the  hopes  of  having  a  share  in  the 
five  thousand  pounds  (as  was  before  agreed  on  in  the  field)  did  renew 
the  pursuit  of  him  with  the  strictest  search  and  diligence  imaginable; 
and,  about  seven  of  the  clock"of  the  same  morning,  one  Henry  Parkm, 
servant  to  Samuel  RoUes,  Esq ;  happened  to  discover  the  said  late 
Duke  hid  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern  and  brakes,  and,  calling 
to  two  of  the  Sussex  troopers  that  were  by  him,  all  three  seized 
^him  together:  Sir  William  Portman,  happening  to  be  near  that  place 
rid  presently  in,  and  quieted  those  that  cried.  Shoot  him,  Shoot  him! 
He  laid  hands  on  him,  as  his  prisoner,  and  so  preserved  him  from  all 
violence  and  rudeness;  and  immediately,  in  the  same  instant,  the 
Lord  Lumley  came  in,  and  agreed,  that  Sir  William  Portman  should 
search  him;  which  was  done,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  found  his 
Greorge,  they  dispatched  that,  with  the  news,  to  his  Majesty,  by 
Captain  Bickely  and  Mr.  Chaldecot,   Sussex  and  Dorset  gentlemen. 

The  prisoners,  after  this,  were  kept  two  nights  at  Ringwood. 
On  Friday,  the  Lord  Lumley  discharged  the  foot  3iere,  and,  with  the 
jjaid  three  troops  of  the  Sussex  horse,  and  one  troop  of  the  Dorset 
militia,  commanded  by  Captain  Fownes,  they  were  conveyed  to 
Winchester,  where  joineii  them  two  troops  of  his  Majesty's  in  pay, 
and  two  of  the  Northampton  militia  troops;  all  which  conducted 
them  to  Farnham  Castle  upon  Saturday  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
to  "Guilford,  and  upon  Monday  the  13th  to  Vauxhall,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  Lord  Dartmouth's  received  them,  with  other  troops 
of  his  Majesty's  in  pay,  and  thence,  by  barge,  they  were  carried  to 
Whitehall. 

The  papers  and  books,  that  were  found  on  him,  are  since  delivered 
to  his  majesty. 

One  of  the  books  was  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  and  conja. 
rations,  songs,  receipts,  and  prayers,  all  written  with  the  said  late 
duke's  own  hand. 

Two  others  were  manuscripts  of  fortification  and  the  militaiy  art 

And  a  fourth  book,  fairly  written,  wherein  are  computes  of  the 
yearly  expence  of  his  majesty's  navy  and  land  forces. 
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t  And,  as  for  his  gold,  only  twenty  guini^ii  were  giveti  to  the  s^id 
Fftrkin,  and  ten  guineas  a.piece  to  the  two  troopers  that  first- 
seized  him ;  and  the  rest  was  returned  to  tile  said  late  duke. 

As  the  prisoners  passed  through  Rumsey,  Winchester,  Farnham^ 
and  Guilford,  one  would  admire  to  see  the  very  great  numbers  of 
the  militia,  with  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  gentlemen  of  those 
parts,  that  were  ready  to  guard  them,  and  take  off  the  fatigue  of  such 
as  were  on  the  march.^ 

Within  doors,  none  but  commission  officers  were  trusted  to  watch 
by  them ;  and,  besides  those,  the  Lord  Lumley  and  Sir  William 
Portman  took  their  turns  to  watch  in  person,  night  and  day,  from 
fhe  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  late  duke,  until  they  had  delivered 
htm  safe  at  Whitehall,  from  whence  he  was.  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 
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To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henri/^  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 

'  Marshal  of  England,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey,  Norfolk,  and 

Norwich ;    Baron  Howard,  Mowbrey,  Seagrave,  Brezoes    of 

Cower,  FitZmAllen,  Warren,  Chun,  Oswaldestry,  Maltrevers  of 

Coles,  Grmstock,  Farnival  of  Sheffield,  and  Howard  of  Castle* 

'Rising  ;  Constable  and  Governor  of  his  Majesty^ s  Royal  Castle 

•   of  Windsor,  Lord  Warden  of  Windsor^Forest,  Lord  Lieutenani 

.  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Berks,  and  of  the  City  of 

Norwich,  and  County  of  the  said  City :  and  Knight  of  the  most 

Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Sfc. 

My  Lord, 
AS  your  Grace  is  the  chief  of  your  illustrious  family,  it  would  ap« 
pear  as  rudely  improper  to  dedicate  this  discourse  to  any  other,  as 
^perhaps  it  doth  an  unbecoming  presumption  to  present  it  to  the 
lK>noirr  of  your  hands ;  and,  since  there  is  no  avoiding  a  crime,  tho 

•  Tide  the  Mftth  Artide  in  the  cstalofoe  of  Famphleti  in  the  H«A^iiKaU^wii« 
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least  must  be  admitted,  for  which  I  hope  to  obtain  a  pardon  with  lesl 
difficultj,  from  that  excessiYjB  goodness  which  is  your  character,  thad 
I  hare  had  to  collect  these  scattered  papers  (slubbered  with  aiu 
tiquity)  which  were  long  preserted  la  your  family,  and  hastily 
thrown  into  this  posture,  by 

My  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  humble    ' 

And  most  faithful  servant. 

J.  LACY. 


Ti 


HE  names  of  the  lords  sumnioned  by  ThomM  Edwards,  Serjeant 
at  arms,  who,  being  called,  came,  and  sat  down  in  their  placet 
appointed :  they  that  sat  on  the  right-hand  of  the  stewaidOTBOtoiE 
with  the  letter  Ay  and  they  that  sat  on  t]i»  klUhaiid  with  tht 
letter  B. 

EARLS. 


Kent  J. 

Worcester  Bm 

Sussex  A, 

Huntington  H. 

\^arwick  Am  | 


Bedford  B. 
Pembroke  Am 
Hertford  B. 
Leicester  A* 


LORDS. 


Clinton  Am 

Howard  of  Effingham  Bm 
Surghley  A. 
Grey  of  Wilton  B. 
Montjoy  A. 
Sands  6. 
Wentworth  A, 
pourghraTe  Bm 


Mourdaunt  Am 

St.  John  B. 

Rich  A. 

North  B. 

Shandois  A, 

St.  John  of  Bostock  B. 

Buckhurst  A. 

De  la  Warre  B. 


Then  was  Robert  Catlin,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  coiiu 
manded  to  return  his  precept  upon  peril,  which,  being  returned,  mm 
tead,  statute  issues,  and  then  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  called 
to  return  hia  precept,  and  to  bring  forth  his  prisoner  the  Duke.of 
Norfolk :  then  was.  the  duke  brought  to  the  bar,  between  Sir  Owen 
Hopton,  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew ;  and,  ne]£t  Sir  Peter^  stood 
one  holding  the  tower.Ax,  with  the  edge  from  die  duke. 

The  duke  immediately,  at  his  coming  to  the  bar,  perused  all  tha 
lords,  first  on  the  right-hand  of  the  steward,  then  on  the  left-hand ; 
and  the  lieutenant  delivered  in  his  precept,  versus  Thomam  Ducem 
Norfolk y  &c.  And  then  was  proclamation  made,  every  man  to  keep 
silence ;  and  Mr,  Sands  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  this  manner : 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  late  of  Kennington  in  Norfolk^  hold 
up  thy  hand ;  which  done,  he  reiad  the  indictment,  the  effect  whereof 
was, '  that  he,  the  2^d  of  September,  anno  Dom,  1570,  did  traiter* 
^  ously  compose  and  imagine  to  put  to  death  our  sovereign  lady  the: 
^  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  commonwearth,  and  t» 
*  itir  up  foreign  enemies  to  iuvade  this  realm^  and  to  levjr  war 
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against  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  Queen  of  Scots  to 
have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named  herself 
queep  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  of  our  queen  without  differ- 
ence; did,  the  22d  of  September,  anno  pnedict^j  before  and  after, 
compose,  and  imagine  to  deprive,  destroy,  and  put  to  death  our 
sovereign  lady  the  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  conu 
monwealth,  and  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  to  invade  this  realm,  and 
to  levy  war  against  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  queen 
of  Scots  to  have  claimed  the  crown  of  tHis  realm,  and  to  have  named 
herself  queen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  without  difference ; 
did,  the  2^  of  September,  annoprcedict^j  before  and  after,  without 
the  consent  of  our  said  queen,  send  divers  tokens  and  letters  to  tho 
said  late  Scottish  queen,  and  lent  her  divers  sums  of  money,  and 
received  divers  tokens  from  her,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the 
queen,  and  contrary  to  his  own  submission  and  promise  under  his 
band  and  seajt;.  and  that  he  knowing  the  late  Earls  of  Northumber« 
land  and  Westmorland,  the  northerns,  Markenfield,  and  others, 
which  had  levied  war  against  the  queen,  the  16th  of  November,  aum 
fiopr(edict\  and  had  assembled,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  peiu 
sons,  and  then  fled  the  12th  of  December  annopnsdict^  into  Scot* 
land,  and  there  were  received  by  the  Dake  of  CastoL  Herald,  Lord 
Hunne,  and  there  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex :  He,  on  the  7th  of 
August  anno  pros  Act  ^  did  send,  before  and  after,  money  unto  them, 
and  that  he  being  adherent  to  the  pope,  the  queen's  enemy,  tho 
10th  of  March,  12  anno  reginas^  did  consent  and  consult  with  Ro« 
bert  Radolph,  merchant  stranger,  and  the  pope's  factor,  to  have 
money  from  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  that  they  should 
send  an  army  to  invade  the  realm,  \o  deliver  the  said  Scottish  queen« 
And  further,  whereas  the  said  Robert  Radolph  had  written,  in  the 
name  of  the  said  duke,  three  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  the  second  to 
King  Philip,  and  the  third  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  the  said  Duke  sent 
his  servant  to  the  ambassador  of  King  Philip,  to'  desire  him  to  cer« 
tify  the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  duke,  diat  he  allowed  of  the 
same  letters :  and  that  they  should  be  taken  as  sent  from  him,  which 
was  so  agreed;  but  the  said  Robert  Radolph,  who  delivered  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  cyphers,  whereof  he  carried  one  copy  to  Rome, 
whereby  each  might  certify  others,  and  likewise  required  of  the 
said  duke  what  time  the  aid  should  arrive,  that  they  might  be  pro* 
vided :  And  further,  that  the  said  duke  did  receive  letters  from  the 
said  pope,  with  promise  of  the  said  aid :  and  also,  that  he  did  send 
comfort  to  the  'Lord  Ferris,  and  other  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies^ 
&c«'     Which  indictment  being  read,  Mr.  Sands  said  to  the  Duke, 

How  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk^  art  thou  guilty  of  these 

(Reasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Duke»  The  hiring  of  this  indictment  gives  me  occasion  to  make 

request,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  have  done;  which  is  to  have  coun^ 

4cil  assigned  me,  if  the  law  will  permit  it. 

'  Cailin,  You  must  have  none. 
Duke*  That  is  very  severe;  I  was  told  the  Indictment  was  only 

^ms^roios  matters  contained  ia  the  statute  of  the  2£»th  Edward  llu 

I 
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I  htiTe  had  very  Bhort  warning,  not  more  than  fourteen  honrH,  n^U 
and  all:  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  there  are  many  circumstances  in  which 
I  must  submit  myself  to  the  opinion  of  the  j  ystices.  I  could  not  hare 
books  to  inform  myself,  and  ditecf,  but  must  fight  without  weapons: 
Yet  I  have  heard,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Humphry  Stafford,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  in  a  case  of  treason,  he  had  council  assigned  him. 

Dyer.  The  case  you  speak  of  was  concerning  the  pleading  of  a 
tonctuary  by  prescription. 

Duke,  I  must  submit  then  to  your  judgments ;  I  must  plead  for 
iny  life,  lands,  goods,  and  children,  and  for  that  which  I  esteem 
much  more  dear  to  me,  my  honour  and  honesty ;  my  blood  will  cry 
aloud  for  vengeance,  if  I  am  condemned  unjustly.  One  request  I 
make  io  you  my  judges,  to  tell  me,  if  the  indictment  be  perfect  ia 
all,  or  in  part,  and  in  what  part,  that  thereto  I  may  give  my 
answer. 

Catlin,  The  cause  being  true,  the  indictment  is  sufficient. 

Duke,  I  should  know  whether  they  are  all  treasons  or  no  ? 

Sands,  How  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  thou  gaSitj 
Df  these  treasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Duke,  Not  Guilty. 

Sands,  How  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

Duke,  By  God  and  my  peers ;  I  am  in  a  great  consternation  at 
4he  treasons  that  are  imputed  against  me,  but  am  comforted  by  the 
justice  of  the  queen,  in  giving  me  that  trial  which  the  law  allowetb 
-me,  and  it  is  such  as  I  require.  But  this  suit  I  make  to  the  lords^ 
that  I  may  have  justice,  and  not  be  oppressed  with  unnecessary  du 
versities ;  my  memory  is  ill  of  itself,  and  rendered  much  worse  bf 
evil  usage,  since  my  severe  imprisonment:  I  pray  God  I  may  forghra 
it.  And,  concerning  you  my  peers,  I  hope  I  may  call  it  my  happl* 
tiess,  that  I  shall  be  tried  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  must  put  my 
life ;  and  I  think  I  dare  into  the  single  hands  of  a  great  many  of  jm^ 
who  I  know  profess  religion ;  and,  I  hope,  will  not  burthen  your 
consciences  contrairy  to  law  and  justice ;  depending  upon  the  cleametl 
of  my  innocence,  I  would  not  take  a  needless  and  cowkrdly  flight; 
I  have  what  I  expected  and  wished,  a  trial.  I  crave  it  with  justice, 
and  must  confess  I  have  neglected  my  duty  in  matters  under 
treason ;  I  desire  those  omissions  be  not  imputed  as  treasons. 
'  Seijeant  Burham,  This  indictment  contains  three  several  matters 
of  treason.  First,  It  is  by  deprivation  of  tiie  queen's  majesty. 
The  second,  is  the  relief  of  the  rebels  in  Eugland.  The  third,  ^ 
assistance  of  the  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies.  To  prove  the  first^ 
there  are  two  matters  of  fact  declared  in  the  said  indictment.  Firsti 
knowing  the  Scottish  queen  to  have  claimed  the  crown,  he  hath 
attempted  marriage  with  her:  also,  the  conspiracy  to  procare 
foreign  power  to  invade  the  realm,  doth  prove  him  guilty  of  tha 
matter. 

Duke,  The  Duke,  interrupting  him,  said,  Mr.  Seijeant,  YoubegfiU 
a^  I  thought  you  would,  in  laying  the  matters  of  the  marriage,  and* 
other  things^  to  my  charge^  which  are  not  treason,  to  exasperate  tiM 
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matter ;  yon  may  do  yoBr  duty^  hut  yet  conscioitioasly ;  and  then 
(•omethiog  smiling)  I  shonld  spetk  one  thing  which  I  had  almost 
Torgot :  .a  man  suspected  is.  half  condemned.  I  have  been  charged 
irith  an  oath ;  I  protest  I  took  the  oath,  as  I .  shall  prove ; 
I  pray  let  it  not  be  laud  ont  to  my  discredit.     They  desired  it. 

Burham,  He,  that  would  marry  with  one  that  claimeth  the  crown, 
hopeth  to  aspire  to  the  same :  This  matter  began  at  such  a  time  as 
the  dnke  was  otae  of  the  commissioners  for  hearing  the  cause  be. 
tween  the  late  Scottish  Queen  and  the  Lords  of  Scotland,  at  which 
titoe  the  dnke  took  an  oath  to  deal  therein  directly,  to  weigh  indif. 
ferently  occasions  and  answers ;  wherein,  notwithshinding,  he  dealt 
iniUrectly,  thereby  committing  peijury,  and  disclosing  me  queen's 
secret  counsels ;  if  you  deny  it,  J  will  prove  it. 
.  Duke.  This  case  hath  divers  parts,  not  within  the  compass  of 
treason. 

Burkam.  I  -demand  if  yon  know  the  claim  ? 

Xjord  Steward,  Your  grace  must  answer  directly. 
.   Gerrard,  After  (upon  viewing  Seijeant  Burham  and  the  queen's 
attorney)  the  duke  confessed  the  claim^  but  not  the  contrivance,  &c* 

Burham.  He  shewed  tiie  contrivance,  by  her  refusal  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  queen's  majesty  to  be  the  lawful  queen. 

Duke*  I  did  not  approve  it,  but  I  must  defend  her  doing  it ;  she^' 
liaving  a  husband,  did  it;  which,  at  the  request  of  Throgmorton, 
wma  ^ft  by  tlie  queen;  she  hath  since  entered  into  ledgue  with 
ker,  professing  great  friendship,  and  has  christened  her  child. 

Burham,  But  she  has  not  yet  renounced  her  claim,  and  yet  you 

lucve  as  &r  dealt  with  her  as,  bding  the  queen's  commissioner,  to 

bear  the  matter,  to  open  to  her  the  accusations :  you  gave  right  in. 

atmctions  how  she  should  deal,  that  matters  might  not  come  to  light ; 

4|nd  conferred  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  about  the  same.     For  proof 

^hereof,  was  shewed  the  examination  of  the  bishop,  taken  the  6th 

ivf  November  one.thousand  five  hundred  seventy.one,  declaring  that 

1)ie  duke  discovered  to  him  all  that  he  knew  of  that  business,  and 

promised- what  help  he  could,  &c.     But  he  spoke  nothing  of  the 

iparriage,  but  referred  all  to  Luddington,  who  had  caused  the  duke 

jbo  stay  the  conference,  and  shewed  unto  him  her  good-will,  and  how 

the  was  set  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  convey  the  queen, 

ilthere  he  shewed  that  the  duke  did  advertise  him,  that  they  did  go 

about  to  degrade  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  people  of  England,  that 

she  might  be  the  less  able  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  queen  of 

England :  and  these  matters  the  duke  answered  at  large ;  the  effect 

was: 

Duke,  Luddington  only  moyed  the  marriage  to  him,  which  he  at 
timt  time  refused ;  that  he  only  told  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  he  could 
not  condescend  to  that  proposition ;  and,  as  her  circumstances  were 
stated,  it  would  neither  be  for  her  honour,  nor  his  :  he  desired  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  might  be  sent  for.  Then  was  shewed  a  letter  of  the 
bishop's,  wherein  wa»  contained.  That  it  was  appoint  the  Earl  of 
Murray  sliontd  be  mnrthered  in  the  north,' goin^lntb.ScotiandV^But, 
the  dnke  bkving  ditcoorbod  with  him  at  UiimplouCouit >\^%\Siift 

TOL.IZr^  K 
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marriage,  to  which  he  consented,  the  intended  mnrder  was  alio 
stopped.  There  was  also  a  letter  to  the  duke  shewed,  moving  tk 
marriage  at  that  time,  and  tiiat  it  should  be  for  the  adTantaffe  iS  hit 
-family  to  marry  the  queen,  who  proposed  her  son  should  also  many 
the  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  the  duke's  daughter,  which  argoment 
inclined  the  dike  to  it.  Yet,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  desigaed 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  he  appeared  much  offended,  and 
told  the  queen  of  it,  and  seemed  to  dislike  her  for  her  former  mar- 
riages ;  and  said,  the  whole  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  tiw 
ordinary  charges  deducted,  was  not  so  considerable  as  his  estate  fai 
England ;  and  that  he  thought  himself  as  great  a  prince  in  his  Bow. 
liqg-Alley  at  Norwich,  as  if  he  were  king  of  Scotland*  .This  wn 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Burham,  that  he  heard  thequeen''^  majesty  speak  it; 
and,  by  the  duke's  own  examination,  taken  the  6th  of  NoTomber, 
proved  plainly.  It  was  further  shewed,  that  at  Treachfield  be  had 
commandment  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  that  marrmge ;  and  yet 
it  was  apparent  he  had  treated  about  it,  though  he  had  declared  1o 
Banister  an  ill  opinion  of  the  queen,  and  said,  he  believed  she  was 
privy  to  the  murther  of  her  husband. 

Duke,  These  are  far  fetches,  Mr.  Burham,  and  come  short  of 
proving  a  deprivation  of  the  queen,  and  destruction  of  her  person* 
When  the  marriage  was  proposed  to  me,  I  made  several  objectieiii 
against  it,  though,  without  any  unjust  or  unbecoming  reflections 
npon  that  great  princess,  whose  virtue  is  above  calumny :  bntny 
Lord  Leicester,  who  persuaded  me  to  the  marriage  also,  told  me  of 
the  queen's  consent,  and  advised  me  to  proceed  in  the  treaty,  and 
leave  the  management  to  him,  who  would  attend  an  opportunity  i» 
discourse  it  widi  the  queen,  whom  he  knew  he  could  dispose  to  it* 

Burham,  To  come  nearer  to  you,  it  appears  you  have  gone  aboat 
to  procure  it  by  force,  and  conspired  to  have  taken  the  tower  ;• 
which,  if  true,  you  must  grant  the  destruction  of  the  queen's  person; 
for  the  jealousy  of  a  kingdom  is  such,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  r 
rival.  Then  some  letters  of  the  duke's  were  read,  and  several  lonf 
letters  written  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whence  it  is  inferred^ 
the  duke  did  not  pursue  the  marriage  for  love  of  the  Queen  of  ScotSy 
but  for  the  ambition  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Duke,  Your  conclusions  and  inferences  are  ill  applied.  It  iatrne.' 
one  came  to  me  and  advised  the  taking  of  the  tower,  which  I  refused^ 
and  disliked. 

Burham*  Why  then  did  you  consult  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  aboat 
the  same? 

Duke,  To  tell  him  what  had  been  proposed  to  me,  was  not  tr 
consult  him. 

Gerrard,  Yon  took  a  knife,  and  cut  down  a  green  vine,  with  tfaii' 
saying,  vireicit  vulnere  virtus, 

Duke,  Why,  what  do  you  gather  from  thence? 

Burham,  The  use  is  not  to  cut  vines,  whilst  they  are  green,  tfenC' 
should  grow  again* 

It. was  also  objected,  that,  when  the  queen's  majesty  had  demand.. 
'^oS  tjie  Queen  of  Scots  certain  castles  in  her  possession,  whick* 
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tlie  rebels  deliTered,  the  duke  adrised  the  contrary,  and  went  about 
to  procure  the  Queen  of  Scots  he/liberty,  and  that  Ross  opened  the 
.  window;  and,  after  he  had  promised,  and  gitien  it  under  his  hand, 
^Ter  to  treat  about  the  marriage  any  ipore,  he  held  correspondence 
*with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  friends.  Then  they  shewed  him  a 
prophecy  by  Hickforth,  which  was  this,  In  exdUatione  lunte  leo 
deprimkur^  leo  ieoni  cor^ngUur  et  semen  eorutn  regndbunt;  which 
was  prored  by  the  examination  of  Hickforth,  to  whom  the  duke  had 
shewed  it,  terming  it  a  foppish  tale. 

Duke,  By  wliich  you  see  I  did  not  esteem  it.  Then  one  Candish 
was  brought  in,  who  was  sworn:  Tiie  substance  of  his  ejidencd 
was,  that,  being  at  Southampton  with  the  duke,  he  advised  him  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  queen's  favour  and  consent  to  the  marriage : 
he'  answered,  he  would  have  her,  or  it  should  cost  him  his  life : 
Bnd,  another  time,  the  duke  and  the  Lor^  Lumley  being  together 
at  Howard's  palace.  With  that  the  duke,  turning  towards  him, 
said.  Canst  thou  accuse  me  of  any  thing  ?  I  defy  thee  and  the  devil, 
to  which  he  answered : 

Candish*  I  can  accuse  him  of  nothing,  but  the  marriage;  and  that 
at  Kenning.Hall  he  did  say  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
US,  but  the  rising  of  the  northern  lords.  If  they  should  then  rise,  I  fur. 
ther  asked,  if  the  qdeen  was  dead,  that  he  may  procure  my  brother 
Gmdish  to  be  of  his  side. 

Duke»  All  which  the  duke  positively  denied,  and  declared  how 
little  credit  the  same  Candish  was  of;  that  he  had  often  relieved 
him,  and  given  him  money ;  and  that  he  was  o^e  of  no  estimation, 
as  the  business  between  him.  and  Mr.  Christmas  did  sufficietitly 
testify.  "  ' 

It  was  also  said,  that  the  duke  sent  one  Travers  to  the  earls, 
desiring  them  not  to  rise,  for,  if  they  did,  they  were  utterly  undone ; 
but  this,  and  miich  more,  was  without  proof.  There  was  also  a 
letter  produced  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  duke,  written  in  cy. 
phers,  which  was  decyphered  and  read,  declaring  her  sorrow  for 
his  disappointments. 

Duke.  The  duke  answered,  That  all  these  things  were  unlikely, 
nor  would  he  have  thus  proceeded,  if  he  had,  as  he  is  charged,  ima- 
gined and  contrived  the  deprivation  of  the  queen ;  and  the  chiefest 
evidence  against  him  was  by  Radolph  and  Bracton,  who  was  not  to 
be  credited  for  a  witness.  He  also  said,  that  Travers  went  not  to  the 
earls  with  any  such  message,  and  that  he  never  offered  to  fly,  which 
one  guilty  would  have  done;  nor  did  he  ever  esteem  those  earls  so 
much  as  to. trust  them  with  his  life. 

Gerrard.  Thus  have  you  have  heard  the  attempt  of  the  marriage 
prored,  and,  to  prove  the  deprivation  of  the  queen,  was  the  dealing 
with  the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  the  bringing 
in  of  foreign  powef  to  land  here,  which  God  hath  revealed,  most 
woDderfiilly,.according  to  that  saying,  Nil  est  tarn  occultum  quod  nan 
revelabitur.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  business,  it  could  not  be 
known  whom  it  concerned :  then,  by  opening  of  a  bag  of  six-hundred 
ponndsi  sealed  with  letters  in  the  same,  (o  Sh^rbury,  Cot  fifty  ^o^wi^a.^' 
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wUch  was  opened  by  some  of  the  council  at  London:  the  qneen  and 
GonncU  understood  the  whole  matter  at  Easter  by  the  letters  directed 
to  Qoadrantiis  and  Trantns,  bnt  who  that  signified  conld  not  be 
known  till  of  late^  for  it  appears  by  Qaadrantns  is  meaned  the  dnke, 
and  by  Trantus  anotlier  nobleman.  Thb  secret  is  now  found  out  by 
cyphers  hid  in  the  tiles,  and  letters  described  by  Hickforth,  com. 
tfumded  by  tlie  duke  to  be  burned,  found  under  the  matts  going  iota 
tfae  dttke'4  chamber.  These  matters  are  to  be  proved  by  those  that  are 
neither  indicted  nor  convicted  of  treason. 

Duke.  There  was  not  a  letter  of  mine  that  contdned  a  syllable  of 
treason ;  and,  if  the  malice  of  ill  men  hath  contrived  any  thing  tbst 
deserves  blame,  it  is  fit  they  should  bear  their  own  bunten^  and  set 
lay  crimes  upon  my  shoulders  to  lessen  their  load; 

Gerrard,  You  had  conference  yourself  with  Radolph,  forbringbg 
in  ten  thousand  men  out  of  Flanders  to  be  landed  at  Berwick,  .whin» 
of  three  thousand  should  be  horsemen:  for  proof  whereof,  was  iretd 
the  examination  of  Barker. 

It  was  further  shewed,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  he  had  cob* 
ference  together  about  these  matters,  and  concerning  letters  seat  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope,  and  Sing 
Philip,  but  the  duke  had  refused  to  subscribe  them.  Then  it  wis 
advised,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  he  should  send'  Barker,  bis 
man,  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  tell  him,  the  duke  was 
well  contented  with  those  letters,  and  that  they  should  be  taken 
as  his  own,  and  that  the  ambassador  should  certify  so  much  from 
him. 

Duke,  My  memory  is  too  weak  to  answer  to  a  heap  of  matters 
huddled  up  I  know  not  how,  having  nothing  but  truth  and  ignoranes 
to  support  me ;  and  you  are  four  of  the  queen's  council,  who  hat€ 
notes,  and  the  faculty  of  flourishing  upon  them ;  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to.  answer  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  may,  through  the  defect  of  me- 
mory,  and  the  surprize  of  an  accused  innocence,  omit  that  whidi 
might  be  easily  answered.  It  was  very  unlikely,  and  extremely  uiu 
true,  that  I  should  deal  with  the  pope;  I  had  rather  be  drawn  hi 
pieces  with  wild  horses,  than  change  from  that  faith  which  I  was 
brought  up  in  from  my  youth ;  and,  for  landing  an  army  at  Harwich, 
it  is  well  known  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  army  to  march  in  that  comu 
try,  which  is  all  ditches  and  woods:  if  I  had  designed  such  a  matter^ 
I  would  have  made  provisions  of  arms  and  powder ;  I  have  not  be^ 
stowed  ten  pounds  on  any  armour  these  ten  years,  except  it  were 
eight  corslets  of  proof;  I  have  no  cullivers  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
sure  not  three  barrels  of  powder;  and,  if  I  had  designed  any  such 
thing  I  would  have  been  provided  otherwise  than  I  was,  neither 
would  I  have  sent  Barker  of  such  a  message,  but  rather  haTe  trusted 
my  hand  to  the  letters,  than  to  have  put  words  into  his  moudi,  be 
being  one  of  no  credit  with  me;  and,  if  I  would  have  framed  sudi  a 
message,  I  would  sooner  have  employed  Banister  than  tweatf 
Barkers. 

Then  was  shewed  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  the  Scottish 
Queen^  about  the  marriage.  There  was  also  a  letter  from  tiie  didcaeC 
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Rudolph^  writlten  wifii  oker,  since  he  iras  in  the  tower,  bidding  him 
boiu  tiie  bag  of  letters  which  Barker  had  put  in  a  certain  place,  and 
to  lay  up  Ross's,  whom  the  law  could  not  touch,  because  he  was  an 
ambassador. 

Duke.  I  had  heard  that,  he  had  accused  divers;  and,  when  I  per. 
ceived  there  was  such  searching,  I  gave  that  adfice  for  aTOiding  of 
trouble,  diough  the  letters  were  insignificant. 

There  was  also  a  letter  froni  the  duke,  which  eipressed,  that  he 
could  not  be  charged  with  any  crime ;  and,  if  he  lored  his  life,  he 
ahould  take  heed  whom  he  ac<;used. 

Duke.  By  which  my  innocence  appears  ? 

Bnimley  shewed  letters  from  Rjdolph,  sent  by  Bayley,  Ross's 
fienrant:  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Duke  d'Alra  liked  the  mat. 
ier,  and  enquired  how  far  Harwich  was  from  London. 

Brumley  further  said,  the  whole  conspiracy  was  opened  at  Ant. 
Werp,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  prince ;  who  acquainted  his 
toaster,  who  had  written  the  whole  discourse  to  the  queen ;  which, 
because  it  concerned  others  as  well  as  the  duke,  should  only  be 
0pened  to  tiie  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

Duke.  This  is  a  mystery  that  I  know  not  how  to  reply  to,  unless 
that  part  of  it,  which  concerned  me,  were  discovered. 

Then  Mr.  Milboum  made  a  formal  discourse  for  the  credit  of  the 
depoutions,  of  the  didi:e,  and  others. 

'  Duke.  I  know  not  how  to  come  after  so  smooth  a  tale  as  the  at» 
toniey  6f  the  court  of  wards  has  told,  yet  he  reflects  nothing,  what 
fear  and  promised  rewards  might  prevail  upon  timorous  and  merce^ 
tiary  minds :  But  I  refer  you  unto  Bracton  for  discre^ting  and  dis. 
proving  those  witnesses. 

Catlin.  In  such  matters  and  cases  of  treason,  the  depositions  of 
strangers  may  be  taken,  and  it  lies  in  the  breasts  of  the  peers  to  credit 
tiie  same  as  diey  shall  see  cause ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  second  point 
of  treason  specified  in  the  indictment,  which  was,  the  aiding  the  re. 
bels  after  they  were  fled. 

Duke.  There  is  little  danger  in  a  discerned  enemy ;  yet  I  never 
telleved  any  of  them.' 

'  Collin.  Then,  for  the  tiiird  point  of  treason  contained  in  the  in. 
dictment,  for  assisting  the  Scottish  rebels,  the  queen's  enemies,  by 
letters  from  the  duke  to  Banister,  and  from  Banister  to  Luddington, 
mnd  from  Luddington  to  Radolph;  and,  by  the  examination  of 
Banister,  and  by  die  bag  of  money  delivered  to  Sherbury,  with  let* 
ters  in  the  same  bag  as  it  was  before  declared  by  Mr.  Grerrard. 

Dukd.  I  desire  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  tlie  subjects  of  ano* 
iker  priboe,  the  prince  not  being  in  war  with  the  queen,  may  be  au 
coinited  the  queen's  enemies  ? 

Cailin.  That  might  well  enoiu^h  be  seen,  for  the  queen  might  make 
war  with  a  duke  in  France,  and  have  peace  with  the  French  king. 

Shrewsbury.  Have  you  aught  else  to  say  ? 

■  Duke.  I  depend  upon  truth  and  innocence,  which  I  hope  will 
f^HtweigU  tbe  mAlice  and  artifice  of  my  enemies  \  and  I  also  hope  my 
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jadges  will  consider  the  invalidity  of  the  eridence  against  me^  (ht 
persons  being  of  no  credit  nor  reputation  :  and,  for  the  marriage,  I 
treated  in  it  with  the  queen's  consent  and  appointment ;  and  after. 
wards  suspended  it,  though  several  letters  and  arguments  were  di* 
reeled  to  me  concerning  it. 

Shrewsbury.  Lieutenant  of  fhe  tower,  withdraw  the  prisoner  a 
while ;  then  was  silence  proclaimed. 

Shrewsbury.  My  lords,  here  you  -have  heard  that  Thomas  How- 
ard Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indict^  for  divers  points  of  treasov^ 
and  has  ples^ed  not  guilty,  and  has  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of 
God  and  his  peers :  you  are  now  to  consider,  upon  the  whole  evi. 
.    dence  which  you  have  heard,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
to  speak  your  minds  upon  your  honours  and  consciences,  and  so  bid 
thep  withdraw  together,  and  return  as  soon  as  they  conld ;  which 
they  did  to  a  place  for  that  purpose  where  the  chancery  is  now  kept; 
and  there  consulted  in  the  sight  of  all :  then,  the  lords  being  returned 
and  sat  in  their  places,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward 
of  England  commanded  the  duke  to  be  placed  furdier  out  of  hear. 
ing  of  them ;  then  he  asked  aloud,  first,  the  youngest  lord,  saymg, 
What  say  you  my  Lord  De  la  Warre,  is  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk 
,  guilty  of  these  treasons,  yea,  or  no  ?  Who,  standing  up,  answered, 
guilty ;  tlien  the  same  was  asked  of  all  the  barons  and  earls  oneaflter 
another,  beginning  at  the  youngest    and'so  to  the  eldest  in  dc^^ree; 
and  all  said,  guilty.     Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  command^  tiie 
prisoner  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  who  being  placed,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward  said:  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  thou  hast  been  accused  of  divers  treasons,  and  hast  pleaded 
.against  all,  not  guilty ;  and  hast  put  thyself  upon  God  and  thj 
peers,  who  have  all  declared  thee  guilty ;  AVhat  canst  thou  say  now. 
that  judgment  may  not  proceed  against  thee  ?  r 

'  Duke.  The  great  God  and  my  own  innocence  be  between  me  and 
xny  false  accusers.  i 

Then  was  there  a  profound  silence  a  good  while,  after  whidi  thi9 
tower  ax  was  tamed  towards  the  duke. 

.  Burham.  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  Thomas 
'Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  of  several  treasons, 
and  hath  thereunto  pleaded,  not  guilty ;  and  thereupon  hath  pat 
himself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  his  peers,  and  they  have  found  him 
guilty :  I  am  therefore  to  pray  your  judgment  in  the  behalf  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  lady  the  queen. 

Shrewsbury.  Thon  Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  hast  been  in. 
dieted  of  several  treasons,  and  thereunto  hast  pleaded,  not  guilty, 
and  hasf  put  thy^lf  tipon  the  trial  of  God  and  thy  peers,  and  hast 
been  by  them  found  guilty.  Therefore  eur  court  and  the  queen  do 
award,  that  thou  shalt  be  led  froth  hence  to  the  tower,  and  thence 
to  be  drawn  through  the  midst  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  thereto 
be  han£;ed,  until  thou  art  half  dead,  thy  bowels  fo  be  taken  out  and 
burnt  before  thy  face,  thy  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  tliy  body  quartered, 
and  thy  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  queen's  will  sgid  pleasu^^ 
/uid  our  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy  souU 
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IMe.  You  have  said  unto  me  as  unto  a  traitor :  Grod  forgire 
you,  and  wash  my  innocent  blood  from  your  souls,  that  it  rise  not 
in  judgment  against  you.  I  condemn  not  you,  and  yours ;  I  die  not 
a  traitor,  hut  a  true  man,  both  to  my  queen  and  country :  And, 
aince  you  haie  put  me  out  of  your  company,  I  hope  to  go  where  I 
shall  find  much  better,  who  will  regard  that  innocence  which  yoo. 
iiaTe  rejected.  I  am  at  a  point  never  to  beg  for  mercy  where  I  iuiTe 
no  guilt,  but  the  suit  I  have  to  you,  my  lords^  is,  that  you  will 
more  the  queen  to  be  good  to  my  children  and  family,  and  to  see 
the  dischaige  of  my  debts. 

•    Thuft  fell  that  illustrious  prince,  whose  greatness  in  estate  and 
title  was  his  only  crime,  for  being  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family^ 
the  blood  royal  of  England  and  France  not  being  out  of  his  veins, 
and  being  allied  to  all  die  considerable  families  of  England,  and  hav. 
ing  an  estate  to  support  that  greatness  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
8  year,  besides  the  fortunes  he  obtained  by  his  marriages,  which  was 
also  very  lalge :  all  his  paternal  estate  was  disposed  of  by  the  queen, 
without  regard  to  the  innocence  of  his  children,  the  hard  measui^e  of 
his  accusations,  and  his  obedience,  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
her  commands  upon  all  occurrences  :  which  estate,  as  it  is  divided, 
and  improved,  is  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  My 
JLord  of  Leicester,  who  was  the  leading  man  at  that  time  (and*  sat 
with  watchful  diligence)  at  the  helm,  which  he  managed  as  his  in.  ■* 
terest  or  passion  inspired  him :  first  proposed  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  whiph  he  refused,  till  im« 
portuned  by  the  persuasions  of  thqse  that  appeared  to  be  his  friends, 
and  assured  by  a  letter  under  Queen  Elisabeth's  own  hand  of  her  con, 
sent;  a)l  which  ^ensnared  him  till  the  consummation  of  the  marriage; 
which  was  made  evident  by  a  letter  kept  long  in  the  family  from  the 
hands  of  the  Queen  of  Septs,  in  which  she  subscribed  herself,  i/our 
fnost  obediefii  mfe^  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Norfolk;  .and  this  great 
family,  thus  eclipsed,  remained  pnder  the  cloud  of  a  severe  deprive, 
tion,  till  the  last  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  restored  them  to 
their  former  titles  and  dignities.  That  excellent  prince  considering 
their  long  and  silent  sufferings,  with  what  forwardness  most  of  them 
engaged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  hii^  royal  father,  there 
being  but  tvfo  of  all  th^t  great  and  numerous  family  that  drew  a  sviord 
against  their  king ;  may  those  two  be  buried  in  the  dull  ashes  of  obli. 
Tion  fpr  ever,  and  wiped  out  of  pur  way,  as  perhaps  they  are  out  of  the 
pook  of  life. 

A  brief  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of  the  Howards, 

THE  family  of  the  Howards  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  be. 
ing  from  a  vast  length  of  time  very  considerable  in  that  country,  hav. 
ing  the  title  of  barons,  and  the  namdln  that  language  being  Holfwerd, 
as  some  ancient  books  there  testify,  which  signifies  the  chief  office  in 
the  court :  Williafn  the  Conqueror  found  them  in  a  great  condition 
of  estate  and  quality  here,  according  to  the  mode  and  method  of 
[hose  times,  bearing  distinctions  proper  to  barons ;  They  coutiAU^ 
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mbst  eminent  in  their  country,  and  linked  themselYesint<r  the  greatest 
families  in  the  kingdom,  as  with  all  evidence  appears,  behold  here, 

A  brief  Acamvi  of  the  Descent  of  the  Duk^a  of  Norfolk. 

THOMAS  of  Brotherton,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  First 

by  Margaret  of  France  his  second  wife,  was  Earl  of  Nbrfplk  and 

High  Marshal  of  England,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  being  manied 

io  John  Lord  SegraTe,  was  created  Duchess  of  Norfolk;  linid  EIL 

sabeth  their  daughter  and  heir  being  married  to  John  Lord  Mowbi^j 

mother  to  Thomas  Mowbrey,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  Uog 

Richard  the  Second,    in  the    year    one  thousand   three  hundred 

ninety.seTen,  and  first  Earl  Marshal  of  England :  which  Thomas, 

by  Elisabeth  his  wife,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fitz-AUen,  Earl  of 

Arundel,  was  father  of  John  Mowbrey  second  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

and  of  Margaret  his  eldest  daughter,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Howard 

knight,  whose  son  John  Mowbrey,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 

father  of  John  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  whose  daughter  and 

h?ir  dying  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 

the  honours  and  lands  of  Mowbrey  were  divided  between  John  Lord 

Howard  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Margaret  Mowbrey,  who 

was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  King  Richard  the  Thirds  and 

William  Lord  Berkley  son  of  Isabella  second  daughter  of  Thomas 

Mowbrey  first  Duke  Of  Norfolk :  This  John  Lord  Howard  Duke  of 

Norfolk  was  slun  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  one  thousand  four 

hundred  eighty-fi^e,  and  attainted,  leaving  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of 

Surrey  his  son :  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Khig  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 

restored  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and,  dying,  Thomas  Howard  his  son 

was  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  father  of  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  "ivho  was 

beheaded  the  last  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  which  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 

was  father  of  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 

and  attainted  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  fourteenth 

year  of  Queen  Elisabeth;  whose  son  Philip  (F^arl  of  Arundel  in 

right  of  his  mother)  died  in  the  tower ;  his  son  Thomas  the  great 

lord  marshal  (whose  memory  is  a  lasting  honour  to  his  family)  left 

his  son  Henry  of  unblemished  honour  and  reputation  also,  whose 

son  Thomas  was  restored  by  the  last  King  Charles  thie  Second  of 

happy  and  glorious  memory,  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Norfolk^ 

whose  brother  Henry  survived  him,  and  left  two  sons,  Henry  the 

present  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  ^hp  hatlf 

issue. 

This  flourishing  family  has  spread  itself  into  many  eminent  branches, 
as  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford,  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
the  Lord  Escrick,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  the  rest  of  the  descend, 
ants  from  the  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth,  whose  memoiy  is 
to  be  preserved  as  sacred  in  the  family,  who,  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
honour,  was  the  glory  of  his  time ;  he  was  third  son  of  Thomas  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whpse  trial  and  unfortunate  death  you  have  here  had  a 
▼iew  of;  the  sons  of  which  Lord  William  Howard  were  men  of  great 
lionour^  and  aerved  their  king  with  their  lives  ^udL  fortunes}  V^ 
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second  son,  Sir  Francis  Howard,  haTing  raised  8  regiment  at  his 
own  proper  charge,  and  suftered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  tower. 
Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William,  also 
raised  a  raiment  for  King  Charles  the  First  of  sacred  memory,  and 
bravely  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  it ;  having  refused  very  advantageous 
conditions  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  invited  him  into  his 
service,  he  being  a  soldier  of  long  experience  abroad,  and  much  es« 
teemed  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  and  detained  here  by  the  conu 
mands  of  his  prince,  whom  his  honour,  religion,  and  conscience  ofau 
ligod  him  to  obey ;  he  fell  (a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  service  of  his 
prince)  to  the  rage  of  the  rebels. 

Bere  i»  also  an  Account  of  such  Families  as  are  descended  from  ihe 
House  of  Howard^  taken  in  the*Year  1660. 

BT  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Howard,  who  was  of  the 

same  family  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  married  to  John  Vere 

Earl  of  (hdbrd;  and  descended  by  the  heirs  of  Wingfield,  and  of 

Nevil  Lord  Latimer,  the  families  of  Wingfield  now  remaining,  Percy 

Earl  of  Northumberland,   Cecil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Danvers  late 

Earl  of  Danby,  who  quarters  the  arms  of  Howard;  Norris  late  Earl 

of  Berkshire,  the  Lord  P^wlet  of  Somersetshire,'  and  many  o|her 

noble  families,  namely,  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  the 

Lacies;  and  from  John  Howard  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  name^ 

by  his  daughter  married  to  Windham,  and  from  them  by  Lutterel 

and  Rogers  descended  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Lord  Seymor^ 

and  many  other  ancient  families  in  the  west;  and  by  otlier  daughters, 

the  families  of  Kmvet  and  Gorges :  from  Lord  Edmund  Howard  third 

son  of  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  descended  the  Lord  Arun. 

del  of  Warder ;  from  the  said  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  are 

descended  first  all  those  of  the  house  of  Nottingham  and  Effingham, 

and  from  them  by  daughters  the  present  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 

Earls  of  Mulgrave  and  Peterborough,  the  Viscount  Mordaunt,  the 

Lord  Fairfax,  and  many  other  tainent  families.     By  his  daughter 

married  \o  the  Earl  of  Darby,  are  descended  at  this  day  the  Earls 

of  Darby,  Bridgewater,  the  Lord  Stourton,  Morley,  Dudley,  Staf. 

ford,  Shandois,  Powis,  and  many  other  noble  families.  By  his  dauglu 

ter  married  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  the  Earls  of  Carbary,  and  many 

other  noble  families  in  Wales  arc^  descended. 

By  his  daughter  married  to  Sir  Thomas  BuUen  Earl  of  Wilt^ir^ 
and  Ormond,  are  descended  the  families  of  Cary  Elarls  of  Dover  and 
Monmouth,  and  the  Viscount  Faulkland;  and,  by  the  daughter  of 
Cary  married  to  the  family  of  Knowles,  tide  Earls  of  Banbury,  Nor* 
thomberland,  Essex,  Warwick,  Holland,  Newport,  and  tl^^  Lord 
I^iget,  and  many  others. 

From  Thomas  Howard  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  are  descended  the 
heirs  of  the  Lord  Scroope  of  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  Lord 
Berkley,  and  the  heirs  of  the  Viscount  Binden. 

From  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  present 

|M^  pf  IjFoffoU^  the  y iscQunt  S^fford,  the  Quia  ot  ^ufiLoY^  ^xV 
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'Bhire,  Carlisle,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  all  the  Howards  of  tlia 
north,  the  Earl  of  Porset,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  mar. 
riage,  at  present,  many  other  noble  families  are  nearly  allied;  ai^ 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Salisbury,  Deronshire;  •ihe 
Lords  Darcy,  Sandys,  Fairfax  of  Imolleth,  Mac  Doneli^  and  many 
other  ancient  and  honourable  families  are  descended. 

This  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  trial  you  hare  ready  first 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Fitz.Allen  Earl  of  Anindd)  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  who  was  poisoned  in  ^e  tower;  the  dvlce'i 
second  marriage  was  to*  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Aad« 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  WiL 
liam  Howard   of  Naworth,  who  was  long  detained  a  prisoner  in 
^e  tower,  after  the  death  of  the  duke.    The  duke's  third  marriage 
was  to  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  north,  who,  by  the 
said  Lord  Dacres,  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  to  whom 
.  the  diike  married  his  two  sons,  Philip  and  the  Lord  William  Howard. 
Thomas,  the  great  lord  marshal  (who  is  never  to  be  mentioned  wHlu 
out  the  memory  of  his  honour)  was  the  son  of  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Dacres ;  which  Thomu 
married  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter  and  heir  to  the.  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Lord  Matrevers,  and  William 
Viscount  Stafford ;  which  Henry  married^the  Jjady  Elisabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  the  Ix>rd  Viscount  Staffi>rd 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Baron  Stafford.    This 
"Henry,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arundel,  left  eight  sons  and  two  daugfa. 
ters ;  Thomas,  who  died  at  Padua,  and  was  restored  to  the  Duke- 
dom; Henry,  last  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Philip  lord  cardinal ;  Charles,  - 
a  person  of  much  honour  and  integrity;  Edii^ard,  Francis,  Bernard, 
-and  Esma.     Henry,  who  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  was  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  married  the  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  eldest  daughter  to  the  ■ 
-Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  sister  to  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henry,  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  marHed  the  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough;  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Savil,  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  by  whom  he  hath  issue:  also  the  said  duke  had  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  married  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  of  Huntley, 
the  youngest  to  the  Marquis  of  Waperiso.     Charles,  the  fourth  sod, 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  G^rge  Tatershall, 
of  Hinshamstead  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Esquire,  a  lady  of 
great  virtue  and  extraordinary  parts,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
ikmily  (which  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  and  long  retained 
the  title  of  baron,  as  is  recorded  by  many  authors)  by  whom  he  hath 
a  hopeful  son,  named  Henry  Charles  Howard ;  Bernard  married  to 
Catharine,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  said  George  Tatershall, 
-Esquire,  who  hath  also  issue  one  son,  named  Bernard,  and  three 
daughters.     The  Lady  Elisabeth  Teresa,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  married  to  Alexander  Mac  Donell,  eldest 
son  to  Sir  James  Mac  Donell,  bart.  and  nephew  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Antrim,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  named  RaAdal  Mac  DoneU| 
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alie  was  afterwards  married  to  Bartholomew  Russel,  Esqnire,  of 
Seaion  in  the  county  of  Dablin,  of  the  &mily  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford. 
The  Lord  ThomaiT  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second 
JBon  to  Thomas  Dake  of  Norfolk,  who  so  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
for  espousing- the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  married  the  dau^ 
ter  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip  Tenevit;  whose  eldest  son  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  £he  Earl  of  Dunbar ;  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  second  to  thie  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  the  third  ta 
<he  Earl  of  Somerset:  the -eldest  had  many  sons  and  daughters;  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  being  the  second,  married  the  daughter  of  Cecil 
Karl  of  Salisbury;  the  third,  being  Sir  Robert  Howard  of  Clun^ 
married  the  daughter  of  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny.  The  fourth,  who 
was  created  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Bdtler.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Earl  of  Suffolk  was 
married  to  Percy  Earl  of  Northnmberland ;  another  to  Boyle  Earl 
€»f  Orrery;  one  to  Villiers,  and  another  to  Walsingham;  all  of 
which  had  issue. 

■  But  to  return  to  I^ilip,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  William  How.i 
mrd  of  Naworth,  who  married  into  the  family  of  the  Carols,  by 
whom  he  left  one  son  called  William,  who  tnarried  the  daughter  of 
tiie  Lord  Erers,  by  whom  he  had  sons  and  daughters ;  Charies  the 
eldest  son,  late  Earf  of  Carlisle,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Escrick  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,'  who  married  the'  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Udal,  by  whom  he  hath  a  hopeful  offspring.  Also  two  daughters^ 
one  married  to  the  Lord  Preston,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
Sir  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Willianx  Newton,  by  whom  he  hath  one  son. 

Sir  Francis  Howard,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  William  Howard, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widrington,  by  whom  he  had 
heirs ;  Francis,  his  eldest  son,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Grerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters;  and  after  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Townly,  of  Townly,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  hath 
issue. 

William,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Dawson,  Esquire,  hath  issue  also :  Thomas,  the  second 
son,  having  taken  religious  orders.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  was  slain 
^n  the  late  wars. 

Sir  Charles,  the  third  son  of  the  Ldrd  William,  married  also  the 
daughter  of  Siir  Henry  Widdrington,  by  whom  he  had  heirs ;  William, 
the  eldest  son,  being  married  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  George 
Cunningham,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  Charles,  who  mar. 
ried  the  daughter  of  John  Mear,  Esquire.  ~  Dorothy,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Howard,  married  William  Salone  of  Croxdale,  in  the 
contnty  of  Dur)iam,  and  hath  issue.  Another  daughter  was  religious. 
Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William^ 
who  so  eminently  served  his  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  that  servicej^ 
married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Sir  William  EverS,  secdnd  son  to  the: 
Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  named  Thomas,  and  six  daugh^ 
ters;  Tbomaa  married  .the  ^t^ughter  and  heir  of  George  Hecoiv^  ol 
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Chip-Chace,  Esquire,  by  whom  be  bath  three  daughten.  Harf^ 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  ThoJBias  Howard,  married  Ralph  Fe» 
therstonbalgh,  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  I>arfaam,  of  an  andent 
family  in  the  north;  Margaret  and  Antonia  were  religious;  Catharfais 
married  to  Nathaniel  Lacy,  of  Deefmig,  in  Lincolnshire,  Esquire^ 
whose  fomily  were  formerly  Earls  of  Lincoln ;  and  after  married.ts 
Edward  Lacy,  of  Drewry  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Lfanerick,  Esquire^ 
Ascended  from  the  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  Irelaiid.  Teresa,  the  young* 
eiBt  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  was  married  to  Ralpk 
Booth,  of  the  county  of  Duriiam,  Esquire,  of  an  ancient  fimiily,  le* 
lated  to  the  Lord  Delamer,  bearing  the  same  name  and  arms,  who 
lath  issue. 

Thus  hath  this  illustrious  family  spread  itself  over  the  three  kiqg. 
doms,  and  hath  acquired  so  much  glory  abroad,  that,  in  all  plactt 
where  nobility  is  known  and  understood,  the  name  of  Hdward  k 
honoured.  Germany  claims  it  by  its  original,  France  by  alliance^ 
and  Italy  by  respect ;  having  had  that  object  of  honour,  Thomti, 
the  great  lord  marshal  among  them,  whose  generous  and  noble  dis« 
position  planted  such  lasting  obligations  there,  that  even  in  Aflse 
present  times  some  of  his  descendants  haye  reaped  tlie  benefit;  Cob* 
rage  has  been  so  essentially  due  to  this  great  family,  that  never  any 
was  known  of  that  blood,  that  did  not  possess  an  exeessive  share  it 
fliat  Tirtue,  which  they  generally  employed  in  the  service  of  Aiir 
prince^  few  of  them  having  been  in  rebellion ;  and  it  is  wished  tiiej ' 
may  never  sully  themseWes  with  so  black  a  crime,  and,  as  they  art 
descended  from  princes,  so  they  may  unite  themseWes  in  a  true  obe« 
dience  to  their  sovereign,  which  is  the  best  defence  of  lamllieB ;  bo* 
thing  being  so  fatal  as  faction  and  sedition,  which  has  at  all  tiiMi 
proved  a  canker  to  consume  them* 
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IN   THE 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND: 

With  the  Particulars  of  thai  whole  Transaction. 

London,  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Stftt 
tioners-Hall,  1685.     Folio,  contfduing  two  pages, 

OUCH  are  the  restless  practices  of  those  disturbers  of  goremneDt, 
the  fanaticks,  and  their  adherents,  that,  notwithstanding  his  majettyl 
repeated  instances  of  piMrdon  and  indulgence^  jret  the^  iontinali^| 
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ttndeovoiir  to  raise  commotions  and  disturbances,  though  to  their 
inevitable  destruction,  of  which,  in  a  late  account  from  Scotland,  we 
shall  particularly  inform  the  reader. 

That  by  the  last  post  we  hare  advice,  that  three  ships  of  war, 
though  but  of  small  force,  were  discorered  from  o£f  the  island  of 
Orcades,  in  tiie  north  of  Scotland,  and  touched  at  a  bay,  and  put 
two  spies  a-idiore,  to  discover  th^  posture  the  country  was  in,  and 
whether  it  was  conyenient  to  make  a  descent;  but  the  vigilancy  of 
the  governor  wfts  such,  that  the  said  persons  were  seized  and  secured, 
^ho  not  returning  at  the  time  appointed  to  their  ships,  those  on 
board  found  themselves  discovered,  and  thereupon  thought  it  not  con« 
Tenient  to  land  any  men  there,  but  steered  their  course  farther  north, 
wards ;  and,  approaching  to,  another  island  of  the  Orcades,  they 
landed  forty  men  in  their  sloops,  and,  surprising  a  small  village, 
•Mzed  upon,  and  carried  away  four  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and 
brought  them  to  their  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  island,  which 
bad  taken  two  of  their  men,  sending  word  to  the  governor,  that, 
unless  they  would  restore  them  the  siud  two  men,. they  would  hang 
tfiose  they  had  taken  at  the  yard^-arm,  and  all  others  they  should 
hereafter  seize,  but '  were  wisely  and  valiantly  answered,   that  the 
nid  governor  feared  them  not;  that,  in  case  they  offered  any  violence 
to  tiie  said  persons,  the  like  should  be  returned  upon  the  Earl  of 
Argyle's  lady,  brother,  and  relations :  and,  as  for  the  two  persons 
taken,  he  would  not  restore  Ihem,  but  send  them  forward  to  Edin. 
ban^  there  to  be  tried  and  punished  according  to  their  demerit. 
They  are  now  brought  up  before  the  council,  and  examined,  and 
■I  ■■  ■   ■  Spence,  one  of  them,  is  found  to  be  a  hardened  sinner,  one  who 
liad  already  undergone  the  torture  of  the  boot,  and  has  formerly 
liad  the  bonefit  of  his  mi^esty's  most  gracious  pardon.    They  are 
cent  prisoners  to  the  Tolbootii,  and  will  suddenly  be  tried  before 
the  lords  of  the  justiciary,  if  the  parliament  do  not  take  cognisance 
helneof  themselves ;  and  itke  council  forthwith  ordered  the  appre. 
bending  the  earl's  lady,  brother,  and  other  relations,  by  wuy  of  re. 
prisal,  they  having  certain  knowledge  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  with 
other  fugitive  traitors,  in  the  late  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  k(ng 
and  government,  were  a-board.   But,  God  be  praised,  their  pre. 
sent  designs  are  prevented,  and  the  whole  kingdom  put  into  such  a 
posture  of  defence,  that  they  need  not  fear  the  malice  of  tiieir 
enemies ;  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  time  some  of  his  majesty's  frigates, 
who  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  have  reached  them,  though  they  have 
taken  a  contrary  course,  and  sailed  towards  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
but  that  kingdom  also  is  in  a  like  posture  of  defence,  that  they  are 
|iot  able  to  make  any  descent  there,  they  being  so  insignificant 
in  number  and  strength,  unless  they  are  infatuated  with  the  frantick 
notion  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  in  England,  that  ^  one  of  them  wOuld 
chace  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  a  thousand'.     They  displayed  a  blue 
flag,  witii  this  inscription.  Pro  Deo  S^  Patria^  pretending  for  God 
and  tiieir  country;  like  the  rebels^  in  the  late  times,  that  fought  for 
lung  and  parliament,  when  their  design  was  to  destroy  both.     This 
h^ag  a  truA  accoimt  of  the  whole  transaction,  which  I  thought  ^ood 
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to  publish,  to  prevent  the  manj  false  reports  about  the  sameyan 
to  defeat  die  expectation  of  the  maficious,  who  cry  up  their  numbei 
to  be  many  thousands,  when  they  do  not  make  up  an  hundred. 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  Da.  BURNET,* 

CITING   AN   ACCOUNT  OF 

CARDINAL  POOL'S  SECRET  POWERS ; 

From  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  confirm  ttm 
Alienation  that  was  made  of  the  Abbey-lands.  To  which  ara 
added  two  Breves  that  Cardinal  Pool  brought  over,  and  8om6l 
other  of  his  Letters,  that  were  never  before  printed.  London^ 
printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  in  the  Old-Bailey  Corner,  on  Ludgatv 
Hill,  1685.     Quarto,  containing  forty  pages. 


I 


SIR, 


Have  fallen  on  a  register  of  Cardinal  PooPd  letters,  whick 
carries  in  it  all  the  characters  of  sincerity  possible^    The  band  anf 
the  abbreviatures  shew  that  it  was  written  at  that  time.    It  containi^ 
not  only  the  two  breves  that  I  send  along  with  this,  but  two  other 
breves,  besides  several  letters  that  passed  between  Cardinal  Pool  tmd 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  that  was  afterwards  the  famous  Cardinal  Gran. 
Tel;  and  others,  that  passed  between  Pool  and  the  Cardinal  de-Monte^ 
and  Cardinal  Morone,  and  Soto,  the  emperor's  confessor.     There 
are  also  in  it  some  of  Fool's  letters  to  thie  pope,  and  to  Philip,  then 
l^ing  of  £ngland ;  and  of  these  I  have  sent  you  two,  the  one  is  tn 
the  pope,  and  the  other  is  to  Philip :  But  with  these  I  shall  give  you 
a  large  account  of  some  reflexions  that  I  have  made  on  these  papers, 
since  I  hear  that  you  desire  I  would  suggest  to  you  all  that  occurs 
to  me  upon  this  occasion* 

You  have  given  the  world  a  very  particular  account,  in  your  his^ 
tory  of  the  reformation,  of  the  difficulties  that  were  made  concerning 
the  church.lands,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  and  &[ 
the  act  of  parliament  that  passed  in  her  reign,  confirming  the  aliemu 
tion  of  them,  that  was  made  by  King  Henry  the  eighth ;  and  of  the 
ratification  of  it  made  by  Carnal  Pool,  who  was  the  pope's  legatey 
and  was  believed  to  have  full  powers  for  all  he  did. 

Tpu  h{Lve  observed  there  were  two  clauses  in  that  very  act  of  par* 
liament,  that  shew  there  was  then  a  design  formed  to  recover  all  th# 
abbey.lands.  The  one  is  a  charge  given  by  Pool,  to  all  people  that 
had  the  goods  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  to  consider  the  judg* 

.9  yide  U19  30«h  Ankl«,  ia  Um  Cftttlogac  of  Pampli]«U«  In  the  Haxlvka  Ubxijry^     ■ 
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ments  of  Grod  that  fell  on  Belshazzar,  for  profaning  the  holy  vessels^ 
e?en  though  they  had  not  been  taken  away  by  himself,  but  by  his 
father:  Which  set  the  matter  heary  upon  the  consciences  of  those 
that  enjoyed  these  lands.  The  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of 
Mortmain,  for  twenty  years ;  for,  since  that  statute  was  a  r^estralnt 
upon  the  profuse  endowments  of  churches,  the  suspending  it  for 
so  long  a  time  ga?e  the  monks  scope  and  elbow-room ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  that,  within  the  time  limited  of  twenty  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  would  have  been  done :  for  superstition  works  vio* 
lently,  especially  upon  dying  men,  when  they  can  hold  their  lands 
no  longer  themselves;  and  so  it  is  most  likely,  that,  if  a  priest  cam6 
to  tell  them  frightful  stories  of  purgatory,  and  did  aggravate  the 
heinousness  of  sacrilege,  they  would  easily  be  wrought  upon  to  take 
care  of  themselves  in  the  next  world,  and  leave  their  children  to  their 
shifts  in  this. 

But  I  go  now  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  papers  that  accom. 
pany  this  letter. 

The  first  is  the  breve  that  contains  the  powers  that  were  given  to. 
Cardinal  Pool,  besides  those  general  powers  or  bulls  that  were  given 
him  as  legate.  This  bears  date,  the  eighth  of  March,  1554,  and  so 
probably  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  that  were,  as  it  is 
likely,  granted  him  at  his  first  dispatch  from  Rome ;  and  therefore 
these  carry  in  them,  veiy  probably,  more  grace  and  favour  than  was 
iotended  or  allowed  at  first :  for  Pool  had  left  Rome,  the  November 
before  this,  and  no  doubt  he  carried  some  powers  with  him ;  but, 
•  QpOD  the  remonstrances  that  were  made  by  the  emperor,  as 
Well  as  from  England,  it  seems  those  were  procured  that  I  now  send 
yoii. 

The  most  uneasy  part  of  this  whole  matter  was  that  which  related 

to  the  church-lands ;  for  it  is  delivered  in  the  canon  law,  that  the  pope 

cannot  alienate  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  in  any  manner,  or  for 

Any  necessity  whatsoever.     And  by  the  same  canon,  which  was  de« 

creed  by  Pope  Symmachus,  and  a  Roman  Bynod,,abottt  the  year  500^ 

the  giver  and  seller  of  church.lands,  as  well  as  the  possessor,  is  to  be 

degraded  and  anathematised;  and  any  churchi.man  whatsoever  may 

oppose  such  alienations,  and,  these  notwithstanding,  may  recover  the 

land  so  alienated. 

^  The  pope,  acording  to  this  decree,  could  not  confirm  the  aliena^. 

^ns  that  had  been  made  by  King  Henry;  and,  if  he  did  confirm 

ttem,  the  act  must  be  null  in  law,  and  could  be  no  prejudice  to  the 

present  incumbent,  or  his  successor,  to  claim  his  right.    Therefore^ 

iHirsnant  to  this,  tiie  powers  given  to  Pool  authorise  him  only  to  in. 

^Wmnify  and  discharge  the  possessors  of  the  church-lands,  for  the 

Soods  that  they  had  embezzled,  and  for  the  rents  that  they  had  re* 

^ived ;  for  it  runs  in  these  words  (which  I  have  marked  in  the 

Ofeve  itself,  that  you  may  readily  turn  to  it)  ^  And  to  agree  and. 

transact  with  the  possessors  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  the  rents 

which  they  have  unlawfully  received,  and  for  the  moveable  goods' 

wluc^  they  have  consumed;   and  for  freeing  and  discharging  them 

for  them,  they  restoring  first    (if  that  sl^all  seem  expedient  ta. 

jrou)  Ae  lasdiir  (jhemseheSf  that  are  unduly  detaAmedLby  \&»a? 
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By  these  powers  it  is  plain,  that  the  pope  otity  forgire  what  was 
past,  but  stood  to  the  right  of  the  church,  as  to  the  restitution  df 
ihe  lands  themseWes :  and  that  clause  (if  that  shall  seem  to  you  ex» 
pedient)  belongs  only  to  the  order  and  point  of  time,  so  that  the 
discharging  what  was  past  might  have  been  done  by  Cardinal  Pbot, 
before  or  after  restitution,  as  he  pleased :  but  restitution  was  still 
to  be  made  ;  and  he  had,  by  these  powers,  no  authority  to  confirm 
die  alienations  that  had  been  made  by  Ring  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
the  time  to  come. 

'  But  these  limitations  were  so  distasteful,  both  in  England  and 
ihe  emperor's  court,  that  Pool  found  it  necessary  to  send  his  secre* 
tary  Ormanet  to  Rome,  for  new  instructions,  and  fuller  powers ;  ho 
addressed  him  to  Cardinal  de  Monte  for  procuring  them.  Onmmet 
was  dispatched  from  Rome,  in  the  end  of  June,  1554,  and  came  to 
Pool  in  the  end  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  Pool's  letters 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Monte,  which  is  the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  upon 
ihe  receipt  of  the  two  breves  that  Ormanet  brought  him,  bearing 
date  the  twenty  .sixth  and  twenty  .eighth  of  June. 

The  first  of  these  is  only  matter  of  form,  iropowering  him  to  acf 
as  a  legate,  either  about  the  emperor  or  the  King  of  France,  in  is 
ample  manner  as  former  legates  had  done.  The  second  relates  al- 
most wholly  to  the  business  of  abbey.lands ;  in  it  the  pope  sets 
forth,  that  whereas  he  had  formerly  impowered  him  to  transact  witik 
the  possessors  of  church-lands,  and  to  discharge  them  for  tiie  rents 
unjustly  receiyed,  or  the  moveable  goods  that  were  consumed  by 
^em ;  yet,  since  the  perfecting  of  the  reduction  of  England  would 
become  so  much  the  easier,  as  the  pope  gave  the  greater  hopes  of 
gentleness  and  favour  in  that  matter,  he  therefore,  not  being  willfaw 
to  let  any  worldly  respects  lie  in  the  way  of  so  great  a  work,  as  was 
the  recovery  of  so  many  souls,  and  in  imitation  of  the  tender-hearted 
father,  that  went  out  to  meet  the  prodigal  child,  impowers  the  cardi* 
Bal,  according  to  the  trust  and  confidence  be  had  in  him,  to  transact 
and  agree  with  such  of  the  possessors  of  them,  by  the  pope's  autho. 
rity,  for  whom  the  queen  should  intercede,  and  to  dispense  withtfaeA 
for  enjoying  them  in  all  time  coming.  But  the  salvo,  that  comes  hi 
die  end,  seemiS  to  take  all  this  off;  for  be  reserves  all  to  the  pope^s 
confirmation  and  good  pleasure,  in  all  those  things  that  Were  of  such 
importance,  that  the  holy  see  ought  first  to  be  consulted  by  Pool. 

By  these  powers,  all  that  Pool  could  do  was  only  provisional,  and 
could  not  bind  the  pope ;  so  that  he  might  disclaim  and  disown  him, 
when  he  pleased :  and  the  agreements,  that  he  made  afterwards  widi 
the  parliament,  were  of  no  force,  till  they  were  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
And  as  the  pope  that  succeeded  Julius  the  Third,  who  granted  these, 
breves  (but  died  before  the  execution  of  them  was  brought  io  him  for 
his  confirmation)  woutd  never  confirm  them ;  so  this  whole  tranBiftu 
tion  was  a  puMick  chea,t  put  on  the  nation,  or  at  least  on  the  posses- 
sors of  the  abbey.lands;  nor  did  it  grant  them  either  a  good  title  In 
law  (I  mean  the  canon  law)  or  give  any  security  to  their  consciences, 
in  enjoying  that  which,  accorduig  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  « 
Rome,  is  piahi  sacril^e^^ 
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And  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  how  those  of  that  church  can  quiet 
their  consciences  in  the  possession  of  those  lands.  It  is  plain,  by  die 
progress  of  this  matter,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  intended  to  coo^ 
firm  the  abbey.lands ;  for  all  that  was  done  by  Pool  was  only  an  arti« 
fice  to  still  men's  fears,  and  ta  lay  the  clamour,  which  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  return  of  popery  was  raising,  that  so  it  might  once  enter 
with  the  less  opposition  ;  and  then  it  could  be  easy  to  carry  all  lesser 
matters^  when  the  great  point  was  once  gained,  as  the  saddle  goes  into 
the  bargfciin  for  the  horse.  And  indeed  though  a  poor  heretick  may 
hope  for  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  abbey.lands,  because  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  him,  so  that  he  possesses  them 
with  a  good  conscience,  and  is  that  which  tiie  law  calls  honos  Jidei 

Sssessor;  yet  I  see  no  remedy  for  such  as  go  over  to  the  church  of 
vme ;  for,  if  there  is  a  sin  in  the  world  that  is  condemned  by  that 
church,  it  is  sacrilege ;  so  that  they  must  be  mcdee  Jidei  possessoresj 
that  continue  in  it,  after  the  enlightening  which  that  church  offers 
them. 

.  A  man.  may  as  well  be  a  papist,  and  not  believe  transubstantiation, 
lior  worship  the  host,  as  be  one,  and  still  enjoy  his  church-lands. 
Nor  can  any  confessor,  that  understands  the  principles  of  his  own 
reltgion^  give  absolution  to  such  as  are  involved  in  that  guilt,  without 
restituik9ii:  so  that  it  is  a  vain  thing  to  tttlk  of  securing  men  in  the 
possessioD'of  those  lands,  if  popery  should  ever  prevail :  for,  though 
the  court  of  Rome  would,  to  facilitate  our  reconciliation,  offer  some 
deceitful  confirmation,  as  was  done  by  Cardinal  Pool,  yet  no  man, 
tliber  he  went  over  to  diat  church,  could  suffer  himself  to  enjoy  them : 
every  fit  of  sickness,  or  cross  accident,  would,  by  the  priest's  rheto- 
lick,  look  like  the  beghming  of  the  curse  that  fell  on  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  The  terrible  imprecations,  that  are  in  the  endowments  of 
monasteries,  would  be  always  tingling  in  his  ears;  and,  if  absolution 
were  denied,  especially  in  the  hour  of  death,  what  haste  would  the 
poor  man  make  to  get  rid  of  that  weight  which  mujst  sink  him  into 
hell  ?  For,  as  he  must  not  hope  for  such  good  quarters  as  purgatory, 
so,  if  he  happened  to  go  thither,  he  would  be  so  scurvily  used  by  the 
poor  souls,  which  have  been  kept  frying  there,  for  want  of  the  masses 
-fFhich  would  have  been  said  for  them  in  the  abbey.4:hurch,  if  he  had 
not  wiUuheld  the  rents,  that  he  would  find  so  little  difference  be- 
tween that  and  hell,  that .  even  there  -he  might  be  tempted  to  turn 
Protestant  again,  and  believe  that  purgatory  was  no  better  than  helK 
If  any  will  object,  that,  at  least.  Cardinal  Pool's  settlement  securer 
them  till  it  is  annulled  at  Rome :  To  this,  as  these  papers  will  of. 
fer  ai|  answer,  since  his  settlement  was  to  have  no  force,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  apostolick  see,  which  was  never  yet  <ione:  so  if 
onr  English  Papists  go  into  the  opinion  that  is  now  generally  received 
and  asserted  in  Fr8^[ice,  that  the  pope's  power  is  limited  by  the  ca. 
oons,  and  subject  to  the  church ;  then  the  confirmation  given  by  car. 
4inal  Pool  is  null  of  itself^  though  it  had  been  granted  exactly  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  his  instructions :  since  there  has  been,  in  several 
ages  of  the  church,  so  vast  a  number  of  cai^ons  made  against  the  alie. 
nations  of  church  lands^  that,,  if  they  were  aU  laid  together^.  th»^ 

fOL,  ix»  L  . 
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would  make  a  big  book;  for,  in  the  ages  of  sapentition,  as  tk 
church-men  were  mightily  set  on  inriching  the  church,  so  they  made 
sure  work,  and  took  special  care  that  nothing  should  be  torn  frornik, 
that  was  once  consecrated. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression,  to  giTe  you  some  account  of  ilii 
other  letters,  that  are  in  my  register,  'fhere  is  a  letter  of  Cardhnl 
Morone's  to  Pbol,  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  sent  also  by  Ormaaet^  ii 
which  he  tells  him :  that  though  the  emperor  had  writ  very  eztnw 
gantly  of  him  to  the  pope ;  yet  the  pope  said,  he  was  sure  there' wu 
uo  just  occasion  given  for  it.  And  whereas  the  emperor  piressed 
that  Pool  might  be  recalled ;  the  pope  contipued  firm  in  his  reiolat 
tion,  not  to  consent  to  so  dishonourable  a  thing.  He  adds,  that  tk 
pope  was  not  y6t  determined  in  the  business  of  the  church.laiids,hiil 
had  spoken  very  often  very  variously  concerning  that  matter.  Afttf 
this,  diere  follows  another  breve  of  the  tenth  of  July,  by  whidi  ftl 
pope,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  prince  of  Sp^'s  being  inarriri 
to  the  queen  of  England,  enlarges  Pool's  powers,  and  authorises hiai 
as  his  legate,  to  treat  with  him :  But  this  is  merely  a  point  oCfott^ 

Pool  sent  Ormanet,  with  an  account  of  this  dispatch,  that  he  hll 
received  from  Rome,  to  the  bishop  of  Arras,  to  be  presented  1^  his 
to  the  emperor.  All  the  answer  that  he  could  procure,  as  appeal! 
by  Ormanet's  letter,  was,  that  the'emperor  had  no  news  from  E^* 
land  since  his  8on*s  marriage ;  but  that  he  would  send  im  expreN 
thither,  to  know  the  state  of  afiairs  there ;  which  he  thought  ifinit  btf 
done  finst,  before  the  legate  could  go  over.  And  of  this  the  BMtoy 
of  Arncs  writ  to  Pool,  tiiree  days  after  Ormanet  came  to  him;  htt 
letter  bears  date  from  Bbuchaln,  the  third  of  August,  1554. 

By  OrttUuieTs  letter  it  appears,  that  these  last  powers  gave  tJie  <Mk 
peror  full  satisfaction,  and  wete  not  at  all  excepted  against;  only 
Granvel  made  some  difficulty  in  one  point.  Whether  the  settleaeaf 
'of  the  chuTch-lands  should  be  granted  as  a  grace  of  the  pc^pe's,  by  thtf 
cardinal's  hands,  immediately  tc^  the  possessors ;  or  should  begnnt 
ed  to  Philip  and  Mary,  and  by  their  means  to  the  posse^sori^f  li'orit 
seems,  it  was  thought  a  surer  way  to  engage  the  crown,  to  mttiati^ 
what  was  done,  if  the  pope  were  engaged  for  it  to  the  crown^  Will 
which  he  would  not  venture  so  easily  to  break,  as  he  might' perhi^ 
do  with  the  possessors  themselves.  But  Ormanet  gave  him  full  9U 
tisfaction  in  that  matter ;  for  the  manner  of  settling,  it  being'  refeneil 
wholly  to  the  cardinal  by  his  powers,  he  promised,  that  he  would 
order  it  in  the  way,  that  should  give  the  nation  most  content. 

The  emperor's  delays  became  very  uneasy  to  Cardinal  Pdot^  upe» 
which  he  wrote  to  Soto,  that  was  the  emperor's  confessor,  the  tw^M 
of  August,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  By  the  place,  froUk 
whence  the  cardinal  dates  most  of  theSe  letters,  it  appears  he  wild  thai 
in  a  monastery,  called  Dilign^m,  near  Brussels.  I  will  not  determine- 
whether  it  may  not  be  a  mistake,  that  passes  so' generally,  that^ 
wonder  you  have  gone  into  it,  that  he  was  stopped  at  Dillingj  a 
town  upon  the  Danube,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  which  might  hive* 
been  founded  on  his  being  lodged  in  this  monastery ;  for  a^  he  dates 
solne  of  his  letters,  from  Diligam,  and  others  f rMi  Bmssds  i  wQb» 
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difefl  one  from  Diligam  abbey,  near  Brussels.   But  this  is  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

After  some  letters  of  no  great  consequence  there  comes  a  long  one 
writ  by  Pool,  to  the  pope,  bearing  date  from  Brussels,  October  the 
tliirteenth,  1554,  which  I  send  you.  In  it.  Pool  gives  him  an  ac^ 
oount  of  the  first  conference,  that  he  had  with  the  emperor,  on  this 
■nbjecti  He  told  the  emperor,  that  though,  as  to  matters  of  faith^ 
tte  pope  could  slacken  nothing,  nor  shew  any  manner  of  indulgence ; 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  church-lands,  in  which  the  pope  was  more 
at  liberty,  he  was  resolved  to  be  gentle  and  indulgent :  and,  as  to 
all  the  pains  and  censures,  that  the  possessors  had  incurred,  and  the 
ffents  that  tiiey  enjoyed,  which  were  points  of  great  importance,  he 
was 'resolved  to  use  all  sorts  of  indulgence  towards  them,  and  to 
Ibrgtre  all. .  Nor  had  he  any  design  of  applying  any  part  of  these 
goods,  either  to  himself,  or  to  the  apostolick  see,  of  which  some 
were  afraid;  though  he  might  pretend  good  reason  for  it,  considering' 
ike  losses,  tiiat  that  see  had  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  schism  ;  but 
ke  wonid  give  up  all  that  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
kiiicdom.  And  such  regard  had  the  pope  to  the  King  and  Queen 
tif  Eoghind,  that  he  was  resolved  to  grant,  upon  their  intercession, 
whatsoever  should  be  thought  conyenient,  to  such  persons,  as  they 
Aould  think  worth  gratifying,  or  were  capable  to  assist  in  the  de« 
ii^  of  settling  the  religion.  -  To  all  this,  the  emperor  answered  with 
ft^aew  delay:  he  was  expecting  to  hear  very  suddenly  from  England; 
iad  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  difficulty  concerning  the  church 
lands  first  cleared,  which,  by  his  own  experience  in  (Germany,  he 
concluded  to  be  the  chief  obstacle.  For,  as  to  the  doctrine,  he  did 
not  believe,  they  stuck  at  that-:  and  he  thought  that  they  believed 
■either  the  one  nor  the  other  persuasion,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  be  much  concerned  in  such  points :  yet,  since  these  goods  were 
dedicated  to  God,  it  was  not  fit  to  grant  every  thing  to  those  that 
ktld  them ;  and  therefore,  though  Pool  had  told  him,  how  for  hia 

ewers  extended,  yet  it  was  not  fit,  that  it  should  be  generally 
lown.  But,  as  the  emperor  was  putting  in  new  delays.  Pool 
pressed  him  vehemently,  that  the  matter  might,  at  last,  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  emperor  told  him,  that  great  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned ;  since  the  aver. 
sion,  that  the  English  nation  had  to  the  very  name  of  obedience  to 
the  church,  or  to  a  red  hat,  or  a  religious  habit,  was  so  universal, 
that  his  son  had  been,  advised  to  make  the  friars,  that  came  over 
from  Spain  with  him,  change  their  habits :  but,  though  he  had  done 
it,  yet  the  danger  of  tumults  deserved  to  be  well  considered.  Pool 
replied,  that,  if  he  must  stay  till  all  impediments  were  remov<K],  he 
must  never  go.  Those,  that  were  concerned  in  the  abbey  lauds, 
would  still  endeavour  to  obstruct  his  coming,  since,  by  that  means, 
they  still  continued  in  possession  of  all  that  Uiey  had  got.  In  {;on« 
elusion,  it  was  resolved,  that  Pool  should  stay  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger,  that  the  emperor  had  sent  to  England. 

Two  things  appear  from  this  letter ;   one  is,  that  Ca-xdvck^  ^oc^ 
iotended'on^  to  grBnt  tt  general  discharge  to  all  the  poft^iM%ot%.Ql  V^« 
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abbey.lands,  for  what  was  past ;  but  resoWed  tb  gire  no  grants  sf 
them,  for  the  future,  except  only  to  such  as  should  merit  it,  andftiir 
whom  the  queen  should  iatercede,  and  whose'  zeal,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  might  deserre  such  a  favour ;  and  it  seems,  that  even  tiie 
emperor  intended  no  more,  and  that  he  thought  thit  this  should  be 
kept  a  great  secret.  The  other  is,  that  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to 
popery  was,  at  that  time,  very  high,  so  that  tumults  were  much  apu 
prehended.  Yet  the  whole  work  was  brought  to  a  final  conclnsioB, 
within  two  months,  without  any  opposition,  or  the  least  tnmnlt:  so 
inconsiderable  are  popular  discontents,  in  opposition  to  a  govera. 
ment  well  established,  and  supported  by  strong  alliances.  - 

Pool,  being  wearied  out  with  these  continued  delays,  of  whidi  he 
saw  no  end,  writ  a  long  and  high  flown,  or,  according  to  the  stile  ef 
this  age,  a  canting  letter  to  Philip,  then  King  of  England.  I  send  it 
likewise  to  you,  because  you  may  perhaps  desire  to  see  ewtwy  thing 
of  Pool's  writing,  for  whose  memory  you  have  expressed  a  tmj 
particular  esteem.  He  tells  ihe  king,  that  he  had  been  knocking  at  tile 
gates  of  that  court  now  a  year,  though  he  was  banished  his  covntiy, 
because  he  would  not  consent,  that  she,  who  now  dwelt  in  it,  dunU 
be  shut  out  of  it ;  but,  in  his  person,  it  was  St.  Peter's  successor,  or 
rather  St.  Peter  himself,  that  knocked ;  and  so  he  runs  ont  in  -n 
long  and  laboured  allegory,  taken  from  St.  Peter's  being  delvrend 
out  of  prison,  Acts  xii.  in  the  Herodian  persecution ;  and  coming i» 
Mary's  gate,  where  after  his  voice  was  known,  yet  he  was  held  long 
knocking,  though  Mary  was  not  sure,  that  it  was  he  himself,  kc 
Upon  all  which  he  runs  divbion,  like  a  man  that  had  practised  elou 
quence  long,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  fly  high,  with  forced  rbete. 
rick.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  this  way  of  enlarging  upon  an  iL 
legory,  from  some  part  of  scripture  story,  had  been  so  long  used,  aid 
was  so  early  practised,  that  I  do  not  wonder  much  to  see  him  dreil  . 
this  out  witii  such  pomp,  and  so  many  words.  I  shall  be  very  glid, 
if  these  papers  give  you  any  considerable  light  in  those  matters ;  ia 
which  you  have  laboured  so  successfully :  I  am,  very  sincerely^ 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

W.  C 
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Church  of  Rome. 

JULIUS  PAPA  III. 

Dili  ROTE  fill  noster,  saluiem  &  apostolicam  benedictionem : 
Dudum,  cum  carissima  in  Christo  Filia  nostra  Maria,  Angliae  toflc 
prlnceps  regina  declarata  fuissct,  &  speraretur  regnum  Anglic, 
quod  sa^va  regnum  tyrannide  ab  unione  sanctae  ecplesiae  catholics 
separatum  fuerat,  ad  ovile  gregis  Domini  &  ejusdem  ecclesiae  unionen, 
ipsa  Maria  primum  regnante,  redire  posse.  Nos  te,  pnestufl 
virtutei  singulari  pietate,  ac  mulia  doctrina  insignem,  ad. 
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Ifariani  reginam  &  nniversum  Angliae  r^^um,  de  fratrum  nostro* 
nun  consilio  &  nnanimi  consensa  nostrum  8c  Apottolicae  sedis  le« 
gatum  de  latere  destinavimus :  Tibique  inter  caetera,  omnes  &  sin. 
gulos  ntrinsque  sexus,  tarn  laicas  quam  ecclesiasticas,  secuhires  & 
qnomniTis  ordinum  r^ulares,  personas,  in  qnibnsris  etiain  sacris 
4irdinibns  constitntas,  cujuscanque  status,  gradus,  condidonis,   & 
qualitatis  existerent  ac  quacnnque  ecclesiastica,  etiam  episcopal!,  ar. 
phiepiscopali,' &  patriarchali ;    aut  mundana,  etiam  marchionali, 
ducali ;  aut  regia  dignitate  prasfulgerent,  etiamsi  capitulum,  coUe. 
ginm,  universltas,  sea  communitas  forent,  quarumcunque  haeresium, 
aut  noTarum  sectarum,  professores,  aut  in  eis  culpabiles,  yel  sus. 
pectas,  ac  credentes,  receptatores,  &  fautores  eorum,  etiamsi  relapsae 
liiissent,  eorum  errorem  cognoscentes, -&  de  illis  dolentes,  ac  ad 
ortliodoxam  fidem  recipi  humiliter,  postulantes,  cognita  in  eis  vera 
Sc  non  ficta,  aut  simulata,  poenitentia,  ab  oxinibus  &  singulis  per  eos 
perpetratis  (haereses,  &  ab  eadem  fide  apostasias,  blasphemias,  & 
alios  quoscunque  errores,  etiam  sub  generali  sermone  non  yenienties 
^aapientibus)  peccatis,  criminibus,  excessibus,  &  delictis,  nee   non 
'  ezcommunicationum,  suspensionum,  interdictorum,   &  aliis  eccle. 
aiasticin,  ac  temporalibus  etiapi  -  corporis .  afflictivis,  &  capit^libus 
sententiis,  censuris  &  pcanis  in  eos  praemissorum.occasione,  a  jure 
vel  ab  homine  latis,  yel  promulgatis,  etiam  si  in  iis  yiginti  &  plus  annis 
imofdnissent,  &  eorum  absoiutio  nobis  &  difinae  sedi,  &  per  litcras 
in  die  coenas  Domini  legi  consuetas,  reser?ata  existeret,  in  ut^que, 
conscientiae  Tidelicet,  &  contentioso  foro,  plenarie  abspWendi,'  & 
lilberandi,  ac  aliorum  Chri^ti  fideliuni  consortio  aggregandi :  Nee  non 
cum  eis  super  irr^ularitate  per  eos  prasmissorum  occasione,  etiam 
quia  sic  ligati,  missas  &  alia-divina  officia,  etiam  contra  ritus  &  ce« 
remonias  ab  ecclesla  eatenus  probatas,  &  usitatas,  celebrassent,  aut 
iUia  alias  se  miscuissent,  contracta;   nee  non  bigama  per  eosdem  ec 
desiasticos,  seculares,  yel  regulares,  yere  aut  ficte,  seu  aliis  qualiter. 
canque  incursa  (etiamsi  ex  eo  quod  clerici  in  sacris  constitnti,  cum 
▼iduis  yel  aliis  eormptis,  matrimonium  contraxis^ent  praetenderetur) 
rcjectis  &  expulsis  tamen  prius  uxoribus,  sic  de  facto  copulatis : 
Quojdque  bigamia  &  irregularitate  ac  aliis  praemissis  non  obstantibus, 
in  eorum  ordinibus,  dummodo  ante  eorum  lapsum  in  haaresin  hu. 
jusmodi,  rite  &  l^time  promoti  yel  ordinati  fuissent,  etiam  in  altaris 
ministerio  ministrare,  ac  quaecunque  &  qualitercunque  etiam  curata 
beneficia,  secularia  yel  regularia  ut  prius,  dummodo  super  eis  alter} 
jus  quaesitum  non  existeret,  retinere:    £t  non  promoti,  ad  omnes 
etiam  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines,  ab  eorum  ordinariis,  si  dignl 
it  idonei  reperti  fuissent,  promoyeri,'ac  beneficia  ecclesiastica,  si  iis 
alias  canonice  conferentur,  recipere  &  retinere  yalerent,  dispensandi 
&  =  indulgendi  t   Ac  omnem  infamias  &  inhabilitatis  maculam  siye 
notam,  ex.  prasmissis  quomodolibet  insurgentem,  penitus  8c  omnino 
abolendi ;   nee  non  ad  pristinos  honores,  dignitates,  famam,  Sc  pa. 
triam,  8c  bona  etiam  confiscata,  in  pristinumque,  8c  eum,   in  quo 
ante  pnemissa  quomodolibet  erant,    statum  restituendi,  reponendi^ 
i(  iMntegrandi :   Ac  eis,  dummodo  cordecontriti,  eorum  errata  8c 
^zcessna  alicui  per  eos  eligendo  cathoUco  confessori^  UAtu&i^^^aVL^Xr 
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confiterentur,  ac  pomitentiaiii  salutarem  eis  per  ipsnm  confeMbrM 
propterea  injangeiidam  omnino  adimplerent,  omnem  publicun  eoii« 
fessionem,  abjurationem,  renunciatioiiein,  &  poenitentiaiii  jure  de. 
bitam,  arbitrio  sno  moderandi  Tel  in  totan  remittendi.  Nee  mm 
commiinitates  &  vniversitates,  ac  singnlares  personas  qnaaciniqiie,  a 
quibagfis  iilicitiB  pactlonibas  &  coDTentioiiibiis,  per  eos  cum  Titaw 
miniB  aberrantibus,  sea  in  eorom  favorem,  qaomodolibet  inids,  h 
lis  praestitis  juramentis,  &  homagiis,  illommque  omniam  obBerradeiMu 
&  si  quem  eatenus  occasione  eomm  incurrissent  peijnrii  reatum,  id 
etiam  absolrendi,  &  jaramenta  ipsa  relaxandi.  Ac  qnoaconqne  fs. 
gnlares  &  religiosos,  etiam  in  has  resin  hujusmodi  ut  pnefertnr  lip* 
80S,  extra  eorum  regularia  loca  absque  dicte  sedis  lioentia  TagantM| 
ab  apostasiae  reato,  & 'excommunicationis  aliisque  oensaris  le 
pcenis  ecclesiasticis,  per  eos  propterea  etiam  joxta  saorom  ordimni 
instituta  incursis,  pariter  absolvendi :  ac  cvm  eis  nt  alicoi  benefida 
ecclegiastico  curato,  de  illnd  obtinentis  consensu,  etiam  bi  habitu  ck* 
rici  secularis,  habitum  suum  regularem  sub  honeita  toga  preibytefl 
secularis  deferendo,  desenrire,  &  extra  eadem  regularia  IcKm  re* 
manere  libcre  &  licite  possint  dispensandi.  Nee  non  qaibnsrig  per* 
sonis,  etiam  ecclesiasticis,  ut  quadragesimalibus  &  aliis  anni  tempfti 
ribus  8c  diebus,  -^uibus  usus  ovoruro  &  camium  est  de  jure  pra. 
hibitus,  butyro  &  caseo  &  aliis  lacticiniis,  ac  dictis  ovis  &  camflMiBy 
de  utriusque  sen  altering,  spiritualis,  qui  catholicns  existeret,  medid 
consilio,  aut  si  locorum  &  personarum  qualitate  inspecta,  ex  defecti 
piscium  aut  olei,  Tel  indispositione  personarum  earundem,  sen  aHi 
causa  legitima  id  tibi  faciendum  Tideretur,  ut  tuo  arbitrio  uti  &  Teid 
possit,  indulgendi  &  concedendi.  Nee  non  per  te  in  praeteritis  dmu 
taxat  casibus,  aliquos  clericos  seculares,  tantum  presbyteiros,  dia. 
conos,  aut  subdiaconos,  qui  matrimonium  cum  aliquibus  Tii^nibiuiy 
Tel  corruptis  secularibus,  etiam  mulieribus,'  de  facto  eatenus  con^ 
traxissent,  considerata  aliqua  ipsorum  singular!  quaiitate,  i&;  cognita 
eorum  Tera  ad  Christi  fidem  couTersione,  ac  aiiis  circumstantiis,  ac 
modificationibus  tuo  tantukn  arbitrio  adhibendis,  ex  quibus  alfil 
praesertim  clericis  in  sacris  ordinibus  hujusmodi  constitntis^'qnibas 
non  licet  uxores  habere,  scandalum  omuino  non  generetur,  eitra 
tamen  altaris  ac  alia  sacerdotum  ministeria^  &  titulos  beneficiorom 
ecclesiasticorum,  ac  omni  Ipsorum  ordinum  exercitio  sublattt,  ab 
excommunicationis  sententia,  &  aliis  reatibus  propterea  ineursia,  nu 
juncta  inde  eis  etiam  tuo  arbitrio  pccnitentia  galutari,  absolTendi  ao 
cum  eis  dummodo  alter  eorum  superstes  remaneret,  de  eaetero-  snie 
spe  conjugii,  quod  inter  se  matrimonium  legitime  contrahere,i'&  ill 
eo  postquam  contractum  foret,  licite  remanere  posseut,  prolcm  exinde 
legitimam  decernendo,  misericorditer  dispensandi :  Ac  qnaeeunqaa 
beneficia  ecclesiastica,  tarn  secularia-  qOam  regularia,  &  quae  par 
rectores  catholicos  possidebantur,  de  ipsorum  tamen  rectorum  ca^ 
tholicorum  consensu,  sen  absque  eorum  praejudicio,  cuicunque  alteii 
beneficio  ecclesiasdco  ob  ejus  fructus  tenuitatem,  aut  hospitali 
jam  erecto  vel  erigendo,  seu  studio  uniTersali  vel  scholis  literaiiis, 
uniendi,  annectendi,  &  incorporandi,  aut  fructus,  reditus,  &  pro* 
f^Dtus^  seu  bonuia  b^neficiprum  diYLdcudi)  separandi,.  &  dismea^ 
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bnndiy  •€  eormn  sic  diriflonun,  separatorum,  &  dismembratornm 
partem  aliis  benefices  seu  hospitalibus,  yel  etudiis  aut  schqlls,  sea 
pUs  Qsibus  simiHter  arbitrio  tao  perpetuo  appUqandi  &  apprpprfendi, 
Ac  cumpossessarihw  bonontm  eccieiiatiicorum  (restituiis^  priui  H 
Ubi  expidire  vidcretur^  imtnobilibus  per  cqs  indebite  detentia)  super 
frucHbus  male  perceptis^  ac  bonis  mobiiibus  cansumptiSj  concordandiy 
^  trmuigendiy  ac  eos  desuper  liberandi  Sf  quietandi :  Ac  quicquid 
coDcordiis  &  tiaiisactionibus  bujusmodi  proTeniret,  in  ecclesia  cujus 
easent  bona,  vel  in  studiorum  uniTersalium^  aat  scholamm  hujus* 
modi,  sen  alios  pios  usus  conyertendi,  omniaque  &  singula  .alia,  in 
qni^  in  praemissis  &  circa  ea  quomodolibet  necessaria  &  opportuna . 
^B9se  cognosceres,  fiiciendi,  dicendi,  gerendi,  &  exercendi :  Nee  non 
catbolioos  loconun  ordinaries,  aut  alias  personas  Deum  timeotes^ 
fide  insignes,  &  literarum  scientia  prasditas,  ac  gravitate,  morutn 
conspienas,  &  aetate  Teneranda,  de  quarum  probitate  &  circum. 
apectixme  ac  charitatis  Zelo  plena  fiducia  conspici  posset,,  ad  prae* 
miasa  omnia,  cum  simili  Tel  limitata  potestate  (absolutione  &  dis. 
pensatione  clericorum  circa  connubia,  ac  unione  beueficiorum,  seu 
eomm  fructuum  &  bonorum  separatione,  &  applicatione,  ac  ecu. 
cordia  cum  possessoribus  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  &  eorum  li. 
beratpmm,  duntaxat  exceptis)  substituendi  &   subdelegandi :    Ac 
dirersaa  alias  facultates  per  diversas  alias  nostras  tarn  sub  pi  umbo 
qnam  in  forma  brevis  confectas  literas,  concessimus,  prout  in  illis 
plenuis  continetur.     Yerum  cum  tu  ad  partes  Flandrias  ex  quibus 
brerissima  ad  regnum  transfretatio.  existit,  te  contuleris,  ac  ex.  certis 
ntionalibus  nobis  notis  causis  inibi  aliquandiu  subsistere  habeas,  ac  a 
•aonnnllis,  nimium  forsan  scrupulosis,  haesitetur,  an  tu  in  partibus 
^lajnsmodi  aubsistens,  pnedictis  ac  aliis  tibi  concessis  facultatibus  uti 
«c  in  eodem  regno  locorum  ordinarios,  aut  alias  persooas  ut  prae. 
nittitor  qualificatas,  quasfiicnltatibus  per  tejuxtadictarum  literarum 
contiocmtiam  pro  tempore  concessis  utantur,  alias  juxta  earundum 
Ikeraram  tenorem  nibstituere  &  delegare  possis :  Nos  causam  tuas 
•aobsiatentias  in  eisdem  partibus  approbantes,  &  singularum  literarum 
prvdidaram  tenores,  praesentibus  pro  su^cienter  expressis,  ac  de 
Terbo  ad  verbum  insertis,   habentes,    circumspectioni  tuae    quod 
•quamdiu  in  eisdem  partibus  de  licentia  nostra  morum  traxeri3,legatioDe 
toa  pnedicta  durante,  etiam  extra  ipsum  regnum  extsteus,  omnibus  & 
••inguliB  prasdictis  &^uibus?is  aliis  tibi  concessis  &  quae  per  praesentes 
tibi  cMioodantur,  facultatibus,  etiam  erga  quoscuoque,  archiepisco* 
•pea,  episcopos,  ac  abbates,  aliosque,  ecclesiarum   tam  secularium 
•qnam  quommTis  ordinum  regularium,  nee  non  monasteriorum  & 
#lienim  regularium  locorum  praelatos,  non  secus  ac  erga  alios  in^ 
leriotea  clericos,  uti  possis,  necnon  erga  alias  personas  in  siogulis 
Uteris  pnedictis  quoyis  mode  nominatas,  ad  te  pro  tempore  recur^ 
rentes  rek  mittentes,  etiam  circa  ordines,  quos  nunquam  aut  male 
anaoepemnt,  &  munus  consecrationis  quod  iis  ab  aliis  episcopis  vd 
archi^iaoopia  etiam  haereticis  &  schismaticis,  aut  alias  minus  rite  & 
non  aervata  forma  ecdesiae  consueta  impensum  fuit,  etiam  si  ordines 
^  munus  bujusmodi  etiam  circa  altaris  ministerium  temere  executi 

sint,  per  te  ipsum  Tel  alios,  ad  id  a  te  pro  tempoie  de^u\aiVx^^^>o^^^^ 
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nti,  ac  in  eodem  regno  tot  qnot  tibi  Tidebuntar  locbmm  dtdinariai 
yel  alias  persotias,  ut  praemittitur  qualificatas,  quae  facnltatibns  per 
te,  eis  pro  tempore  concessis  (citra  tamen  eas  quae  solnm  tibi  vt 
praefertur  Goncessae  existunt)  etiam  te  in  partibus  Flandrias  hajusmodi 
subsistente,  libere  utantnr ;  &  eas  exerceant  &  exequantur  alias,  juxta 
ipsamm  literanim  continentiam  ac  tenorem  sabstitaeve  &  subdele.  ' 
gare.     Nee  non  de  personis  qnorumcunqiie  episcopomm   Tel  >ar. 
chiepiscopomm,  qui  metropolitanam  aut  alias  cathedrales  eeclesiasde 
nunu  laicorum  etiam  schismaticorum,  &  prassertim  qui  de  Benrid 
Regis  &  Edvardi  ejus  nati  receperunt,   &  eorom  regimini  &  ad. 
ministrationi  se  ingesserunt,  &  eorum  f rectus  reditus  &  proraiitBi 
etiam  longissimo  tempore,  tanquam  reri  archiepiscopi  aut  efHScopi 
temere  Scde  facto  usurpando,  etiamsi  in  haeresin^ut  praefertur,  in^ 
dderint,   sen  antea  haeretici  fuerint,  pos^uam  per  te  unitati  sancte 
matris  ecclesiae  restituti  exstiterint,  tuque  eos  rdliabilitandos  esM 
censueris,  si  tibi  alias  digni  &  idonei  Tidebuntur,  eisdem  metropoli- 
tanis  &  aliis  cathedralibus  ecclesiis  denuo,  nee  non  qnibasris  ■liii 
cathedralibus'  etiam   metropoUtanis  ecclesiis  per  obitum  .vel  pri^ 
yationem  illarum  prassulum,  sen  alias  quoris  modo  pro  tempore  n« 
cantibus,  de  personis  idoneis  pro  quibus  ipsa  Maria  Regina,  jmdi 
consuetudines  ipsius  regni,  tibi  supplicayerit  authoritate  nostm  pro. 
Tidere,  ipsasque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  aut  archiqHS^ 
copos  praeficere :   ac  cum  iis  qui  ecclesias  cathedrales  &  metrvpoli. 
tanas,  de  mann  laicorum  etiam  scbismaticorum  ut  praefertur,  reoepe. . 
runt,  quod  eisdem  sen  aliis  ad  quas  eas  alias  rite  transferri  contigerit^ 
cathedralibus  etiam  metropolitanis  ecclesiis,  in  episcopos  yel  ar.  ■ 
chiepiscopos  praeesse  ipsasque  ecclesias  in  spiritualibus  &   tempOi 
ralibus  regere  &  gubernare,  ac  munere  consecrationis  eis  hactenoi- 
impenso  uti,Tel  siillud  eis  nondum  impensum  extiterit,  abepiscopis 
yel  archiepiscopis  catholicis  per  te  nominandis  suscipere  libere  k 
licite  possint.     Nee  non   cum  quibusyis  per  te  ut  praemittitur  pro  • 
tempore  absolutis  &  rehabilitatis,  ut  eorum  erroribus  &  ezoessibas 
praeteritis  non  obstantibus,   quibusyis  cathedralibus,  etiam  metnu . 
politanis  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  &  archiepiscopos  praefici  &  praeesse^ 
illasque  in  eisdem  spiritualibus  &  temporalibus  regere  &  gubernare:. 
Ac  ad  quoscunque  etiam  sacros  &  presbyteratus  ordines  promoyere^ 
&  in  illis  aut  per  eos  jam  licet  minus  rite,  susceptis  ordinibus  etiam 
in  altaris  mintsterio  ministrare  nee  non  munus  consecrationis  soSp 
cipere,  &  illo  uti  libere  &  licite  yaleant ;  dispensace  etiam  libera  & 
&  licite  possis,  plenam  &  liberam  apostolicam  autoritatem  p^r  pne- 
sentes  eoncedimus  faoultatem  &  petestatem :    non  obstantibus  coDp 
stitutionibus  &  ordinationibus  apostolicis,  ac  omnibus  illis. que  ia^ 
singulis  Uteris  praeteritis  voluimus  non  obstare,  caeterisque  contrariis 
quibuscunque. 

* 

»  ■ 

Datum  Romas  apud  Sanctum  Petmm^  sub  Annulo  Piioahri^^ 
die  8  Martii  1554,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  qiunto.n 
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A  second  Breve  containing  more  special  Powers  relating  to  the 

Ahhey^Lands.    Julius  PP.  Ill 

DhiEcts  fill  Doster  salatem  &  apostolidam  benedictionem.     Supe. 

rioribos  mensibns  oblata  nobis  spe  per  Dei  misericordiam^  &  charis* 

aunae   in  Christo  Filiae  nostne  Mariae   Angliae  R^nae,  summam 

religionem,  &  pietatem,  nobilissimi  illius  Anglias  regni,  quod  jaaiditt 

qnomndam  impietate,  a  reliquo  catbolicae  ecclesiae  corpore  aTulsum 

fait,  ad  ejusdem  catholicae  ic  unirersalis  ecclesiae  unionem,  extra 

qnam  nemini  salus  esse  potest,  reducendi :  te  ad  prasfataih  Mariam 

reginam,  atque  universum  illud  regnum,  nostrum  &  apostolicae  sedis 

legatnm  de  latere,  tanquam  pacis  &  concordiae  angelum,  de  yenera. 

bilinm  fratrum  nostrorum,  Sanctas  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium 

GODsilio.  atque  unanimi  assensu,  destinavimus,  illisque  facultatifbos 

omnibus  munivimus,  quas  ad  tanti  negotii  confectionem  necessarias 

putayimus  esse,  seu  quomodolibet  opportunas.     Atque  inter  ajiia 

circumspectioni  tuae,  ut  cum  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  possessoribus^ 

super  fiiictibus  male  perceptis,  &  bonis  mobilibus  consumptis  con. 

cordare  &  transigere,  ac  eos  desuper  liberarej  &  quietare,  ubi  expe. 

dire  posset,  autoritatem  concessimus  &  facultatem,  prout  in  nostris 

desuper  confectis  Uteris  plenius  continetar :   cum  autem  ex  iis  prin. 

cipiis,  qua»  ejusdem  Mariae  sedulitate  et  diligentia,  rectaque  &  qon^ 

stente  in  Deum  mente,  tuo  £^  in  ea  re  cooperante  studio  atqu^  con. 

sUio  prasfatum  reductionis  opus  in  priedioto  regno  usque  ad  hauQ 

diem  habet  ejusdemque  praeclari  operis  perfectio  indies  magis  spere. 

tor:  eoque  .faciliores  progressus  habitura  res  esse  dignoscatur,  quo 

IMM   majorem  in  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  possessionibus  in  ilia 

saperiorum  temporum  confusione,  per  illius  prorinciae  homines  oc^ 

evpatis,  apostolicae  benignitatis  &  indulgence  spem  ostenderimus. 

Nos  nolentes  tantam  dilectissimae  nobis  in  Christo  nationis  recupera. 

ttonem,  &  tot  animarum  pretioso  Jesu  Christi  Domini  nostri  sanguini 

redemptarum,  salutem,  ullis  terrenarum  rerum  respectibus  impediri, 

more  pii  patris,  in  nostrorum  &  sanctae  catholicae  ecclesiae  filiorum, 

post  longum  periculosae  peregri nationis  tempus,  ad  nos  respcctaiitium 

&  redeuntium,  peroptatum  complexum  occurrentes;    tibi  de  cujus 

praestanti  yirtute,  singular!  pietate,  doctrina,  sapientia  ac  in  rebus 

germidis  prudentia,  &  dexteritate,  plenam  in  domino  fiduciam  habe. 

mus,  cum  quibuscunque  bonoruin  ecclesiaslticoruro,  tarn  mobilium 

quam  immobilium,  in  praefato  regno  possessoribus,  seu  detentoribus, 

pro  quibus  ipsa  serenissima  Regina  Maria  intercesserit,  de  bonis  per 

eos   indebite  detentis,   arbitrio  tuo,  autoritate  nostra,  tractandi, 

concordandi,  transigendi,  componendi,  &  cum  eis  ut  praefeta  bona 

sine  uUo  scrupuip  in  posterum  retinere  possint,  dispensandi,  omnia. 

que  &  singula  alia,  quae  in  his,  &  circa  ea,  quomodolibet  necessaria 

&  oppoftuna  fuerint,  copcludendi  &  faciendi :  ^  Salvo  tamen  in  his, 

^  in  quibus,  propter  rerum  magnitudinem  &  gravitatero,  haec  sancta 

^  sedes  merito  tibi  videretur  consuleuda,  nostro  &  praefatae  sedis  be. 

^  neplacito  &  confirmatione,'  plenam  k  liberam  apostolicam  autori. 
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late  tenore  pnesentivm  k  ex  certa  scientia  concedtmns  facoltiieni. 
Non  obstantibus  litern,  -felicis  recordationis  Pbali  P  P.  IL  prsde. 
cessoris  nostri,  de  non  alienandis  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  nisi  oerta 
forma  serrata,  et  aliis  qaibasris  apostolicis  ac  in  prorincialibos  et 
ajnodalibos  conciliis  edictis  geneialibns  Tel  specialibos  conetitutioBL 
1hi8,  et  ordinationibus :  nee  non  qnarumTis  ecdesiamm  «i  nMnuteu 
mmm  acalioram  regularinm,  et  pionim  loconim,jnTBiDento,-c«u 
firmatione  apostolica,  Tel  qnaTis  dia  firmitaie  roboTmtiB,  taidiitioili. 
bas,  Btatutis  et  consoetndlnibas,  illonim  tenores  pro  infteicatcr 
•xpressis  habentes  contrariis  quiboscnnque. 

Datum  RonuB  cptiif  S.  Petrum,  sub  Jnmilo  PUcataris^dk 
zzTiiL  JunH^  1654,  Paniifkatus  naUri  mmo  quiHlo» 


jl  XitHer  of  Cwrdindl  PoolU  to  the  Pope,  giving  an  Aocmmt  of  « 
Conference  thai  he  had  with  Charlet  the  F^hj  eoneeming  the 
ChurchmLands. 

Beatissime  Pater^ 
E  molto  tempo  che  non  haTelido  cosa  d*importanza  non  ho  scritto  a 
V.  Santita  per  non  molestarla  facendole  col  mezo  del  'mio  agente 
intendere  tutto  quello  che  occnrrera ;  e  benche  bora  io  son  liibbia 
da  dirle  quonto  desiderarei,  nondineno  mi  e  parso  eonTenieitto 
BcriTcrle,  e  darle  conto  del  raggiamento  prima  haTnta  con  MoBSieiir 
d' Arras  &  poi  di  quel  die  ho  negotmto  con  sua  majesta.  Monsieor 
d' Arras  alii  ix  che  su  il  giomo  istesso  che  sua  majesta  tomo,  essen« 
domi  venuto  a  visitare,  trorandosi  all  hora  meco  Mom.  II  Nando, 
mi  disse,  che  sua  majesta  harea  Teduta  la  lettera  che  io  mandai 
ultimamente  per  I'auditor  mio,  e  che  ella  era  benissimo  disposta  Tersa 
questo  negocio  della  Religione  in  Inghilterra  come  si  conTenira,  • 
si  poteya  credere  per  la  sua  pietate,  et  anche  per  I'interesse,  diene 
segueria  de  quel  regno  et  de  questi  paesi  per  la  conginnctiene  che 
e  tra  loro.  Si  che  quanto  a  questa  parte  di  disponer  sua  majesta 
non  accader  far  altro.  Ma  che  era  ben  necessario,  che  io  Tenissi  a 
particolari,  et  a  trattar  de  gli  impedimenti,  e  della  Tia  di  rimoTerii : 
sopra  che  sua  maesta  mi  udiria  molto  Tolentieri,  jo  rispdsi  che  Tonu 
mente  non  era  da  dubitare  del  bnono  e  pronto  animo  di  sua  maesta, 
e  che  io  ni  era  stato  sempre  persuassissimo.  Ma  che  qnanto  pertU 
nera  all  officio  mio  per  esser  io  stato  mandato  da  V.  Santita  per  far 
in  tender  I'ottima  sua  mcnte  Terto  la  salute  di  qnello  regno,  e  la 
prontez^sa  di  porgere  tutti  quel  remedii  che  dall'autorita  sua  potesser 
Tenire ;  a  me  non  toccava  far  altro,  che  procurar  d'haTer  I'l^ito  s 
e  che  ad  esse  principi,  quali  sono  sul  fatto,  &  hanno  il  goTerno  in 
mano,  1e  apparteneva,  far  intendere  gli  impedimeiltf,  che  fossero  in 
contrario  :  e  tomando  pur  esso  Monsieur  d' Arras  che  bisognaTa  die 
io  descendessi  alii  particolari,  io  replicai  che  in  questa  causa  non 
coHTeniva  in  modo  alcuno  che  si  procedesse  come  si  era  ftitto  in* 
quella  della  pace  nella  quale  ciascuna  delle  parti  stava  sbpra  di  se 
non  Tolendosi  scoprire,  ma  solo  cercando  di  scoprirne,  Paltra,  per 
mpetto  de  gli  joteresse  pi^rtipolari  i  percio  che  questa  ^  una  cansa 
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jBommttnee  nella  quale  T.  Santita  e  sua  maesta  Cesainea,  et  qnei  priiu 
cipi  hanno  il  medesimo  fine,  -et  noi  aiicora  comeminlstii,  Confeimo 
do  esser  Tero  quanto  al  trator  deila  pace,  con  dire  in  effetto  in  tratar 
del  negocio  deila  pace  io  mi  anno  tutto,  Ma'partattayia  cornava  a 
dire,  dhe  io  doressi  pensare  e  raggionar  in  particolare,  con  sob 
maesta  di  quest  impediment!.  E  Mons.il  Nuncio  al  hora  Toltatosi  a 
ne  disse,  die  in  effetto  era  bisogno  venire  a  quest!  particolari:  e 
^osi  al  dne  restammo  che  ogniuno  ci  penssasse  sopra. 

Alii  ki  poi  nell  andar  da  S.  ^Maesta  Monsieur  d' Arras  toma  a  . 
replicarmi  il  medesimo ;  nell  audientia  di  S.  Maesta  nella  quale  si 
troTO  presente  Mons.  II  Nuncio,  e  Monsieur  d' Arras,  poiche  nil  fui 
ralegrato  con  sua  maesta  che  hayendo  liberato  questi  suo!  paesi  dalle 
jnolestie  delle  guerre,  doppo  tanti  travagli,  e  d'animo  e  di  corpo 
fasse  tomato  piu  gagliarda  e  meglio  disposita  che  qnando  si  parti,  in 
che  si  Tidem  che  il  Signior  Iddio  hareva  preserrata  et  preserrava  i| 
inaggior  cose  in  honor  di  S.  IKvina  Maesta  a  benefieio  commune. 
Sua  maesta  confermo  sentersi  assai  bene,  e  disse  dele  indispositione 
che  havcTa  hayuta  in  Arras  e  altre  cose  in  simil  proposito :  entra! 
poi  a  dire  deila  lettera  che  io  hayeTa  scritta  a  S.  Maesta  deila  res« 
posta  che  Monsieur  d' Arras  mi  hayeva  fatta,  che  era  stata  di  rimen 
;tersi  al  breye,  Retomo  di  sua  maesta  qui,  e  dissi  che  se  hftyessi  a 
trattar  questo  n^ocio  con  altro  principe,  deila  pieta  del  quale  non 
fnssi  tanto  persuaso,  quanto  io  sono  certo  dl  quella  di  sua  maesta, 
dimostrata  da  lei'  con  tanto  segni,  e  nella  yita  sua  priyata  e  nell 
attioni  publiche,  cercaci  de  essortarlo  per  tante  yie  quante  si  potria 
ad  abbracciar  e  fayorir  questa  cosi  sancta  causa :  ma  che  non  essendo 
bisogno  Aire  questo  con  S.  Maesta,  e  tanto  piu  per  esser  in  questa 
causa  con  honOre  d'Iddio,  congionto  anco  il  benefieio  di  S.  Maesta  et 
del  serenissimo  re  suo  figlivolo,  solo  aspettaya  da  lei  ogni  ajuto  per 
remoyer  gli  impedimenti,  che  fussero  in  questo  n^;ocio,  i  quali  per 
quanto  io  poteya  considerere  sono  di  duo  sorti :  uno  pertinente  alia 
Doctrina  CatoUica,  nella  quale  non  poteva  esser  in  alcun  modo  in. 
dulgente,per  esser  cosa  pertinente  alia  fide  ne  poteva  sanaraltrimente 
questo  male,  che  con  introdure  de  nuoyo  la  buona  doctrina.  L'altro 
impedimento  essendo  de  i  beni,  gli  usurpatori  di  quali,  sapendo  la 
seyerita  delle  leggi  eccleslasttche,  temevano  per  questa  causa  di 
ritomar  all  obedienza  deila  chiesa,  desse  che  in  questa  parte  V.  San. 
tita  poteva^  et  era  disposta  ad  usur  la  sua  benignita  et  indulgenza : 
ie  primo  quanto  ^lle  censure  e  pene  incorse  et  alia  restitutione  de 
frutti  percetti,  ohe  era  di  gmnd'  importanza^  V.  Santita  hayeva  animo 
nell  una  nell  altra  di  questo  due  cose  d'usar  ogni  indulgenza,  rimit. 
tendo  liberamente  il  tutto :  ne  pensava  d'appHcar  parte  alcuna  de 
detti  beni  a  se,  ne  alia  sede  apostolica,  come  multi  temeyano  x  benche 
di  raggione  Io  pol^se  fare,  per  le  ingiurie  et  damni  reoeyuti :  ma 
che  yoleya  conyertir  il  tutto  in  seyitio  d'Iddio  ct  a  benefieio  del 
regno  seuza  hayer  put  una  minima  consideratione  del  suo  priyato 
^nteresse :  et  confidandosi  nella  pieta  di  quel  principi,  yoleya  far  loro 
quest'  honore  di  far  per  mezo  del  suo  legato,  quelle  gratie  che  pares. 
sero  conyenienti  secondo  la  proposta  et  intercessione  delle  loro 
maesta,  a  quelle  persone  che  esse  giudicassero  Aegae  d?e^«&t^  %^^^ 
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ficate,  et  atte  ad  ajutar  la  causa  della  religione.     Soa  maesta  ivk 
pondendo  ringratio  prima  molto  V.  Santita  mosCraodo  di  conoscere  la 
sua  bontf  mentc,  et  con  dire,  che  ella  in  vero  hayeta  htto  asuu :  poi 
disse  che  per  gli  hnpedimenti  et  occupationi  della  guerra,  non  hareni 
potato  attendere  a  questo  negocio  come  saria  stato  il  suo  desiderio : 
ma  che  hora  gli  attenderia :  et  che  hayeva  gia  scritto  e  mandato  in 
Inghilterra,  per  intender  m^lio  in  questa  parte  il  stato  delle  cosa,  et 
aapettava  in  breVe  risposta :  et  che  bisognata  ben  considerare  fiiu 
doue  si  potesse  andare  nel  rimoyer  qnesto  impedimento  d^beni^  il 
quali  esso  per  lesperienza  che  hayera  hayuto  in  Germania,  conosceva  > 
esser  il  principale.     Percbioche  qnanto  alia  doctrina,  disse,  che  poco 
ae  ne  curayano  qnesto  tali^  non  credendo  ne  allHina  ne  all  altrayia: 
disse  anche  che  essendo  stati  questi  beni  dedicati  a  Dio,  soa  era  da . 
eoncedere  cosi  ogni  cosa,  a  quelli  che  li  teneyano :  e  che  le  bene  a 
lei  io  dicessi  findoye  s'estendesse  la  mia  faculta,  non  pero  si  hayera 
da  far  intendere  il  tutto  ad  altri :  e  che  sara  bisogno  yeder  il  brefe 
della  faculta  per  ampliarle  dove  fusse  necessario :  alche  io  rispon 
hayerlo  gia  fatto  yedere  a  Monsieur  d' Arras,  il  quale  non  disae  altia: 
e  dubitando  io  che  qnesta  non  fusse  yia  di  maggior  dilaticme  diss!  a 
S,  Maesta,  che  deyendosi  come  io  intendeya  e  come  S.  Maesta  d^vm 
saper  meglio,  farein  breye  il  parlamento,  era  d'ayertice  gran^mente, . 
che  non  si  facesse  senza  conclusione  nella  causa  dell  obedienza  della 
chiesa :  che  quando  altrimente  si  facesse,  sarebbe  d'on  grandissimo . 
scandalo  a  tutto  il  mondo,  e  danno  alia  detta  causa:  e  che  se  bene  la 
regina  a  fare  un  cossi  grande  atto,  hayeya  giudicato  hayer  basogno 
della  congiuntione  del  Re  suo  Marito,  come  che  non  esse  ^  booan 
mulierem  esse  solam,'  se  hora  che  Iddio  ha  prosperato  e  condotto  al 
fine  questa  santa  congiuntione,   si  differis^e  piu  I'essecutione  di 
questo  efretto,'che  deye  essar  il  principio  et  il  fundamento  di  tutte  le 
loro  regie  attioni,  non  restarebbe  yia  di  satisfar  a  Dio,  ne  a  gli 
huomini :  e  dicendp  S.  Maesta  che  bisognaya  anco  hayer  grand 
respetto  alia  mala  dispositione  de  gli  interessati  e  quanto  uniyersaL. 
mente  sia  arbborito  questo  nome  d'obedienza  della  chiesa^  e  questo 
cappel  rosso,  e  I'habito  ancora  de'i   religiosi,  yoltatosi  all  hora  a 
^ons.     Nuncio  e  in  tel  prpposito  parlando  de  fratri  condottidi 
Spagnia  dal  Re  suo  figUvolo  che  fu  consegliato  far  loro  mutar  l%ibito, 
he  bene  cio  non  si  feci,  ne  si  conyeniva  fare  :  condire  anco  di  quanta 
importanza  fusse  il  tumulto  del  popplo,  et  in  tal  proposito  toccando 
anche  de  i  mali  officii  che  non  cessayano  di  fare  per  ogni  yia  i  nemici 
esterni.     Io  risposi  che  yolendo  aspettare  che  tutti  da  se  si  dispones. 
sero,  e  che  cessasse  ogni  impedimento,  saria  un  non  yenir  mai  a  fine, 
perchioche,  gli  interes^ti  maasimameute,  altro  non  yorriano  se  non 
che  si  cpntinuasse  nel  presente  stato  non  tenere  ct  godere  esse^  tutto 
quello  che  hannp.     In  fine  fu  concluso  che  si  aspettasse  la  riposta . 
d'Inghilterra,  col  ritornp  del  secretario  Eras,  che  saria  fra  pochi  di, 
e  che  in  questo  mezzp  io  penssassi  e  conferissi  di  quelle  cose  con 
Monsieur  d' Arras.  Y.  Beatitudine  puo  con  la  suaprudenza  vedere  in 
che  stato  si  tro?i  questa  causa;  e  come  sara  necessario,  che  qui  ^ 
trattino  le  diihculta  sopra  questa  beni ;  e  per  non  tediarla  con  mag. 
gior  lujjghezza  quel  di  piu  che  ml  occurreria  dirle  V.  Saiitita  si 
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d^;iiira  intendere  dall  agente  taiio,  alia  quale  con  la  debita  reTerenza 
Imcio  i  santissimi  piedi  pregnando  il  Sig.  Iddio  che  la  conservi  Ion* 
gajnente  a  serYitio  della  sua  chiessa.  Di  Bruxelles  alli  13  d'October 
1554. 

Reginaldus  CariL  Poluu 


A  Letter  cf  Cardtrml  PooPs  to  Phil^  the  Second^  complainmg  of 
the  Delays  that  had  been  madcy  and' desiring  a  speedy  Admittance 
into  England^ 

Serenissime  Rev, 
JAM  annus  est  cum  istius  regie  dotnus  fores  pulsare  coepi,  nedum 
quisquam  eas  milii  aperuit.    Tu  Tero,  rex,  si  queras,  ut  solent  qui 
soias  fores  pulsare  audiunt,  quisnam  pulset?  atqoe  ego  hoc  tantnm 
respondeam  me  esse  qui  ne  meo  assensu  regia  ista  domus  ei  claudere^ 
tnr,  quae  tecum  simul  earn  nunc  tenet,  passus  sum  me  ddmo  et  patria 
expelli,  et  exilium  yiginti  annorum  hac  de  caujia  peHnli*    An  si  hoc 
dicam  non  ¥el  uno  hoc  nomine  dignus  videar  cut  et  in  patriam 
reditus  et  ad  tos  aditus  detur  ?  at  ego  nee  meo  nomine  nee  priTatam 
personam  gerens  pulso^  aut  quidquam  postulo,  sed  ejus  nomine 
ejnsque  personam  referens,  qui  summi  regis  et  pastoris  hominum  in 
terns  Yicem  gerit.    Hie  est  Petri  successor:  atque  adeo  ut  non 
minus  Yere  dicam,  ipse  Petrus,  cujus  authoritas  et  potestas  cum 
antea  in  isto  regno  maxime  Yigeret  ac  floreret,  postquam  non  passa 
est  jus  regise  domus  ei  adimi,  qu»  nunc  eam  possidet,  ex  eo  per 
snmmam  injuriam  ^st  ejecta.    Is  regias  per  me  fores  jampridem 
pulsat,  ettamen  quae  reliquis  omnibus  patent  eiuni  nondum  aperinn* 
tnr.    Quid  ita  ejus  ne  pidsantis  sonum  an  vocantis  Yocem  non  audi, 
erant,  qui  intus  sunt  ?  audierunt  sane,  et  quidem  non  minore  cum 
iidmiratione  diYinae  potentiae  et  benignitatis  erga  ecdesiam,  quam 
olim  Maria  ilia  affecta  fuerit,  cum,  ut  est  in  Actis  Apostolorum, 
Rhode  ancilla  ei  nunciasset  Petrum  quem  rex  in  Yincula  conjecerat, 
nt  4nox  necaret,  et  pro  quo  ecclesu^  assidue  precabatur,  e  carcere 
libemtum  ante  ostium  pulsantem  stare.     Ut  enim  hoc  ei  csterisque 
qui  cum  ilia  erant  maguam  attulit  admiratiohem,  ita  nunc  qui  norunt 
cos  qui  Petri  autorita.tem  potestatemque  in  isto  regno  retinendam 
Wise  contendebant,  in   Yincula  Herodiano  Imperio  conjectos,  et 
cmdelissime  Interfectos  fuisse,  quin  etiam  successorum  Petri  nomina 
e  libiis  omnibus  sublata  in  quibus  precationes  ecclesiae  pro  eorum 
incolumitate  ac  salute  continebantur,  qui  inquam  haec  norunt,  facta 
ad  omnem  unemoriam  Petri  autoritatis  a  Christo  traditse  penitns  ex 
aidmis  hominum  delendam,  qui  fieri  potest  ut  non  maximeadmlrentur 
hoc  dirinae  benignitatis  et  potential  pignus  ac  testimonium,  Petrum 
nunc  quasi  iterum  e  carcere  Ilerodis  liberatum,  ad  regiae  domus 
fores  unde  haec  omnia  iniquissima  in  eum  edicta  emanarunt,  pulsan. 
tem  stare,  et  cum  hoc  maxime  mirandum  est,  tum  illud  non  minus 
mirum,  a  Maria  reginadomumbanc  teneri :  sed  cur  ilia  tamdiu  fores 
aperire  di«tuUt.    De  ancilla  quidem  illud  Mariae  scriptum  est,  eam 
feifi  Toce  audita  praenimio  {[audio  suae  quasi  oblvtsm^  ^  v^tvr^^^ 
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non  cogitasse :  rem  prins,  nt  Marue  aliisque  qui  cum  ea  emnt  txtOis 
ciaret,  accurrisse,  qui  cum  primo  an  ita  esset  dabitassefiit,  mox  com 
Petrus  pulsare  pei^ret  aperierunt,  neque  ilium  domo  racipere  rant 
Teriti,  ctsi  maximam  timendi  causam  habebant,  Herode  ipso  Tifo  €C 
regDante.  Hie  Tero  quid  dicam  de  Maria  regina,  gaudeo  ne  earn  an 
<imore  esse  prohibitain  quominus  aperuerit;  praesertim  cum  ipai 
Petri  vocem  audierit,  cum  certo  sciat  eum  ad  domus  Buse  jannani 
jamdiu  pulsantem  stare :  cum  admirabilem  Dei  in  hac  re  poteBtiBm 
agnoscat,  qui  non  pet  Angelum,  ut  tunc  Petrum  e  career^  Herodis^ 
sed  sua  manu  eduxit,  dejecta  porta  ferrea  quae  yiam  ad  regiam  gas 
domum  intercludebat :  scio  equidem  illam  gaudere,  scio  etian  ier6 
timere ;  neque  enim  nisi  timeret  tam  diu  distulisset.  Vemm  si  Petri 
liberatione  gaudet,  si  rei  miraculum  agnoscit,  quid  impedimeiito  fait 
quo  minus  ei  ad  januam  laetabunda  occurrerit,  eumque  meritaa  DM 
gratias  agens,  introduxerit,  Herode  praesertim  mortno,  ommqae  gas 
imperio  ad  eam  delato  ?  An  fortassis  IHvina  Procidentia  qu9  te  & 
lectnm  Petri  Filium  et  ei  Tirum  destinarat,  illam  titnore  idiqao  to* 
tisper  effici  permisit^dom  yenisses,  ut  utrinsque  ad  rem  tam  pneelaram 
&  salutarem  agendam,  opera  atque  officium  conjungeretur:  eqi:ddera 
sic  anfea  hunc  Mariae  r^na&  ciHijugis  tua&  timorem,  quod  etiam  id 
eam  scrips!, sum  interpretatus :  ac  propterea  ad  te  nunc,  TlnimigiiSy 
principem  religiosissimum,  scribo,  et  abs  te  ipsius  Petri  Christi  Vunu 
rii  nomine  postulo,  ut  illi  omnes  timoris  causas  prorsus  excntias: 
'habes  vero  expeditissimam  excutiendi  rationem,  si  consideres  eiqae 
proponas,  quam  indignum  sit  si  dam  te  ilia  corporis  sot  sponsnra 
accerserit,  cum  non  deessent  quae  timenda  yiderentnr,  tamen  onmem 
timorem  spla  yicerit,  nunc  te  tanto  principi  itli  conjuncto,  timoro 
prohiberi  quominus  aditum  ad  se  aperiat  spons'ae  animae  suae,  mecum 
una  &  cum  Petro  lamdiu  ad  fores  expectant! ;  qui  praesertim  tot  & 
tam  miris  modis  custodem  ejus  sie,  defensoremque  esse  d)?claraTerit« 
Noli  enim,  rex,  putare,  me,  aut  solum  ad  Testram  regiam  donram^ 
aut  uno  tantum  Petro  comitatum  yenisse ;  cujus  rei  hoc  quidem  tibt 
certum  argumentum  esse  potest,  qpod  tamdiu  perserero  pulsans: 
nam  siye  ego  solus  yenissem,  solus  jampridero  abiiasem,  querens  & 
expostulans  quae  aliis  omnibus  pateant,  mihi  uni  occlusas  esse  fores; 
siye  una  mecum  solus  Petrus,  jampridem  is  quoque  discessisset,  meque 
secum  abduidsset,  pulyere  p^um  excusso,  quod  ei  praeceptum  fuit  t 
Domino  ut  faceret  quotiescunque  ejus  nomine-  aliquo  accedens  non 
admitteretur.  Cum  yero  nihil  ego,  quod  ad  me  quidem  attinet  colu 
querens,  persererem,  cum  Petrus  pulsare  non  desistat,  iitrumque. 
scito  ab  ipso  Christo  retineri,  ut  sibi  sponso  anims  utriusque  yestram 
aditus  ad  yos  patefiat,  Neque  enim  unquam  yerebor  dicere,  Christum 
in  bac  legatione,  qua  pro  ejus  yicario  fungor,  mecum  adesse :  quanu 
diu  quidem  mihi  conscius  ero  me  nihil  meum,  me  non  yestra,  sed  yos 
ipsos  toto  animo  omnique  studio  quaerere.  Tu  yero,  princeps  Gu 
tholice,  cui  nunc  Diyina  Proyidentia  et  benignitate  additum  est  alte. 
rum  hoc  praeclarum  fidei  defensoris  cognomen,  quo  reges  Anglie 
Apostolica  Petri  autoritate  sunt  aucti  atque  omati,  tecum  nunc  con:. 
sidera  quam  id  tuae  pietati  conyeniat,  cum  omnibus  omnium  principom 
ad  te  J^tjsaditns  patuerit^uttibi  da- hoc  ipso -cognomine  adepts 
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grfthilarentor,  solnm  successoris  Petri  qui  hoc  dedit,  l^tum,  qui 
propterea  missup  est  ut  te  in  solio  regni  divina  summi  omnium  regig 
qoara  affert  pace  et  gratia,  confirmet,  non  admitti  ?  An  si  quidquam 
liic  ad  timorem  proponitur,  quominus  eum  admittis  non  multo  magia 
Christi  hac  in  re  metaenda  esset  offensio,  quod  ejus  legatus  qui 
omnium  primus  audiri  debuit,  tamdiu  fores  expectet,  cum  caeteri 
homines  qui  multo  post  venerunt,  nulla  interposita  mora,  introducti 
auditique  sint  &  honorifice  dimissi.  At  hie  conqueri  incipio  ;  cdn« 
qneroT  quid<^,  sed  idcirco  conqueror,  ne  justam  tuae  majestati 
eausam  de  me  conqnerendi  praebeam,  quam  sane  praeberem,  si  cwa 
periculi,  quod  ex  hac  cunctatione  admittendi  legati  a  Christo  vicario 
missi,'uobifi  yestroque  r^no  impendet,  reginam  saspe  admonuertm, 
Bihii  de  ea  re  ad  majestatem  tuam  scriberem ;  quod  oificium  cum 
tibi  a  me  pro  eo  quo  fungor  munere  maxime  debeatur,  id  me  satia 
penelutamm  esse  arbitror,  si  his  Uteris  ostendero  quantum  periculi 
ei-  immineat,  cui  illud  yere  dici  potest,  ^  distulisti  Christum  tuum.* 
Is  autem-  Christum  differt,  qui  legatum  missum  ab  ejus  yicario,  ad 
reqairendam  obedientiam  ecclesie,  ipsi  Christo  debitam,  ex  quo 
nostim  omnium  pendet  salus,  non  statim  admitUt.  Differs  yero,  ta 
priiieeps,  si-  cum  accersitus  fueris  ut  pro  munere  regio  yiam  ad  banc 
dUyinani  obedientiam  in  tuo  isto  regno  restituendam  munias,  ipse 
acaa* 
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HE  discourse  we  had  the  other  day,  I  hope,  satisfied  you  in  th9 
main,  that  Christ  can  haye  but  one  church  here  upon  earth  ;  and  I  be* 
lieye  that  it  is  as  yisible,  as  that  the  Scripture  is  in  print,  that  none  can 
be  that  church  but  that  which  is  called  the  Roman  cadiolick  church* 
I  think  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  entering  into  that  ocean . 
of  particular  disputes,  when  Uie  main,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  ques« 
tion  Is,  where  ^at  church  is,  which  we  profess  to  belieye,  in  the 
two  cr^s  ?  We  declare  there  to  believe  one  catholick  and  apostolick 
church  ;  and  it  is  6ot  left  to  eyery  fantastical  man's  head  to  belieye  aa» 
he  pleases,  but  to  the  church,  to  whom  Christ  left  the  power  upon 
earth,  to  goyeni  us  in  matters  of  faith,  who  made  these  creeds  for 
«UT  dibrections.   .It  were,  a  very  irrational  thing  to  i&a]^<^  \aiN9%  1q>t;^ 
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tonntty,  and  leave  it  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  interpreters  and 
judges  of  those  laws;  for  then  ^very  man  will  be  his  own  judge,  and^ 
by  consequence,  no  such  thing  as  either  right  or  wrong.  Can  we 
therefore  suppose,  that  God  Almighty  would  leave  us  atthojie  anceTii 
tainties,  sA  to  give  us  a  rule  to  go  by,  and  leave  every  man  to  be  hb 
own  judge?  I  do  ask  any  ingenuous  man,  whether  it  be  not  the 
same  thing  to  follow  our  own  fancy,  or  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by 
it  ?  I  ivould  have  any  man  shew  me,  where  the  power  of  deciding 
matters  of  faith  is  given  to  every  particular  man.  Christ  left  his 
power  to  his  church,  even  to  forgive  sins  in  heaven ;  and  left  his  Spi« 
rit  with  them,  which  they  exercised  after  his  resurrection ;  first,  by 
bis  apostles  in  these  creeds,  and  many  years  after  by  the  council  at 
Nice,  where  that  creed  was  made,  that  is  called  by  that  name  ;  and, 
by  the  power,  which  they  had  received  from  Christ,  they  were  ti|e 
jndges  even  of  the  Scripture  itself,  many  years  after  the  aposties. 
Which  books  were  canonical,  and  which  were  not.  And,  if  they.haa 
t^is  power  then,  I  desire  to  know  how  they  came  to  lose  it^-  and  by 
what  authority  men  separate  themselves  from  that  church.  The  only 
pretence  I  ever  heard  of,  was,  because  the  church  has  failed,  ia 
wresting  and  interpreting  the  Scripture  contrary  to  the  tr^ie  sense  and 
Bieaningof  it;  and  that  they  have  imposed  articles  of  faith  upon  ni, 
which  are  not  to  be  warranted  by  God's  word.  I  do  desire  to  kpow 
who  is  to  be  j,udge  of  that :  whether  the  whole  church,  the  succession 
whereof  has  continued  to  this  day  without  interruption ;  or  particiu 
lar  men,  who  have  raised  schisms  for  their  own  advantage. 

TTits  is  a  trite  coptf  of  a  letter^  I  found  in  the  king  my  bra* 
therms  strongmboxy  written  in  his  own  hand.        James  R. 

The  Second  Pt^er. 

IT  Is  a  sad  thing  to  consider  what  a  world  of  heresies  are  cfept 
Into  this  nation ;  every  man  thinks  himself  as  competent  a  judg^  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  very  apostles  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,«ihce  that  part  of  the  nation  which  looks  most  like 
a  church,  dares  not  bring  the  true  arguments  against  the  other  sects, 
for  fear  they  should  be  turned  dgsdnst  themselves,  and  confuted  by 
their  own  arguments.  The  church  of  England,  as  it  is  called,  woum 
fain  have  it  thought,  that  they  are  the  judges  in  matters  spiritual,  and 
yet  dare  not  say  positively,  tiiiat  there  is  no  appeal  from  tbem  ;  Ux 
either  they  must  say,  that  they  are  infallible  (which  they  cannot  pre*  ' 
tend  to),  or  confess,  that  what  they  decide,  in  matterss  of  conscienoai 
is  no  further  to  be  followed,  than  it  agrees  with  every  man's  piivata 
judgment.  If  Christ  did  leave  a  church  here  upon  earth,  and'  we 
were  all  once  of  that- church,  how,  and  by  what  authority,  did  we 
separate  from  that  church  ?  If  the  power  of  interpreting  of  Scrip* 
ture  be  in  every  man's  brain,  what  need  have  We  of  a  church  or 
church-men  ?  To  what  purpose,  then,  did  our  Saviour,  after  he  had 
given  his  apostles  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  and  earth,  add 
to  it,  that  he  would  be  with  t)iem,  even  unto  tlie  end  of  the  world  I 
These  words  were  not  spoken  parabolicallyi  or  byway  of  figure^ 
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Christ  was  then  ascending  into  his  glory,  and  left  his  power  with  his 
church,  even  m^to  the  end  of  the  worl^d.  We  have  had,  these  hun. 
dred  years  past,  the  sad  effects  of  denying  to  the  church  that  power, 
in  matters  spiritual,  without  an  appeal.  What  country  can  subsist  in 
peace  or  quiet,  where  there  is  not  a  supreme  judge,  from  whence 
there  can  be  no  appeal  ?  Can  there  be  any  justice  done,  where  the 
offenders  are  their  own  judges,  and  equal  interpreters  of  the  law  with 
those  that  are  appointed  to  administer  j  ustice  ?  This  is  our'  case  here 
in  England,  in  matters  spiritual ;  for  the  protestants  are  not  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  is  the  true  church,  from  whence  there  can 
be  no  appeal ;  but  because  the  discipline  of  that  church  is  conform, 
able  at  that  present  to  their  fancies,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  contra, 
diet,  or  vary  from,  they  are  ready  to  embrace,  or  join  with  the  next 
congregation  of  people,  whose  discipline  and  worship  agrees  with 
their  opinion  at  that  time ;  so  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  there 
is  no  other  church,  nor  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  that  which  lies 
in  erery  man's  giddy  brain.*  [  desire  to  know,  therefore,  of  every 
serious  cqpsiderer  of  these  things,  whether  the  great  work  of  our 
salvation  ought  to  depend  upon  such  a  sandy  foundation  as  this  ? 
Did  Christ  ever  say  to  the  civil  magistrate  (much  less  to  the  people) 
that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  or,  Did  he 
give  them  the  power  to  forgive  sins?  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
■^  Ye  are  God*s  husbandry^  ye  are  God's  builditig  ;  we  are  labourers 
^  widi  Crod.'  This  shews  who  are  the  labourers,  and  who  are  the 
husbandly  and  building :  and  in  this  whole  chapter,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding one',  St.  Paul  takes  great  pains  to  set  forth,  that  they,  tHe 
clergy,  have  the  spirit  of  God,  without  which  no  man  searchcth  the 
deep  things  of  God ;  and  he  Concludeth  the  chapter  with  this  verse : 
^  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
^  him^  but  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.'  Now,  if  we  do  but  con* 
sider,  in  human  probability  and  reason,  the  powers  Christ  leaves  to 
his  church  in  the  Gi>8pel,  and  St.  Paul  explains  so  distinctly  after. 
wards,  we  cannot  think  that  our  Saviour  said  all  these  things  to  no 
purpose ;  and,  pray,  consider,  on  the  other  side,  that  those,  who 
resist  the  truth,  and  will  not  submit  to  this  church,  draw  their  argu. 
ments  from  implications  and  far.fetched  interpretations,  at  the  same 
time  that  Aey  deny  plain  and  positive  words ;  which  is  so  great  a 
disingenuity,  that  it  is  not  almost  to  be  thought  that  they  can  believe 
themselre**  Is  there  any  other  foundation  of  the  protestant  churchy 
but  that,.if  the  citil  magistrate  please,  he  may  call  such  of  the  clergy 
as  he  thinks  fit  for  his  turn  at  that  time,  and  turn  the  church  either 
to  presbyter}',  independency,  or,  indeed,  what  he  pleases  ?  This 
was  the  way  of  our  pretended  Reformation  here  in  England;  and, 
by  the  same  rule  and  authority,  it  may  be  altered  into  as  many  more 
shapes  and  forms,  as  there  are  fancies  in  men's  heads. 

T%is  is  a  true  copy  of  a  p<^r^  written  by  the  late  king  my 
■brother  J  in  his  own  hand^  tchich  I  found  in  his  closet. 

Jamss  B, 
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T  is  so  reasenable  to  expect,  that  a  persoa  always  -bred  nq^  in  Ae 
church  oif  Englaind,  <aQd  as  well  instruoted  in  tlie  doctrine  of  it,  as 
the  best  diTines  and  her  capaciQr  could  «iake  •faen,  »h#«U  be  liabfetp 
many  censures,  for  leaving  thai,  and  niak4^g  l^vself ««ienAier  afdv 
Roman  Catholick  Church,  to  which,    I  cof>le«8,  i  wm  mm  «f  lb 
greatest  enemies  it  e?er  had^  that  I  chose  i^fttliiHr  to  ond«UF0ur  M  flu 
lisfy  my  friends  by  reading  this  paper,  thas  to  tove  ike  tM^Ueta 
Answer  all  the  questions  that  fluay  daily  be  ^sioed  me,    lAad  Issl,  I 
do  protest^  im  the  presence  of  .^mighty  God^  that  tto  .perapa,  aa, 
or  woma%  directly, nor  indirectly^  ever  said  any  thifg.to  me,  ninoei 
came  into  England,  er  used  the  least  endeavoiur  to  |nd^«  me  «ha)^s 
my  religion :  it  is  a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  4o  A-lmi^ty  GroAj  iui  I 
liope  the  hearing  iof  a  prayer  I  daily  made  -hin,  e¥er  stnoe  1  gratia 
Trance  and  JPlanders-^  wher^,  seeing  much  of  ^e  demotion  of  the  ok 
tholicks,  though  I  had  very  Uttle  myself,  i  nuido  k  my  oonHmtk 
request  io  Almighty  God,  that,  4f  I  weve  «ot,  I  uriglrt,  <befe|tt  I 
died,  be  in  the  true  religion,   i  did  ooi:  in  tihe  4east  devbt  hmt  ^int  I 
was  so,  and  never  had  any  aanner^if  «Gru^  4iU  Nm^tmb^kmt) 
when,  reading  a  book,  called,  '  The  History  of  the  UefonbaA/mf 
by  Dr.  Heylin,  whidil  had  heard  yery  «iach  ccMnmaDyded,  and  hal 
been  told,  if  ever  I  had  any  doubt  in  my  veligion,  that  wmtld  waUk 
me;  instead  of  which,  I  found  it  the  description  of  the  herridert  flu 
crileges  in  the  world ;  and  could  find  no  reason  why  we  kft  tit 
church,  but  for  three  the  most  abominable  ones  that  were  ever  beHd 
of  among  Christians :   first,  Benry  the  £ighth  roaoufieef  tiie  pe^ 
authority,  because  h^  would  not  give  hia  lea^  ^  pait  with  hb 
wife,  and  marry  another,  in  her  life.time ;  secondly,   Ediihud  ths 
SixUi  was'  a  child,  and  i^overned  by  his  uncle,  who  made  his  eslirtK 
out  of  church  l^ids. 

And  then  Queen  Elisabeth,  who,  being  no  lawful  heiresi  to  As 
crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it,  but  by  renouncing  a  c&nviii 
that  could  never  suffer  so  unlawful  a  thing  to  be  done  by  aneof  hsr 
children.  I  confess,  I  cannot  think  the  Holy  Ghost  could  ^eier  4tt 
in  such  councils ;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  if  the  bishops  bad  no 
design,  but,  as  they  say,  the  restoring  ts  to  the  doctrine  of  th^  pri* 
mitive  church,,  they  should  never  think  upon  it,  till  Henry  the 
Eighth  iTiadea  breach  upoa  so  unlawful  a  pretence.  These  scruples 
being  raised,  I  began  to  consider  of  the  difference  between  the  ca- 
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•  Iholicks  and  us ;  and  examined  them,  as  well  as  I  conld,  by  the  holy 
Scripture,  which  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  understand, 
yet,  there  are  some  things  I  found  so  easy,  that  I  cannot  but  won. 
der  I  had  been  so  long  without  finding  them  out ;  as  the  real  pre. 
sence  ip  the  blessed  sacrament,  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  con. 
fession,  and  pray mg  for  the  dead.  After  this,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  *  bishops  we  have  in  England,  who  both  toJd  me 
there  were  many  things  in  the  Roman  church,  which,  it  were,  very 
.  much  to  be  wished  we  had  kept;  as  confession,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  commanded  by  God  :  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  one  of 
the  ancient  things  in  Christianity :  that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it 
daily,  though  they  would  not  own  it ;  and,  afterwards,  pressing  one 
of  them  +  very  much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  me,  that  if  he 
had  been  bred  a  catholick,  he  would  not  change  his  religion ;  but, 
that  being  of  another  church,  wherein,  he  was  sure,  were  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as 
to  leave  diat  church  wherein  he  had  received  his  baptism. 

All  tiiese  discourses  did  but  add  more  to  the  desire  I  had,  to  be  a 
catiiolick,and  gave  me  the  most  terrible  agonies  in  the  world,  within 
Vijself.  For  all  this,  fearing  to  be  rash  jn  a  matter  of  that  weight, 
I  did  till  I  could  to  satisfy  myself;  made  it  my  daily  prayer  to  God, 
to  settle  me  in  the  right,  and  so  went  on  Christmas.day  to  receive  in 
tiie  King's  chapel ;  after  which  T  was  more  troubled  than  ever,  and 
could  never  be  in  quiet,  till  I  had  told  my  desire  to  a  catholick,  who^ 
brought  a  priest  to  me,  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever  did  converse 
witii,  upon  my  word.  The  more  I  spoke  to  him,  the  more  I  was 
confirmed  id  my  design ;  and,  as  it  Is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  .of 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  says.  The  holy  sacrament  is 
^  Jus  body  and  blood ;  so  I  cannot  believe,  that  he  who  Is  the  author  of 
all  trudi,  and  w^o  has  promised  to  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  would  permit  them  to  give  th^t  holy"  mystery  to  the  laity  but 
In  one  kind,  if  it  were  not  lawful  so  to  do. 

I  am  not  able,  or,  if  I  were,  would  I  enter  into  dispute  with  any 
body ;  I  only,  in  short,  say  this,  for  the  changing  of  my  religion,* 
which  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  had 
tbought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  otherwise.  I  think  I  need  not 
say^  it  is  any  interest  in  this  World  leads  me  to  it :  it  will  be  plain 
enough  to  every  body,  that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and  credit  I 
bave  her^,  by  it ;  and  have  very  well  weighed,  which  I  could  best 
part,  with,  my  share  in  this  world  or  the  next:  I  thank  God  J  found 
no  diftculiy  in  the  choiqe. 

My  only  prayer  is^  that  the  poor  catholicks  of  this  nation  may  not 
suffer  for  my  being  of  their  rellgidn ;  that  God  would  but  give  me 
patience  to  bear  them,  and  then,  send  me  any  afliietmns  in  this  world^ 
•o  I  may  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  hereafter. 

iS^.  Jamee^f,  Jug.  20, 1670. 

•  Dr.  Sheldon.  ArchbUhopof  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  BUndford,  nUhop  of  Worce«ter. 
f  Dr.Blandfordf  Bishop  of  Worcetur.  # 
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y  THE  DESIGNS  OF  FRANCE 

AGAINST  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

DISCOVERED; 

Or,  the  Intrigues  of  that  Crown,  for  the  utter  mm  of  both  tfao» 
Nations  laid  open.     With  allowance  *• 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER. 

These  papers  (which  were  intended  to  be  published  before  this  tinSy 
had  the  press  been  open  for  such  truths)  plainly  discover  the  emu 
ning  intrigues,  wicked  designs,  and  unchristian  practices  of  the 
French  king,  for  the  OTerthrow  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  them  the  Protestant  religion.  If  this  account  be  (is 
it  is  hoped)  approved  of,  a  further  information  maj  be  ex- 
pected from  the  same  hand. 

Jl1.ENRY  the  Eighth,  king  of  England,  did,  in  his  time,  canse  t 
medal  to  be  stamped  with  a  hand  stretched  out  of  a  cloud,  holding  a 
balance  in  equal  poise,  whereof  both  the  scales  represented  Spain 
and  France,  with  this  motto.  Cut  adfuereo  prceest^  i.  e.  My  allianee 
weighs  it  down.  It  seems,  that  prince  well  knew  his  own  might; 
whereas  now  England  may  be  compared  io  an  ox,  who,  being  insen. 
sible  of  his  own  strength,  quietly  submits  himself  io  the  yoke.  En- 
dent  it  is,  that  England  has  many  advantages  beyond  other  kingdoms, 
but  especially  this,  that,  being  an  island,  it  can  easily  secui^  itsdf 
against  any  foreign  force ;  they,  tiiat  intend  an  invasion  against  it 
must  be  obliged  to  cross  the  seas,  and  struggle  with  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  all  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  that  unstable  element, 
besides  a  very  potent  fleet,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  fteir 
hardiest  enemy  from  any  such  design.  Now,  this  being  so,  it  is  mi- 
nifest  that  the  King  of  England  (having  peace,  and  a  strict  alliaiioe} 
with  Holland)  can  over.balance  the  party  he  designs  against 

This  is  a  truth,  France  is  so  fully  convinced  of,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  antipathy  there  is  between  both  nations,  he  has  hitherfd 
spared  nothing,  and  is  still  turning  every  stone,  to  take  off  England 
from  its  true  interest,  and  to  engage  it  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,'  to 
oblige  it  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  be  an  idle,  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  horrid  tragedy  ^e  French  King  acts  upon  the  theatra  d 
Europe,  because  he  well  knows  that  England  is  better  able  to  pie- 
rent  it,   and  spoil  his   sport,  than  any  other  state  or  kingdom 

•  Supposed  to  l»e  printed  anno  I6M»  Qoarto,  containing  twelve  pac«** 
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vhatfloerer,  and  rescue  Europe  from  tbe  uniTersal  slarery  Ike  pre. 
pares  for  it. 

Would  the  King  of  England  onl^r  be  pleased  to  open  his  e^esy 
fast  closed  with  the  inchanted  slumbers  of  the  French  Dalilah,  to  take 
a  yiew  of  his  own  strength,  and  true  interest,  he  should  soon  find 
himself  making  another  figure  amdngst  the  princes  of  Europe,  than 
of  late  years  he  hath  done,  and  with  ease  mount  that  high  degree  of 
power  and  glory,  of  being  the  professed  umpire  of  the  universe,  the 
soTereign  mediator  and  decider  of  controrersies,  and  the  giver  of  peace 
to  all  Europe,  which  France,  in  a  vain  bravado,  pretends  to,  when 
indeed  he  is  the  sole  troubler  of  it. 

To  arrive  at  this  transcendelit  pitch  of  grandeur  and  authority, 
two  things  only  (^ which  the  king  of  England  may  do  when  he  pleases) 
are  requisite.  The  first  is,  that  his  majesty  do' comport  himself  so, 
as  to  engage  the  love  of  his  pieople,  and  keep  a  right  understanding 
between  him  and  his  parliament.  And  the  second,  that  he  enter  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  Holland,  living  in  sincere  amity,  perfect  union,  and 
good  correspondence  with  them,  in  order  to  their  common  defence 
and  security.  The  former  of  these  is  very  easy,  and  the  king  will 
do  it,  as  soon  as  he  shall  resolve  to  desire  nothing  of  his  Parliament, 
but  what  is  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  whi<^h,  by  his 
coronation-oath,  he  is  obliged  to  observe  and  maintain;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  King 
of  England  shall  please  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  false  suggestions  of 
France,  and  stifle  those  jealousies  and  resentments,  which  his  emis. 
saries  daily  buz  into  his  head ;  there  being  nothing  to  fear  for 
Ebgland  from  the  States,  whose  desire  is  not  to  enlarge  their  domi. 
niona  (^s  France  does)  by  invading  those  of  their  neighbours,  but 
only  to  keep  what  God  has  given  them,  and  to  maintain  their  subjects 
"in  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy. 

This  France  so  well  knows^  that  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
prtrent  it,  and  contiiiually  sends  forth  some  crafty  turbulent  spirits 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  division  and  misunderstanding  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament.  Thus  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work,  to  ex- 
asperate the  episcopal  party  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  again 
the  Presbyterians,  and  other  nonconformists,  against  them,  making 
them  believe  that  the  bishops  favoured  popery,  and  would  not  fail 
to  prove  turncoats,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
offered  them,  and  that  the  king  did  incline  the  same  way,  with  a  thou. 
sand  like  suggestions  ;  which  so  set  the  people  against  the  king,  and 
filled  the  parliament  with  such  jealousies,  that  they  often  granted 
bis  then  majesty  but  very  little  of  what  he  demanded,  and  gave  him 
so  much  work  at  home,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  consider  what  was 
doing  abroad.  It  was  France  that  first  kindled  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  which  cost  England  so  much  blood,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  was  then  at  that  court,  boasting  at  his  re- 
turn from  thence.  That  he  had  kindled  a  fire  in  England,  which 
should  not  be  quenched  of  a  long  time,  and  that  the  English,  for 
twenty  years  to  come,  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  claim  any 
'  thbg  of  France.' 
f  M  3 
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To  the  kindling  of  this  unhappy  fame,  one  father  Joseph^  a  Cipi. 
chine  friar,  did  much  contribte  under  hand,  by  means  of  the  pa^* 
pists,  especially  those  that  were  in  the  parliament's  army.  Bat  aair, 
since  the  King  *  of  England  has  thought  good  to  change  his  religitn, 
France  also  has  altered  his  battery,  and  turned  all  his  great  guns  u 
gainst  the  church  of  England ;  and  so  far  are  the  minds  of  men  irri* 
tated  against  one  another,  that  his  British  majesty  will  not,  this  goal 
while,  be  in  a  condition  to  look  any  where  else  but  at  home,  whexa 
he  is  like  to  meet  with  so  many  crossings  and  thwartings  of  the  desjgai 
he  is  carrying  on,  that  he  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  break  throng 
them,  an4  accomplish  the  thing  he  aims  at,  and  so  zealously  afiecta. 
And,  whilst  these  heart-burnings  cmitinue  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  he  will  be  forced  to  be  continually  upon  his  guard^  and  (a 
keep  his  forces  about  him^  and  cast  about  his  thou^^ts  how  to  raise  a 
fund  to  maintain  them,  and  thereby  give  an  opportunity  to  France  ta 
possess  himself  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  Spainf  too,  in  case  that 
king  should  chance  to  die,  which  happy  hour,  France,  with  a  gnat 
deal  of  impatience,  looks  for. 

As  for  the  second  point,  viz.  a  league  with  the  United  Proyinceg, 
and  a  right  understanding  and  good  correspondence  between  thoi^ 
two  governmentsi,  to  oppose  all  powers  that  would  invade  and  troa* 
ble  the  peace  of  Christendom,  it  is  certain  that  the  States,  for  theic 
parts,  would  most  gladly  embrace  the  proposal,  if  they  saw  tar 
likelihood  of  engaging  therein  with  safety,  and  being  seconded  npoa 
occasion;  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  probability,  as  iauf' 
as  affairs  shall  continue,  in  the  c<mdition  wherein  they  are  at  present 
This  indeed  is  the  thing,  which,  of  all  others,  France  woi|ld  be 
very  loth  to  see,  because  the  hearty  union  of  these  two  gOTemmenti 
would,  in  all  probability,  put  a  stop  to  the  French  king's  undeiw 
takings,  overturn  all  his  designs,  and  put  him  into  an  utter  incqiai 
city  of  attempting  any  thing  agakist  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  tbe 
truce  with  the  emperor.  But  France  carries  a  watchful  eye  to  pre^ 
Tent  this  capital  inconvenience,  and  that  by  an  assiduous  fomeniisf 
and  cherishing  feuds,  and  animosities,  between  those  two  niatioafl^ 
and  improving  every  occurrence  to  this  purpose  ;  of  which  we  havf 
a  fresh  instance  in  the  business  of  Bantam,  which  had  been  loof 
ago  made  up,  but  that  France  (who  finds  it  best  fishing  in  troubkd 
waters)  thinks  it  more  for  his  interest,  that  it  should  remain  mde* 
termined ;  which  is  the  very  reason  why  it  was  never  made  an  end  o^ 
but  kept  as  a  reserve  for  a  quarrel  upon  occasion.  That  there  caa 
be  nothing  so  evidently  destructive  of  the  French  designs,  as  this 
union  between  England  and  Holland,  is  very  apparent;  England 
can,  when  it  pleases,  overturn  the  projects  of  France  against  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  neither  could  that  king  ever  have  t^en  Lax* 
emburg,  if  the  late  king  of  England  had  bads  the  least  inclination  to 
oppose  him  in  that  attempt ;  but  the  French  king  so  well  knew  hair 
to  take  him  by  the  blind  side,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  mischief 
till  the  city  was  taken.  It  was  a  capital  error  for  England  to  part 
with  Dunkirk,  a  place  that  opened  a  passage  for  them  to  France  aad 

*  King  James  the  Second.      t  This  CRme  to  pass  in  regard  to  ^pain,   as  herrpropiK«|e^ 
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iJie  LovXoiiotfks:  but  k  would  make  the  matter  muob  werse,  if  all 
those  ceuntriet  shoald  be  fain  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  Lewis  tbe 
Great,  and  he,  by  this  means,  should  join  Newport  and  Ostend  * 
to  Dankirk ;   for  then  wou)4  Flusfaiag  follow  by  consequence,  and 
that  kii^  be  put  into  a  Gondition  to  dispute  the  soveveip^y  oi 
the  sea  widi  his  British  majesty,   and  destroy  the   navigation  anid: 
cmnmerce  of  this  Nourishing  kingdom.     Having  got  thus  far,  he 
would  proceed  to  an  iettse  conquest  of  the  United  Provinces.;  whicli* 
point  being  once  gained  by  him,  England  would  have  but  little  reason 
to  flatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  lot.      Renowned  Queen 
Elisabeth,  of  happy  memory,  was  so  sensible  of  what  is  here  alledged, 
that  she  told  Monsienr  de  Sully,  the  French  King's  ambassador  at  her 
Buy/eaty'4  court,  that  neither  France^    nor  England,  nor  any  other 
prince,  or  state  whatsoever,  ought  to  lay  any  claim  to' the  Low  Coun. 
tries,  and  that  she  would  never  suffer  the  king,  his  master,  to  make 
the  least  attempt  that  way.     Upon  which  Monsieur  de  Sully  sent 
word  to  his  master,  Henry  the  Fourth,'  Thai,  notwithstanding  theop<^ 
posite  sentiments  of  the  queen,  his  majesty  might,  by  means  of  great 
forces,  keep  his  friends  within  their  own  bounds,  and  possejss  himself  of 
auch  territories  and  cities  in  the  Low.Cpuntries,  as  should  be  neces. 
sary  to  join  France  and  the  United  Provinces  wholly  and  inseparably- 
together  :  which  was,  (said  he)  the  only  way  to  restore  France  ta 
its  primitive  grandeur  and  glory,  and  pitch  it  above  the  rest  of 
Christendom;  for  if,  by  any  means,  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg, 
Jnlitrs,  Mark,  Mons,  Aix,  and  Cieves  were  once  united  to  France,, 
there  was  np  doubt,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  would  ke  forced  to 
follow  their  esmmple,  being  deprived  of  all  communicatiou  and  cor. 
leapondence  with  the  rest  of  the  world.'     Sure  it  is  France  has 
always  iacliaed  this  way,  since  they  have  observed^  that  they  could 
not  compass  their  design  by  Italy,  as  the  Romans  of  old;  which  con* 
^aeat,  tho'  it  be  the  interest  of  all  princes  of  Europe  to  prevent,  as 
moch  as  in  them  lies ;  yet  k  is  evident  that  these  two  states,  who  are 
■earer  at  hand,  and  can  better  do  it,  are  the  most  of  all  concerned 
to  pot  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Low-Countries, 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  dismal  consequences  to 
them,  as  before  mentioned.     As  for  Spain,  it  is  a  body  deprived  of 
the  use  of  ks  limbs,  and  io  which  nothing  remains  but  that  of  its 
tongue,  viz.  To  pray  and  intreat  its  good  friends  and  allies  not  to 
ibrsake  it.     But  none  can  do  more  than  England,  towards  the  pre. 
senration  of  the  Low  Countries;  and,  if  his  British  majesty  had  not 
promised  to  stand  still,    Luxemburg  would  still  be  in  the   state 
wherein  it  was  formerly,  and  a  bone  for  France  to  pick.    The  French 
king  is  SO' well  aware  of  this,  that  he  takes  all  the  care  he  can  to 
keep  the  King  of  England  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neuter, 
in  case  he  will  not  declare  himself  for  him.     To  which  purpose  he 
spares  frothing,  neither  presents,  pennons,  nor  arts,  to  keep  all 
nfe  on  that  side.     But,  alas !  this  money,  and  those  presents  of 
France,  are  like  a  snake  hid  under  rose-leaves.     This  is  a  smiling 
lip^  which  hereafter  will  prove  a  deadly  sting    They  are  iron  chains 

•  A*  tlic  schOM  WM  laid  bf  the  French  king  Uiift  •umoier,  I7i4* 
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gilded  orer  to  deceire  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  admire  what  here. 

after  they  will  have  occasion  to   lament,  if  they  do  not  betimef 

discoTer  the  cheat  of  him,  who  designs  to  inslaye  thepi.     England 

subsists  by  balancing  the  crown  of  France  and  Spain,  and  keeping 

them  in  equal  poise ;  wherefore  it  must  needs  be  the  interest  of  that 

kingdom,  by  all  means  possible  to  prerent  the  Low-Conntries  from 

becoming  an  occasion  to  the  over.weight  of  France,  lest,  by  this 

means,  it  should  be  incapacitated  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Enropcf 

for  time  to  come.     For  if  ever,  by  ill  fortune,  the  French  king 

should  make  himself  master  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  as  It  is' 

his  great  aim,  and  may  easily  be  brought  to  p^ss,  if  the  States  be 

not  seconded,  what  condition  will  England  then  be  in  ?  France  will 

be  stronger  than  they  at  sea,  and  in  the  Indies,  and  consequently 

interrupt  their  commerce  and  navigation',  by  keeping  a  great  fleet 

abroad,  especially  in  the  channel,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to 

stir  out  of  the  English  havens,  but  by  their  leave ;  and,  upon  6m» 

least  occasion,  the  total  conquest  of  Ei^land  must  needs  ensue,  and 

that  without  remedy,  there  being  no.body  in  a  condition  to  stave  off 

their  final  ruin. 

Moreover,  the  true  interest  of  England  is  to  keep  France  low,  as 
well  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  to  find  a  favourable  oc. 
casion  to  recover  those  ancient  dominions  the  French  king  keeps 
from  them,  as  are  the  dukedoms  of  Bretagne,  Normandy,  Poictoti, 
Languedoc,  nay  France  itsolf ;  for  of  the  marriage  of  ihe  King  of 
England  with  Margaret,  daughter  to   Philip  the  Fair,  was  bora 
Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  who  had  the  same  right  to  France 
as  the  Dauphin  has  to  Spain.     The  three  sons  of  King  Philip  the 
Fair,  viz.  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Tall,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  died 
all  without  issue  male  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  this,  when  the  KId^ 
of  England  prosecuted  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  that  the 
Salick  law  was  made,  upon  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais*s  ui 
the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  oiit 
from  an  allusion  to  that  place  of  the  gospel, '  the  HI  lies  sphi  not:' 
that  the  crown  of  France  ought  not  to  fall  to  the  distaff.     But  that 
law  could  not  prescribe  to  time  past,  but  only  to  that  which  was  to 
come,  and  consequently  could  not  invalidate  the  Ring  of  England's 
pretensions.     After  this,  Henry  the  Fifth,  entering  France  witii  a 
PQwerful  army,  and  having  defeated  the  French  in  several  battles, 
married  Catharine,  daughter  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  and,  in  the  year 
^441,  it  was  concluded,  that  Henry   should  be  King  of  France. 
Isabella  also,  who  was  Queen  of  France,  and  mother  to  Catharine 
Queen  of  England,  made  her  last  will  in  favour  of  her  son.in-law, 
declaring  him  therein  the  sole  heir  of  all  her   estate  and  of  the 
crown,  which  increases  jthe  just  pretensions,  and   strengthens  .ib€ 
rights  of  England  to  the  kingdom  of  Franco. 

Had  tl^e  French  king  but  half  the  pretensions  to  England,  which 

the  King  of  England  has  to  France,  the  world  would  soon  hear  of 

nothing  but  manifesto's  to  prove  them  just,  as  he  calls  all  he  does. 

So  that  the  King  of  England  ought  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  all 

"".spects^  to  suspect  France,  and  to  beware  of  him  as  a  mos.^  danger* 
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us  enemy,  who  flattered  and  humonred  his  late  niajesty,*  only  to 
ill  him  asleep,  that  he  might  play  his  game  without  being  disturbed 
r  interrupted  by  him,  who,  whenerer  it  shall  please  him  to  miod 
nd  be  true  to  his  own  interest,  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  greatest 
troXe  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  King  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  spared 
othing  that  might  supply  the  necessities  or  proyide  for  the  pleasures 
f  the  late  King  Charles  the  Second,  as  Monsieur  Barillon  and  the 
Kitchess  of  Portsmouth  can  witness.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  the 
French  king  considers  no-body,  whether  prince  or  priyate  person^ 
ny  further  than  as  they  maybe  serviceable  to  promote  his  own' 
nds  ;  yea  virtue  itself  is  not  esteemed  by  him,  except  it  go  hand  in 
and  with  his  interest.  Do  but  consider  what  account  he  made  of 
he  princes  and  princesses  of  England  in  Cromwell's  time :  Were 
hey  not  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  to  seek  for  entertainment  else. 
rhere  ?  And  it  is  notorious,  that  he  never  contributed  any  thing' 
owards  the  late  king's  restoration,  till  it  was  past  his  skill  to 
linder  it. 

'   So  that,  upon  the  whole,  neither  the  resentment  of  the  royal 
kmily,  nor  the  interest  of  England,  will  allow  of  such  strict  alliances 
with  France,  as  might  tie  up  tiie  king  of  England's  hands,  aiyl  make 
lim  an  idle  spectator,  whilst  Lewis  the  Great  makes  himself  master 
if  the  Low-Countries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  always  be  ready 
to  oppose  any  the  least  attempt  he  shall  make  toward  it,  making  use 
in  the  mean  time  of  the  six  regiments  he  has  in  Holland,  which  the 
States  will  not  deny  him  on  that  account,  till  he  can  send  some  other 
troops  over  to  Flanders.     I  am  persuaded  that  those  six  regiments 
^\l  be  able  to  make  head  against  double  the  number  of  Frenchmen ; 
and,  when  England  shall  thus  be  pleased  but  to  shew  its  teeth,  all 
Europe  will  thereby  be  safe.     '  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly 
from  you;  but,  ifyou  fear  him,  he  will  make  you  his  slaves.'.  France 
has  cut  out  work  eiibugh  for  King  James  the  Second,  and  the  busi- 
ness that  he  hath  taken  in  hand  is  so  great,  that  many  people  fear, 
and  others  hope,  he  will  never  compass  it.     It  is  not  a  time  to  alter 
old  laws,  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates ;  it  is  not  always  seasonable 
for  a  king  to  act  the  missionary,^  but  much  more  requisite  that  he 
shew  himself  a  brave  soldier  and  good  politician.     All  the  world  was 
in  expectation  of  great  things  from  his  majesty ;  his  courage  put  all 
Europe  in  hopes  of  an  universal  relief,  and  some  respite  for  Spain  ; 
but  how  has  he  frustrated  and  befooled  their  hopes,  whiht  his  sole 
stndy  is  to  please  the  Jesuits,  and  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  own  king- 
dom, which  probably  he  will  never  be  able  to  quench,  when  he 
would,  as  long  ap  he  dares  not  convene  a  free  parliament. 
'   As  Spain  became  depopulated  by  the  departure  of  the  Moors,  so 
is  France  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished  by  the  dragoon  con- 
version, and.  flight  of  the  protestants;  and  the  French  king  would 
fain  see  England  brought  to  the  same  pass.     It  is  a  presumption  to 
rob  God  of  his  right,  it  is  to  him  the  honour  of  converting  does 
belong,  that  work  surpassing  the  power  and  activity  of  a  creature. 

•  King  Charles  the  Second.  t  To  preach  religion  to  UU  fuV^«cU%  . 
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S0,  leaTiog  that  cave  to  God,  the  KiDg  of  Engkuid  ob|^  to  lagT'  otL 
his  endeavoun  about  preseiriiig  his  domisaoiM  from  hecoBongapqi 
to  that  ambitioas  prince,  by  obligiBg  him  to  keep  withi»  Ma  owe 
boands,  and  not  to  incroach  upon  his  neighbours  territorioa;  and^ 
in  so  doing,  the  king  will  midLe  good  tho  hopea  aad  eifiiBCtyiM 
Siurope  has  eoneeiTed  of  kim« 

* 

T%e  Designs  of  France  ogainH  the  UmUedPnmimcm. 

Aftea  the  States  of  the  United  Proytnces  had,  by  their  poweifU 
arms,  constrained  Spain  to  acknowledge  them  a  free  stale,  who  owed 
aUegiance  to  none  but  God  ak>ae,  they  were,  for  a  time,  ti^e  object  of 
tiieir  neighbours  admiration  and  envy,  every  oae  endeavoaring  to 
court  and  make  alliances  with  this  growing  state^  which  began  to  bt 
looked  upon  as  the  umpire  of  Europe ;  biit  this  high  reputatiojoi  of 
theirs  lias  suffered  a  notable  eclipse  since  the  war  of  1672^  wheo 
Fvance,  having  brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  dostrttcti0a,. 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  them  tumble  IwaJloi^ 
into,  the  pit  he  had  digged  for  them ;  neither  would  he  have  been 
mistaken  in;  his  hopes,  had  aot  the  people  given  a  sudden  and  ob^ 
looked  for  turn  to  tbie  face  of  affiiirs,  by  declairing  the  Prisce  of 
Orange  Stadtholder ;  the  providence  of  Almighty  Cod,  at  the.  saiaa 
time,  concurring  with  their  endeavours,  to  pieser? e  that  small  mi 
of  ground,  by  confounding  and  daunting  their  enemies,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Naerden^  were  struck  with  suck  a  panick  fea^^Aa^ 
they  ran  away,,  none  pursuing  them. 

Now,  what  contributed  most  to  the  mischiefs,  th^  were  involve^ 
in  at  that  time,  was,  that,  besides  the  treasonable  correspondenoeit 
which  France  held  with  some  principal  members  of  that  goyemmentit 
they  had  neither  any  good  troopa,  nor  a  commander  in  chief^  and. 
relying  oa  the  peace  and  iair  promises  of  France,  they  were  welS 
nigh  lulled  asleep  by  that  fatal  melody,  whilst  that  king  was  hard  at 
work  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  dear-bought  liberties  aad 
government.  We  find  in  time  of  peace  the  soldiers  grow  idle,  at 
well  as  their  arms  rusty.  Ease  pleaseth  and  flatters  us,  and  men 
are  soon  persuaded  to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  to  betake  theiiu 
selves  to  a  mo^  gainful  way  of  living ;  ^  that,  when  the  enemy 
aj^roaches,  they  are  readier  to  embrace  shame,  when  joined  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  than  to  strive. for  glory,  surrounded  with  di& 
culties  and  dangers. 

France  knew  very  well,  that',  so  long  as  the  United  Provinces  had 
no  general,  that  soldiery  could  not  be  but  in  a  very  bad  conditioiit 
and  incapable  of  defending  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  powerfol 
enemy ;  wherefore  he  took  special  care,  by  cunning  practices  and 
false  suggestions  (exasperating  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party)  to 
prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange's  being  advanced  to  those  places  of 
trust  and  dignity,  his  Royal  Highness  is  now  so  deservedly  possessed 
of.*     By  this  means  the  Staites  grew  daily  weaker  and  weaker,  thtic 

«  What  clearer  memorial  would  the  Dutch  have  to  iMiDg  them  out  of  their  present  letiiaifyt 
wbea  alupst  under  the  same  delusion  ? 
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troops  were  dis8q)ated,  tlieir  fortificationa  neglected,  thc^r  strongest 

tplcb  went  to  decay,  their  mavises  were  uafumisheid,  whilst  Franco 

was  raising  troops  underJiand,  and  making  secret  alliances  witli 

England,  &e  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  Bishop  of  Munster,  in  order 

to  their  final  miiu     Dii  Plessis  is  much  in  the  right,  when  he  say  s^ 

^  That  a  state  Is  not  to  be  judged  strong  or  weak,  but  wijth  relation 

^  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  neighbours ;  and  that  it  is  upon 

^  that  score,  that  wise  princes  endeayour  to  keep  thenselves,  as 

^  muck,  as  they  can,  im  e^ual  poise  with  thev*  neighbours,  to  the  €»d, 

*  they  continue  in  peace  and  amity  together;  for,  as  socm  as  this 

^  fails,  all  peace  and  good  corre&poyodence  are  dbsoWed,  as.  beiog 

^  only  gr^Hinded  upon  a  mutual  fear  or  esteem  for  one  aopHmu^ 

Which  is  so  true,  that  a  prudent  prince  is  always  jealous  o^'tho 

least  advance  or  motion  of  his  ne^hbour,  though  in  a  time  of  trnco 

or  peace,  And  is  continually  upon  his  watch,  endcayouring  to  bo 

informed  of  his  designs  before  they  be  brought  foFth;  ibr,  by  this 

means,  he  puts  him  by  bis  measures,  and  frustrates  his  purposes.    In 

wUch  point  many  princes  and  states,  who  are  too  saying,  fail  yery 

oft;  and  this  coyetousaess  of  theirs  costs  them  and  their  people  rery 

dear,  by  occasioning  a  most  expensive  war,  which,  at  the  first,  by 

precaution,  might  have  been  prevented  with  t  small  matter.     France 

is  so  well  informed  of  this  truth,  that  they  neglect  nothing  in  such 

cases,  and  their  ambassadors  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  are  supplied 

with  money  for  that  very  purpose,  who,  knowing  thoy  cannot  please 

their  master  better,  than  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  ministers 

of  the  prince  or  state  at  whose  court  Uiey  reside,  are  day  and  night 

contfiying  for  it,  and  spare  nothing  to  bring  it  about.     Yea,  when  it 

happens  that  they  cannot  prevail  vvith  the  9ian  himself  they  aim  at^ 

atkiy  endeavour  to  gain  his  wife,  or,  in  case  they  chance  to  be  so 

unhappy  as  to  fail  there  also,  they  condescend  to  make  their  appli. 

cation  to  some  of  their  children ;  nay,  so  humble  are  they,  and  such 

slaves  to  their  master's  ambition,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  bribe 

their  servants,  and  furnish  them  with  money  proportionable  to  the 

service  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  them. 

These  are  the  maxims  that  speed  their  designs  wonderfully  well  in 
such  states  as  are  governed  by  many  heads,  as  the  United  Provinces ; 
which  are  a  great  bar  to  the  French  king  in  his  aim  of  conquering 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  very  well  knows,  that^  being,  master 
of  die  one,  he  cannot  mjss  of  the  other.  His  great  business  there« 
fore  is,  to  lull  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  asleep  with  a  truce, 
which  he  will  break,  when  he  pleases,  being  in  hopes  that 'their 
forces  win,  in  the  mean  time,  be  neglected,  in  laying  out  themselvefi 
wholly  to  propagate  and  encourage  trade  and  navigation.  For  that 
king  is  well  aware,  that  the  States,  being  awake  and  standing  on 
their  guard,  will  n^er  consent  to  bis  possessing  himself  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  at  least  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  since  that  is 
the  only  bar  and  rampart  which  hinders  France  from  overwhelming 
them,  which  they  ought,  therefore,  by  all  means,  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  whole  and  intire,  as  one  would  his  neighbour's  house  from 
being  set  on  fire. 
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What  "puns  did  not  Count  I>ATaiix  take  to  set  one  prorinoe 

g^ntt  the  other,  and  to  sow  dmsions  among  the  cities  of  Holland? 
ow  busy  was  he  at  Amsterdam  ?  What  proffers  or  premises  did  he 
spare  to  bring  it  about  ?  Which  is  a  thing  so  publickly  known  froa 
^t  ambassador's  frequent  joumies  to  i^  great  city,  that  the  Teiy 
children  were  not  ignorant  of  it.  We  must  not  imagine  Hat 
Mombas  was  alone  engaged  in  this*  treason  against  the  state,  but 
rather  timt  he,  escaping  into  France,  has  left  sereral  behind  him,  tiiat 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  are  not  yet  discovered.  The  l>e8t  of  it  is, 
that  Count  D'Avaux  begins  to  be  known,  and  his  insinuations  not 
believed,  he  having  but  too  long  imposed  upon  the  credulity  aaj 
good  nature  of  many,  who,  now  perceiving  the  cheat,  will  scarcely 
suffer  themselyes  to  be  decoyed  a  second  time.  And,  as  France  was 
diligent  to  sow  these  divisions  and  jealousies  amongst  them  at  home, 
so  vras  he  no  less  industrious  in  fomenting  differences  between 
England  and  them,  as  knowing  yery  well,  that  these  nelghboudng 
powers,  when  joined  together,  are  able  to  give  check  to  his  prUe, 
and  set  bounds  to  his  ambition.  How  pleasing  a  sight  is  it  to  the 
Frepch  king  to  see  them  engaged  one  against  each  other,  and  pur. 
suing  his  interest  at  ^  vast  an  expence  of  their  own  blood  and 
treasure  ?  The  last  war  between  those  two  states  was  some  difference 
about  matters  of  commerce,  and,  whilst  the  Ring  of  England  wis 
arming,  the  French  king  offered  to  engage  in  a  treaty  with  HolUmd, 
on  purpose  to  amuse  and  dirert  them  from  putting  themselves  in  t 
posture  of  defence,  as  they  soon  after  perceived ;  when  France^ 
instcmd  of  concluding  the  treaty,  begun  with  them,  and  declared 
himself  for  England ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  attacked  liiem  by  sea,  lie 
invaded  their  country  with  a  puissant  army ;  and,  supposing  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces  indubitable,  they  had  before-hand  divided 
them  amongst  themselves,  England  being  to  have  for  its  share  all  the 
maritime  places,  and  France  all  the  rest ;  Amsterdam  only  proved  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  occasioned  some  differience  betvveen  them, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  desiring  it  for  his  share ;  though  indeed 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a  heat  about  it,  seeing  all  this  was  hut 
reckoning  without  their  host,  God  preserving  it  from  falling  into 
either  of  their  hands.  Thus,  a  peace  being,  at  last,  concluded  witB 
England,  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work  again  to  withdraw  the 
states  from  their  allies ;  and,  finding  that  things  were  about  to  change 
face,  and  that  the  Dutch,  being  roused  by  a  discovery  of  the  artifices 
and  treachery  of  France,  began  to  look  about  them,  and  their 
troops,  having  a  good  general  +  at  the  head  of  them,  became  consi- 
derable and  formidable,  he  thought  fit,  for  a  while,  to  dismiss  the 
lion  and  act  the  fox,  restoring  Maestri cht  unto  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  peace  ofNimeguen.  Since  which  time  that  king  has  con. 
tented  himself  to  bark  afar  off,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  States 
raising  the  last  six-thonsand  men,  that  Count  D'Avaux  spared  nothing 
to  prevent  it,!}!  and  will  do  so  still,  as  often  as  the  States  shall  go 

•  And  whoever  reads  of  the  nfgotiaiinnp  of  Mr.  Bclisle  in  Germany,  and  the  ixitrigoesof 
Mr.  Chctardie  of  late  in  Mimcov>,  tannot  think  that  these  two  ministers  fall  any  wise  sburt 
ill  the  artof  lyi.ig,  treachery,  corruptiuu,  and  trea-^on. 

t  William,  Prince  of  Orani$e.  x  nid  noi  Mr.  Fenelon  do  tbe  same  lately  f 
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liboat  to  arm  themselves,  because  that  would  stop  the  great  Lewis 
in  the  full  career  of  his  conquests,  and  make  his  designs  io  prove 
ahiorfive.  I  say  again,  that  it  is  the  great  concern  of  Holland,  not 
io  suffer  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  he  lost,  except  they  desire,  at 
Ifae  same  time,  i/o  become  a  prey  to  the  usurper.  For,  how  .easily 
will  he  find  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  them?  and,  if  all  else  faily 
he  will  make  out  his  pretensions  and  right  to  those  provinces,  for 
that  they  formerly  belonged  \o  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  First, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  to  Philip  the  ^cond,  who  were, 
without  contest,  the  lawful  possessors  thereof,  and  that,  afterwards 
rebelling,  they  obtained,  by  force,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
a  free  state.  He  will  proffer  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  case  they 
williBgly  submit  to  him ;  which,  if  they  should  hearken  tOj  he  will 
hy  little  and  little  clip  their  franchises,  and  remove  all  protestants 
from  places  of  trust,  as  he  has  done  at  home ;  and,  if  they  yield  not 
willingly,  he  will  attack  them  with  an  armed  hand,  as  he  did  in 
1672,  behig  sure  th^  Roman  Catholick  Princes  will  not  oppose  him, 
because  he  has  blinded  their  eyes  with  the  false  pretence  of  religion. 
iBut,  if  the  house  of  Austria  be  not  aware  betimes  of  the  snares  he 
lays  for.  them  under  these  specious  pretexts,  they  will  find  them- 
selves deceived,  when  it  is  too  late  to  recall  their  inadvertency. 

To  returii  to  the  United  Provinces,  I  say,  they  ought,  next  to 
God,  not  to  rely  upon  any  thing  so  much  as  their  own  forces ;  and 
having  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  France,  they  oi:^htto  provide  and 
strengthen  themselves  against  his  power  chiefly,  who  has,  for  this 
great  while,  been  plotting  and  contriving  their  final  overthrow,  or,  at 
Jeast,  the  bringing  of  them  so  low,  as  to  be  forced  io  depend  solely 
upon,'  and  truckle  under  him.  It  has  some  time  since  been  obL 
served,  that  France  has  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  Holland  listen  to 
tiie  proposal  and  treaty,  which  the  wolf  in  the  fable  made  with  the 
sheep  I  '  Put  away  from  you  (said  the  wolf  to  those  harmless  crea. 
tnres)  your  shepherd  and  dog,  and  we  will  make  an  alliance,  and 
^  live  in  love  and  amity  together.'  In  like  manner,  says  Lewis  the 
Great^  ^  Dismiss  your  general,  and  disband  your  old  troops ;  for, 
^  to  what  purpose  those  unnecessary  charges  in  a  time  of  peace;  es. 
^  pecially  being  so  well  assured  of  our  friendship,  by  the  truce  I  am 
'  engaged  in,  and  the  word  of  a  king,  which  you  may  safely  rely  on, 

*  that  we  will  live  in  all  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  you  ?^ 
3^  what  says  the  Italian:  '  Trust  not,  if  thou  would'st  not  be. 

*  cheated.*  So  that  it  is  still  safest  for  Holland  to  rely  wholly,  on  its 
own  strength,  and  to  have  always  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  to  serve  for  convoy 
and  cruising,  besides  a  reserve  in  readiness  to  join  them,  in  case  of 
need.  A  good  navy  may  well  be  called  the  right  hand  of  that  go. 
Temment,  being  of  great  use  in  dispelling  inany  clouds  and  ill  de. 
aigns  which  France  hatcheth  against  his  neighbours.  And,  if  ever 
the  States  should  come  to  a  resolution,  continually  to  keep  in  pay 
a  certain  number  of  seamen,  to  be  ready  to  be  put  a.board  their  men 
#f  war,  at  any  time,  this  would  produce  a  double  effect* 

The  first  is,  that  the  States  would  always  have  men  ready  at  hand^ 
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upon  occasion  (without  tbe  expence  of  trouble  and  time  in  raising  of 
Ifiem)  who,  by  their  continual  employment,  would  be  trained  np) 
and  well  used  to  the  sea,  and  naval  conflicts. 

The  second  is,  that  by  this  means  they  would  not  fail  to  draw  i 
great  number  of  seamen  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  continual  pij 
being  no  small  encouragement  to  mariners,  to  betake  themsehes  to 
t!ie  service  of  those  Uiat  oiler  if,  but  more  especially  the  'Stitei 
subjects,  in  foreign  service,  would  not  fkil  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  being  maintained  all  the  year  round. 

To  effect  which,  tiie  States  need  only  to  publish  a  placart,  strictlf 
enjoining  all-  seamen,  their  subjects,  in  foreign  service,  to  leturo 
home.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  navy  of  France  will  but  be  Kttle 
the  better  for  it ;  for  I  dare  affirm,  they  can  fit  out  very  fern  meai  of 
war,  without  putting  some  Dutch  mariners,  especially  pUots,  aJboarl 
them,  as  trasting  more  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  thtn  their 
own,  who  are  often  at  a  loss  in  long  vo^-ages.  Which  good  and  whole: 
some  Resolution,  whenever  the  States  sliall  be  pleased  to  take.  yoalHli 
presently  see  the  spirit  of  France  strangely  exasperated  and  (U8turM| 
and  his  ambassador  running  from  one  city  to  another,  to  represent  Ids 
master's  just  reasons  against  it.  But  it  is  hoped,  fhat,a8Conntl!)^Avaip: 
has  much  laid  open  himself  to  an  obvious  discovery,  by  the  stiudlHlbdl 
his  promises  have  had  hitherto,  as  not  being  seasoned  wMi  tlie  sdi  it 
trutii  and  honesty  (the  main  ihlitg  that  keeps  up  th6  credit  and 
reputation  of  a  mmister  in  foreign  countries)  so  he  will  do  nottSttt 
but  catch  cold.  However,  I  cannot  deny,  but  the  French  Mngn 
beholden  to  that  great  minister,  for  his  having  inspired  a  fotidnesi  fb^ 
France  into  the  minds  of  several  of  the  States  subjects,  which  theit 
lordships  have  no  reason  to  thank  him  for.  Besides  this,  Fmio6 
receives  no  small  service  from  the  Jesuits,  and  other  foreign  prieilBi 
residing  in  the  United  Provinces,  who  have  pensions  allowed  thieM| 
to  pry  into,  and  engage  th^  inclinations  of  many  there.  These  ipiei 
are  in  the  prince's  court,  where  they  have  friends,  by  whose  meiBl 
they  make  a  shift  to  pry  into  the  very  secrets  of  the  cabinet.  Row 
inany  Of  this  sort  of  cattle  are  there  in  the  States  troops 'and 'garisons. 
who  have  their  correspondents  at  the  Hague,  where  the  general 
office  of  intelligence  is  kept,  as  being  the  center  of  that  government 
This4s.  a  tiling  that  ought  to  be  more  narrowly  looked  to,  these  spiei 
being  no  other  but  the  emissaries  of  France,  who  is  always  restless, 
and  spares  nothing  that  may  further  his  designs.  I  rememlier.' that 
not  long  since  four  ducatoons  a  week  were  proffered  a  servant  of  ft 
deputy  of  the  States,  only  to  report  what  he  heard  from  his  master, 
at  table,  or  in  conversation  with  others ;  but  the  servant,  with  riiaip 
words,  rejected  the  proffer,  as  became  an  honest  man. 
•  This  instance  shews,  that  France  sets  upon  people  every  \vay,  and 
that,  therefore,  ohe  had  need  always  to  stand  upon  his  guard  to 
avoid  the  blow.  I  have  also  observed,  that  there  are  another  sort  of 
petty  spies,  that  run  up  and  down  the  chief  towns,  especially  flie 
Hague,  daily  shifting  their  ordinaries,  except  they  nnd  occasion  tA 
stay  longer,  and  are  in  prospect  of  some  advantage  to  be  reaped 
there^  of  whom  those,  who  are  obliged  to  ftequent  such  houses, 
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ought  to  beware.  Others  intrude  themseWes  into  companies,  or  resort 
to  the  court,  and  go  to  see  the  prince  and  princess  at  dinner  and  sup. 
per,  to  hear  and  see  what  is  said  or  done  there ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
haye  heard  «r  seen  any  thing  of  concern,  you  see  them  run  like  foot. 
boys  to  the  French  ambassador,  who,  for  a  reward,  invites  them  to  stay 
and  eat  with  him,  he  now  entertaining  scarce  any  but  such  at  his  table. 
I  could  Bame  a  dozen  of  them  who,  to  my  knowledge,  are  employed 
ia  Ihis  way,  besides  those  that  do  it  more  secretly,  and  go  to 
the  offering  only  at  night,  and  through  the  ftable^oor. 

Count  de  Caravas,  one  of  these  spies  of  great  note,  though,  in  my 
judgment,  of  as  little  use,  was  not  so  cautious,  who,  coming  from 
court,  would  go  into  the  ambassador's  at  the  fore-door,   in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  communicate  to  him  his  collections.     Two 
persons,  whom  I  know  to  be  Jesuits,  though  in  the  garb  of  officer s^ 
jasort  erery  day  to  the  prifice^s  rising,  dinner,  and  t^pper,1la4coIL. 
tinually  attend  the  coui^,  where  they  have  so  many  friends,  or  at 
least  so  much  cunning,  as  to.be  able  to  procure  their  Catholick  friends 
lome  employment,  who  are  all  emissaries  of  France,  and  wholly 
devoted  to  the  service  of  that  king.     Others  haTs  put  ^emselves  to 
serre  even  id  the  kitchen,  where  such  sort  of  cattle  are  very  dangerove. 
9!fearefMe,  I  conclude,  that  both  t^e  States  and  Prince  of  Orange 
Baglit  even  in  all  respects,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  very  cautious  of 
Hm  wickai  and  anchristkn  maxims  and  designs  of  France,  the  kin^ 
Uvelf  bekag  a  false  and  peijared  person,  who,  under  pretence  of 
fiiMiriillig  thefUmian  Catholtck  religion  every  where  (though  by  hi^ 
widkad  life  and  breach  of  feith  he  denies  all  religion)  has  no  other 
knt  to  eatcMl  his  dominion  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  Enrope^ 
ito  UMit  end  to  destroy  first  aU  ihe  protestant  princes,  and  thea 
Ae  ifc— MHi  Gatliollck  too,  that  «o  he  may  cause  himself  to  be  pro. 
claimed  not  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  only, but  of  all  Europe; 
and  aartala  It  is,  that  noliiigg  can  serve  him  as  a  bridge  to  the  unL 
rersal  monarchy,  but  Holland,  which,  from  his  Versailles,  he  looks 
iviMi  a  notft  <eHvioiiB  eye;    So  that  the  States  and  people  of 
ptariaees  h»fe  great  reason  tp  mind  the  advice  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  Jews  :  ^  Watch,  for  you  know  not  what  hour  the  thief  will 
come*'    To  which  I  add :  '  fie  ready,  therefore,  to  oppose  hhn  when 
lie  shall  come  to  break  into  the  house^a^d  usurp  hU  neighbour's 
territories ;  and  be  sure  to  look  upon  France  as  a  sworn  enemy  to 
repoblicks,  and  the  plague  and  scourge  of  all  that  will  not  yield 
Iheir  iibariies  ap  to  him.' 

True  'it  is,  he  fears  the  States,  more  than  he  lores  them  ;  care, 
4)ieieforey  must  be  tak€A,  to  be  always  in  suc^  a  coaditian  as  may 
still  kaqp  him  so,  and  to  make  hin  know  himseif,  wheaeverhe  shall 
80  far  forget  himself,  as  to  meddle  with  what  he  has  nothing  to  do. 
All  Hke  remonstrances  made  by  Count  d'Avaux,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
tibe  States  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  mustnot.be 
ninded,  as  being  merely  upon  design ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that 
Btebfeer  would  not  make  them,  were  it  not  for  the  promoting  of  his 
■Mster^  interests. 
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THE    WATERS    OF    TUNBRIDGE.      |*» 

WRITTEN  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR  { 

By  Pat.  Mjdas^  M.  D. 

Temporibas  medirina  juvat  t  data  tempore  prodest, 
Et  data  non  apto  tempore  Lyuipha  nocet. 

rFrom  a  qiuirto,  containing^G  pages,  printed  at  London^  tof  tti 

Author,  in  1687.] 


Mt  Lord, 

JlT  was  yoar  honour's  pleasure  to  ask  my  judgment,  oonoeniif 
Tunbridge  waters,  because  I  often  recommend  my  patients  la  flini;  - 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  inferior  in  medicinal  yertues  to  ujt 
spaw  of  that  kind ;  for  by  their  effects,  which  is  an  *  after-demiMb 
stration,  they  are  impregnated  with  a  chalcanthous  or  yitriolate  juice; 
which,  with  its  sulphureous  particles,  irritates  and  moyes  the  belly 
to  a  blackish  excretion,  and,  by  frequent  drinking  thereof,  bkcL 
eneth  the  tongue,  because  this  member,  being  of  a  spongy  substanee^ 
imbibes  some  sooty  sulphureous  minims  into  its  porosity,  occasioiuif 
this  tincture. 

Thro'  its  more  subtle  piercing  chalcanthous  spirits,  it  prorokei   1 
urine  in  a  plentiful  manner.  '  ! 

To  these  is  admixed  some  ferrugineous  juice,  that  contains  a  greit 
deal  of  the  volatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  is  dissolved  in  the  chafybeate  * 
wine,  now  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  physicians. 

His  aquisferrum  inesse  midefur  in  princes  solitHt  unde  earum 
vis  ehalybeata  intimius  sanguine  per miscetur^  6;  potenHus  marboi 
expugnaty  quam  ferrum  quocunque  demum  artificio  nobiliiatum. 

^  These  waters  seem  to  contain  iron  in  its  unconcrete  and  semifltl . 
^  principles,  whereupon  their  chalybeate  vertue  is  more  intirely  mixed 
^  with  the  blood,  and  more  powerfully  attacks  diseases,  than  inm 
^  prepared  to  the  best  advantage  can.'  Dr.  Sydenham, 

^  Mars  in  itself  consists  chiefly  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  earth*  K 
^  has  very  little  of  spirit  and  water,  and  particles  of  the  former  ele* 
^  ments,  especially  the  sulphureous  and  saline  in  the  mixt  are  cott* 
^  bined  together  with  earth,  remain  wholly  fixed  ;  but  being  loosed 
^  and  divided  from  each  other  (as  in  these  waters)  have  a  very  effi^ 
^  clous  energy.'  Dr.  Willis  de  Chtdybeatif* 

^  DemMutrativo  a  poateriotic 
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In  them  galls  sharen,  or  oak-leaTes  added ;  or,  by  pouring  to 
liem  some  infusion  of  tea  made  in  water,  the j  will  become  of  an 
:TO.piirpureoiis  colour;  to  which,  instilling  some  drops  of  spirit  of 
itriol,  or  pouring  thereunto  some  sherry,  they  become  clear  again 
nd  redintegrate  their  pristine  colour.  On  the  surface  of  these  wa. 
ers  there  is  a  grey  film  in  the  morning ;  they  haye  a  roughness  in  the 
aouth ;  with  them  no  arsenical  vapours  are  intermixed,  but,  void  of 
^  noxious  quality,  jire  limpid  and  salutiferous ;  many  do  daily  re- 
vive benefit  by  the  use  of  them,  wherefore,  by  *  the  concurrence  of 
Aese  appearances,  they  have  the  characteristickof  a  good  and  whole. 
lome  spaw. 

%  As  for  their  vertues  and  properties  in  physick,  I  believe,  if  there 
3e  any  such  remedy  in  being  as  ^  panpharmacon^  or  universal  reme« 
ly,  it  is  here;  for  even  as  soap,  put  to  foul  linnen  with  water, 
)argeth  and  cleanseth  all  filth,  and  maketh  them  to  become  white 
gun ;  so  these  waters  with  their  saponary  and  detersive  quality 
lean  all  the  whole  microcosm  or  body  of  man  from  all  feculency 
nd  impurities.  Vid.  the  first  region,  by  stool;  the  second,  by 
rine ;  the  third,  by  transpiration,  sending  forth  from  the  center  to 
lie  circumference  many  sooty  and  fetid  effluviums^  which,  in  some, 
olonr  their  shirts  blackish ;  f  an  observable  quantity  of  this  liquid 
■bstanee,  gliding  through  the  inner  passages  of  the  bowels, 
rashes  off  the  peccant  humours  that  stagnate  in  their  proper  chan. 
^,  and  roots  out  the  cause  and  origin  of  diseases.  The  acidulof 
lap  dissolve  tartarous  and  viscous  matter,  and  correct  the  hot  indis. 
OBition  of  the  liver  and  kidnies.  See  the  author  Fridericus  Losm 
But  in  Conctliis  Medicis, 

"WlieTefore  the  use  of  these  waters  have  deservedly  gained  a  great 
rteem  and  reputation  in  curing  many  chronick  and  rebellious  dis. 
tses,  which  are  accounted  the  shame  of  physicians;  for  they  cure, 
ren  to  a  miracle,  such  as  are  quite  given  over  by  doctors ;  they  may 
^1  be  called  agtue  vU(B^  or  vraters  of  life,  because  they  restore 
leA  to  life,  and  make  tiiem  live  twice;  %  to  enjov  their  former  health 
I  to  live  again,  for  sickness,  and  neutrality  of  health,  as  the  Greeks 
IJ,  is  but  Bloc  apidioQy  ^  to  live  without  life;'  wherefore  §  life  is 
ot  only  to  live  and  breathe,  but  also  to  have  perfect  health ;  and 
hat  is  got  here  by  drinking. 

H  Physicians,  when  they  have  tired  their  miserable  afflicted  pa. 
lents  with  tedious  and  chargeable  courses  of  physick  (finding  all 
mj9  else  unsuccessful)  at  last  send  them  to  these  vraters,  which  they 
ly  Iiold  of,  as  a  sacred  anchor,  for  they  are  the  most  efficacious  and 

owerf  nl  remedy  against  the  greatest  and  most  inveterate  diseases,  by 

'■.■<■■  ■       .  "    '    • 

•  Ay"4n>me  i^baSnometion. 

t  Kurum  enim  MbatMitia  lk|iiid«  n«>tMida  quantita^  per  intimqa  vltcf ni»  recatnu  pnMer. 

iie*f.  peccante*  et  in  propriiB  cnniciUis  stagnantes  succos  egregie  everrit  morboromque  cau- 

nmrerroBciyt.  imitaiani  tartar  earn  etviscosam  diaaolfit:  bepatia  qooquc  ei  renua-calidam 

itemperiem  corrigit. 

t  Quia  vita  priofi  poue  firiii  est  bit  vivere. 

I  Kon  at  viirer;,  aed  bene  ndere,  Viu.  Afarf  ktl.  . 

I  Ad  has  aquas  nipdici.  piwtqttam  cgrot  msMpdO  et  tumptuoso  medlcainentoruni  apparata 

ngo  tempore  qefatlgarnnt,  cum  vident  res  sibfex  voto  non  iuccedere,  mi»ero«megant,  wi- 

tarn  ad  aacram  a^ciiorain  j  aunt  enim  eflkacbii  mufti  et  potentinimum  remedium  adpwml- 

tBAoa  fcravfsalmaa  m«iK»  a  Peo  cctacennm,  si  dextra  maau  porrigantur,  qiioa  poeta  ex« 

Imlt  bis  Tersibos.  

VOL.    IX.  N 
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tile  appcmtment  of  Almighty  God,  proTided  they  are  nMuk  ofleofb 
«  doe  aiid  rig^t  manner;  irhich  the  poet  expresses  in  these  words:     • 

Pvblica  morborum  requtes^  comrmine  medentum 

AuxiUum^  prcBsens  numen^  inemptaque  salus^  | 

Amiisum  reparant  lymphis  impune  vigoremy  i 

Pmcaturque  wgro  luxuriatUe  dolor,  j 

»^  Diseases  publick  ease ;  a  common  heal, 
^  A  free,  cost  health ;  a  God  does  neVer  fail^ 
^  Vigour  ii  men  restore  with  ease,  ayail, 
^  All  pain  in  wanton  patients  does  assail.' 

^  But  if  you  take  them  in  the  left  hand,  or  by  the  wrong  hsndle^ 
<  thejr  cause  thousands  of  diseases,  and  hasten  e?en  death  itself.' 

Fredericus  Lo$8iu9  in  Condliis  de  Morbis  Hypochandruuk* 

*  Chalybeates  cure  not  so  much  by  opening  obstructions  of  fts 
Tiscera,  as  by  depressing  the  exaltations  of  sulphur  and  fixed  nlf% 
and  by  yolatilising  the  blood  much  depauperated  and  made  effete  ii, 
in  cachectick  bodies ;  for  they  communicate  a  Tolatile  sort  of  feff 
ment,  as  a  spur  to  the  effete  and  languid  mass  of  blood,  by  whidi 
the  spirits,  that  before  lay  gasping,  as  it  were,  and  pressed  down 
with  their  own  weight,  are  excited  and  made  more  liTely,  by  i>* 
tigorating  the  blood,  and  renewing  the  ferment ;  for,  as  soon  as  chi^  . 
lybeate  medicines  are  made  use  of  in  thegreen-sickness,  the  pub* 
becomes  suddenly  greater  and  quicker ;  the  external  parts  of  te 
.body  grow  hot;  the  face  is  no  longer  pale  and  dead  coloured,  bst 
fresh  and  purpled  with  blood  itself. 

Betwixt  the  ferment  of  the  stomach  and  chalybeates,  there  is  t 
mutual  conflict,  as  appears  by  the  nidorolent  belches  and  eruda^ 
tions  after  taking  them,  as  if  one  had  eaten  hard  fried  ^;gs;  inthii 
reaction  chalybeates  undergo  a  dissolution  within  the  viscera  of  co0«* 
coction,  and  die  active  particles,  both  sulphureous  and  saline,  fi^ 
play  themselves,  and,  mixing  with  the  nutritive  juice,  are  carried 
into  the  blood  which  uey  inactuate. 

Chalybeate  waters,  by  their  many  and  divers  seminary  princf 
pies  with  which  they  are  embryonated,  are  very  powerful  imd  effic^ 
cious  in  curing  of  many  and  divers  diseases,  though  they  be  of  ^ 
contrary  nature  and  disposition ;  for  they  serve  not  only  as  a  bridle 
but  also  as  a  spur ;  jet^  I  would  not  advise  them  to  be  drank  indi^ 
iercntly  by  all  constitutions  and  sexes,  without  the  advice  of  a  phj^ 
sician,  who,  by  his  prudent  condiicf:  and  management,  wei^n^ 
all  f  ipdications,  contra-indications,  and  co.indications  according  t^ 
discretion,  may  obviate  all  symptoms  that  may  arise,  and  thereby 
render  them  more  useful  and  effectual ;  the  potation  of  waters,  thtt 
circumstantiated,  may  deserve  to  be  called  the  most  powerful  han^ 
of  God;  and  keep  their  reputation  untainted;  but,  vridiout  this  caia 

*  Etentm  mast*  Mnfuinee  effoeus  et  lani^aescenti  volatile  quoddam  fenoentdm.,  sea  cale^ 
tS«»  mriNlit,  a  qu*  excitantur  et  quasi  eriguntuf  splritus  antea  jacentes  et  woo  pondef 
prastl:  aangttf nim  vlgorat  cgosqae  Tim  £tY«0O^|yqy  redintegrat:  nam,  quoties  chalybeaU  iJ 
chlorosi  M«ifiBbre4iIba  Tel  amatoria  propinantar,  pulsus  derepente  miyor  fit  et  cderior :  ec 
teriofaMffDris  lacaloicuot,  fades  nou  anpUus  puUda  et  inprti  c(Micolor«  «ed  vlfida  otnl 
«Hr«t«ft|aliiepu(puf«ta«   friiigrkut  Lomut^ 
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\  they  may  prove  a  sword  in  a  madman's  lund,  and  not  at  all 
Jlkry,  but  pernicious  and  hurtful ;  hence  comes  the  saying,  * 
liat  steel  is  the  worst  instrument  of  death,  and  best  of  life;'  where« 
\  our  learned  and  weU-experienced  doctors  now^udays  abbrevU 
tte  tedious  and  yarious  theraupeutick  method  of  physick,  and  ia 
of  it  prescribe  their  patients  only  a  chalybeate  course,  to  satisfy 
ntentions,  judging  it  to  be  tnstar  omnium^  or  equivalent  to  all 
!r  prescriptions,  f  and,  as  a'leamed  physician  was  wont  to  say  ; 
I  true  as  steeL' 

"he  sanative  vertues  and  energies  of  those  waters  are  beyond  any 
fkarmacon  prescription  imaginable,  being  very  prevalent  against 
oent  giddiness  and  scotomta^  passions  of  the  heart,  and  fainting 
ipirits,  with  a  fear  and  dread,  as  it  were,  of  present  death.  In 
ochondriacal  and  hysterick  fits,  by  suppressing  the  analhymieu 
)f  ill  vapours,  and  hindering  damps  to  exhale  to  the  head  and 
ij  no  remedy  more  effectual.  In  scurvy,  which  is  an  endemick 
ue,  it  is  an  appropriated  and  specifick  remedy,  by  correcting 
lepraved  ferments,  and  dulcifying  the  blood.  In  hemorrhages, 
■  wfth  advice,  it  is  of  great  streng&  and  force  j  in  both  obstruc 
I  and  overflowing  of  the  terms  also,  an  excellent  remedy.  It  is 
I  agiunst  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and-  mesentery  : 
ofMe'gmaiia^  febris  alba^  seu  amatoriOy  or  green-sickness, 
e,  and  gravel;  nay,  it  cures  hydrophobia,  or  the  disease,  called 
\  fear  of  water,'  commonly  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog^ 
lodically  drank. 

[oreover,  these  waters  are  endowed  with  an  admirable  and  pow« 
L  faculty,  in  rendering  those  who  drink  of  them  fruitful  and  pro« 
c;  by  reason  of  their  spirituous  ferment,  they  enliven,  invigorate, 
actuate  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body 
spirits  thereof:  Likewise  reduce  them  from  a  saline  or  sulphu. 
8  dyscrasy,  and  sometimes  from  both,  to  a  sweet  balsamick,  spi. 
108,  and  sanguineous  temperament,  %  which  naturally  incites  and 
ires  men  and  women  to  amorous  emotions  and  titillations,  being 
ious  dispositions,  enabling  them  to  procreation.  This  may  be  the 
logy  of  this  product  in  some  sense. 

emu  comes  from  the  salt  sea,  through  many  crannies,  interstices, 
s  of  the  earth,  and  dangerous  precipices,  foaming  to  meet  her 
fed  Mars  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  y  whom  she  no  sooner  em. 
es,  but  she  is  impregnated  and  big  with  a  valiant  hero,  in  the  bed 
oiioar,  with  no  insipid  delight :  from  thence,  soon  after  this  di. 
Bon,  she  rises  triumphing  in  our  hemisphere  at  Tunbridge,gener. 
J  imparting  and  distributing  this  impregnative  faculty  to  her  vo« 
SI,  In  order  io  preserve  and  perpetuate  mapkind.^ 

To  her.  Mars,  in  a  poetical  rhapsody,  speaks : 

Tu  Dea !  tu  rerum  naturam  sola  guberhaSy 

Nee  sii/ie  te  quidquanty  dtas  in  luminis  oraSf 
Exoritur  :  nee  sit  latum  nee  amabile  quicquam* 

JNMhnam  mortU  ted  optimum  vitie  instrumenlwm. 

ptk^iu  Teltttl  panacea  nios  cetera  potilt  cxctuare  mcdtcmiefita. 

■rtlwtt  itqattBtor  umpcrameutum  con^orU.      S  Oma9  Wmim  swi  ciofaniiBHth%t»; . 
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^  Tboa  goddess !  tornest  Nature's  wheel, 
^  To  thee  all  beings  do  appeal ; 

*  Without  thee,  neitiier  joy  nor  love  we  feel. 

So  passionate  was  he  for  a  married  Venus;  To  these  lines  I  mtf 
annex  a  poetical  hypothesis,  de  aquis  chaljfbeatis^  or  chalybeate  inu 
ters,  made  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  alluding  to  the  preced- 
ing discourse: 

Quid  valet  obdurum  placide  dissolvere  Maritm  f 

Ecce  Venus  madidans  mollit  amore  Deum. 
Spuma  maris  transit  teUuris  sedula  rimas, 

Quemq;  ardetjuvenem ;  quasrit  ubiq;  furent. 
Non  erit  ergo  novum  si  nostris  emicet  uwk'Sj 

Hie  Mortem  exuUans  convent  ilia  suumm 
Salsis  in  terrw  thalamo  compUxibus  humeni^ 

Surgit  Sf  explosus  colUquefactus  amarm 
Hinc  tantis  dignwferratw  laudibus  undw : 

Mmrsprasbel  robur:  dot  Venus  alma  decus. 
Hue  quels  forma  peril:  huc^  huc^properatepueUmj 

Vospulchras  reddit  Candida  lympha  Deas. 
Hue  properate  senes^  curvans  quos  deprimel  aids^ 

Ecce  Dei  vires  exMbet  unda  suu 
Fenlriculoi  implete  mares :  implete  pueUoSy 

Quos  bibitisfonies  rivus  amoris  erunt, 
Posthac  de  Bacdho  sileant  proverbia :  friget 

Non  sine  Lenteoy  sed  sine  Marte  Venus. 

^  What  thing  can  reach  Mars  his  hard  heart  { 

*  'Tis  Venus  only  has  the  dart. 

^  The  foaming  sea  finds  Terra's  chinks, 

^  And  mad  witli  lore  into  *em  sinks. 
^  *Tis  nothing  strange  if  Venus  rise, 

^  And  iKith  in  joy,  here,  sympathise. 
^  Molsten'd  iu  salt  embraces  bed, 

^  She  melted,  rising  rears  her  head. 
* '  Uence  waters  fame  of  iron  race, 
'  ^  Mars  gives  the  strength,  Venus  the  js^race; 
^  Come  hither,  dames,  whose  beauties  fade, 

^  A  goddess  in  a  trice  is  made. 
^  Come  hither,  old,  whom  age  has  bent, 

*  God's  power  is  omnipotent. 

^  Drink,  men  and  women,  drink  and  swell,  - 

*  You  can't  drink  dry  kind  Cupid's  well. 
^  Drink,  sirs  and  ladies ;  he,  she  doVe, 

'  What  here  you  drink,  increases  love. 

*  No  more  of  Bacchus ;  Venus  chill 

^  Appears,  when  Mars  has  no  good.wilU 
^  Nay,  only  then,  to  say  I'm  bold, 
^  Venus  is  so,  when  Mars  is  cold. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  encomiums  of  the  waters,  yet  some  are 
of  opinioB,  they  are  not  proper  in  some  kind  of  maladiea :  as  la 
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m  tkemnatiiin,  ndr  in  hMkk  ferer s,  or  conummptions :  first,  by  reason 
of  th€  ill  success  they  are  wont  to  hare  in  using  these  waters.  Se^. 
condly,  because  in  them  the  parts  are  much  weakened^  and  nature 
cannot  throw  off  the,  glut  of  waters  sent  into  the  blood.  In  rheuma^ 
tick  persons  the  nervous  juice  degenerates  from  its  crasis^  and  in» 
valines  to  a  sharpish  nature,  and  is  wont  to  be  perverted  by  the  fluid 
salts  of  the  spaw.waters :  as  Dr.  Willis  well  obsenres,  ^  as  for  hecticks, 
^  they  are  commonly  of  a  fine  texture  of  body,  much  distempered  with 
^  heat,  dryness,  and  costiveness ;  all  which  symptoms  are  rather  in* 
'  creased  by  chalybeates,  than  abated :'  wherefore  the  learned  Dr. 
Willis,  in  his  chapter  of  chalybeates,  says, '  that  steel  is  not  very  pro. 
*  per  in  very  hot  and  spirituous  blood,  nor  where  the  bowels  are  of  a 
^  hot  temperament :'  neither  are  these  waters  good,  but  rather  hurtful 
to  -diose  who  are  in  perfect  health,  according  to  Ilippocrates's  senti. 
nmits,  who  says,  medio0menta  non  conveniunt  sanis :  medicaments  ^ 
are  not  convenient  for  sound  and  healthy  persons.  Moreover,  they 
are  judged  not  proper  for  women  with  child;  l>ecause  whatever 
provokes  urine,  as  these  waters  do,  provokes  also  the  terms ;  and 
whaterer  provokes  them  in  women,  causes  miscarriage ;  therefore 
not  fit  for  them  in  this  circumstance. 

Old  and  ancient  persons  are  not  to  be  too  bold  in  drinking  these 
waters,  because  their  ferments,  and  natural  faculties,  are  much 
debilitated  by  decay  of  nature,  and  not  sufficient  to  exert  their 
function,  in  distributing  these  waters,  which,  if*  remaining  in  the 
body,  and  not  carried  off,  suffocate  the  vital  flames  of  the  heart  and 
arteries ;  wine  therefore  for  them  is  most  convenient.  *  For  God 
lias  given  wine  as  a  physickJielp  against  the  morose  austerity  of 
age,  that,  by  the  moderate  use  thereof,  old  men  may,  in  a  manner, 
renew  their  lives,  and  forget  their  achs;  even  the  habit  of  the  mind, 
firom  a  hardened  condition,  is  become  soft,  as  iron,  by  the  help  of 
fire,  is  made  more  tractable;  whereupon  vvine  is  called  lac  senum^ 
tiie  old  man's  milk. 

The  method,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  df  inking  these  waters,  is  as 
foUoweth :  First,  to  drink  for  three  or  four  days  every  morning  Epsom 
<Mr  North.Hall  waters,  to  purge  the  body,  and  prepare  it  in  order  to 
Tunbridge ;  for,  unless  the  first  passages  are  cleansed,  medicines, 
designed  for  any  use,  will  be  depraved  by  the  filth  residing  in  them. 
These  purging  waters  may  be  drank  to  three  or  four  pints,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  altered  with  milk.  This  being  done,  drink  of 
Tunbridge,  walking  gently  to  the  fountain.head.  f  For  waters  are 
more  pleasant  and  profitable,  taken  at  the  fountain-lftad  ;  whence 
once  removed,  they  lose  their  vivifick  spirits,  in  which  all  vertue 
does  reside ;  which  afterwards  no  diligence  can  recover. 

For,  being  impregnated  with  spirituous  and  volatile  exhalations, 
they  easily  lose  their  yertue  by  the  avolation  of  fugitive  parts  b^ing 

^  Dens  enim  vinum  hominibns  quasi  aozilium  advenus  tenectutii  austeritatem  pharmacum 
lareitus  est,  ut  revWiscere  videantur,  &  montitiae  oblMo  capiat:  atq;  ipse  animi  habitus, 
ni(MlU  e  duro  factus  ut  ferrum  igni  impositum,  tractabilior  fiat,  unde  vinum  a  nonnulis  lac 
a«num  nomirtatur.    LmHiu. 

t  Naifi  dulciiM  a  utilius  ex  fonte  bibuntur :  dalatft  cnim  ex  prnprils  fontibut  ierl  non  potest 
quia  amittant  viviflcos  illos  ■■tiitus  in  quoq)  omnis  vivamsnti  via  contiatit,  quo*  nullo  postea 
labore  restitui  potest.    Bacckiw  <k  Thfrmis. 
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carried  at  a  distance :  That  they  are  embodied  with  such  solitik 
partS)  you  may  experience  it  sensibly,  by  putting  a  bottle  half  fall  ef 
them,  about  sun.rising,  to  your  eyes ;  and  from  tiience  yon  IHU 
perceive  such  emanations  of  effluviums  to  come  analogous  to  those  of 
Orange-peel  when  squeesed,  as  will  stimulate  and  irritate  the  tender 
tunides  of  your  eyes.  This  I  have  by  tradition  from  a  physiduii 
who  for  many  years  frequented  Tunbridge,  and  made  great  scnitinj 
into  the  nature  and  idiosyncrasta  of  these  waters ;  yet  this  I  know, 
that  chalybeate  waters  in  long  deportation,  or  being  some  space  of 
time  out  of  the  fountain,  will  not  tinge  with  galls  or  oaken  leaves,  it 
least  not  so  intensely  as  before ;  whence  I  deduce  that,  in  caniiifs 
to  some  distance,  or  being  long  out  of  the  fountain,  they  are  diverted 
of  their  martial,  and  consequently  medicinal  power,* 

They  are  to  be  drank  gradually,  and  with  leisure,  not  in  greet 
draughts,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  because  th^  are  (^k§j 
prescribed  to  purify  and  keep  in  its  due  crasis  the  blood  and  ner?oiii 
juice,  to  open  obstructions,  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  nervom 
plexus:  Now  this  they  effect,  by  insinuating  subtile  and  active  par. 
tides,  of  a  different  state  and  origin,  into  the  morbifick  mhier§j 
conquering  and  subduing  saline  and  irritative  particles  residing  ia 
the  blood,  and  carrying  some  forth  as  prisoners,  by,  uiine.  This 
mutual  f  contesty  betwixt  the  combatants  of  chalybeates  and  tfadr 
antagonist,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  an  end  in  haste,  or  in  li 
short  space  of  time ;  but  after  many  attacks  and  several  coUisioiifl, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  broken  pates  :  but  precipitate  drinking  destroys 
all  these  intentions,  and  leaves  no  time  for  alteration,  assimilation, 
or  mortification  of  particles  of  a  different  nature  and  figure ;  where, 
fore  it  i^  better  to  X  hasten  slowly,  and  drink  them  leisurely,  with 
due  intervals. 

Moreover,  great  draughts  are  generally  held  pernicious,  destrac- 
tive,  and  rather  oppressing  than  alleviating  nature ;  and,  consndering 
these  waters  are  not  vertuated  so  much  by  their  quantity  as  qualify 
inherent  in  them,  the  body  participates  more  of  the  latter,  frequently 
drinking  a  little,  than  by  pouring  in  a  vast  and  stupendious  quanti^ 
at  one  time,  like  Tricongius  Medioianensis^  who  drank  three  gallons 
at  one  drkught,  and  from  thence  took  his  name. 

The  compass  of  time,  wherein  the  waters  are  usually  drank,  is  in 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  walking  betwixt  whiles  moderately,^ 
till  you  look  red,  but  not  sweat,  lest  you  divert  them  from  the  uri- 
nary passage  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  for  the  same  matter  goedi 
by  sweat  as^by  urine,  and  cause  too  great  an  effervescency  in  the 
blood. 

The  measure  of  time  to  continue  the  drinking  of  these  waters,  for 
good  effect,  is  commonly  a  month,  or  six  weeks:  but,  by  the 
authority  of  Claudinus,  and  many  other  doctors,  we  may  continue  i 
steel  course  for  the  space  of  u  year :  Why  not  a  fortiori^  or  much 

♦  Unumquodq  }^  quo  magU  eloDKatur  a  principio  co  magis  languescit*       t  *^A*f**X**' 
"^  0-mvh  B^a^iosg.     Fettina  lente  Hippes,  omne  nimium  natane  ii|upiiciu^|   ^uotf  nf 

paiilatinn  fit,  tutura'est,  pnesertim  si  ab  uao  ad  ali^d  progrediatui:* 

'  i  Ad  ruborem  sed  non  ad  sydorem. 
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more,  the  use  of  these  waters  with  its  much  tmiety  md  benefit^  tbej 
being  the  most  perfect  course  of  steel ;  because  here  the  elerafenta  of 
steel  are  in  unconcrete  and  semmal  prmciples,  and  display  them» 
aelyes,  as  I  before  mentioned  out  of  Dr.  Sydenham  :  Supposing,  fat 
tiiis  administration,  there  be  respect  had  to  the  patient's  strength^ 
disease,  euphory,  or  welUbearing,  temperament  of  the  air,  and  otilier 
circumstances. 

They  are  to  be  taken,  gradually  increasing  and  lessening  the  dose 
at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  end  of,  th^  whole  space  of  time 
appointed  for  the  taking  of  them.  In  reference  to  the  number  of 
glasses,  in  my  judgment,  you  may  make  it  either  odd,  or  even ; 
tho'  some  philosophers,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  things  are  com- 
posed of  number,  prefer  the  odd  before  the  other,  and  attribute  to  it 
a  great  efficacy  and  perfection,  especially  in  matters  of  physick ; 
wherefore  it  is  that  many  doctors  prescribe  always  an  odd  pill,  an 
odd  draught,  or  drop,  to  be  taken  by  their  patients.  For  the  per. 
fection  thereof,  they  alledge  these  following  numbers.  As  seven 
planets,  seyen  wonders  of  the  world,  nine  muses,  God  is  three  and 
one  ;*  with  many  other  examples,  which,  for  brerity,  I  supersede, 
and  let  them  abound  in  their  own  sense. 

.  If  there  fall  rain,  then  the  waters  are  not  seasonable,  because  they 
will  be  too  much  diluted  and  weakened ;  but  a  lit£le  wet  does  no 
harm,  but  rather  good,  because  it  washes  the  salt  in  the  +  crannies 
and  interstices  of  the  earth  into  the  fountain,  and  more  intensely 
impregnates  them. 

To  correct  the  crudities  and  rawness  of  the  waters,  and  fo  acce. 
lerate  their  passing,  carraway  confects,  and  such  like  candied  seeds 
masticated,  are  very  good,  and  much  commended,  taken  betwixt 
whiles :  likewise  a  glass  of  small  white.wine  is  a  proper  yehlcle ; 
and  for  all  those  who  are  inured  to  tobacco  j:  nothing  better  than  a 
pipe  of  it  for  this  effect,  taken  betwixt  whiles.  Those,  to  whom  it  is 
offensiye,  taken  alone,  may  add  thereunto  some  tea  leaves,  or  c-atechv, 
to  qualify  the  ingratefulness  thereof,  and  render  it  inoffensive,  takqn 
pipe-wise.  This  warms  the  stomach  without  mixing  any  heterogene. 
ous  body  with  the  waters,  that  may  obstruct  their  distribution  and 
passing,  for  it  rarefies  the  pores  and  meatus  in  order  thereunto. 

,  It  is  observed,  that,  in  some,  the  waters,  being  drunk  at  the 
fountainJiead,  either  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  indispo- 
sition of  patient,  will  not  easily  pass,  but  remain  too  long  in  the 
body,  to  their  great  prejudice  and  detriment.  To  these  persons  my 
advice  is,  to  drink  them  in  their  warm  bed,  without  sleeping  (which 
hinders  all  evacuationX  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  gentle  heat  of  bed 
dilates  the  passage,  and  consequently  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
is  much  facilitated. 

The  regimen,  which  is  observed  in  eating  and  drinking  at  those 
waters,  is  as  folio weth :  first,  eschew  all  gross  and  obstructive  meats, 
asj  pork,  beef,  duck,  pudding,  sausages ;  all  fried  victuals,  as,  c^s^ 

^  Noinero  Deni  tmpare  ni\det.  f  Virtus  unlta  foitior  se  ipsa  dispena*. 

i  Nulla  salutifero  pnsstantior  herba  tabaco.  ' 

Interpone  tuis  interdum  pocula  furaii. 

ii4 
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collops  of  bacon^  moit  sorts  of  fish  and  salids;  all  Mined  id 
pickled  meats,  as,  anchories,  cacnmbeTS,  &c.  refram  from  niilk^  and 
all  milk-meats ;  eat  do  roots,  or  any  sort  of  fruit;  let  your  meat  be 
of  easy  digestion,  and  nutritlTe,  as  the  Greeks  say,  mixpiMt  mI 
voX^pof  •(.  Keep  no  days  of  fast  or  abstinence,  dniring  this  time,  if 
I  may  adfise  yon  as  a  physician,  and  not  as  a  casuist^  lest  I  incnNKl 
upon  another's  proTince,  tractent  fabrilia  fabri^  e^erf  one  in  Ul 
own  sphere. 

Fast  three  or  fonr  hours  after  the  waters,  and,  if  at  dinner  yet 
haye  an  esurine  appetite,  take  care  not  to  eat  too  much,  because  Ad 
quantity  of  waters,  you  drank,  has  relaxed  and  distended  your  ifOb 
mach ;  therefore  little  eating  is  best,  according  to  the  Latin  prorerb^ 
Qui  muUum  edere  optat  parum  eomedat :  He,  that  desines  to  cat 
much,  must  eat  little.  Avoid  Yartety  of  meats ;  but,  if  yon  indulge 
yourself  to  seteral  sorts,  let  the  easier  of  digestion  precede  the  -gnnety 
and  not  be  postponed,  as  the  Greeks  adTise  us,  tvwtwia  ^v^wnflUg^ 

Let  your  drink  be  clear,  well  fermented,  not  stale,  nor  sowM^ 
not  thick,  nor  muddy,  not  heating,  nor  cooling,  but  temperate;  tU 
ale  is  prohibited,  because  thick  and  muddy. 

■ 

Nihil  spissiiu  iUa  dum  ingertiur;  nihil  clarius  cum  egerUur: 
Ergo  in  corpore  relinquii  multas  faces, 

*  It  goes  in  thick,  and  comes  out  thin, 
^  And  therefore  leaves  its  dregs  within.' 

Begin  your  meals  with  a  glass  of  wlute.wine*;  I  recommend 
Anjou  wine  beyond  others,  because  it  is  small,  clear,  light,  vei^r 
dioretick,  and  of  a  singular  vertue  against  the  stone,  or  gravel,  and 
all  obstructions  of  the  mesentery :  yet,  tho'  you  begin  with  liquidi) 
nevertheless,  be  advised  to  conclude  with  solids :  by  this  means  yoa 
first  wash  and  fortify  your  stomach,  and  at  last  close  the  orifice 
thereof,  that  no  fumes  or  vapours  arise  to  disturb  your  head.  The 
French,  who  are  esteemed  a  wise  nation,  are  always  observed, 
boucher  la  bottle j  to  stop  the  bottle,  lest  nothing  exhale ;  so  like, 
wise  they  close  their  stomach  with  some  desatTy  or  sweet-meat,  after 
eating,  for  the  same  intent. 

All  excesses  and  debauchery,  with  late  sitting  up  at  nights,  is  per- 
nicious and  destructive,  during  this  time,  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
here  omit,  because  every  one  may  experience  it  easily  in  himself,  alter 
such  nocturnal  lucubration ;  therefore,  bibas  tit  vivcts^  sed  non  tmm 
ut  bibas;  drink  to  live,  but  not  live  to  drink. 

To  change  your  linnen  often  will  be  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
while  you  drink  these  waters,  because  many  sooty,  fetid,  sulphureous 
steams  come  from  them,  which  render  your  shirt  black,  and  some 
other  particles  obstruct  the  pores  of  your  body,  and  make  them  im- 
pervious, and  hinder  insensible  transpiration ;  which  is  an  evacuation 
for  greater,  and  more  considerable,  than  any  manifest  or  sensibk 

*  Incipe  cum  liquido:  sicco  finire  raomento.    Schola  Salernitana. 
Ut  vite$pan4U»f  depotU)iu  ineipe  canoni. 
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either  hj  stool,  or  urine,  accorfing  to  Sanctorhu'deSuMafidi 
in  h^B  Medidna  Statica. 

Daring  ,tlie  time  you  drink'  these'  waters,  it  is  necessary  to  taJHi 
some  gentle  medicine  every  fourth  or  fifth  night  going-  to  bed,  or  tnA 
mom&g  early,  drinking  these  waters  Aerenpon j  after  the  pbysick 
katii  b^nn  to  work.-^Here  aloetick  medicine  is  held  offen^ite, '  by 
reason  it  consists  of  acrimonious  and  lixiTial  parts,  apt  to  heat  iabd 
corrode  the  Tiscera:  but  this  is  easily  resoWed,  if  to  the  hloetlck  {Aiy^ 
rick  you  mix  some  resinous,  or  balsamibk  substance,  which  may  lenify, 
mitigate,  hebetate,  and  obtctndt&e  fiery  alkalies  of  aloes:  and  with 
ttib  correction,  or  preparation^  it  is  not  only  rendered  less  hurtfal', 
but  particularly  an  appropriated  medicine  to  be  taken  with  theib 
InUers:  my  usual  pill  is  If,  Maism  piiui.  ruffi  91.  reHnm  joiap  gh 
iij.  baitamReru  q.  s.  i.pUuUB\\]^wmendmhoraiomniy9uperh1bendo 
mane  aqHos  prmdkias  ad  lb.  iiij  •  pktsminuste.  Many  doctors  give 
diac&89ia  cum  manna  to  an  ounce  over  night,  which  is'  a  good  ecco^ 
prodck,  fit  for  all  ages  and  coiisfittttiogs,  and  leaves  no  ill  diatheiii 
in  the  viscera.  Another  rare  eccoprotick  and  ecphraetick  remedy 
is  highly  commended  with  these  waters,  wluch  is  tinctura  caihartioO^ 
an  ounce  of  which,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  given  in  the  first  glass, 
purgedi  dioy  tuto^  jucunde^  soon,  safe,  and  pleasantly:  for  no 
violent  catharticks  are  proper  with  these  waters,  for  fear  of  agitating 
and  irritating  nature  too  much,  and  nrnking  an  ill  impression  on  tte 
blood  and  viscera,  I  know  some,  who,  in  lieu  of  physick,  will 
take  in  the  first  glass,  to  purge  them,  a  spoonful  of  common  salt^ 
trith  very  good  success;  but  tiiis  remedy  is  not  proper  for  all  con. 
stitutions. 

Tliose  who  are  obnoxious  to  stone  or  gravel,  and  frequent  diese 
waters,  my  advice  is,  that,  the  night  preceding  drinking  them,  they 
take  an  emollient  clyster ;  and  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  be« 
fore  the  waters,  to  swallow  four  or  five  pills  of  Venice,  or  Chios 
turpentine. 

Likewise,  in  the  first  glass,  io  take  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  marsh, 
mallows;  or  let  them  take  the  bigness  of  a  bean  of  lucatdilns  balsam, 
or  turpentine  pills,  especially  if  there  be  any  excoriation  in  tlie 
kidnies,  or  bladder,  every  night  going  to  bed,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
sud  syrup  in  the  first  glass  every  morning,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
every  tiiird  or  fourth  night ;  because,  by  these  means,  the  passages 
are  lubricated,  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  rendered  more 
easy. 

Hypochondriacal  persons  may  take,  in  the  first  glass,  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  the  syrup  of  steel,  or  a^ram  of  cremor  tartar  in  powder ; 
and  so  likewise  in  all  other  distempers,  to  mix  specificks  with  chaly. 
beates,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willis  de  MorbU  HypochondriacUy  and 
many  other  learned  physicians ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  associate  their 
operation  against  the  malady. 

Now,  as  to  tlie  animi  pai^mata^  or  passions  of  the  mind :  Those, 
who  drink  these  waters,  must  be  facetious,*  merry,  chearful,  gay, 
jorial,  free  from  melancholy^  jealoosy^^suspicion,  discontent,  peevish. 
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nesSy  &c.  *  because  such  passions  as  these  corrbde  both  soul  and 
bod  J ;  impede  the  benefit  they  may  reap  by  the  waters;  nay^  in 
lieu  of  health,  they  may  catch  their  death ;  so  great  is  the  sympathy 
betwixt  body  and  soul  in  their  disorders. 

flUbMtror  umuSi  i^v;i^  lauf^iK  /A  i  mm  aSf£»  avTji  ovMraV:  JVofi  $im 
Mtmo  corpus  J  nee  sine  carpore  animus^  bene  valere  potest:  the  nual 
without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind,  cannot  be  wdL 
-r-What  a  catastrophe  ha^e  passions  of  the  mind  with  fear  and  appie. 
hensions  of  death  (which  of  all  things  is  the  most  terrible)  made  ia 
condemned  persons  bodies  in  few  days  ?  Insomuch  that  those,  'irho 
were,  before  condemnation,  young,  vigorous,  intrepid,  magnanimou, 
Upc  were  afterwards  metamorphosied  into  old,  effete^  pn8illanimoa% 
ffecayed  bodies,  whh  grey  hair,  and  Hippocratical  hceSj  which  it  H^ 
visage  of  a  dying  man,  after  being^  wasted  away  with  long  sidoMM. 
■We  experimentally  see.  that  women  impart  their  marks  of  fimqr, 
OTen  to  the  .cluld  they  carry  in  their  womb.  It  is  to  be  observed,  tiiBt 
physicians  prepossess  their  patients  with  hopes  of  cure,  to  the  end, 
that  the  effect  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of  their  physicL 
A  doctor  being  asked  the  question.  Why  he  could  not  cure  hb 
mother-in-law,  as  well  as  his  father  ?  He  wittily  replied.  That  hii 
mother-in-law  had  not  the  same  confidence,  or  raUier  fancy,  for  him, 
as  his  father  'had,  otherwise  the  cure  would  be  effected.  So  great 
you  see  is  the  influence  of  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  on  the  bodj  <tf 
man. 

Likewise  the  effects  of  the  body  are  communicated  to  the  mind: 
you  see,  for  example,  valiant,  heroick,  magnanimous  souls,  by  change 
of  temperament  of  body,  either .  by  disease,  or  old  age,  become 
timorous,  suspicious,  pusillanimous,  cowards  (omnia  tuta  timetU) 
more  like  statues  than  men.  Of  these  Hippocrates  says,  VicU  mortuoi 
amhulantes  ;  I  have  seen^ead  men  walk ;  their  body  is  a  sepulchre 
to  their  soul,  and,  as  the  Greeks  say,  o-o/jbia,  which  is  the  body,  is 
become  0^fc«,  a  sepulchre :  corpus  quod  corrumpUur  aggraoat  anu 
mam  ;  a  decayed  and  corrupting  body  is  a  load  and  burden  to  the 
soul,  and,  by  its  impurities  and  feculency,  is  infected :  Inficitur  ierrst 
sordibus  unda  Jluens. 

*  The  clearest  currents,  as  they  glide, 

*  Take  foulness  from  the  river's  side.' 

+  Ad  nullum  consurgit  opusj  cum  corpore  languetm 

*  For,  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
^  The  soul  itself  to  nothing  can  apply.' 

Wherefore,  the  way  to  have  mens  sana  %  in  corpore  sanoy  or  to  be 
every  way  sound,  is,  to  leave  pinching  cares  behind,  when  you  come 
to  Tunbridge ;  expatiate  your  mind,  and  hearken  sometimes  to  tbe 
charming  musick  you  have  here,  the  choicest  and  best  that  can  be  had; 
it  is  an  antidote  against  the  spleen. 

Duldsonum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos. 

^  Edaces  animi  curse,  solicitudin^s,  trisUtie  moerores,  atque  ejus  generis  &  fariaie  lUa 
li  pathemau  abigenda.  t  Aiuiaus.  %  fv^f^M. 
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^  Melodious  songs  do  oft  impart 
^  Refreshment  to  the  saddest  heart.' 

r  melody,  gently  soothing  nature,  disposes  and  directs  Ae  spiriti 
D  a  dancing,  and  observing  regular  motions.  You  see  musick,  by 
influence,  forces  sound  and  sober  men,  even  against  their  own 
Is,  or  thinking  of  other  things,  to  actions  emulating  the  tune 
ird.  JViUis  de  Convulsione  d  Tarantula. 
Physicians,  whom  Almighty  God  has  created  for  the  necessity  and 
i  of  mankind,{and  commands  us  to  honour  *,  are  here  many  able^ 
rthy,  and  eminent  of  that  profession ;  who,  by  ti)eir  diligent  scru. 

Y  into  the  recesses  of  nature,  are  come,  of  late  years,  to  great 
ieiction  and  knowledge  of  physlck,  here  in  England,  far  excelling 
'88  of  former  ages,  wherein  physick  laboured  under  a  dying  £(ip. 
statical  fape,  and  in  Cimmerian  datkness.  These  doctors  are,  in 
I  place,  ready  to  assist,  with  their  learned  prescriptions  and  whole. 
se  advice,  according  to  the  exigency  of  every  one,  In  order  to 
ir  health,  and  methodUcally  drinking  the  waters. — Many  learned 
faies  and  spiritual  guides  are  not  here  wanting,  whom  you  may 
sly  consult,  and  make,  choice  of,  according  to  your  inclination,  in 
ler  to  the  good  and  safety  of  your  soul. 

re  are  women^  whom  they  coil  Dippers ^  ready  to  JiU  gou  glauee 

qf  water. 

Confestim  advoliiat^  qu(B  pocula  porrigat  ultro 
Plena  perennis  aquce^  quam  fons  sine  munere  donatf 
Qualem  nee  Latium  novitj  neeGrwcia  jactat: 
Jlla  beat  siccos  fcecunda  stirpe  parentes  ; 
Dedduumque  fadt^  post  funera^  vivere  nomen  : 
Ilia  domat.febres  ;  ^T)  d  male  calculus  hwrens 
RehibuSj  autpenij  languentia  viscera  torquet^ 
lUafugat;  pellit  curas  ;  Sf^  nubila  menti 
DiscutienSy  t^tat  doctisy  sacratque  camcenis. 

With  winged  speed,  one  to  you  glasses  brings. 
With  water  fill'd,  free  as  the  living' springs; 
Whose  fame,  far  above  Rome's,  or  Greece's,  rings : 
This  biesseth  parents  with  a  fruitful  race, 
That  even  death  itself  cannot  deface : 
This  waters,  fevers,  and  the  stone  cashiers, 
That  vex'd  the  shaft  and  kidnies  many  years : 
This  chaseth  sorrow ;  clears  a  cloudy  mind 
Fits  it  for  learning ;  which,  with  muses  join' 
All  here  a  seat,  and  temple  too,  do  find. 

rhe  air,  than  which,  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life,  nothing  is 
re  necessary,  as  all  philosophers  agree  (and  the  derivation  of  the 

Y  word  air,  from  the  Greek  word  ««>,  spiroj  denotes  the  same,  being 
iposed  of  two  vowels,  alpha  and  omega,  as  principium  4r  J^nis 
?y  which  is  thQ  beginning  and  end  of  main's  life)  is  here  clear, 

f  Ecclesiasticus  xxriii.  1, 9; 
*l«VTf^  fiiW  avhp  mifOySh  iUIa^m^  oKKm, 
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serene,  lucid,  yoid,  of  anj  stinking  mephitis j  or  dtmps  arising  froa 
bogs  or  fens,  which  may  occasion  epidemical  distempers  in  the  bleed; 
fniti  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  ambient  of  the  horizon  is  filled  "wSk 
an  inexhaustible  series  of  odoriferous  and  fracrant  efflayiums,  vL 
ce8$antly  exhaling  from  sweet-scented  herbs  and  plants,  that  grow  la 
these  pajrts.  The  air,  thus  embodied,  we  perpetually  inspire,  whicb 
raises,  and,  analogically  speaking,  spiritualises  our  minds  Ukt  beyond 
all  exotick,  either  natural  or  artificial  perfumes. 

Moreover,  at  Tunbridge,  you  find  conference  with  emlnest  and 
famous  wits,  which  is  the  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
mind ;.  the  ujse  of  which  is  more  sweet,  than  any  other  action  el  our 
li^»  The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion^  m 
respect  of  it ;  for  what  is  delirered  vioa  voce,  with  a  lively  voioei 
makes  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and,  consequently,. is  mors 
adyantageous  than  reading.  Much  more  may  be  said  of  the  iwntM 
and  manifold  benefits  and  comforts  you  may  receive  at  TunbrUlge^i 
which  I  now  supersede,  hoping  these^  I  hate  mentioned,  a^  sL 
lurements  strong  enough  to  invite,  if  not  a  magnetism  to  draw  mm 
thither* 

It  is  rare  to  write  any  thing  to  that  perfection,  as  to  rescind  fiie 
occasion  of  all  objections  from  cavillers ;  wherefore,  what  I  hvn 
said  of  the  vertues  of  these  waters  would  not  be  sufficient,  if  I  do 
not  obviate  also  such  objections,  as  may  raise  scruples  in  tii^  minds 
of  those  who  make  use  of  them* 

The  first  objection  is,  that  many,  soon  after  drinking  of  fiieio 
waters,  died  ;  and  that  others,  by  the  use  of  them,  receive  no  be- 
nefit :  whence  they  infer  these  waters  to  be  improper,  noxious, 
lethiferous,  and  not  fit  to  be  drank  by  men. 

Vina  hibant  homines,  animantia  ccctera  fontes ; 
Absit  ab  humano  pectore  pottts  aquce. 

^  Let  none  but  cattle  water  drink, 
^  That  fit  for  men  no  men  can  think.* 

As  for  the  first  objection,  I  confess,  one  may  die  soon  after  taking 
waters ;  and  so  he  may  after  taking  any  thing  else :  not  that  the 
waters,  duly  prescribed,  are  the  occasion  of  death,  but,  through  In 
regularity,  disorder,  or  neglect  of  something,  that  was  to  be  done 
in  order  to  the  taking  of  them,  death  may  ensue :  nay,  men  may  die 
immediately,  or  soon  after  taking  things  indifierent  in  themselves, 
and  void  of  any  medicinal,  or  alterative  quality,  as,  for  example, 
after  eating  bread  and  butter,  or  drinking  a  glass  of  wine;  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  last  thing,  ihey  eat,  or  drank,  caused 
their  bane,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  eat,  or  drink,  any  more  of 
this  kind  of  food. 

Secondly,  Some  of  those,  who  drink  waters,  may  have  a  maladv 
f»f  a  caco^Uies-nature,  or  of  such  a  contumacy,  and  so  far  radicated, 

•  Sic  TariU  animum  studiis  Tunbrigia  roulcet, 
Ut  Tix  absentes  possis  lugcre  penutes* 
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that  it  illades  all  energy  of  ehalybeates,  or  any  Bert  of  physick.  *It 
does  not  follow  therefore,  that  this  martial  remedy  is  in^ectual,  iii 
itself,  in  order  to  cure  other  maladies  of  a  different  nature^  by  reason 
of  the  impregnable  habit  and  rooting  of  some  incurable  distempers : 
JVbfi  defamandaprmndiOy  quas  aiiis  profuere.  Celsus,  Remedies, 
which  haye  done  others  good,  are  not  to  be  undervalued ;  +  they 
exert  their  operation  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  subject,  on 
wbich  they  work :  The  sun,  for  example,  with  the  same  heat,  melts 
the  wax,  and  hardens  the  clay : 

ldmu9  ui  hie  durescitj  ^  hmc  tU  cera  Kqt^cU 
Uno  eodemque  igni. Virgilius, 

And,  by  this  reason, '  that  which  is  one  man's  meat,  may  prove 
•■other's  poiton.  So  likewise,  these  waters,  if  used  with  a  physican's 
•dTioe,  and  due  consideration,  prove  effectual  and  salubrious ;  but, 
taken  without  it,  and  by  an  indisposed  or  unprepared  body,  may  be 
ataiont,  and  sometimes  mortiferous :  Wherefore,  since  all  things  do 
not  agree  with  all  persons ;  nay,  nor  the  same  thing  always,  or  a  long 
iBDe^  witii  the  same  person ;  tiierefore  the  careful  observation,  and 
daily  advice,  of  a  prudent  physician  is  here  necessary,  that,  by  indi. 
imiioni  taken  from  things  that,  do  good,  or  hurt,  the  method  of  cure 
mqr  be  rightly  ordered,  and  now  a^  then  changed.  fViUiSj  Cq)itc 
de  Colico. 

These  waters  kill  and  expel  all  manner  of  worms,  ingendered  either 
tn  the  stomach,  intestines,  matrix,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. — 
Bjretius,  in  his  observations  of  the  Spaw.waters,  makes  mention  of  a 
Woman,  who  laboured  a  long  time  with  a  chronick  distemper  under 
(he  doctor's  hands,  without  receiving  any  benefit  by  all  their  pre. 
icriptions  and  physick  that  ehe  had  taken,  but  was,  at  last,  advised  to 
chalybeate  waters,  and,  by  drinking  of  them  with  method  and  con* 
tinvance,  avoided  several  worms  of  divers  shapes^  %ure,  and  longi. 
tode,  and  was  perfectly  cured. 

They  are  a  polychrest  remedy,  serving  for  many  uses  and  Id  ten* 
tions;  they  both  loosen  and  bind;  cool  and  make  hot;  dry  and 
moisten :  cure  distempers  of  divers  states  and  origins,  nay,  of  con. 
trary  natures  and  dispositions,  as  I  said  before.  Certainly,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  idiosyncrasia  and  properties  would  reduce  physick 
to  a  narrower  compass,  and  to  prescribe  well  the  stadium  chaly^ 
beatumj  or  chalybeate  course,  would  make  the  studying  of  so  many 
rolumes  of  the  parts  of  physick  unnecessary ;  for,  by  the  help  of 
these  waters,  we  prolong  man's  life  by  a  more  facile  and  easier 
means,  than  has  hitherto  been  known,  Veritas  ex  puteo  exathlanda : 
tnutfa  must  be  drawn  out  of  a'well. 

Provocat  fuse  lenUer  Tunbrigia  menstrua  pridenij 

Suppressa^  Sf  nimium  sistit  ubi  ilia  fiaunt. 
Nostraque  suppresses  ut  provocat  ipsa  vidssimy 

In^tnodicos  Jluxus  sic  quoque  sistit  aqua : 

* 

*  Nnn  est  in  medico  semper,  relevetur  ut  jeger  ; 

Nam  doct&  interdnm  |>ius  valet  arte  malum.       OiMiiu* 
t  ActioiMri  actiToram  aunt  m  subjactQ  dispoiito. 
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Stringunt  quippe  su&  vi  lyifnphos  sine  reku&niy 

Frigore  turn  corpus  sive  colore  juvtmi. 
Ecquis  idem  medkximen  eodemHn  corpore  credaiy 

Adoeraa  inter  se  pellere posse  mala! 

^  These  waters  fertae  have  to  ope  and  close, 
^  What  may  be  called  the  female's  monthly  rose. 
^  These  waiers  loosen,  and  as  firmly  bind^ 
^  As  in  all  fluxes  any  one  may  fii^d. 
^  By  their  own  vertue,  strengthen  and  relax, 
^  Both  heat  and  cool,  dry  clay,  and  harden  wax* 
^  'Tis  strange,  that,  in  one  body,  the  same  thing 
^  Shou'd  cross^rain'd  maladies  to  cure  bring. 

Ecce  quam  sint  naturas  omnipotentis  Det,  prudentia  Sf  poiestete 
ductw^  admiranda  opera  qute  aquas  istius  limpideB  ac  pura  benejkk 
tot  tamque  inter  se  contrarios  morbos  curat j  id  quod  ars  mediea  tine 
corporis  nox&prwstare  nequit. — Ryetius,  in  Ids  Obserrationsd^Aqiiii 
Spadanis. 

^  Behold  the  wonderful  works  of  .nature,  gnided  by  tlie  ptvdeatr 
^  and  power  of  the  Almighty  Grod,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  limpid  tod 
^  clear  water,  riie  cures  manifold,  nay,  contrary  and  opposite  mi. 
^  ladies,  which  the  art  of  physick,  without  great  detriment  to  tbt 
^  body,  cannot  do.' 

To  accelerate  and  promote  the  passing  of  these  waters  by  urine, 
Ryetius  advises  some  drops  of  spirit  of  vitriol  to  be  instilled  int^ 
their  glasses  of  water,  for  acids,  being  endowed  with  a  diuretiek 
and  penetrative  faculty,  depose  the  serum,  and  convelgb  it  to  tiie 
reins,  to  be  sent  forth  by  the  ureters. 

To  promote  evacuation  by  stool,  he  adviseth  to  mix  some  cornim 
Bait  in  powder  with  the  waters,  and  a  dram  to  every  pint,  more  or 
less,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  bearing  of  the  patient.  This 
gently  expels  the  loose  matter  contained  in  the  ventricle  and  intes^ 
tines,  and  purgeth  viscous  phlegm  adhering  to  their  tnnicles  and 
bilous  humours  from  the  pancreatick  passages :  but  it  is  not  to  bi 
taken  indiiierently  by  all  persons. 

Dumjuga  montis  aper^  dum  Jlumenpiscis  habebit^ 
Anchor  a  fans  tegris^  hie  sacra  semper  erit; 

fit  biba  accurret  (rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codris) 
Germanusy  Scotusj  Belga^  Britannus^  Iber, 

Hinc  populus  Jloretj  crescet  Tunbrigia^  quicquid 
Bellum  destruxity  mox  reparabit  aqua» 

^  Whilst  boars  on  mountains  shall  abide^  .    .- 

^  Or  fishes  in  the  river  glide ; 

*  So  long,  both  sure  and  uncontroul'd, 

^  Will  last  this  health.firm  anchor.hold. 
^  This  drink  (let  Codrus  burst  with  rage) 

*  Will  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  sage, 

*  With  German,  French,  and  Dutch  engage. 
^  Hence  people's  glory,  Tunbridge  praise, 

*  What  war  throws  down^  water  will  raise* 
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Thus  much  {br  chalybeates,  to  comply  with  your  honour's  soli. 
Stations,  hoping  this  rude  essay,  upon  a  barren  subj^ty  may  be  cul. 
titated  by  odier  philosophers  and  physicians,  better  qualified,  to,th9 
benefit  and  adtantage  of  mankind,  especially  to  your  honour's'  stu 
tisftiction  and  wei&re;  wllom  Almighty  God,  the  eyerl^sting  fountain 
and  source  of  Hying  waters,  preserve  with  long  life  and  health  in  this 
world,  and  grant  immarcescible  laurels  in  tibat  which  is  to  come; 
-which  is  the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of, 

My  Lord,  your  honour's  most  humble 

and  obedient  Servant, 

P.  M.  M.  D, 


A  SCH£M£ 

■ 

FOR 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  ROYAL  HOSPITAL, 

AND  RAISING  A  REYBNUE 
OF  FIVE  OR  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

By,  and  for  tiie  Maintenance  of  a  Corporation  of  skilful  Midwifes  and 
tuch  Foundlings,  or  exposed  Children,  as  shall  be  admitted  therein* 
As  it  was  proposed  and  addressed  to  his  Miyesty  King  James  !!• 
By  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cellier,  in  the  Month  of  June,  1687.     Now 

'  first  published  from  her  own  MS.  found  among  the  said  King's 
papers.    Folio,  containing  nine  pages. 


To  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Ms^esiif^  Ae  humble  Proposal  of 

Eluabeth  CeUierj 
Sheweth, 

X  HAT,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years  last  past,  above  six 
thousand  women  have  died  id  child.bed,  more  than  thirteeen  thousand 
children  haye  been  born  abortive,  and  above  five  thousand  chrysome 
jnfaots  have  been  buried,  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality :  above 
two  thirds  of  which,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  have  in 
.ill  probability  peiMed,  for  want  of  due  skill  and  care,  in  those 
Women  who  practise  the  art  of  midwifry.    • 

Besides  the  great  number  which  are  overlaid,  and  wilfully  mur. 
dered,  hf  their  wicked  and  cruel  mothers,  for  want  of  fit  ways  to 
conceal  ueir  shame,  and  provide  for  their  children,  as  also  the  many 
extfCfitions  on  the  offenders. 

To  remedy  which,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  thai  your  majesty  will 
lie  graciously  pleased^  by  your  royal  authority,  to  luiite  the  whole 
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That  on  ihe  lectare  days,  or  other  times  appointed  for  tiiai  pilb 
pose,  such  midwife,  in  whose  practice  any  extraordinary  occarreoti 
shall  happen,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  goremess,  and  such  of  her 
assistants,  as  shall  then  happen  to  be  present,  and  they  to  be  free  n 
his,  or  thefr  instructions. 

And  it  is  humbly  proposed,  in  the  first  years  before  the  chai^ge  of 
the  said  hospital  can  be  great,  that  out  of  the  annual  duties  arisuig 
from  the  licensed  midwives,  the  sum  of  may  be  paid  to  tk 

proposer  to  enable  her  to  provide  for  her  children,  that  nothing  mij 
divert  her  from  employing  all  her  industry  for  the  good  of  thou 
poor  exposed  children. 

And  that  all  admittance.money  which  shall  be  paid,  after  the  fint 
thousands  are  settled,  shall  be  divided  between  the  governess  andtb 
man.midwil(p  or  director4>f  the  house  for  the  time  being,  by  even  and 
equal  proportions. 

That  upon  the  admitting  any  woman  to  be  deputy  to  any  midwife^ 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  shall  be  paid,  and  the  like  sum  annmUr, 
by  quarterly  payments,  twenty  shillings  whereof  shall  be  as  a  na 
to  tiie  governess,  and  ten  shillings  to  her  secretary,  betidii 
their  necessary  lodging  and  other,  conveniencies  in  the  said  hofr 
pital. 

That  after  this  first  settlement,  no  married  woman  be  admitted  tote 
either  governess,  secretary,  or  any  of  the  twelve  principal  assittetl , 
to  the  government ;  and  that  no  married  person,  of  either  sex,  ahil 
be  suffered  to  inhabit  within  the  said  hospital,  to  avoid  such  incofr- 
yeniences  as  may  arise,  as  the  children  grow  to  maturity ;  and  IM^ 
as  soon  as  any  of  them  be  found  fit  and  capable  of  such  employmoi^ 
the  governess,  secretary,  under  governesses,  governors,  treasurer, 
register,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  house  shall  be  chosen,  as  tkf 
become  capable  thereof,  and  have  entered  themselves  to  conthmi 
members  of  the  said  society,  during  their  natural  lives ;  and  if  lof 
of  these  persons  do  marry  afterwards,  than  to  clear  their  accdHBii 
and  depart  the  house,  by  being  expelled  the  society. 

Rules  for  Governing  the  HospUaZ  of  found  Children. 

That  the  governess  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  as  likewiie  her 
secretary,  and  twelve  assistants,  who  are  to  name  twenty^our  tote 
of  the  government. 

That,  upon  the  death  of  the  governess,  her  place  be  supplied  lif  " 
her  secretary,  or  such  person  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  twel^  ' 
principal  assistants,  or  tiie  major  part  of  them,  and  the  appcs^ 
bation  of   his  majesty ;    that   the  secretary    be   chosen  by  tte 
governess,  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  w^ 
cessors. 

That,  upon  the  vacancy  of  one  of  the  twelve  principal  assistant 
hy  death  or  otherwise,  one  of  the  four.and.twenty  shall  succeed,  tf 
election  of  the  governess,  secretary,  and  the  other  eleven ;  as  als% 
the  number  of  four.and.twenty  shall  be  supplied,  by  election  of  tte 
governess,  female  secretary,  and  twelve  principal  assistants,  or  tte 
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iia|or  part  of  them ;  and,  in  all  cases,  ilie  governess  to  haye  three, 
Jid  the  secretary,  two  yoices. 

That  all  rules  for  goyeriiing  the  children,  under  fiye  years  of  age^ 
liaH  be  made  by  the  goyerness,  her  secretary,  and  their  assistants; 
liat  the  goyerument  of  the  whole,  under  such  rules,  be  in  the 
[oremess. 

That  all  female  children  shall  continue  under  the  sole  goyemment 
Lnd  direction  of  the  goyerness,  until  they  attain  the  full  age  of  twenty. 
ine  years,  or  are  married  by  her  consent. 

That  all  male  children,  at  the  age  of  fiye  years,  shall  be  separated 
rem  the  female,  and  put  under  goyemment  of  the  several  masters, 
Iff  be  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  leamiog  arts  and  trades^ 
iccording  to  their  several  capacities,  and  the  rules  of  the  house. 

That  the  principal  chaplain  be  governor  of  the  male  children  above 
iTe  years  of  age,  according  to  such  rules,  as  shall  be  made  from  time 
jQ  time,  for  well  ordering  the  said  hospital. 

That  all  parish-found  children,  under  the  age  of  three  years, 
jhall  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital,  as  soon  as  it  is  built,  for  two 
d^liDgs  per  week,  or  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  paid  at  the 
skction  of  the  overseers,  or  vestry  of  the  parish,  that  send  them, 
30  continue  there  twenty-one  years. 

'.  That  there  ^11  be  appointed  proper  mistresses,  to  instruct  all 
ie  cluldren,  under  five  years  of  age,  in  reading  and  arts,  according 
)0  their  capacities,  who  are  to  have  salaries  and  subsistence  from 
lie  house^  by  such  rules  as  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  oc. 
^yakm  happens ;  which  mistresses,  are  all  to  be  subject  to  the 
^eriness. 

That  like  mistresses  be  appointed,  for  instructing  the  female 
iUldren  in  plsun-work,  lace.making,  polnt-embroidery,  and  all  other 
emale  arts,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  under  the  like 
ppremment. 

That  masters,  in  several  mysteries,  arts,  and  handicrafts,  bo  ap. 
tainted,  to  teach  the  male  children,  as  painters,  engravers,  carvers, 
tatchmakers,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  of  all  sorts;  salemakers, 
sylors,  shoemakers,  and  many  oth^r  trades,  according  to  their  ge. 
wisses,  strengths,  and  several  capacities. 

That  an  able  register  be  appointed,  to  set  down,  and  keep,  a  due 
iceount  of  the  day  of  the  enterance  of  every  child  into  the  hospital, 
irith  the  proper  marks  of  its  body,  colour  of  its  deaths,  and  other 
litogs  about  it,  with  its  hospital  name,  and  where  it  was  found,  witli 
ts  own  name,  if  a  note  be  left  thereof,  to  the  end  that  any  one  may 
^^coover  their  lost  child,  if  they  please ;  that  the  register  take  care 
O  cause  all  children  to  be  instructed  in  fair  writing  and  accounts, 
Recording  to  their  several  capacities. 

That  all  names  are  to  be  given  by  the  governess,  and  that  every 
^bld,  upon  its  being  brought  into  the  hospital,  shall  be  marked  with 
L  cross  of  blue  under  the  brawn  of  the  arm,  with  the  day  and  year 
^  itJB  admittance ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  found  out  and  recovered^ 
F  they  fhoold  chance  to  couveigh  themselves  out  .of  the  hospital 
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to  be  maintained  by  them  in  necessary  meat, .  drkik,  cloaiiis,  and 
lodging,  during  their  natural  lires,  or  till  they  recoTer  of  their 
distempers,  so  as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  leave  the  same. 

But  no  person,  once  discliarged,  and  out  of  the  care  of  the  hoae 
for  six  months,  shall  be  capable  of  demanding  enterance  into  the 
same  again,  or  of  maintenance  from  it,  but  by  the  consent  of-  the 
goTemment  thereof  ^  and  that  such,  as  return  to  the  house,  dull 
give  good  testimony,  that  they  have  spent  their  time  well,  and  without 
scandal,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  the  society. 

That  further  rules,  for  the  establishment  and  foundation  of  the 
said  community,  or  hospital,  and  for  visiting  the  same,  may  be  ap. 
pointed  in  the  charter  for  endowing  the  same;  and  such  p^udtiei 
imposed,  on  such  as  practise  without  license  from  the  coFporation,  at 
to  your  majesty's  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

To  which  all  ia  humbly  subm|tt^   . 


THE 

PROPHECY  OF  BISHOP  USHER. 

To  which  is  added  two  Letters  ; 

ONE   FROM 

SIR    WILLIAM  BOSWELLy 

(AMBASSADOH  AT  THE  HAGUEj; 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  WILUAM    LAUD, 

LATE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY i 
THE  OTHER  FROM 

THE  RJEVEREND  JOHN  BRAMHALL, 

BISHOP  OF  DERRY  IN  IRELAND, 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  USHER, 

LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 
London,  printed  in  the  Year  1687.  Quarto,  containing  twelve  ptf^ 


JL  HE  prediction  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  Archbishop  Usher 
is  very  remarkable :  as  it  w^s  printed  about  seven  years  ago  with 
license,  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  therein  delivered,  ne?er, 
that  I  know  of,  denied,  but  confirmed  by  many,  which,  in  short,  was 
thus  z  that  the  year  before  this  holy  primate  died  (who  was  btiiM 
ia  the  Abbey  at  Weatipijister,  the  17th  of  April,  1656,  the  usurper 
Cromwell  allowing  twQ  hundred  pounds  towards  his  funeral.;  so 
g^neat  ^is  worth,  that  it  even  charmed  that  tyrant,  otherwise  fiMr  froA 
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being  a  friend  to  any  of  his  profession)  an  intimate  friend  of  the 

archbishop's  asking  him,  among  other  discourse,  what  his  present 

appr^ensions  were  concerning  a  very  great  persecution  which  should 

fkll  upon  the  chnrch  of  God  in  those  nations  of  England,  Scotland, 

and  Ireland  (of  which  he  had  heard  him  speak  with  great  confidence 

"laanj  yearii  before,  when  we  were  in  the  highest  and  fullest  state  of 

^Hitward  peace  and  settleme^it)  and  whether  he  did  believe^  those  s^ 

times  to  be  past,  or  that  they  were  yet  to  come  ?  he  answered,  that 

tiiey  werie  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  did  as  confidently  expect  it  as 

ever  he  had  done :  adding,  that  this  «ad  persecution  would  fall  upon 

all  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe.     His  friend  arguing,  that  he 

&oped  the  afiliction  might  now  be  OFer,  and  be  intended  of  our  late 

calamitous  ciyil  wars;  the  reverend  prelate  turning  towards  him, 

and  filing  his  eyes  upon  him,  with  that  serious  and  severe  look, 

.which  he  usually  had  when  he  spoke  God's  Word,  and  not  his  own, 

and  when  the  power  of  God  seemed  to  be  upon  him,  and  to  constrain 

him  to  speak,  said  thus :  Fool  not  yourselves  with  such  hopes,  for  I 

tell  you^  all,  you  have  yet  seen,  hath  been  but  the  beginning  of 

sorrows,  to  what  is  yet  to  come  upon  the  protestant  churches  of 

Christ,  who  will,  before  long^  fall  under  a  sharper,  persecution  than 

ever  yet  has  been  upon  them  ;  therefore  said  he  to  .him,  look  you  be 

not  found  in  the  outward  court,  but  a  worshiper  in  the  temple  before 

ihe  altar,  for  Christ  will  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name,  and 

call  themselves  his  people ;  and  outward  worshipers  he  will  leave 

oat,  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles.     The  outward  court,  says 

lie,   is  the  formal  christian,  who^  religion  lies  in  performing  the 

outside  duties  of  Christianity,  without  having  an  inward  life  and 

lM>wer  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to  Christ,  and  those  God  will 

leave  to  be  trodden  down,  and  swept  away  by  the  Gentiles :  but  the 

worshipers  within  the  temple,  and  before  the  altar,  are  those  who 

do  indeed  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whose  souls  are  made 

his   temples,  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  in  the  most  inSvard 

thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  vile  affec. 

tioDS,  yea,  and  their  own  wills  to  him ;  and  these  God  will  hide  in 

the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ?  And 

this  shall  be  one  great  difference  between  this  last,  and  all  the  other 

preceding  persecutions :  for,  in  the  former,  the  most  eminent  and 

spiritual  ministers  and  christians  did  generally  suffer  most,  and  were  ^ 

most  -violently  fallen  upon;  but   in   this  last  persecution,  these 

shall  be  preserved  by  God,  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that  glory  which 

shall  immediately  follow,  and  come  upon  the  church,  as  soon  as  ever 

this  storm  shall  be  over ;  for  as  it  shall  be  the  sharpest,  so  it  shall  be 

the  shortest  persecution  of  them  all ;  and  shall  only  take  away  the 

gross   h3rpocrites,  and  formal  professors,  but   the  true  spiritual 

lielievers  shall  be  preserved  till  the  calamity  be  over.past, 

,  His  friend  then  asked  him,  by  what  means  or  instruments  this 

great  trial  should  be  brought  on  ?  He  answered,  by  the  papists.    His 

friend  replied,  that  it  seemed  very  improbable  they  should  be  able 

fp  'dp  it.  since  they  were  now  little  countenanced,  and  but  few  V^ 

o  4 
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these  nations,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  more  seta^alnit 
them,  than  ever  since  the  reformation.  He  answered  again,  tiiat  it 
would  be  by  the  hands  of  the  papists,  and  in  the  way  of  a  tpddoi 
massacre,  and  that  the  then  pope  should  be  the  chief  instmOMHt 
of  it.  ,  • 

He  also  added,  that  the  papists  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  Gentikf 
spoken  of.  Key.  xi.  to  whom  the  outward  court  should  be  left,  tkl 
they  might  tread  it  under  foot ;  they  haying  received  the  Gentiles 
worship  in  their  adoring  images,  and  saints  departed,  and  in  taking 
to  themselves  many  mediators?  and  this,  said  he,  tiie  papists  are 
now  designing  among  themselves,  and  therefore  be  suce  yon  bo 
ready. 

This  gracious  man  repeated  the  same  things  in  substance  to  his 
only  daughter,  the  lady  Tyrril,  and  that  with  many  tears,  and  madi 
about  the  same  time. 
• 

A  Letter  from  Sir  William  Boswell^  to  the  most  Reverend  WiUiam 
Lmd^  late  Archhiihop  of  Canterburij^  remaining  with  Sir  Robert 
Cotton'* s  choice  Pt^rs. 

Most  reverend^ 
As  I  am  here  evpployed  by  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  your  grace 
can  testify  that  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  for  his  majesty's  id. 
'  vancement ;  neither  can  I  omit  (whenever  I  meet  with  treacheries  or 
conspiracies  against  the  church  and  state  of  England)  the  sending 
your  grace  an  account  in  general.  I  fear  matters  will -not  answer 
your  expectations,  if  your  grace  do  but  seriously  weigh  them  witii 
deliberation.  For,  be  you  assured,  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled 
the  misled  party  of  our  English  nation,  and  that  under  a  puritanical 
dress  ;  for  which  the  several  fraternities  of  that  church  have  lately 
received  indulgence  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  council  of  cardinals, 
or  to  educate  several  of  the  young  fry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
are  natives  of  his  majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  them 
in  all  manner  of  principles  and  tenents,  contrary  to  the  episcopacy 
of  the  church  of  England. 

There  are  in  the  town  of  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  two 
dangerous  impostors,  of  whom  I  have  given  notice  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  have  large  indulgences  granted  them,  and  known  to  be 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they  seem  puritans,  and  do  con- 
yerse  with  several  of  our  English  factors. 

The  one,  James  Murray,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  other  John 
Napper,  a  Yorkshire  blade.  The  main  drift  of  these  intentions  is, 
to  pull  down  the  English  episcopacy,  as  being  the  chief  support  df 
the  imperial  crown  of  our  nation :  for  which  purpose,  above  fkstj 
Romish  clergymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years,  out  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  French  king's  dominions,  to  preach  up  tlie 
Scotch  covenant,  and  Mr.  Knox's  descriptions  and  rules  within  that 
kirk,  and  to  spread  the  same  about  the  northern  coasts  of  Ejigland. 
\fity  therefore,  his  majesty  have  an  inkling  of  these  crotchets,  that  lie 
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Biglit  be  penniaded,  whoever  matters  of  the  diurch  come  before 
you^  to  refer  them  to  your  grace,  and  the  episcopal  party  of  the 
Temlm :  for  there  are  great  preparations  making  r^y  against  the 
UtuTgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England :  and  all  eyil  coUi^ 
triyances  here  and  in  France,  and  in  other  protestant  holdings,  to 
make  your  grace  and  the  episcopacy  odious  to  all  reformed  protes* 
tants  abroad.  It  has  wrought  so  much  on  divers  of  the  foreign 
■musters  of  the  protestants,  that  they  esteem  our  clergy  little  better 
than  papists.  The  main  things  that  they  hit  in  our  teeth  are,  our 
bishops  to  be  called  lords ;  the  service  of  the  church,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  communion 
tables  pl|Lced  alter.wAys,  our  manner  of  consecrations,  and  several 
other  matters  which  are  of  late  buzzed  into  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
clergy,  to  make  your  grievances  the  less  r^arded  in  case  of  a 
change,  which  is  aimed  at,  if  not  speedily  prevented. 

Your  grace's  letter  is  carefully  delivered,  by  my  gentleman's  own 
hands,  unto  the  prince. 

Thus  craving  your  grace's  hearty  prayers  for  my  undertakings 
abroad,  as  also  Cor  my  safe  arrival,  that  I  may  have  the  freedom  to 
kiss  your  grace's  hands,  and  to  tell  you  more  at  large  of  these 
things,  I  rest 

Your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

W.  B. 
Hague,  June  12, 
1640. 

A  Letter  from  the.  Right  Reverend  John  Bramhall^  Bishop  of 
Derry^  afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland^  to  the  most  Reverend 
James  Usher ^  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Most  reverend  J 
I  THANK  God  I  do  take  my  pilgrimage  patiently,  yet  I  cannot  bujf; 
condole  the  change  of  the  church  and  state  of  England ;  and  more 
in  my  pilgrimage  than  ever,  because  I  dare  not  witness  and  declare 
to  that  straying  flock  of  our  brethren  in  England,  who  have  misled 
them,  and  who  they  are  that  feed  them.  But  that  your  lordship 
may  be  more  sensible  of  the  church's  calamities,  and  of  the  dangers 
she  is  in  of  being  nuned,  if  God  be  not  merciful  unto  her,  I  have 
sent  you  a  part  of  my  discoveries,  and  it  from  credible  hands^  at 
this  present  having  so  sure  a  messenger,  and  so  fit  an  opportunity. 

It  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  year  1646,  by  order  ^rom  Rome, 
above  one.hundred  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  sent  into  England, 
consisting  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  part  of  these  within  the  several 
schools  there  appointed  for  their  instructions.  In  each  of  these 
Romish  nurseries,  these  scholars  were  taught  several  handicraft. 
trades  and  .callings,  as  their  ingenuities  were  most  bending,  besides 
their  orders,  or  functions  of  that  church. 

They  have  many  yet  at  Paris  a  fitting  up  to  be  sent  over,  who 
twice  in  the  week  oppose  one  another  ^  one  preterudiD^  ^t^^^Vfirsi^ 
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the  other  independency;  some  anabaptinn,  and  other  contrtfj 
tenents,  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  England,  and  to 
all  the  reformed  churches  here  abroad.  But  they  are  wiiely]Me. 
paring  io  prevent  these  designs,  which  I  heartily  wish  wera  CMii' 
dered  in  England  among  the  wise  there. 

IVlien  the  Romish  orders  do  thus  argue  pro  and  con,  thersii 
appointed  one  of  the  learned  of  those  convents,  to  take  notes,  and  to 
judge :  and,  as  he  finds  their  fancies,  whether  for  presbytery,  inde* 
pendency,  anabaptism,  atheism,  or  foranynewtenents,  soaccordhii^ 
they  are  to  act,  and  to  exercise  their  wits.  Upon  their  permiMioB 
when  they  be  sent  abroad,  they  enter  their  names  in  the  oonieit 
registery,  also  their  licenses :  if  a  Franciscan,  if  a  Dominican,  or 
Jesuit,  or  any  other  order,  having  several  names  there  entered  in 
their  license ;  in  case  of  a  discovery  in  one  place,  then  to  fly  to 
another,  and  there  to  change  their  names  or  habit. 

^  For  an  assurance  of  their  constancy  to  their  several  orders,  they 
are  to  give  monthly  intelligence  io  their  fraternities,  of  all  aflhirs^ 
wherever  they  be  dispersed :  so  that  the  English  abroad  know  news 
better  than  you  at  home. 

When  they  return  into  England,  they  are  taught  their  lesson,  io 
say,  if  any  enquire  from  whence  they  come,  that  they  were  po«r 
christians  formerly  that  fled  beyond  sea  for  their  religion  sake,  and 
are  now  returned,  with  glad  news,  to  enjoy  their  liberty  of  coiu 
science. 

The  hundred  men,  that  went  over  in  1646,  were  most  of  tiiem 
soldiers  in  the  parliament's  army,  and  were  daily  to  correspond  wiA 
those  Romanists  in  our  late  king's  army,  that  were  lately  at  Oxford, 
and  pretended  to  fight  for  his  sacred  majesty ;  for,  at  that  time,  there 
were  some  Roman  Catholicks,  who  did  not  know  the  design  contriT. 
ing  against  our  church  and  state  of  England. 

But  the  year  following,  1647,  many  of  those  Romish  orders,  who 
came  over  the  year  before,  were  in  consultation  together,  knowing 
each  other.  And  those  of  the  king's  party,  asking  some,  why  they* 
took  with  the  parliament  side,  and  asking  others,  whether  tfaejr 
were  bewitched  to  turn  puritans  ?  not  knowing  their  design  :  but, 
at  last,  secret  bulls,  and  licenses  being  produced,  by  those  of  the 
parliament's  side,  it  was  declared  between  them,  there  was  no  better 
design  to  confound  the  church  of  England,  than  by  pretending  liberty 
of  conscience.  It  was  argued  then,  that  England  would  be  a  second 
Holland,  a  commonwealth ;  and,  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
king?  It  was  answered,  would  to  God  it  were  come  to  that  point. 
It  was  again  replied,  yourselves  have  preached  so  much  against 
Rome,  and  his  holiness,  that  Rome,  and  her  Romanists,  will  be  little 
the  better  for  that  change:  but  it  was  answered,  you  shall  have 
mass  sufficient  for  an  hundred.thousand  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
governors  never  the  wiser.  Then  some  of  the  mercifuUest  of  the 
Romanists  said,  this  cannot  be  done,  unless  the  king  die:  upoi 
which  argument,  the  Romish  orders  thus  licensed,  and  in  the  parlii*' 
Hit  army,  wrote  unto  their  several  convents,  but  especially  to  the 

topnists,  Tf liether  it  may  be  scrupled  to  make  away  our  late  godljr 
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king,  and  his  majesty  his  son,  our  king  and  master,  who,  blessed  be 
€rod,  hath  escaped  their  Romish  snares  laid  for  him  ?  It  was  returned 
from  the  Sorbonists,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Roman  Catholicks  to 
work  changes  in  governments  for  the  mother.church's  advancement, 
and  chiefly  in  an  heretical  kingdom ;  and  so  lawfully  make  away 
llie  king. 

^  Thus  much,  to  my  knowledge,  have  1  seen  and  heard,  since  my 
leaving  your  lordship,  which  I  thought  very  requisite  to  inform 
TOur  grace;  for  myself  would  hardly  have  credited  these  things, 
Ittid  not  mine  eyes  seen  sure  evidence  of  the  same.  Let  these  things 
Bleep  within  your  gracious  lordship's  breast,  and  not  awake  but 
upon  sure  grounds,  for  this  age  can  trust  no  man,  there  being  so 
great  fallacy  amongst  men.  So  the  Lord  preserve  your  lordship  in 
liealth,  for  the  nation's  good,  and  the  benefit  of  your  friends ;  which 
shall  be  the  prayers  of  . 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Deeensis. 
Jtf/^20,  1654. 

These  two  letti^s  were  taken  out  of  that  treasury  of  choice  let. 
ters,  published  by  Dr.  Parr,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  printed  foe 
Nathaniel  Ranew,  at  the  King's-Arms,  in  St,  Paul's  Church.yard, 
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THE  MEASURES  OF  SUBMISSION 

TO 

THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY; 

Jbndoj  the  Grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  lawful  or  necessary  for 
Subjects  to  defend  their  Religion^  Lives  y  and  Liberties » 

([From  sixteen  pages,  Quarto,  printed  in  the  Yejir  1688.] 
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HIS  enquiry  cannot  be  regularly  made,  'but  by  taking,  in  the 
first  place,  a  true  and  full  view  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and 
mere  particularly  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  whether  it  is 
lodged  in  one  or  more  persons. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  put  no  difference  nor 
sobordination  among  men,  ejli:cept  it  be  that  of  children  to  parents, 
or  of  wives  to  their  husbands ;  so  that,  widi  relation  to  the  law  of 
nature^  ^  all  men  are  born  free' ;  and  thi9  liberty  must  still  be  sup. 
posed  intire,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  coatnucU)  'gio^'^'Di.Vi 
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and  laws ;  for  a  man  can  either  bind  himself  to  be  a  serrant,  or  sell 
himself  to  be  a  slave,  by  which  he  becomes  in  the  power  of  another, 
only  so  far  as  it  was  provided  by  the  contract :  since  all  that  liberty, 
which  was  not  expresly  given  away,  remains  still  intire ;  so  tbat 
the  plea  for  liberty  always  proves  itself,  unless  it  appears  tha^  it  is 
given  up,  or  limited  by  any  special  agreement. 

2.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  as  the  light  of  nature  has  planted  in 
all  men  a  natural  principle  of  the  '  love  of  life',  and  of  a  ^desire  to  pie. 
serve  it%  so  the  common  principles  of  all  religion  agree  in  this,  tint, 
God  having  set  us  in  this  world,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  tkt 
being,  which  he  has  given  us,  by  all  just  and  lawful  vmys^  Now 
this  duty  of  self.preservation  is  exerted  in  instances  of  two  sorts; 
the  one  is  in  the  resisting  of  violent  aggressors,  the  other  is  the  takiog 
of  just  revenges  of  those  who  have  invaded  us  so  secretly,  that  we  could 
not  prevent  tiiem,  and  so  violently,  that  we  could  not  resist  them.  In 
which  cases,  the  principle  of  self-preservation  warrants  us,  both  to 
recover  what  is  our  own,  with  just  damages,  and  also  to  put  such 
unjust  persons  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  like  injuries  any  more, 
either  to  ourselves,  or  any  others.  Now,  in  these  instances  of  self. 
preservation,  this' difference  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  cannot 
be  limited,  by  uny  slow  forms,  since  a  pressing  danger  requires  a 
vigorous  repulse,  and  cannot  admit  of  delays ;  whereas  the  second, 
of  taking  revenges  or  reparations,  is  not  of  such  haste,  but  that  it 
may  be  brought  under  rules  and  forms. 

3.  The  true  and  original  notion  of  civil  society  and  government  is, 
that  it  is  a  compromise  made  by  such  a  body  of  men,  by  which 
they  resign  up  the  right  of  demanding  reparations,  eidier  in  the 
way  of  justice  against  one  another,  or  in  the  way  of  war  against 
their  neighbours,  to  such  a  single  person,  or  to  such  a  body  of  men, 
as  they  think  fit  to  trust  with  this.  And  in  the  management  of  this 
civil  society,  great  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  power  of 
making  laws  for  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  power  of 
executing  these  laws ;  the  supreme  authority  must  still  be  supposed 
to  be  lodged  with  those  who  have  the  legislative  power  reserved  to 
them ;  but  not  with  those  who  have  only  the  executive,  which  Is 
plainly  a  trust,  when  it  is  separated  from  the  legislative  power ;  and 
all  trusts,  by  their  nature,  import,  that  those,  to  whom  they  are 
given,  are  accountable,  even  though  that  it  should  not  be  expresly 
specified  in  the  words  of  the  trust  itself. 

4.  It  cannot  be  supposed  by  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
that  God  has  authorised  any  one  form  of  government,  any  other  way, 
than  as  the  general  rules  of  order  and  of  justice  oblige  all  men  not 
to  subvert  constitutions,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  nor  in« 
vade  those  rights,  with  which  the  law  may  have  vested  some  persons; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  private  contracts  lodge  or  transact  prifate 
rights,  so  the  publick  laws  can  likewise  lodge  such  rights,  prero* 
gatives,  and  revenues,  in  those  under  whose  protection  they  put 
themselves ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  come  to  have  as 
good  a  title  to  these,  as  any  private  person  can  have  to  hisprqperty; 
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96  tbat  it  becomes  an  act  of  high  injustice  and  violence  to  invade 
these,  which  is  so  far  a  greater  sin,  than  any  such  actions  would  be 
ligainst  a  private  person,  as  the  publick  peace  and  order  is  preferable 
to  all  private  considerations  whatsoever.  So  that,  in  truth,  the 
l>rinciples  of  natural  religion  give  those  that  are  in  author!^  no 
power  at  all ;  but  they  do  only  secure  them  in  the  possefiteion  of  that 
which  is  theirs  by  law.  And  as  no  considerations  of  religion  can 
bind  me  to  pay  another  more  than  I  indeed  owe  him,  but  do  only 
bind  me  more  strictly  to  pay  what  I  owe ;  so  the  considerations  of 
religion  do,  indeed,  bring  subjects  under  stricter  obligations  to  pay 
9A\  due  ail^iance  and  submission  to  their  princes ;  but  they  do  not 
at  all  extend  that  allegiance  further  than  the  law  carries  it 

And  though  a  man  has  no  divine  right  to  his  property,  but  has 
acquired  it  by  human  means,  such  as  succession,  or  industry,  yet  he 
has  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  from  a  divine  right :  so^ 
though  princes  have  no  immediate  warrants  from  heaven,  either  for 
their  original  titles,  or  for  the  extent  of  them,  yet  they  are  secured 
in  the  possession  of  them,  by  the  principles  and  rules  of  natural 
religion. 

5.  It  is  to  be  considered  that,  as  a  private  person  can  bind  hinu 
self  to  another  man's  service  by  different  d^rees,  either  as  an  ordi- 
nary servant  for  wages,  or  as  an  appropriate  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
apprentice ;  or,  by  a  total  giving  himself  up  to  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  slavery.  In  all  which  cases,  the  general  name  of  master 
may  be  equally  used ;  yet  the  degrees  of  his  power  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract;  so,  likewise,  bodies  of  men  can  give 
themselves  up,  in  different  degrees,  to  the  conduct  of  others.  And, 
therefore,  though  all  those  may  carry  the  same  name  of  king,  yet 
every  one's  power  is  to  be  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  authority 
which  is  lodged  in  him,  and  not  from  any  general  speculations 
founded  on  some  equivocal  terms,  such  as  king,  sovereign,  oj^ 
supreme. 

6*  It  is  certain,  that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  may  set  up  whom  he  will,  to  rule  over  other  men ;  but  this 
declaration  of  his  will  must  be  made  evident  by  prophets,  or  other 
extraordinary  men  sent  by  him,  who  have  some  manifest  proofs  of 
the  divine  authority,  that  is  committed  to  them,  on  such  occasions ; 
and  upon  such  persons  declaring  the  will  of  God,  in  favour  of  any 
others,  that  declaration  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  obeyed.  But  this 
pretence  of  a  divine  delegation  can  be  carried  no  farther  than  to 
those  who  are  thus  expresly  marked  out,  and  is  unjustly  claimed  by 
those  who  can  prove  no  such  declaration  to  have  been  ever  made  in 
favour  of  them,  or  their  families.  Nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  to 
conclude,  from  their  being  in  possession,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  it  should  be  so;  this  justifies  all  usurpers,  when  they  are  sue. 
cessful. 

7.  The  measures  of  power,  and,  by  consequence,  of  obedience, 
must  be  taken  from  the  express  laws  of  any  state,  or  body  of  men, 
from  the  oaths  that  they  swear ;  or'  from  immemorial  prescription, 
and  a  long  possession,  which  both  give  a  title,  and,  vol  id^  \»w\^Vt«j:X^ 
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of  time,  make  a  bad  one  become  good ;  since  prescripiioii,  yfAea  tt 
passes  the  memory  of  man,  and  is  not  disputed  by  any  other  pre* 
tender,  gives,  by  the  common  sense  of  all  men,  a  just  and  good 
title.  So,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  degrees  of  all  tiTil  authoritj, 
are  to  be  taken  either  from  express  laws,  immemorial  customs,  or 
from  particular  oaths,  which  the  subjects  swear  to  their  prinoei; 
this  being  still  to  be  laid  down  for  a  principle,  that,  m  all  the  dib' 
putes  between  power  and  liberty,  power  must  always  be  proved. 
but  liberty  proves,  itself ;  the  one  being  founded  only  up^n  positive 
law,  and  the  other  upon  the  law  of  nature. 

8.  If,  from  the  general  principles  of  human  society,  and  natuid 
religion^  we  carry  this  matter  to  be  examined  by  the  Scriptures,  it  h 
clear,  that  all  the  passages,  that  are  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  not 
to  be  made  use  of  in  this  matter,  on  neither  side.     For  as  the  tend 
of  Canaan  was  given  to  the  Jews,  by  an  immediate  grant  from  heaTeii, 
so  God  reserved  still  this  to  himself,  and  to  the  declarations  that  lie 
should  make  from  time  to  time,  either  by  his  prophets,  or  by  the 
answers  that  came  from  the  cloud  of  glory  that  was  between  the 
cherubim s;  to  set  up  judges  or  kings  over  them,  and  to  pull  then 
down  ag&in  as  he  thought  fit,  here  was  an  express  delegation  made 
by  God;  and  therefore  all  that  was  done  in  that  (tispensatiea^ 
either  for  or  against  princes,  is  not  to  be  miade  use  of  in  any  other 
state,  that  is  founded  on  another  bottom  and  constitution ;  and  ell 
the  expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  kings,  since  they 
belong  to  persons  that  were  immediately  designed  by  God,  are  witiu 
out  any  sort  of  reason  applied  to  those  who  can  pretend  to  no  sadi 
designation,  neither  for  tiiem selves  nor  for  their  ancestors. 

9.  As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  plain,  that  there  are  no  mlet 
given  in  it,  neither  for  the  forms  of  government  in  general,  nor  for. 
the  degrees  of  any  one  form  in  pvticular,  but  the  general  rules  of 
justice,  order,  and  peace,  being  established  in  it  upon  higher  morf 
lives,  and  more  binding  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  in  anj 
other  religion  whatsoever,  we  are  most  strictly  bound  by  it,  to 
observe  the  constitution  in  which  we  are ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  die 
rules,  set  us  in  the  gospel,  can  be  carried  no  further.  It  is,  indeed, 
clear  from  the  New-  Tc^stament,  tliat  the  christian  religion,  as  such, 
gives  us  no  grounds  to  defend  or  propagate  it  by  force.  It  is  s 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  of  faith  and  patience  under  it ;  and  if,  by  ' 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  and  of  any  constitution  of  government 
under  which  we  are  born,  we  are  brought  under  sufferings,  for  oxir 
professing  of  it,  we  may  indeed  retire  and  fly  out  of  any  such 
country,  if  we  can ;  but,  if  that  is  denied  us,  we  must  then,  according 
to  this  religion,  submit  to  those  sufferhigs  under  which  we  may  be 
brought,  considering  that  Ciod  will  be  glorified  by  us  in  so  doing, 
and  that  he  will  both  support  us  under  our  sufferings,  and  glorlouslj 
reward  us  for  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  christian  religion,  during  the  three  fir^  • 
centuries,  under  heathen  emperors,  and  a  constitution  in  whicl^ 
paganism  was  established  by  law ;  but  if,  by  the  laws  of  any  govern, 
meut^  the  christian  religion,  or  any  form  of  it,  is  become  a  part  (A 
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the  subject's  property,  it  the^  falls  under  another  consideration,  not 
as  it  is  a  religion,  but  as  it  is  become  ,one  of  the  principal  rights  of 
the  subjects,  to  believe  and  profess  it^  and  then  we  must  judge  of 
the  invasions  made  on  that,  as  we  do  of  any  other  invasion  that  is 
made  pn  our  rights. 

10*  All  the  passages  in  tbe  New  Testament,  that  relate  to  civil 
government,  are  to  be  expounded  as  they  were  truly  meant,  in 
opposition  to  that  false  notion  of  the  Jews,  who  believed  themsehres 
to  be  so  immediately  under  the  divine  authority,  that  they  would  not 
become  the  subjects  of  auy  other  power ;  particularly  of  one  that 
was  not  of  their  nation,  or  of  their  religion ;  therefore  they  thought, 
they  could  not  be  under  the  Roman  yoke,  nor  bound  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  but  judged  that  they  were  only  subject  out  of  fear,  by 
reason  of  the  force  that  lay  on  them,  but  not,  for  conscience-ssdce  ; 
and  so  in  all  their  dispersion,  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  tiiey 
thought  they  were  God's  freemen,  and  made  use  of  this  pretended 
*libertyas4  cloke  of  maliciousness'.  In  opposition  to  all  which, 
since  in  a  course  of  many  years  they  had  asked  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  were  come  under  their  authority,  our  Saviour 
ordered  them  to  continue  in  tliat  by  his  saying,  ^Render  to  Caesar 
tliat  which  is  Caesar's' ;  and  both  St.  Faul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  St.  Peter  in  his  general  epistle,  have  very  positively  condemnea 
that  pernicious  maxim,  but  without  any  formal  declarations  made  of 
the  rules  or  measures  of  government.  And,  since  both  the  people 
and  senate  of  Rome  had  acknowledged  the  power  that  Augustus  had, 
indeed,  violently  usurped,  it  became  legal  when  it  was  thus  submitted 
to,  and  confirmed  botii  by  the  senate  and  people ;  and  it  was  esta. 
blished  in  his  family  by  a  long  prescription,  when  these  epistles  were 
writ ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  all  that  is  in  the  New  Testa. 
ment,  upon  this  subject,  imports  n»  more  but  that  all  christians  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  government,  and  submit  to  it,  according 
to  the  constitution  that  is  settled  by  law. 

11.  We  are  then  at  last  brought  to  the  constitution  of  our  English 
^rovernment ;  so  that  no  general  considerations  from  the  speculations 
about  sovereign  power,,  nor  from  any  passages  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  ought  to  determine  us  in  this  matter ;  which  must 
be  fixed  from  the  laws  and  regulations  that  have  been  made  among 
us.  It  is  then  certain,  that  witfi  relation  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  government,  the  law  has  lodged  that  singly  in  the  king,  so  that 
the  whole  administration  of  it  is  in  him ;  but  the  legislative  power  is 
lodged  between  tiie  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  so  that 
the  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws  is  not  singly  in  the  king, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  two  houses  concur  with  him.  It  is  also  clear, 
that  the  king  has  such  a  determined  extent  of  prerogative,  beyond 
which  he  has  no  authority:  as  for  instance,  if  he  levies  money  of 
his  people,  without  a  law  impowering  him  to  it,  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  power,  and  asks  that,  to  which  he  has  no  right,  so  that 
there  lies  no  obligation  on  the  subject  to  grant  it ;  and  if  any  in 
his  name  use  violence  for  the  obtaining  it,  they  are  to  be  looked  on, 
as  so  many  robbers,  thkt  invade  pur  property,  and  they  b^u\^  VvA«<qlV. 
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aggressors,  the  principle  of  self-preserration  seems  here  to  tak9 
place,  and  to  warrant  as  Tiolent  a  resistance. 

12.  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  England  is  a  free 
nation,  that  has  its  liberties  and  properties  preserved  to  it  by  maaj. 
positive  £ind  express  laws.  If  then  we  have  a  right  to  our  property, 
we  must  likewise  be  supposed  to  have  a  right  to  preserve  it^  for 
these  rights  are  by  the  law  secured  against  the  invasions  of  the 
prerogative,  and  by  consequence  we  must  have  a  right  to  preserre 
them  against  those  invasions.     It  is  also  evidently  declared  by  our 
law,  that  all  orders  and  warrants,  that  are  issued,  not  in  oppositioB 
to  them,  are  null  of  themselves ;  and  by  consequence,  any  tlwt  pre- 
tend to  have  commissions  from  the  king,  for  those  ends,  are  to  be 
considered,  as  if  they  had  none  at  all :  since  these  commissionS| 
being  void  of  themselves,  are  indeed  no  commissions  in  the  constnfc* 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  those,  who  act  in  virtue  of  fhem,  ars 
still  to  be  considered,  as  private  persons,  who  come  to  invade  and 
disturb  us.     It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  points 
that  are  justly  disputable  and  doubtful,   and  others  that  are  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  plain  that  any  objections,  that  can  be  made  ts 
them,  are  rather  forced  pretences,  than  so  much  as  plausible  eoloiuSi 
It  is  true,  if  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  interest  of  the  pnblick  pesos 
and  order  ought  to  carry  it ;  but  the  case  is  quite  dlfierent,  when 
tlie  invasions,  that  are  made  upon  liberty  and  property,  are  plaia 
and  visible  to  all  that  consider  them. 

13.  The  main  and  great  difficulty  here,  is,  that  though  oar 
government  does  indeed  assert  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  yet  tliere 
are  many  express  laws  made,  that  lodge  the  militia  singly  in  the 
king,  that  make  it  plainly  unlawful,  upon  any  pretence  wbatsoeier. 
to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him ;  in 
these  laws  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  oath,  which  all  that  hftTe 
borne  any  employment  either  in  church  or  state  have  sworn ;  an! 
therefore  th^se  laws,  for  the  assuring  our  liberties,  do  indeed  biiri 
the  king's  conscience,  and  may  affect  his  ministers ;  yet,  since  it  isi 
maxim  of  our  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  these  cannot  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  justify  our  taking  arms  against  him,  be  tte 
transgressions  of  Jaw  ever  so  many  and  so  manifest :  and,  since  dui 
has  been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  it  will  be 
a  very  heavy  imputation  on  us,  if  it  appears,  that  though  We  held 
these  opinions,  as  long  as  the  court  and  the  crown  have  fttvonredufli 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  court  turns  against  us,  we  change  our  principles. 

14.  Here  is  the  true  difficulty  of  this  whole  matter,  and  ther^ore 
it  ought  to  be  exactly  considered.  First,  all  general  words,  bof 
large  soever,  are  still  supposed  to  have  a  tacit  exception,  and  resenei 
in  them,  if  the  matter  seems  to  require  it.  Children  are  commanded 
to  obey  their  parents  in  all  things ;  wives  are  declared,  by  the  scrip- 
ture, to  be  subject  to  their  husbands  in  all  things;  as  the  church  b 
unto  Christ :  and  yet  how  comprehensive  soever  these  words  may 
seem  to  be,  there  is  still  a  reserve  to  be  understood  in  them ;  and 
though,  by  our  form  of  marriage,  the  parties  swear  to  one  another, 
till  death  them  do  part,  yet  few  doubt  but  this  bond  is  dissolved  hf 
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adultery,  though  it  is  not  named ;  for  odious  things  ought  not  to  be 
suBp^ctedj  and  therefore  not  named  upon  such  occasions :  But,  when 
tliey  fall  out,  they  carry  still  their  owu  force  with  them.  2.  When 
there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  two  articles  in  i}ie  coiisti. 
tution,  we  ought  to  examine  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  evident 
and  the  most  important,  and  so  we  ought  to  fix  upon  it,  and  then 
we  must  gi?e  such  an  accommodating  sense  to  that  which  seems  to 
contradict  it,  that  so  we  may  reconcile  those  together.  Here  then 
are  two  seeming  contradictions  in  our  constitution :  the  one  is,  the 
publick  liberties  of  the  nation ;  the  Other  is,  the  renouncing  of  all 
resistance,  in  case  that  were  invaded.  It  is  plain,  that  our  liberty  is 
only  a  thing  that  we  enjoy  at  the  king's  discretion,  and  during  his 
pleasure,  if  the  other  against  all  resistance  is  to  be  understood, 
tccordiqg  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  words ;  therefore  since  the 
chief  design  of  our  whole  law,  and  all  the  several  rules  of  our  con. 
ititption,  is  to  secure  and  maintain  our  liberty,  we  ought  to  lay  that 
down  for  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  both  the  most  plain  and  the  most 
important  of  the  two:  and  therefore  the  other  article  against  re. 
ebtance  ought  to  be  so  softened,  as  that  it  do  not  destroy  this. 
3.  Since  it  is  by  a  law,  that  inesistance  is  condemned,  we  ought  to 
understand  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  it  doth  not  destroy  all  other, 
laws :  and  therefore  the  intent  of  this  law  must  only  relate  to  the 
execative.  power,,  which  is  in  the  king,  an^  not  to  the  legislative,  in 
irhich  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  legislators,  who  made  that  law^ 
iateoded  to  give  up  that,  which  we  plainly  see  they  resolved  still  to 
preserve  intire,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution.  So  then  the 
]M>t  resisting  the  king  can  only  be  applied  to  the  executive  power, 
'  that  80,  upon  no  pretence  of  ill  administrations  in  the  execution  of 
tbe  law,  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist  him ;  but  this  cannot  with  any 
rauon  be  extended  to  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  power,  or  to  a 
total  subversion  of  the  government.  For  it  being  plain,  that  the 
Itw  did  not  design  to  lo(^e  that  power  in  the  king ;  it  is  also  plain, 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  secure  him  in  it,  in  case  h^  should  set  about 
it  4.  The  law  mentioning  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by  him, 
■v  ihews  plainly,  that  it  only  designed  to  secure  the  king  in  the  exe* 
h\ '  cutive  power :  for  the  word  Commission  necessarily  imports  this, 
Iff'  (iiioe,  if  it  is  not  according  to  law,  it  is  no  commission ;  and  by  con. 
■oqnenoe,  those  who  act,  in  virtue  of  it,  are  not  commissioned  by  the 
bug,  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  king  likewise  imports,  a  prince 
clotthed  by  law  with  the  regal  prerogative ;  but,  if  he  goes  to  subvert 
^  whole  foundation  of  the  government,  he  subverts  that  by  which 
^9  himself  has  his  power,  and  by  consequence  he  annuls  his  own" 
Power,  and  then  he  ceases  to  be  king,  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
tilat,  upon  which  his  own  authority  is  founded. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  asserters  of  monarchical 
power,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  king  may  fall  from  his  power,  and  in 
^^er  cases  that 'he  may  fall  from  the  exercise  of  it ;  his  deserting  his 
I>eople^  his  going  about  to  inslave,  or  sell  them  to  any.  other,  or  a 
furious  going  about  to  destroy  them,  are^  in  tl^e  opinion  of  the  most. 
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moftarchical  lawyers,  such  abuses,  that  they  naturally  direst  thoii^' 
that  are  guilty  of  them,  of  their  whole  authority.  Infamy  or  phresty 
do  also  put  them  under  the  guardianship  of  others.  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have,  at  least,  secretly  approved  of  the  putting  the 
late  King  of  Portugal  under  a  guardianship,  and  the  keeping  Im 
still  prisoner,  for  a  few  acts  of  rage,  that  had  been  fatal  to  a  veiy 
few  persons  t  and  eren  our  court  gave  the  first  couQtenance  to  if 
though  of  all  others  the  late  king  had  the  most  reason  to  hare  done 
it  at  least  last  of  all,  since  it  justified  a  younger  brother's  sapplantbg 
ihe  elder ;  yet  the  eridence  of  the  tiling  carried  it  even  against  uu 
terest ;  therefore,  if  a  king  go  about  to  subvert  the  goyemment,  and 
to  overturn  the  whole  constitution,  he  by  this  must  be  supposed 
either  to  fall  from  his  power,  or  at  least  from  the  exercise  of  it,  w 
far  as  that  he  ought  to  be  put  under  guardians :  and,  according  to 
the  case  of  Portu^,  the  next  heir  falls  naturally  to  be  the  guardkn. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  to  see  in  fact  whether  the 
foundations  of  this  government  have  been  struck  at,  and  whedttr 
those  errors,  that  have  been  perhaps  committed,  are  only  such  maL 
versations,  as  ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  human  frailty,  and  te  tiie 
ignorance,  inadvertencies,  or  passions,  to  which  all  princes  may  be 
subject,  as  well  as  other  men ;  but  this  will  best  appear,  if  we  ooiu 
cider,  what  are  the  fundamental  points  of  our  government^  and  the 
chief  securities  that  we  have  for  our  liberties. 

The  authority  of  the  law  is,  indeed,  all  in  one  word,  so  that,  if 
the  king  pretend  to  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws,  there  is  noAiog 
left,  upon  which  the  subject  can  depend ;  and  yet,  as  if  dispensiiig 
power  were  not  enough,  if  laws  are  wholly  suspended  for  all  time 
coming,  this  is  plainly  a  repealing  of  them,  when  likewise  the  men, 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  justice  is  put  by  law,  such  if 
judges  and  sheriffs,  are  allowed  to  tread  all  laws  under  foot,  erea 
theft,  that  infer  an  incapacity  on  themselves,  if  they  violate  them; 
this  is  such  a  breaking  of  the  whole  constitution,  that  we  can  oe 
more  have  the  administration  of  justice,  so  that  it  is  really  a  dissoliu 
tlon  of  the  government ;  since  all  tryals,  sentences,  and  the  exe- 
cutions of  them  are  become  so  many  unlawful  acts,  that  are  null  and 
void  of  themselves. 

The  next  thing  in  our  constitutfon,  which  secures  to  us  our  Uwi 
and  liberties,  is  a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  Now  not  to  mentioa 
the  breach  of  the  law  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  being  above  three 
years  since  we  had  a  session,  that  erected  any  law;  methods  hue 
been  taken,  and  are  daily  taking,  that  render  this  impossible.  Fuw 
1  laments  ought  to  be  chosen  with  an  intire  liberty,  and  without  either 
force  or  pre-engagements,  how  they  will  vote,  if  they  were  ohosei 
themselves ;  or  how  they  will  give  their  votes  in  the  electing  rf 
others  ;  this  is  plainly  such  a  preparation  to  a  parliament,  as  woald, 
indeed,  make  it  no  parliament,  but  a  cabal,  if  one  were  chosen,  after 
all  that  corruption  of  persons,  who  had  pre-engaged  themselves,  ami 
after  the  threatening  and  turning  out  of  all  persons  out  of  emploj* 
i]&ent8  who  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  if  there  are  such  daily  regohu 
iions  made  in  the  towns,  that  it  is  pl^in,  those,  who  manage  thesj 
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Intend  at  last  to  put  such  a  number  of  men  in  the  corporations  ai 
will  certainly  chuse  the  persons*  who  are  recommended  to  them. 
But  aboTO  all,  if  there  are  such  a  number  of  sheriffs  and  mayors  made 
over  England,  by  whom  the  elections  must  be  conducted  and  re. 
tamed,  who  are  now  under  an  incapacity  by  law,  and  so  are  no 
legal  officers,  and  by  consequence,  those  elections,  that  pass  under 
their  authority,  are  null  and  Void ;  if,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  things  are 
brought  to  this,  then  the  government  is  dissolved ;  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  free  and  legal  parliament  in  this  state  of  things. 
If  then  both  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  tiie 
parliament  are  struck  at  and  dissolved,  here  is  a  plain  subversion  of 
the  whole  government.  But  if  we  enter  next  into  the  particular 
branches  of  the  government,  we  will  find  the  like  disorder  among 
them  all. 

The  protestant  religion  and  the  church  of  England  make  a  great 

article  of  our  government ;  the  latter  being  secured  not  only  of  old' 

by  Magna  Charta,  but  by  many  special  laws  made  of  late;  and  there 

are  particular  laws  made  in  Kang  Charles  the  First's  and  the  late 

king^'s  time,  securing  them  from  all  commissions  that  the  king  caii 

lai^  for  judging  or  censuring  them*   If  then,  in  opposition  to  this, 

a  court  so  condemned  is  erected,  which  proceeds  to  judge  and  cen« 

sure  the  clergy,  and  even  to  disseize  them  of  their  freeholds,  with. 

Aut  so  much  as  the  form  of  a  tryal,  though  this  is  the  most  indispensable 

iaw  of  all  these,  that  secures  the  property  of  England;  and  if  the  king 

pretends  that  he  can  require  the  clergy  to  publish  all  his  arbitrary 

declarations,  and,   in  particular,  one  that  strikes  at  their  whole 

settlement,  and  has  ordered  process  to  be  begun  against  all  that  dis. 

obeyed  this  illegal  warrant,  and  has  treated  so  great  a  number  of  the 

bishops  as  criminals,  only  for  representing  to  him  the  reasons  of 

their  not  obeying  him ;  if  likewise  the  king  is  not  satisfied  to  profess 

bis   own  religion  openly,  though  even  that  is  contrary  to  law,  but 

bas  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  received  Nuncio's  from  thence, 

'which  is  plainly  treason  by  law;  if  likewise  many  Popish  churches 

.and  chapels  have  been  publickly  opened;  if  several   colleges  of 

Jeisuits  have  been  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the 

order  has  been  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a  principal  minister  of 

Qiate;  and  if  Papists,  and  even  those  who  turn  to  that  religion,  though 

declared  traitors  by  law,  are  brought  into  all  the  chief  employments, 

both  military  and .  civil ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  rights  of  the 

church  of  England^  and  the  whole  establishment  of  the  Protestant 

veligioD,  are  struck  at,  and  designed  to  be  overturned ;  since  all 

these  things,  as  they  are  notoriously  illegal,   so  they  evidently 

demonstrate,   that  the  great  design  of  them  all  is  the   rooting' 

Aut  this  pestilent  heresy,  in  their  stile,  I  mean  the  Protestant 

religion. 

In  the  next  place,  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  justice,  it  is  visible, 
that  there  is  a  constant  practising  upon  the  judges,  that  they  are 
turned  out  upon  their  varying  from  the  intentions  of  the  court,  and' 
if  men  of  no  reputation  or  abilities  are  put  in  their  places;  if  ai^ 
ariQy  is  k^pt  up  in  time  of  peace,  ^nd  m^n  who  wittdjEe^N  is:Qm  >i!D^ 
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illegal  service  are  hanged  up  as  criminals,  without  any  colour  of  laW| 
which  by  consequence  are  so  many  murders ;  and  if  the  soldiery  are 
conniTed,  at  and  encouraged  in  the  most  enormous  crimes,  that  n 
they  may  be  thereby  prepared  to  commit  great  ones,  and,  from  sib 
gle  rapes  and  murders,  proceed  to  a  rape  upon  all  our  liberties,  and 
a  destruction  of  the  nation :  if,  I  say,  all  these  things  are  true  ia 
fact,  then  it  is  plain,  that  there  is  sucli  a  dissolution  of  the  gorenu 
ment  made,  that  there  h  not  any  one  part  of  it  left  sound  andindre; 
and  if  all  these  things  are  done  now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  maybe 
expected,  when  arbitrary  power  that  spares  no  man,  and  Popery  tint 
spares  no  heretick,  are  finally  established ;  then  we  may  look  for 
nothing  but  gabels,  tallies,  impositions,  benerolences,  and  all  soid 
of  illegal  taxes ;  as  from  &e  other  we  may  expect  burnings,  maub 
ores,  and  inquisitions.     In  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  we  may  gaAer 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  England ;  where,  if  the  king  has  operand 
over  again  declared,  that  he  is  vested  with  an  absolute  power,  which 
all  are  bound  to  obey  without  reserve ;  and  has  upon  that  annuUed 
almost  all  the  acts  of  parliamept  that  passed  in  King  James  the  First's 
minority,  though  they  were  ratified  by  himself  when  he  came  to  be 
of  age,  and  were  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  kings,  not  except, 
ing  the  present :     We  must  then  conclude  from  thence,  what  b  re? 
solved  here  in  England,  and  what  will  be  put  in  execution,  as  soonftf 
it  is  thought  that  the  times  can  bear  it.     When  likewise  the  whole 
settlement  of  Ireland  is  shaken,  and  the  army  that  was  raised,  and 
is  maintained  by  taxes,  that  were  given  for  an  army  of  English  Pro* 
testants,  to  secure  them  from  a  new  massacre  by  the  Irish  Papists, 
is  all  now  filled  with  Irish  Papists,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  other 
employments ;  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  all  the  British  Protestants, 
inhabiting  that  island,  are  in  daily  danger  of  being  butchered  a  second 
time,  but  that  the  crown  of  England  is  in  danger  of  losing  tiitt 
island,  it  being  now  put  wholly  into  the  hands  and  power  of  Hat 
native  Irish ;  who,  as  &ey  formerly  offered  themselves  up  sometime 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  sometimes  to  the  Pope,  and  once  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain,    so  are  they,   perhaps,  at  this  present   treating  with 
another  court  for  the  sale  and  surrender  of  the  island,  and  for  the 
massacre  of  the  English  in  it. 

If  thus  all  the  several  branches  of  our  constitution  are  dissolvedL 
it  might  be  at  least  expected,  that  one  part  should  be  left  intire,  aa 
that  is  the  regal  dignity ;  and  yet  that  is  prostituted,  when  we  see 
a  young  child  put  in  the  reversion  of  it,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  whose  being  bom  of  the  queen,  thoe 
appear  to  be  not  only  no  certain  proofs,  but  there  are  all  the  pre- 
fsumptions  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  the  contrary.  No  proofs 
were  ever  given,  either  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  or  to  any  othef 
Protestant  ladies,  in  whom  we  ought  to  repose  any  confidence,  that 
the  queen  was  ever  with  child ;  that  whole  matter  being  mana^ 
with  so  much  mysteriousness,  that  there  were  violent  and  publick 
suspicions  of  it  before  the  birth.  But  the  whole  contrivance  of  the 
birth,  the  sending  away  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  suddea'- 
fhprtening  of  the  reckoning,  the  Queen's  sudden  going  to  St,  Jame^l^^ 
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her  no  less  sadden  dellreiy,  the  hurrying  the  child  into  another  room 
il^ithout  shewing  it  to  diose  present,  and  without  their  hearing  it  cry; 
laid  the  mysterious  conduct  of  all  since  that  time ;  no  satisfaction 
being  giren  to  the  Princess  of  Denmark  upon  her  return  from  the 
Bath,  nor  to  any  other  Protestant  ladies,  of  the  queen's  having  been 
really  brought  to  bed ;  these  are  all  such  eyident  indications  of  a  base 
imposture  in  this  matter,  that,  as  the  nation  has  the  justest  reason 
in  die  world  ix>  doubt  of  it,  so  they  have  all  possible  reason  to  be  at 
no  quiet,  till  they  see  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  which 
may  impartially,  and  without  either  fear  or  corruj^tion,  examine  that 
whole  matter. 

If  all  these  matters  are  true  in  fact,  then  I  suppose  no  man  will 
doubt  that  the  whole  foundations  of  this  government,  and  all  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  it,  are  overturned ;  and,  as  to  the  truth  of 
all  these  suppositions,  that  is  left  to  every  Englishman's  judgment 
mnd  sense. 


THE  EXPEDITION 

OF 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

GIVING'  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  THEREOF, 

'Fr0n  the  Day  of  his  setting  Sail  from  Holland,  to  the  first  Day  of 
this  Instant  December y  1688.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality. 

{[From  a  Quarto,  containing  eight  Pages,  printed  in  the  year  1688.] 
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SIR, 


HE  account  you  so  earnestly  desired  of  me,  of  the  Prince's  expe* 
ditlon  and  invasion  of  England,  is  a  task  no  one  should  have  commanded 
from  me  but  yourself;  the  ancient  friendship  between  ns  makes 
nothing  appear  difficult,  in  the  way  to  serre  you. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  determine  the  legality  of  this  great  and 
bold  attempt,  nor  reflect  on  the  counsels  that  have  brought  thij  misery 
upon  ns,  but  shall  content  myself  with  giving  you  a  brief  account  of 
flie  prince's  expedition. 

And,  first,  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  Ins  highness  set  sail  from 
Holland  with  fifty.one  men  of  war,  eighteen  fire  ships,  and  about 
tiireeJiundred  and  thirty  tenders,  being  ship^  hired  of  merchants, 
for  die  carriage  of  horse  and  foot,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  The  fleet 
«tood  out  at  0ea  to  the  northwardi  which  met  with  bioiudk  iXoTm*^  V^x 
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two  days  and  two  nights  together ;  in  which  bad  weather  fliere  weH 
lost  above,  fiye-hundred  horse,  and  a  vessel  parted  from  the  fleet^ 
wherein  were  four  hundred  foot,  supposed  to  be  lost,  bnt  now  known 
to  be  arrived  at  the  Texel,  tho'  grievously  shattered  and  torn  by  tiie  ' 
storm ;  two  of  the  prince's  principal  men  of  war  were  forced  to  neir 
rig  at  Helvetsluce. 

The  prince,  immediately  on  his  return  back,  informed  the  States  of 
the  condition  of  the  fleet  (which  was  not  so  damnified  as  was  repre. 
sented  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant)  who,  thereupon,  to  lull  a  ippest 
man  *  a-sleep,  the  States,  or  some  one  employed  by  them,  ordereil 
that  the  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam  Courantier  should  make  a  diisniftl 
story  of  it,  by  representing  to  the  world,  that  the  prince  returned 
with  his  fleet  miserably  shattered  and  torn,  having  lost  nine  men  d 
war,  and  divers  others  of  less  concern;  a  thousand  horse  mined}  i 
calenture  among  the  seamen ;  the  loss  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  cbief  ' 
ministers  under  the  prfhce  ;  the  ill  opinion  the  States  had  of  tli^  ex# 
pedition ;  in  short,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds ^would  not 
repair  the  damage  sustained;  and,  almost  next  to  an  impossibility, 
that  the  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  design,  till  the 
spring.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  all  hands  were  at  work  to  jeptir 
the  damaged  ships,  which  Were  inconsiderable;  so  that  in  eight dajs 
time  they  were  all  re.fitted.  The  signal  being  given  by  &e  db. 
charge  of  a  gun,  all  the  fleet  immediately  weighed  anchor,  and  stood 
out  at  sea,  steering  their  course  northwards,  all  that  night ;  next  dsf 
upon  tide  of  ebb,  they  made  a  stretch,  and  made  a  watch  abofe  a 
league,  and  then  stood  westward,  and  lay  all  night  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, not  making  two  leagues  a  watch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  advice.boat  brought  us  an  apcouit, 
that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty.three  sail,  lay  to  the  west. 
ward  of  ours.  Upon  which  the  prince  fired  a  gun,  which  caused  a 
great  consternation  in  the  whole  fleet ;  we,  haring  a  brisk  easterly 
wind,  concluded  ourselves  to  be  all  ruined ;  but  the  small  adrice 
boats,  cruising  ^or  a  more  certain  account  of  the  English,  brought  vs 
back  word,  that,  instead  of  the  English  fleet,  which  the  former  adyice 
had  alarmed  us  with,  it  was  Admiral  Herbert  with  part  of  our  fleet, 
which  had  been  separated  some  hours  from  the  body  of  our  fleet: 
upon  whose  arrival  great  rejoicing  was  among  us  all,  and  a  signal  of 
joy  was  given  for  it  by  the  prince. 

In  the  morning,  about  eight,  the  prince  gave  a  signal,  that  the  ad- 
miral should  come  aboard  him.  Immediately  after  the  whole  fleet 
was  got  into  the  North  Foreland,  upon  which  the  prince  gave  tiw 
usual  sign  of  danger  (according  to  the  printed  book)  and  ordered 
that  the  fleet  should  all  come  up  in  a  body,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
deep^  his  highness  leading  the  van  in  the  ship  the  Brill  (in  Englislii 
Spectacles) :  his  flag  was  English  colours;  the  motto,  impaled  thereon, 
was,  ^The  Protestant  Religion,  and  Liberties  of  England,'  and  un- 
derneath, instead  of  Dku  et  Mon  droU^  was,  '  and  X '  will  main- 
tain it*. 

The  council  of  war,  from  on  board  the  prince,  sent  three  small 
fates  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,   viz.  the  ForpuS|   Posti- 
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lion,  Imd  Mercury;    who,    on   their   return,   brought    us  word, 
.  that  the  English  fleet  lay  in  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  consistiug  of  thirty* 
four  sail,  and  three  more  which  lay  in  the  Downs.    The  wind  con. 
tinning  at  E.  N.  E. 

The  prince  immediately  thereupon  gave  another  signal  of  stretch, 
ing  the  whole  fleet  in  a  line,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  twenty.five  deep; 
8o  that  our  fleet  reached  within  a  league  of  each  place ;  the  flanks 
and  rear  were  guarded  by  our  men  of  war.  This  sight  would  havO 
ravished  the  most  curious  eyes  of  Europe.  When  our  fl^eet  was 
in  its  greatest  splendor,  the  trumpets  and  drums  playing  varibul 
,  .tunes  to  rejoice  our  hearts;  this  continued  for  above  thref» 
hours. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  us  a  sign  to  close,  and  sailed 
HkBt  night  as  far  as  Beach ^  and  commanded  us  to  follow  the  signal  by 
lights  he  had  hung  out  to  us,  viz.  all  the  small  sail  should  come  up  to 
him  by  morning. 
,  .  By  the  morning.day  we  espied  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  tlie 
prince  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  posture,  as  before 
related;  yet  not  stretchin<g  above  half  channel  over,  in  this  place. 
About  five  in  the  morning  w^e  ipade  the  Start,  the  wind  chopping 
about  to  the  westward ;  upon  which  we  stood  fair  by  .  Dartmouth, 
and  so  made  for  Torbay,  where  the  prince  again  ordered  the  wholei 
fleet  into  the  same  posture  as  at  Dover  and  Calais. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Torbay,  the  people  on  land,  in  great  numbers, 
.welcomed  his  highness  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  two  signals,  that  the  admirals 
should  come  a.board  him,  which  they  did;  and  then  ordered,  that 
the  whole  fleet  should  come  to  an  anchor,  and  immediately  land ; 
and  further  ordered,  that  the  admirals  should  stand  out  at  sea, 
as  a  guard,  as  well  as  the  smaller  men  of  war,  to  attend  and  guard 
their  landing ;  and  also  ordered  six  men  of  war  to  run  in  to  guard 
Torbay. 

'  The  prince  then  put  out  a  red  flag  at  the  mizen.yard^rm,  and 
.provided  to  land  in  sixty  boats,  laid  ready  for  that  purpose :  upon 
which  the  prince  signified,  that  General  Mackay  with  his  sijc 
•laments  of  English  and  Scotch  should  first  land ;  and  also,  that 
the  little  Porpus,  with  eighteen  guns',  should  run  aground,  to  secure 
their  landing.  But  there  was  no  opposition ;  for  the  people  bid  us 
iraartily  welcome  to  England,  and  gave  us  ajl  manner  of  provistous 
for  our  refreshment. 

The  fifth  of  November  (a  day  never  to  be  blotted  out  of  the 
Englishman's  heart)  the  prince  caused  to  be  landed  about  two  thou^ 
sand.  On  the  sixth  we  landed  as  many  horse  and  foot  as  we  could 
|>088ibly,  and  so  continued  the  seventh :  the  country  bringing  in  all 
manner  of  provision,  both  for  man  and  horse,  and  were  paid  their  " 
price  honestly  for  it.  t 

The  prince  the  same  day  commanded  Captain  M— «-  to  search 
the  Lady  Cary's  House,  at  Tor.Abby,  for  arms  and  horses ;  and  so 
all  other  houses  which  were  Roman  Catholicks#  The  lady,  enter, 
taining  them  civilly^  said  her  husband  was  gone  to  Plymouth :  they 
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.brought  from  thence  some  horses  and  a  few  arms,  but  gaTe  nofbrtber 
dlfttnrbance  to  the  lady  or  her  house.    Nor  shall  it  be  forgotten, 
-whit  was  faithfully  acted  at  this  l&dy's  house,  immediatelj  on  on 
arriyal  at  Torbay :  there  were  a  priest  and  some  others  with  him  npmi  a 
watch  tower,  to  discoTer  what  our  fleet  was,  whether  French  or 
Dutch.     At  last  they  discoyered  the  white  flags  on  some  of  our  mea 
of  war ;  the  ignorant  priest  concluded  absolutely  we  were  the  Frendi 
fleet,  which,  with  great  impatience,  they  had  so  long  expected ;  and, 
having  laid  up  great  provisions  for  their  entertainment,  the  piieit 
ordered  all  to  the  chapel  to  sing  Te  Deum^  for  the  arrival  of  tkeir 
supposed  forces;   but,  being  soon  undeceived  on  our  landing,  we 
found  the  benefit  of  their  provisions:  and,  instead  of  vostretmL 
ture  Monsieur^  they  were  entertained  with  yeen  Mynheer^  can  yoa 
Dutch  spraken ;  upon  which  they  all  run  avray  from  the  house^  hut 
the  lady  and  a  few  old  servants. 

.  The  whole  army,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  consisted  sf 
eighteen  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  dragoons,  aodonetboiu 
sarid  eight  hundred  foot,  besides  a  thousand  voluntier  persons  of 
quality,  horse  well  equipped,  and  about  five  hundred  horse  for 
carriage. 

»  November  the  eighth,  the  prince  came  from  Chudleigfa,  towaidi 
Exeter,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  attending  him,  and,  aboit 
one  of  the  clock,  entered  at  the  west-gate  of  the  city^  wdcomel 
with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  manner  of  his  publick  entrance  into  Exeter  was  as  foliowf. 

1.  The  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  M-  with  two  hundred 
borse,  the  most  part  of  which  were  English  gentlemen  richly  mounted 
on  Flanders  steeds,  managed  and  used  to  war,  in  head.pieces,  back 
and  breast,  bright  armour. 

2.  Two  hundred  blacks  brought  from  the  plantations  of  the  Ne- 
therlands in  America,  having  on  embroidered  caps  lined  with  wh^ 
fur,  and  plumes  of  white  feaSiers,  to  attend  the  horse. 

3.  Two-hundred  Finlanders  or  Laplanders  in  bear-skins  tidna 
from  the  wild  beasts  they  had  slain,  the  common  habit  of  tlM( 
cold  climate,  with  black  armour,  and  broad  flaming  swords. 

4.  Fifty  gentlemen,  and  as  many  pages  to  attend  and  support  tk 
prince's  banner,  bearing  this  inscription,  God  and  the  Protestnit 
religion. 

5.  Fifty  led  horses,  all  managed  and  brought  up  to  thewBi% 
with  two  grooms  to  each  horse. 

6.  After  these  rode  the  prince  on  a  milk-white  palfrey,  iirinei 
capjB-pee,  a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head,  all  in  bright  armooTi 
4nd  forty-two  footmen  running  by  him. 

7.  After  his  highness  followed  likewise  on  horseback  two  hmidnl 
gentlemen  and  pages. 

8.  Three-thousand  Switsers  with  fuzees. 

9.  Five  hundred  voluntiers,  each  two  led  horses. 

10.  His  captain  and  guards  six-hundred,  armed  cap.a.{>ee» 
Tlie  rest  of  the  army  brought  up  the  rear. 
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-  That  night  the  prince  lay  at  the  deanery,  having  before  ordered 
the  advanced  guard  to  march  to  ClistJieath,  and  settled  the  quarters 
of  the  army;  which  was  done  so  much  to  the  content  and  satis. 
fiEu;tion  of  the  inhabitants  in,  and  about  the  city,  and  such  just  pay. 
ments  made  for  what  the  soldiers  had,  and  such  civil  behaviour 
Among  them,  without  swearing  and  damning  and  debauching  of 
women,  as  is  usual  among  some  armies,  that  it  is  to  admiration  to 
behold^  I  am  sure.  Sir,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  order, 
tuid,  when  we  marched  away  from  Uiis  city,  their  joy  was  turned 
Into  dulness  and  cloudiness. 

On  the  ninth  the  prince  commanded  Dr.  Burnet  to  order  thef 
priest-vicars  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  make  use  of  no  other  prayer  for  the  king,  but  what  is  in  the 
ttecond  service,  which  they  refused  to  observe,  till  they  were  forced 
and  very  severely  threatened ;  the  bishop  and  the  dean  being  then 
gone  from  the  city. 

About  twelve  this  day,  notice  was  given  to  the  canons,  and  all 
Hhe  vicars,  choral  and  singing  lads,  to  attend  in  the  cathedral  im. 
mediately,  for  that  the  prince  would  be  there ;  and  Dr.  Burnet 
ordered  them,  as  soon  as  the  prince  entered  4nto  the  quire,  they 
ahonld  sing  Te  Deum^  which  was  observed.  The  prince  sat  in  the 
bishop's  chair,  and  all  his  great  officers  attending  on  him.  After 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  Dr.  Burnet,  in  a  seat  under  the  pulpit,  read 
aloud  the  prince's  declaration,  and  reasons  for  this  his  expedition  ; 
when  this  was  over,  the  prince  returned  to  the  deanery. 

The  baggage  was  many  days  bringing  from  Torbay,  but  the  am;. 
inanition,  both  arms  for  foot  and  horse,  and  the  artillery,  were 
brought.in  to  Topsham  Road,  and  there,  by  boats  and  other  carriages 
landed ;  the  field-pieces  were  sent  after  the  army  at  Clist-heath,  thfe 
'brass  cannon  remaining  some  of  them  in  Exon. 
:  The  greatest  part  of  the  army  were  ordered  to  march  forward 
to  Ottery  and  Hony  ton,  and  in  several  parties  were  ordered  to  divers 
places  in  the  county.  One  party  was  sent  to  the  North  of  Devon, 
for  horses,  which  were  bought  at  excessive  rajtes.  From  Roman 
Catfaolicks,  they  took  horses  without  money ;  and  many  gentlemen^ 
who  might  have  had  money,  refused,  as  the  l^shop's  son,  and  divers 
others. 

On  Sunday,  Dr.  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral  on  this  text, 
JPsalm  cvii.  last  verse.  Ferguson  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
meetingJioase,  but  was  fain  to  force  his  way  with  his  sword  up  to  the 
pDolpit,  for  even  the  old  Presbyter  himself  could  not  away  with  ther 
breath  of  his  brother  Ferguson  in  his  diocese :  his  text  was  in  Psatlift 
zcir.  ^  Who  will  rise  up  for  me,  against  evil  doers.'  I  heard  on& 
of  tiiat  gang  say,  that  his  discourse  came,  very  much  under  the  lash 
of  the  25th  of  Edvrard  the  Third ;  he  is  not  much  regarded  by  any 
of  tiie  prince's  retinue. 

Sir  William  W.  ....■,  who  had  been  at  Ford  with  the  prince,  to 
see  Sir  William  C— ,  were  both  refused  to  be  seen  of  him.  One 

Major  M   ■     ■■■,and  Sir  Will were  in  commission  to  make  new 

hm\i^  which  was  carried  on  vigorously,  and  many  enUfted.\^^«t 
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them :  But  Sir  W ,  it  seems,  began  to  use  an  old  trade  of  tal:iii| 

money  for  quarters :  complaint  was  made  thereof  to  the  prince,  ud 
they  were  discarded,  and  the  men  disbanded  to  seek  for  new  officers 
But  Sir  W does  continue  under  the  prince's  protection. 

The  prince  was  here  above  three  days,  before  any  appearance  of 
gentry  came,  insomuch  that  the  great  officers  began  to  wonder,  that 
the  prince  should  be  inyited  in  to  Kngland  by  them,  and  not  to  wppeu 
to  the  prince's  assistance ;  but  this  consternation  was  soon  orer, 
when  a  considerable  body  of  the  gentry  came  in  to  him«  Some  thct 
were  for  taking  off  the  test  and  penal  laws,  they  haye  not  appearai 
as  yet.  So  that  now  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentry  thereof,  and  the  prince's  army  quite  marched 
away. 

Pendennis  Castle  is  managed  by  several  gentlemen,  who  take  tlidr 
turns.     Plymouth  Fort  is  declared  for  the  prince's  service,  by  tiie 

Earl  of  B- ,  who,  it  seems,  was  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  throw. 

ing  white  mercury  over  a  leg  of  mutton  (appointed  as  one  dish  for 
his  supper)  instead  of  flour:  for  that,  and  some  other  reasooft, ki 

securcHl  the  Lord  H — ^,  turned  out  all  Papist  soldiers,  and  lis 

taken  in  the  country  soldiers  into  the  fort. 

Since  which,  there  is  an  association  among  the  gentry^  worded 
much  after  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury's. 

Mr.  Seymour  being  made  Governor  of  Exeter  and  the  Loid 
Mordaunt  in  his  absence,  there  are  new  levies  raising  every  day;  w 
that  this  city  is  almost  full  of  these  new  regiments,  which  are  hoorij 
disciplming  by  officers  and  old  soldiers  left  here  by  the  prince.  All 
their  arms  are  the  prince's,  and  I  am  told,  he  brought  with  him  is 
many  as  will  set  out  twenty.thousand,  both  horse  and  foot.  I  m 
apt  to  believe  this  to  be  true,  having  seen  most  of  what  has  beea 
landed.  All  the  vessels  that  brought  up  the  ammunition,  &c.  in 
returned  again  to  Torbay,  under  the  guard  of  the  principal  mea 
of  war,  a  squadron  of  which  lie  now  in  the  sound  of  Plymontt, 
and  saluted  each  other  with  many  cannon  from  the  fort  and  Iks 
fleet. 

On  Sunday  last,  there  was  a  report  that  the  twenfy-thonsiiid 
French  were  landed  at  Porlock  in  this  county,  upon  which  thewbolt 
country  rose  with  pikes,  spits,  scythes,  and  what  weapons  they  coakl 
get,  and  made  away  for  Exeter,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm ;  for 
tiiere  were  two  small  French  ships  driven  by  the  Dutch  fLeettuAoiif 
and  the  French  quitted  their  vessels  and  went  on  land,  and  were 
some  killed,  others  sent  hither.  So  that  now  they  are  pretty  quiet 
again ;  but  it  has  given  that  advantage  to  the  commissioned  officerf| 
who  are  to  raise  new  levies,  to  pick  and  chuse  amongst  them  wkoa 
they  please. 

I  shall  now  return  again  to  the  prince.  When  his  highness  kft 
Exeter,  Wednesday  Nov.  21,  he  marched  with  his  own  guards,^  it* 
tended  by  a  great  many  of  the  gentry  both  of  Somersetshire  and 
Devon  to  St.  Mary  Ottery,  where  he  dined ;  after  which  he  mardied 
to  Axminster,  where  he  continued  four  days;  from  thence  to  Crodc* 
hoTUj  wher?  he  tarried  only  one  night ;  from  thence  to  Sherbom^ 
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Vliere  his  highness  was  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Lord  D  ■  ..  • 
from  thence  he  went  to  Wincanton,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Churchill  a  merchant,  and,  it  is  credibly  reported,  designs 
forOsford. 

Sir,  1  haT^  ghren  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  this  great  affair; 
you  may  communicate  it  to  such  friends  as  you  think  fit     Sir,  I  am,  ' 
with  all  due  respects. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wincantotiy  1  Dec.  1688.  N^  N* 

A  further  Account  of  the  Prince'* s  Army^  in  a  Letter  sent  front 

Exon^  dated  Nov.  24. 

Had  I  not  insensibly  overslippe^  my  time  the  kst  post,  you  had  > 
receiTed  this  then«  When  I  cariie  here,  I  endeavoured -to  inform 
myself,  after  the  best  manner  I  could,  as  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  prince's  army ;  and  all  generally  cojicluded  them  to  be  about 
^rty.thousand,  all  picked  men,  and  many  of  them  personally 
present  at  the  siege  of  Buda.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  they  ap. 
peared  to  be  men  resolute,  well  disciplined,  and  stout,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  stature,  and  their  arms  suitable,  muskets,  swords,  and 
pikes,  being  far  larger  than  ever  I  yet  saw ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  streets  were  thronged,  almost  as  thick  as  yours  on  a  lord.mayor's 
day,  yet  vras  it  even  a  rarity  to  see  one  of  them  shorter  than  six 
^foot ;  and  some  of  them  were,  I  am  confident,  six  foot  and  a  quarter, 
if  not  six  foot  and  an  half  in  height :  so  that,  were  it  lawful  to  trust 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  they  might  have  some  cause  to  presume.  But  the 
tenor  of  their  words  was  otherwise;  their  civil  deportment  and  their 
honesty  of  paying  for  what  they  have  (and  the  strictness  of  their  dis. 
cipline  hinders  Uiem  from  being  otherwise)  winning  not  a  little  the 
affections  of  the  country  .men,  who  daily  resort  thither,  forty  or 
fifty  in  a  gang,  to  be  enlisted.  My  Lord  Mordaunt's  regiment  was 
soon  compleated,  which,  with  two  others,  was  raised  and  maintained 
ft  the  charge  of  the  gentry  in  this  county,  of  which  Edward  Seymour, 
Esq.  is  by  the  prince  made  governor.  During  his  highnesses  stay, 
here,  which  was  till  last  Wednesday,  there  appeared  a  court  most 
splendid,  composed,  not  only  of  foreign,  but  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  which  came  hither  to  wait  on  his  highness  since 
his  arrival,  of  both  ranks,  upwards  to  the  number,  of  sixty,  all 
mighty  gallant  in  their  equipage,  each  striving  thereby  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  their  design.  The  gentry  of  these  parts  first  seemed  slow 
in  ii^  advances  to  serve  the  prince ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  ice  was^ 
broke  by  Capt.  Burrington,  the  majority  soon  followed  his  steps, 
and  have  entered  into  an  association. .  It  is  to  admiration  to  consider 
the  vast  magazine  of  all  warlike  utensils  brought  hither  by  the 
prince's  army,  their  baggage  having  for  a  fortnight  together  been  con. 
tinually  landing,  and  yet  not  fully  ended.  Were  it  not  for  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  private  sentinal,  they  could 
draw  into  the  field  an  artillery  of  above  two.h\in4red  pieces :  buf: 
the  greatest  curiosity  I  yet  saw  was  a  bridge  of  boats ;  sivcli  a&  I. 
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conceWe  the  Imperialists  use  to  pass  over  the  Danube  and  'Saar^ 
witli^  wbicb  was,  for  the  speedy  conyeyance  of  their  carriages,  laiff 
oyer  the  river  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  as  soon  renifpecf; 
not  to  mention  a  smith's  shop  or  forge,  curiously  contiiffid  in  c 
waggoti;  or  another  contriyance  the  foot  carry  wiiliiliem  to  keep  off 
the  borse,  which,  in  tbeir  manner,  may  well  yield  the  sendee  of  a 
pike. 

There  hath  been  lately  driven  into  Dartmouth,  and  since  taJcen,  i 
French  vessel  loaden  altogether  'with  images,  and  knives  of  a  veiy 
large  proportion,  in  length,  nineteen  inches,  and  in '  breadth,  two 
inches  and  an  half:  what  they  were  designed  for,  Grod  only  kn<nrs. 


For  EssAT  ON  Magistracy,  See  Vot.  l.p.  S- 
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T. 


HOUGH  we  know  not  all  your  persons,  yet  we  have  a  catalogue 
of  your  names,  and  remember  the  character  of  your  wortb  and 
interest  in  your  country.     You  see  we  are  come  according  to  your 
hivitation  and  our  promise.     Our  duty  to  God  obliges  us  to  protect 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  love  to  mankind,  your  liberties  and 
properties.     We  expected  you,  that  dwelt  so  near  the  place  of  owt\ 
landing,  would  have  joined  us  sooner ;  not  that  it  is  now  too  late,  nof 
that  we  want  your  military  assistance  so  mucb  as  your  countenance| 
and  presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretensions,  rather  than  ac* 
complish  our  good  and  gracious  designs.     Thougb^we  have  brqugbt 
both  a  good  fleet,  and  a  good  army,  to  render  these  kingdoms  happy^ 
by  rescuing  all  Protestants  from  Popeiy,   slavery,  and  arbitrary 
power ;  by  restoring  them  to  their  rights  and  properties  established 
by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peace  and  trade,  which  is  the  soul  of 
government,  and  the  very  life-blood  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  rely  more 
oh  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  than  on  any 
buman  force  and  power  whatever.    Yet,  since  God  is  pleased  we 
sbM  make  U89  ot  human  meanS)  and  uoX  «:K.^^V.ms^^^^  Vyt  ^fot 
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iieservationand  happiness;  let  us  not  neglect  making  use  of  this 
nciotts  opportunity^  })ut  witli  prudence  and  courage  put  in  execu. 
on  our  so  honourable  purposes.  Therefore,  genflemen,  friends, 
Dd  fellow.protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers  most 
iurtily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.  Let  the  whole  world  now 
dge,  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  abore 
rice;  since  we  might  have,  even  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return  back  x 
It  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die  in  a  good  cause, 
an  iiye  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue  and  true  honour  is 
I  own  re^^rd^  ^nd  the  happiness  of  mankind  our  great  and  only 


THE 

LORD  CHURCHILUS  LETTEH 

TO  THE  KINQ. 


SIR, 

INCE  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity,  when  they  act  con^ 
try  to  their  interests ;  and  though  my  dutiful  TiehaTiour  to  your 
ftjesty,  in  the  worst  of  times  (for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor 
Tices  much  over.paid)  may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  ^ 
iritable  interpretation  of  my  actions ;  yet  I  hope,  the  great  ad^ 
itage  I  enjoy  under  your  Majesty,  which  I  can  ncTer  expect  in 
J  other  change  of  government,  may  reasonably  convince  your 
ijesty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by  a  higher  principle,  whea 
»frer  that  violence  to  my  inclination,  and  interest,  as  to  desert  youv 
ijesty  at  a  time  when  your  affairs  seem  to  challenge  the  strictest 
edience  from  all  your  subjects,  much  more  from  one  who  lies 
der  the  greatest  personal  obligations  imaginable  to  your  Majesty, 
lis,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  o^ 
r  conscience,  and  necessary  concern  for  my  religion  (which  nq 
od  man  can  oppose)  and  with  which,  I  am  instructed,  nothing 
ght  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my 
itiful  opinion  of  your  Majesty  hath  hitherto  represented  those  un« 
(ypy  designs,  which  inconsiderate  and  self-interested  men  havQ 
used  against  your  Majesty's  true  interest  and  the  Protestant  re^ 
^n.  But,  as  I  can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  giye  a  pretence  by 
liquest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  will.  I  always,  with  the  hazard' 
my  life  and  fortune  (so  much  your  Majesty^s)  endeavour  to 
^serve  your  royal  person  and  lawful  rights  with  all  the  tender cbn«' 
lil  and  dutiful  respect  that  becomes.  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 

Most  obliged  subject  and  servant^ 


\  -  • ' ' 
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FOR  THE 

EXTIRPATION  OF  HERETICKS.  \i 

[^ 

][ii  a  Letter  from  him  to  Father  P rs,  1688.   Quarto^  contaiidiig  f 

four  pages. 


Worthy  friend, 


I 


Received  your's  of  the  twentieth  of  June  last,  and  am  yery  glad 
to  hear  of  your  good  success,  and  tliat  pur  party  gains  ground  s^ 
fast  in  England ;  but,  concerning  the  question  you  have  put  to  ms^ 
that  is,  What  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  to  root  out  all  th^ 
hereticks  ?  To  this  I  answer :  There  are  dlwers  ways  to  do  that,  ba'fc 
we  must  consider  which  is  the  best  to  make  use  of  in  England.  I  ma 
sure,  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  thousand  hereticks  we  have,  ica 
France,  by  the  power  of  our  dragoons,  converted  in  the  space  o£ 
one  year,  and,  by  the  doctrine  of  those  booted  apostles,  turned  mue 
in  one  month,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  in  ten  years.    Tbis 
is  a  most  excellent  method,  and  far  excells  those  of  the  great  preach^ 
ers  and  teachers,  that  have  lived  since  Christ's  time.     But  I  hire 
spoken  with  divers  fatliers  of  our  society,  who  do  think,  that  your 
king  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  his  design  by  such  lund  of 
force,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our  work  done  in  tiia^ 
manner ;  for  the  hereticks  arc  too  strong  in  the  three  kingdoms,  uA 
tiierefore  we  must  seek  to  convert  them  by  fair  means,  before  we  fkiJL 
upon  them  with  fire,  sword,  halter^,  gqiols,   and   other  such-lik9 
punishments ;  and  therefore  I  can  give  you  uo  better  advice,  thas- 
to  begin  with  soft  easy  means.     Wheedle  them  in  by  promises  oC 
profit  and  offices  of  honour,  till  you  have  made  them  dip  themselves 
in  treasonable  actions  against  the  laws  established,  and  then  they  tie 
bound  to  serve  for  fear.     When  they  have  done  thus,  turn  them  out^ 
and'  serve  others  so,  by  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  by  this  iRiy 
gain  as  many  as  you  can.     And,  for  the  hereticks  that  are  in  places 
Of  profit  and  honour,  turn  them  out,  or  suspend  them  on  pretence  (f 
misbehaviour,  by  which  their  places  are  forfeited,  and  they  subject 
to  what  judgment  you  please  to  give  upon  them.     Then  you  most - 
torm  a  camp,  that  must  consist  of  none  but  cs^thplicks ;  this  will, 
make  the  hereticks  heartless,  and  conclude  ^11  i^eans  of  relief  and . 
recovery  is  gone.     And,  lastly,  take  the  short  and  the  best  way, 
itrhich  is,  to  surprise  the  hereticks  on  a  sudden.     And,  to  enconr^ 
the  zealous  catholicks,  let  them  sacrifice  them  all,  and  wa^li  tbefr 
hands  in  their  blood ;  which  will  be  an  acceptable  ofifering  to  God. 
And  this  yra$  the  method  I  took  in  France,  which  hath  well,  you 
see,  succeeded ;  but  it  cost  me  many  threats  and  promises,  before  I 
could  bring  it  tiius  far,  our  king  being  a  long  time  very  unwilling* 
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But  at  last  I  got  him  on  the  hip ;  for  he  had  lain  mth  his' daughter, 
iwliw,  for  which  I  wonld  by  no  means  give  him  absolution,  till  he 
lad  given  me  an  instrument,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  sacri. 
Eoe  all  the  hereticks  in  one  day.     Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  desired' 
iommission,  I  appointed  the  day  when  this  should  be  done,  and,  in 
he  mean  time,  made  ready  some  thousands  of  letters,  to  be  sent  into 
lU  parts  of  France  in  one  post-night.     I  was  never  better  pleased, 
km  that  time ;  but  the  king  was  affected  with  some  compassion  for 
jie  Hugonots,  because  they  had  been  a  means  to  bring  him  to  his 
crown  and  throne;  and,  the  longer  he  was  under  it,  the  more  sor. 
rowful  he  was,  often  complaining,  and  desiring  me  to  give  him  his 
commission  again ;  but  that  I  would  by  no  persuasion  do,  advising' 
hm  to  repent  of  that  heinous  sin,  and  also  telling  him,  that  the 
trouble  and  horror  of  his  spirit  did  not  proceed  from  any  thing  of 
cni  in  those  things  that  were  to  be  done,  but  from  that  great  wicked. 
Biess  which  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  must  resolve  to  underga  the 
severe  burden  of  a  troubled  mind  for  one  of  them,  or  the  other,  and. 
If  he  would  remain  satisfied  as  it  was,  his  sin  being  forgiven,  there 
would,  in  a  few  days,  be  a  perfect  atonement  made  for  it,  and  he 
perfectly  reconciled  to  God  again.     But  all  this  would  not  pacify 
oun,  for  the  longer  the  more  restless ;  and  therefore  I  ordered  him 
to  retire  to  his  closet,  and  there  spend  his  time  constantly  in  prayer, 
without  permitting  any  one  to  interrupt  him ;  and  this  was  in  the' 
vorning  early,  when,  the  evening  following,  I  was  to  send  away  all 
Vy  letters.     I  did  indeed  make  the  more  haste,  for  fear  he  should 
wlose  it  to  any  body ;  yet  I  had  given  him  a  strict  charge  to  keep 
it  to  himself,  and  the  very  thing,  that  I  most  feared,  to  my  great 
.  iorrow,  came  to  pass ;  for,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  devil,  who 
^^  always  his  instruments  at  work,  sent  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  the 
^Mrt,  who  asked  for  the  king :  he  was  told,  that  he  was  in  his  closet, 
*i>d  would  speak  with  no  man :  he  impudently  answered.  That  he 
.ttQst  and  would  speak  with  him  ;  and  so  went  directly  to  his  closet; 
*^  beipg  a  great  peer,  no  man  durst  hinder  him.     And,  being  come 
^  the  king,  he  soon  perceived,  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  under 
5^Uie  great  trouble  of  mind,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  going 
''Ho  the  other  world  immediately.     Sir,  said  he.  What  is  the  matter 
Hth  you  ?  The  king  at  the  first  refused  to  tell  him,  but,  he  pressing 
^ider  upon  him,  at  last  the  king,  with  a  sorrowful  complaint,  burst 
t^t,  and  said  :  '  I  have  given  Father  La  Chaise  a  commission,  under 
Mikj  hand,  to  murder  all  the  Hugonots,  in  one  day,  and  this  evening 
'Will  the  letters  be  dispatched  to  all  parts,  by  the  post,  for  the  per. 
'  forming  it ;  so  that  there  is  but  small  time  left  for  my  Hugonot 
objects  to  live,  who  have  never  done  me  any  harm.'     Whereupon 
■^8  cursed  rogue  answered,  '  Let  him  give  you  your  commission 
Hfiain.'     The  king  said,  ^  How  shall  I  get  it  out  of  his  hand  ?  For, 
if  I  send  to  him  for  it,  he  will  refuse  to  send  it.*    This  devil  an- 
gered, *  If  your  Aajesty  will  give  me  order,  I  will  quickly  make 
'  him  return  it.'     The  king  was  soon  persuaded,  being  willing  to 
^e-  i^sise  to  his  troubled  spirit,  and  said :  '  Well,  go  then,  and 
^  br^ik  bis  n^9  if  he  will  not  give  it  you*'    Whereupon,  this  «o\v» 
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oi  the  deyil  went  to  the  post  house,  and  asked,  if  I  had  not  a  fgwA 
number  of  letters  there  ?  and  they  said,  Yes,  more  than  I  had  seat 
thither  in  a  whole  year  before.     Then  said  the  prince,  ^  6y  oider 
^'  from  the  king,  you  must  deliyer  them  all  to  me:'  which  they  dant 
not  deny,  for  diey  knew  well  enough  who  he  was.     And  no  sooner 
was  he  got  into  the  post Jiouse,  and  had  asked  these  questions,  W 
I  came  also  in  after  him,  to  giye  order  to  the  postjnaster  to  giif 
notice  to  all  tiiose  under  him,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdoniy 
that  they  should  take  care  to  deliyer  my  liters  with  all  speed  imagiB,; 
able*     But  I  was  no  sooner  entered  the  house,  but  he  gare  his 
servants  order  io  secure  the  door,  and  said  confidently  to  me,  ^  Tea 
^  must,  by  order  from  the  king,  give  me  the  commission,  which  yoa 
^  have  forced  from  him.'    I  told  him  I  had  it  not  abdut  me,  but  * 
would  go  and  fetch' it,  thinking  to  get  from  him,  and  so  go  out  of 
town,  and  send  the  contents  of  <iose  letters  another  time ;  but  he 
said,  ^  You  must  give  it  ;ne ;  and,  if  you  have  it  not  about  you,  send 
^  somebody  to  fetch  it,  or  else  never  expect  io  go  alive  out  of  my 
^  hands ;  for  I  have  an  order  from  the  king  either  to  bring  it,  or 
^  break  your  neck ;  and  I  am  resolved  either  to  carry  back  that  to 
^  him  in  my  hand,  or  your  heart's  blood  ou  the  point  of  my  sword.' 
I  would  have  made  my  escape,  but  he  set  his  sword  to  my  breast,' 
and  said,  ^  You  must  give  it  me,  or  die ;  therefore  deliver  it,  or  dso 
^  this  goes  through  your  body.' 

So,  when  I  saw  nothing  else  would  do,  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
pocket  and  gave  it  him  ;  which  he  carried  immediately  to  the  kin^, 
and  gave  him  that  and  all  my  letters,  which  they  burnt:  and,  being  all 
done,  the  king  said,  now  his  heart  was  at  ease.  Now  how  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  devil,  or  so  well  satisfied  with  a  false  joy,  I  cannot 
tell :  but  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  ungodly  actios, 
jas  vrell  in  his  majesty,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  did  not  a  little 
increase  the  burtjien  and  danger  of  his  majesty's  sins.  I  soon  gave 
an  account  of  this  affair  to  several  fathers  of  our  society,  who  pnif 
mised  to  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  prince's  doing  sncli 
another  act ;  which  was  accordingly  dpne,  for,  within  the  space  off 
six  days  after  the. damned  action,  he  was  poisoned,  and  well  iieds*'  i 
served  it.  The  king  also  did  suffer  too,  but  in  another  fashion,  for 
disclosing  the  design  to  the  prince,  and  hearkening  to  his  counid.' 
And  many  a  time  since,  when  I  have  had  him  at  confession,  I  hift 
shook  hell  about  his  ears,  and  made  him  sigh,  fear,  and  tremble^ 
before  I  would  give  him  absolution ;  nay,  more  than  that,  I  hifS' 
fnade  him  beg  for  it  on  his  kness,  before  I  would  consent  to  absolis' 
him.  By  this,  I  saw  that  he  had  still  an  inclination  to  me,  and  wis' 
willing  to  be  tinder  my  government :  so  I  set  the  baseness  of  the 
action  before  him,  by  telling  the  whole  story,  and  how  wicked  it 
was ;  and  that  if  could  not  be  forgiven,  till  he  had  done  some  good 
action  to  balance  that,  and  expiate  the  crime.  Whereupon,  he  tf 
last  asked  me  what  he  must  do  ?  I  told  him,  that  he  must  root  out  all' 
the  hereticks  from  his  kingdom :  so,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  reef 
for  him,  i^ithout  doing  it,  he  did  again  give  them  all  into  the  potm 
of  me  a^d  our  plergy,  under  this  conditipn,  that  we  if ould  iMf 
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nurder  them,  as  he  had  before  given  orders,  Imt  that  we  should  by 
!kir  means,  or  force,  convert  them  to  the  Catholick  religion ;  to 
nrhich  end  he  gave  us  his  dragoons  to  be  at  our  devotion  and  service^ 
iiat  we  might  use  them  as  we  saw  convenient,  to  convert  them  to  the  true 
neligion.  Now,  when  we  had  got  the  commission,  we  presently  put 
it  in  practice,  and,  what  the  issue  of  it  hath  been,  you  very  well 
Uiow.  But,  now  in  England,  the  work  cannot  be  done  after  this 
maiiner,  as  you  may  perceive  by  what  I  have  said  to  you;  so  that  i 
cannot  give  you  better  counsel,  than  to  take  that  course  in  hand 
irherein  we  were  so  unhappily  prevented ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
it  may  have  better  success  with  you  than  with  us. 

I  would  write  to  you  of  many  other  things,  but  that  I  fear  I  have 
already  detained  you  too  long ;  wherefore  I  shall  write  ne  more  at 
lireeent,  but  that  I  am 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

La  CnijsE. 
Paris  J  July  Sthy 
1688. 
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Xiondon,  printed  for  R.  Baldwin  in  die  Old  Bally,  1688.    Folio^ 

containing  two  Pages. 


^XUSTAVUS  Ericson  King  of  Sweden,  having  settled  the  reformed 
nligion  in  Sweden,  and  reigned  thirty.«ight  yeacs,  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Erick,  who,  for  his  cruelty  and  ill  government,  was 
deposed,  and  his  whole  line  exhereditated,  to  make  way  for  John 
Doke  of  Finland^  his  younger  ;brother. 

John  had  a  son,  called  Sigismond,  who  being  secretly  bred  up  in 
the  Romish  religion  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  Sagellonian 
royal  family  of  Poland,  was^  in  his  father's  time,  elected  king  of 
f oland. 

The  said  King  John  had  also  a  younger  brother,  called  Charles 
IXike  of  Sudermania,  Nericia,  &c.  and  a  younger  son  of  his  own 
name,  called,  Duke  of  Ostrogothia. 

King  John  died  in  the  year  1 692,  in  the  absence  of  King  Sigismond, 
Ids  eldest  son ;  during  which,  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  his 
iBDcle,  at  the  desire  of  the  States,  took  upon  him  the  government : 
Isnt  sent  to  invite  his  nephew  Sigismond,  to  come  and  take  possession 
bf-his  native  kuogdom^  as  spou  as  might  be :  promising  ui  the  mean 
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time,  to  keep  all  quiet,  mod  intimatiiig,  that  he  hoped  hit  mtQeitf^ 
when  in  poBsetsion,  would  nMuntain  all  in  the  true  religioo  am 
diTine  worihip,  and  preserre  the  laws  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  armed  in  Sweden^havii^  in  hiaoonpaif 
Francesco  Malespioa  the  Pope's  legate,  who  hindered  him  long  fimi 
consenting  to  any  security,  either  for  religion  or  property  ;  but  finAif 
tfaecoronation  wonld  be  obstructed  without  that,  he  gave  way,  ashaf^f 
yet,  as  the  historian  mys,  one  8tarting.hole  remaining,  whidi  was,  Ast 
fiith  was  not  to  be  kept  towards  hereticks.    In  the  mean  tiae^k 
liimself  would  have  crowned  the  king  in  the  cathedral  at  Upsal,M 
was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  whose  right  it  was,  eiw  V 
that  kingdom  had  been  Popish. 

The  coronation  being  ofer,  which  had  been  delayed  above  a  ytt^ 
daring  which  time,  several  secret  attempts  had  been  made  apai 
Charles,  Duke  of  Sodermania,  to  make  him  away,  King  Sigisamd^ 
contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  erected  a  Popish  churcH  in  the  cspit 
tal  city :  made  a  great  man  of  his  religion,  governor  of  die  castle  rf 
Stockholm,  in  which  the  records  of  the  chancery,  and  the  arms  sii 
ammunition  of  the  kingdom  were  kept,  and  in  the  port,  were  tii 
best  part  of  the  royal  navy,  under  command  of  the  castle. 

A  certain  Jesuit,  called  Adam  Steinhall,  obtained  the  Areeothi 
temple,  and  the  Queen's  island,  with  the  Vastheman  monastefjTi 
which  was  presently  filled  with  Romish  priests.  ^ 

Sigismond,  also  by  his  followers  and  attendants,  contimially  it 
fronted  the  established  religion,  and  was  sending  into  Poland,  ibri  || 
body  of  forces,  able  to  subdhie  the  kingdom,  upon  which  disccndsati 
ments  grew  so  high,  that  he  nastily  witiidrew  thither  himself. 

He  left  Sweden  in  confusion,  having  only  for  formes  sake,  writti  Ij 
his  uncle  Charles,  to  assume  the  administration  jointly  with  tii 
senate :  but,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  others  with  greater  powVf 
both  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  appeared  when  he  was  gone.  Ij 

Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  avoid  discord  and  confosiaii  Ij 
called  a  convention  at  Sudertopia,  which  was  opened  with  an  eatha  L 
allegiance  to  Ring  Sigismond,  and  did  likewise  assert  the  kfngdoiA  f  { 
right,  to  have  the  coronation  oath  performed ;  which  havli^  beoj  m 
Tiolated  in  the  tender  point  of  religion,  they  redressed  the  grietnctj  |[ 
and  suppress  the  exercise  of  the  Romish  religion,  banishmg  ll 
priests' and  preachers  of  the  same,  and  the  ancient  incnmbeats  of  til 
Vastheman  monastery  were  restored. 

Then  they  desired  the  Duke  Charles,  to  accept  of  the  adrnhfatil^ 
tion,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  did.  Then  1»^  >  1] 
treaty  between  Sigismond,  and  the  conyention,  with  Duke  Charlssit 
the  head  of  it,  which  was  by  Sigismond  spun  out,  and  obstrnctei 
with  much  artifice ;  at  length  the  convention  made  seyeral  deciMl 
for  security  of  religion  and  property,  and  entered  into  an  assodb  fj 
tion,  for  the  defence  of  them,  which  they  desired  the  king  to  confink 
and  gare  six  weeks  time  to  all  that  dissented,  to  submit,  on  pain  a 
being  declared  enemies  to  the  publiek  peace. 

They  Invited  him  home,  to  return  in  a  peaceable  manner,  nl 
settle  the  other  affairs  of  his  native  kingdom ;  but  instead  of  that,  lit 
invaded  tbem  with  an  army  of  ei^ht^thousand  horse  and  fbot^  «»• 
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hatArei  sail,  to  which  sereral  Swedes  joined  themselyefl,  whom  h6 
had  gained  with  money, 

^An  agreement  was  endeaTOured,  and,  after  much  intercourse  of 
negotiation,  both  armies  being  near  one  another,  it  was  consented  to 
«Mi  both  sides,  that  twelre  of  the  nobility  of  each  side  should  meet 
4nd  decide  the  whole  controversy.  But  by  the  persuasion  of  the 
JTesnits,  the ,  royal  ariny  in  the  night,  conducted  by  Weyerus,  set 
iqM>n  the  ducal  camp ;  in  which  onset,  several  thousands  were  slain, 
but  at  last  the  king  And  all  his  army  had  been  cut  off,  had  they  not 
CftUed  out  for  peace,  which  the  duke  yet  hearkened  to. 

An  agreement  followed,  in  which  the  king  demanded  to  be  sup« 
plied  with  a  navy  to  go  to  Stockholm,  promising  there  to  call  an' 
jijacmbly  of  the  States ;  but  he  no  sooner  had  the  shipping,  but  he 
pdled  away  for  Calmar,  in  which  place  he  left  a  garison  Of  foreigo^ 
Mrijjuiid  then  continued  his  voyage  to  Dantzick. 

The  king  being  gone,  an  assembly  of  the  States  met  at  Stockholm, 
friiere  they  declared  Iking  Sigismohd  fallen  from  the  crown  and 
goremment,  and  were  so  inclined  to  continue  tiie  succession,  that 
ttey  offered  to  receive  his  son.  Prince  Vladislaus,  provided  he  might 
be  sent  home,  bred  up  a  Protestant,  and  committed  to  the  guardian. 
ihip  of  Duke  Charles,  but  Sigismond  refused  it. 

Afterwards  another  parliament  met  at  Lincopia,  and  there  they 
did  expresly  renounce  King  Sigismond,  and  his  government,  as 
dfo  his  laws, 

^Then  they  acknowledged  Duke  Charles  of  Sudermania^  for  their 
Imrfal  king,  and  after  him  settled  the  crown  upon  his  son  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  and  his  heirs  male. 

Doke  John  concurred  with  the  parliament,  and  renounced  his 
toMtence  to  the  crown,  and  was  content  to  come  in  after  the  line  of 
Stake  Charles. 
'  The  daughter  and  sister  of  Sigismond  were  also  rejected^ 

Then  followed  the  corqnation  of  King  Charles,  in  the  year  1607^ 
llj  the  name  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

*    These  were  the  procee^ngs  in  Sweden,  wheretipon  I  shall  only 
:e  tiiese  few  short  reflexions : 

I.  Tliat  the  Swedes  were  desirous,  to  the  last  degree,  to  preserve 
•accession,  according  to  one  part  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 

^tOTfided  that  might  be  done,  without  overturning  all  the  rest ;  they 
%ere  wise  enough  to  preserve  laws,  while  laws  preserved  the  nation, 
^riiich  is  the  true  end  of  all  laws,  but  no  longer. 

II.  That  King  Sigismond,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
^vhere  ever  it  is  grown  up  to  bigotry,  broke  through  his  oaths,  and 
yll  mles  of  justice  and  morality,  when  they,  crossed  the  insatiable 
klilbition  of  his  priests. 

UL  That  though  the  Swedes,  when  they  found  that  they  ceuld 
■ot  keep  their  king,  his  direct  heirs,  their  religion  and  liberties,  all 
logether,  resolved  to  part  with  tiie  former,  they  were  forced  to  be 
very  cautious,  and  endeavour  to  gain  time  by  treaties,  to  unftf 
HtemselveS  against  Sigismond,  who  had  Poland  and  several  allies  to 
beck  blm;  vrithout  which  considerations^  the  prudence)  they  shftNv^d, 

^2  ^ 
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on  thU  affiur^  may  assure  us,  they  woald  not  hare  sofiered  Hk^ 
government  in  so  loose  a  posture,  so  loDg  as  th^  did. 

IV.  That  the  Swedes  knowing,  that  it  is  impossible  on  any  occrn^ 
sion,  that  all  men  should  be  of  the  same  mind,  wisely  ordahied,  thct 
the  minor  part  should  submit  to  the  major,  or  be  declared  enemief 
to  thepUblick  peace.  And  sure  this  example  will  be 'followed, 
where-eTer  reasonable  and  disinterested  men  meet  on  the  like  occa. 
sibus ;  for  sure  no  body  can  deny,  but  that  it  is  better  for  any 
nation,  that  some  laws  should  be  m^de,  and  others  broken,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  minor  part,  than  that  all  laws,  morality,  and  good 
Bature,  should  give  place  to  passion,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  throiugh 
their  obstinacy.  '  *. 

Now  may  God  Almighty  open  the  eyes  of  all  flnglishmen  to  kb^ 
and  their  hearts  to  embrace  this  truth. 


TUB 

LAST  WILL  OF  GEORGE  FOX, 

THE  QUAKERS  GREAT  APOSTLE^ 
AS  IT  WAS  ALL  WRITTEN  BY  HIS  OWN  HAND,     . 

AND   IS  .J 

NOW  LYING  IN  THE  PREROGATIVE-OFFICE, 
BT  D0CT0B8.C0MM0N8,  LONDON; 

Attested  by  three  eminent  Quakers,  whose  Names  are  tindermeO* 
tioned :  With  a  Copy  of  the  Administration  in  Latin,  taken  oiat 
of  the  said  Office,  signed  by  Thomas  Wellham,  Deputy-R^ster, 
containing  two   columns;  that  on  tiie  left-hand,  being  the  Orf« 
ginal,  in  his  false  English  and  Spelling ;  the  other^  on  the  rigbt- 
hand,  put  into  true  English,  the  Original   being  unintelligible 

^  Published  to  convince  tiie  World,  That  he  who  made  this  Wil'^ 
and  could  not  write  one  Line  of  true  English  (and  yet  pretended 
high  Skill  in  the  Learned  Languages,  witness  his  Battledoor,  and 
Primer  to  the  two  Uniyersities ;  who  said,  in  his  Battledoor,  f  All 
Languages  were  no  more  to  me  than  Dust,  who.  wi^s,  before 

*  Languages  were')  is  not  the  Author  of  any  one  P^e  in.  all  tbost 
Books,  which  the  Quakers  have  impudendj  published  under  lui 
Name,    Printed  on  a  Broad*side 


s 


E  Registro  Curias  PrwrogativtB  A  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Geqrfi 

Cant.  Extract.  Fox^  in  true  English,  the  Ori^ 

J  ginal  being  unintelligible. 

DOE  give  to  Thomas  LoTer  y 

my  sadell,  the  ar  at  Jhon  Nel-  1  Do  give  to  Thomas  Lower  fffj 

song,  and  bridall,  and  sporg  and  saddle  and   bridle,  they  are  »t 

bootes,  inward  letherethd,  and  the  John    Elson's,  and    spurs  ^ 

*  SmloiMd  <m  the  fiTfttp&v^T«u>inb«\«  lot 'tVi«(UM\A'(«s«  this. 
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nd  Indan  Bible,  and 
book  of  the  signifing  of 
kd  my  book  of  the  New 
t  of  eight  langves ;  and 
ekMl  things,  that  came 
ind  tiie  seay,  with  the 
»h  crp,  and  that  thing 
le  doe  gire  glisters  with, 
Of  diales,  the  one  is  an 

dialK 

11  my  over  pvesh  bookes 
ided  amoTng  my  4  sones 
and  also  all  my  other 
ud  my  hamack,  I  doe 
homas  Lover,  that  is,  at 
n  Antrybys  his  closet, 
lall  may  take  that  which 
irthmor. 

lliomas  Lover  may  have 
rteqvnockshall  diall,and 
,  he  may  ge^t  one  cut  by 
}  will  be  hard  to  doe; 

shall  have  one  of  my 
t  glaseses  in  my  trovnk 
Ion,  and  a  pare  of  my 
,  and   my   seale  G.  F. 

flaming  sword  to  Nat. 
nd  my  other  2  seales  J. 
e  other  Dan  Abraham, 
rhomas  Lover  shall  have 
aesh  lether  hyd,  G.  F, 
\f  ead  shall  have  my  mag. 
;la8,  and  the  torkellshell 
I  cace. 

And  all  that  I  have  writ, 
saring  what  I  doe  give  to 
ishons,  ether  mony  or 
aes,  Jhon  Loft  may  put 

my  tronke  at  Jhon  El- 
ad  Wright  all  things  downe 


boots,  inward  leathers,  and  the 
New  England  Indian  Bible,  and 
my  great  book  of  the  signifying 
of  names,  and  my  book  of  the 
New  Testament   of   eight  Ian. 
guages ;    and   all    my    physical 
things,  that  came  from  beyond 
the  sea,  with  the  outlandish  cup, 
and  that  thing  that  people  do 
give  clysters  with,  and  my  two 
dials,  the  one  is  an  equinoctial 
dial ;  and  all  my  overplus  books 
to  be  divided  among  my  four 
sons.in.law:   and   also   all  iny 
other  bopks,  and  my  hammock, 
I  do  give  to  Thomas  Lower,  that 
is  at  Benjamin  Antrobus's  closet  ( 
and  Rachel  may  take  that  which 
is  at  Swarthmore;  and  Thomas 
^)ay  have  my  walnut-equinoctial 
dial,  and  if  he  can,  he  may  get 
one  cut  by  it,  which  will  be  hard 
to  do ;  and  he  shall  have  one  of 
my  prospect  glasses,  in  my  trunk 
at  London,  and  a  pair  of  my 
gloves,  and  my  seal,  G.  F.    And 
the  flaming  sword  to  Nath.  Mead, 
and  my  other  two  seals,  J.  Rouse, 
and  the  other,  Daniel  Abraham  ; 
and  Thomas  Lower  shall  have  my 
Spanish    leather    hood,    and  S. 
Mead  shall  have  my  magnifying 
glass,  and  the  tortoiseshell  comb 
and  case,  G.  F, 

And  all  that  I  have  written 
concerning  what  I  do  give  to  my 
relations,  either  money,  or  other. 
ways,  John  Loft  may  put  it  up 
in  my  trunk  at  John   Elson's, 


and  write  all  things  down  in  a 
)er,  and  make  a  paper  out  paper,  and  make  a  paper  out  of 
ny  papers,  how  I   have    all  my  papers,  how  I  have  or. 

dered  things  for  them ;  and  John 
Loft  may  send  all  things  down 
by  Poulsworth  carrier,  in  the 
trunk,  to  John  Fox,  at  Pouls. 
worth,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  let 
John  Fox  send  John  Loft  a  full 


things  for  them;  and 
ioft  may  send  all  things 
Y  Povelesworth  carjer,  in 
vnke,  to  Jhon  Fox,  at 
worth  in  Waricksher ; 
Jolin  Fox  send  John  Loft 


le  second,  numb  fi.  This  Uio  be  put  up .  aoumg  Geor|^  Fo)(*f  tctled  vp^Kj^n^ 
«t  Uiat  Sarah  Mead  hath. 
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THE  LAST  WILL 


a  fvll  receat  and  a  discharge,  and 
In  this  matter,  and  non  of  yon 
may  b^  consaraed,  but  John  Loft 
only ;  and  my  other  lettell  tronk^, 
that  standeth  in  Bengmin  Antm. 
bes  is  cloeset,  with  the  ortlandesh 
things,  Thomas  Loyer  shall  haye ; 
and  if  it  be  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to  any  other,  that  mast 
not  stand  soe,  bnt  as  now  order, 
ed,  6.  F*  And  Sary,  thon  may 
giye  Sary  Frickenseld  half  a 
gine,  for  shee  hath  bene  sarye. 
sable  id  mee,  a  honest  carfyll 
yoyng  womon,  O.  F. 

Make  noe  noyes  of  thes  thngs, 
but  doe  them  in  the  life,  as  I  haye 
orderd  them ;  and  when  all  is 
don  and  cleared,  what  remenes  to 
the  printing  of  my  bookes,  Beng. 
min  Antrybyes  and  Mary  hath 
100  pound  of  mine,  take  noe 
yoyes  of  them  for  it,  when  yov 
doe  recye  it. 

And  in  my  cheast,  In  Benga. 
men  Antrybs  chamber,  ther  is  a 
letell  gilt  box,  with  som  gould 
in  it ;  Sary  Mead  to  take  it,  and 
let  it  doe  sanreses  amonng  the 
'  rest,  soe  far  as  it  will  goe ;  the 
box  is  sealed  up,  G«  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Docker,  that 
knoeth  many  of  my  epeseles,  and 
wrten  books,  which  hee  did 
Wright,  com  yp  to  London,  to 
assist  frends  in  sorting  of  my 
epeselas,  and  other  writings,  and 
giye  him  a  gine,  6.  F. 

♦III.  I  doe  orde  Wm.  and  Sa. 
Mead,  and  T.  Loyer,  to  take 
care  of  all  my  bookes  and  epe- 
seles, and  papers,  that  be  at  Benj. 
min  Antrybses,  and  at  R.  R. 
Chamber,  and  thoes  that  com 
from  Swarth  mor,  and  my  Jor- 
nall  of  my  Life,  and  the  paseges 
and  trayells  of  frends,  and  to 
take  them  all  into  ther  hands ; 


receipt,  and  a  dlscbai^  and  fal 
this  matter  none  of  yon  may  be 
concerned,  but  John  Loft  onty. 

And  my  other  little  troDknit 
standeth  in  Benjamin  AntrdbuPi 
closet,  with  the  outlandish  tiiii^ 
Thomas  Lower  shall  haye;  m 
if  it  be  ordered  In  anj  oflier 
papers  to  any  other,  tliat  malt 
not  stand  so,  but  as  now  orderedi 
G.F. 

And  Sarah,  thon  may  ifn 
Sarah  Freckleton  half  a  gainei, 
for  she  hath  been  serrice&le  to 
me,  an  honest  careful  yimiig  wow 
man,  6.  F*  Make  no  mSm  d 
these  things,  but  do  them  in  lbs 
life,  as  I  haye  ordered  them : 

And  when  all  is  done  and 
cleared,  what  remains  tb  tiw 
printing  of  my  books,  Benjanii 
Antrobus  and  Mary  hath  one* 
hundred  pounds  of  mine,  takentf 
use  of  them  for  it,  when  yon  di 
receiye  it. 

And  in  my  chest,  in  Beijaaui 
Antrobus's  chamber,  there  Is  t 
little  gilt  box,  with  some  gold  is 
it;  Sarah  Mead  to  take  it, nil 
let  it  do  seryice  among  the  reit^ 
so  far  as  it  will  go  ^  the  box  il 
sealed  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Dockra,  that 
knoweth  many  of  my  epistles, 
and  written  books,  which  he  did 
write,  come  up  to  London,  to 
assist  friends  in  sorting  of  my 
epistles,  and  other  writings,  m 
giye  him  a  guinea,  G.  F. 

I  do  order  William  and  Siiik 
Mead,  and  Thomas  Lower,  to 
take  care  of  all  my  books  and 
epistles,  and  papers,  that  be  it 
Benjamin  Antrobus's,  and  it 
R.  R.  Chamber,  and  those  tinit 
come  from  Swarthmore,  and  nj 
Journal  of  my  Life,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  trayels  of  friends,  and 


J»  Ou  the  thirdi  numb.  s.  For  George  Fox«  to  be  laid  in  the  trunk.  W..M.  tbe  eikhUi  BMOtk 
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ill  (he  over  pluck  of  them 
ajr  have,  and  keep  togv^ther 
ibaiy,  when  the  hare  gether. 
sm  together,  which  ar  to  be 
I. 

d  for  them,  to  take  charge 

my  mony,  and  defray  all 

have  ordered  in  my  other 

d  any  thing  of  mine  the 
fake,  and  God  will,  and 
t>e  ther  renjrard :  the  8  Mo, 

>mas  Loyer,  and  John  Rots, 
ssist  yov,  G.  F. 
i  all  the  pasiges  and  travel 
1  iyferiugs  of  frinds,  in  the 
;  of  the  spreading  of  the 
,  which  I  have  keept  to. 
,  will  make  a  fine  histery, 
to  may  be  had  at  Swarth. 
irith  my  other  bookes ;  and 
com  to  London,  with  my 
I,  then  the  may  be  had, 
at  Wm.  or  Ben  Antrubs 
,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
the  begtng  of  the  spreading 
)  gospell,  after  soe  long 
Df  apostace,  since  the  apo. 
dayes,  that  now  Christ 
^  as  he  did  in  the  harts  of 
>ple*  Gli^ry  to  the  I^rd, 
rr,  Amen,  G.  F. 

The  8  Mon,  1688. 


to  take  them  all  into  fhefr  hands; 
and  all  the  orerpltis  of  them  they 
may  hate,  and  keep  together  as 
a  library,  when  they  have  gathered 
them  together,*  which  are  to  be 
printed;  and  for  them  to  take 
charge  of  all  ^y  money,  and 
defray  all,  as  I  hafe  ordered  in 
my  other  papers ;  and  any  thhig 
of  mine  they  may  take,  and  God 
will,  and  shall  be  their  reward. 
The  8th  Month,  1688.    G.  F, 
Thomas     Lover,    and     John 
Rouse,  may  assist  you :  and  all 
the  passages,  and  travels,'  and 
sufferings  of  friends,  in  the  be. 
gin,ning  of  the  spreading  of  the 
truth,  which  I  have  kept  together, 
will  make  a  fine   history,  and 
they  may  be  had  at  Swarthmore^ 
with  my  other  books ;  and  if  they 
come  to  LDndon  with  my  papers, 
then  they  may  be  had  either  at 
W.  M,  or  Benjamin  Antrobus'8 
closet,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  the  beginning  of  the  spread, 
ing  of  the  gospel,  after  so  long 
night  of  apostasy,  since  the  apos. 
ties  days,  that  now  Christ  reigns, 
as  he  did  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo^ 
pie.   Glory  to  the  Lord  for  ever^ 
Amen, 

G.  F. 
The  8th  Month,  1688. 


Daie  of  the  Administration^  the  Thirtieth  ofBetemheTy  1697. 

BIMO  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  millesimo,  sexcente. 
nonagesimo  s^ptimo  emanavit  commissio,  Margarets  Fox, 
I  ft  legat^ris  nominatae  in  testamentb  Georgii  Fox,  nuper  de 
more  in  comitatu  Lancastris,  sed  in  parodiia  omnium  Sane* 
Lombard-street,  London,  defuncti  habentis,  ftc.  Ad  adminift; 
n  bona  jura  &  credita  dicti  defuncti  juxta  tenorem  k  effec* 
itamenti  ipsius  defuncti  (Eo  quod  nullum  omiiino  nominaverit 
»reni)  declaratione  in  praesentia  Dei  Omnipotentii^,  juxta  sta. 
larliamenti  in  hac  parte  editum  ft  provisum  de  bene  ft  fideliter 
ttrando  eadem  per  dictam  ]Vf argaretam  Fox  prius  fact^. 

Tho.  Wellham,  xeglstrarii  deputatttS« 
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3»  THE  LASrr  WILL,  &c. 

I 

The  Persons  heresfier  namedy  by  their  soknm  Dedaration^  sidu 
scribed  under  their  handsj  did  affirm  the  abovemwritten  to  be 
wrote  with  the  proper  hand  of  the  said  Creorge  Fox  deceasedj 
they  being  acquainied  with  his  handmwriting. 

S.  Mead,  wife  of  W.  Mead,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dyonis  Back  Cfaurd, 
IiODdon,  citizen,  and  merchant  taylor  of  London. 

W.  Ingram,  of  the  parish .  of  St  Margaret,  New  Fish^reet, 
London,  aged  about  fiTty-sevep  years ;  he  knew  Greorge  Fox,  about 
forty  years. 

6.  Whitehead,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishop^;ate, 
London,  Gent,  aged  about  sixty  years,  knew.  Greorge  Fox  abofe 
forty  years. 

N.  B.  In  this  will,  the  pride  and  yanity  of  the  decker  is  ,u 
notorious,  as  the  credulity  of  his  deluded  followers.  Forwkt 
else  could  make  him  think,  that  his  nasty  comb  and  clyster-.^^ 
would  be  such  acceptable  relicks  among  his  friends  r  But  ihii 
is  he  who  first  deluded  them,  their  infallible  Pope,  and  who  to 
his  death  continued  their  admired  idol.  This  is  he  who  tan^ 
them  to  renounce  their  baptism,  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrectioB 
,  after  death ;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  sly  equiTOcations,liy 
this  his  will  is  manifest,  that  he  neither  believed  nor  expected 
'  it.  The  reader  is  not  to  wonder  that  here  is  no  confession  o( 
sin.  Pope  George  alas!  was  all  perfection  and  sinless, and 
his  disciples  have  ever  since  so  conceited  of  the  sufficiency  rf 
their  own  merit,  that  no  true  quaker  was  ever  known  to  diej  wB^ 
^  Lord  haye  mercy  upofl  him  In  his  mouth. 


Letter  to  King  James,  see  Vol,  i,  p.  23. 
Address /or  ^Ae  French  War,  see  Vol.  i.p.  74, 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  EUROPE 

BRIEFLY  EXAMINED, 

AND  FOUND  LANGUISHING; 

OCCASIONED  BT 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY; 

FOR  CURE  WHEREOF, 

# 

A  REMEDY  (FROM  FORMER  EXAMPLES) 
•IS   HUMBLY    PROPOSED. 

.Wrote  upon  Occasion  of  the  House  of  Commons's  Vote  to  raise 
jBSOOOOO.  to  equip  a  Fleet  for  the  Year  1671,  moTed  thereunto 
by  tike  pretended  March  of  the  French  Army^  towards  the  Marino 
parts  of  Flanders,    By  Thomas  Manley,  Esq.  1689, 


Ti 


Be  present  designs  and  puisslEuice  of  France,  both  by  sea  and 
Imdy  being,  at  once,  both  the  wonder  and  dread  of  Europe,  hath 

rsessed  me  with  so  many  sad  reflexions  on  that  subject,  that 
^  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  dwell  in  the  shades  of  obscurity, 
«iamiot  refrain  to  form  and  meditate,  how  bars  may  be  put  to  such 
approaching  dangers,  especially,  since  the  honour,  safety,  and  welfare 
cf  our  prince  and  country  ought  to  be  the  bent  and  study  of  the  most 
retired  subject. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  I  might  fitly  resemble  to  the  body  of 
-a  man,  wherein  all  the  members  eitiier  languish,  or  are  viciously  af« 
'fected;  some  through  self-mischiefs,  others  oppressed  by  their  fellow 
members.  Spain  (heretofore  the  great  pretender  to  the  western 
monarchy  *)  droops  through  her  own  follies  +,  whereof,  if  she  ex. 
pire,  a  jury  will  undoubtedly  find  her  a  felo  de  se^  while  her  neigh, 
bour  Portugal,  instead  of  holding  her  sick  head,  and  pitying  her 
case,  is  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  knock  out  her  brains.  Italy  and 
Grermany  are  troubled  with  one  disease,  through  the  windy  humours 
of  her  many  and  ambitious  princes,  whose  continual  jealousies  fill 
them  with  gripings  and  disquiets ;  England  and  Holland  are  despe. 
rately  bruised  through  mutual  buffetings,  to  which  France  cunningly 
looed  them  on  %^  intending  like  Simeon  and  Levi,  to  suppress  these 
^echemites  ||,  when  sore  and  unable  to  resist ;    all  whidi  mistakes 

*  TiH  OliTCT  Cromwell  enabled  France  to  raise  the  same  ambitious  views  upMi  the  ruins 
of  Spain. 

t  See  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  succession,  in  toI.  x-  of  this 
ebllection,  anno  1701. 

t  Alluding  to  the  unnatoral  war  proclaimed  by  King  Charies  the  Second,  against  Holland, 
\a  the  instigation  of  France. 

I  BnislandtMid  Holland,  when  waite4  ii|  their  aticngtl^  aad  wealth,  by  a  long  an4  bloody _war. 
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and  calamities  bare  been  to  France,  as  so  man  j  indnlgent  niimt  Is 
feed  and  pamper  ber ;  who,  like  nnnily  cattle,  trespass  mast  €■ 
tbat  neighbour,  whose  fence  is  lowest,  and  quarry  best  without  fnrr 
•f  impounding,  whereby  (like  the  head  in  a  body  rickety)  she  grsws 
to  an  un proportionable  and  dangerous  bigness,  whilst  her  errisf 
neighbours  (like  the  members)  waste  and  languish ;  of  whose  sodfa 
and  prodigious  growth,  I  will  not  now  insist  on  (which  yet  is  bom 
of  the  least  dreadful  considerations)  nor  tell  how  our  Cromwdl 
seemed  a  dictator  there ;  nor  record  how  sixUhousand  Eiiglish  iti 
coats  were,  at  that  time,  more  es.«ential  than  humanity  and  pnHie* 
tion  to  an  oppressed  king  *  of  the  blood  of  France  f ';  for  now  fhi 
scene  being  altered  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  a  prinoa,  whon^ 
therefore,  his  subjects  ought  to  reyerence,  I  cannot  bat  obsene  hsv 
Christendom,  instead  of  a  generous  resentment,  and  defence  of  til 
oppressed,  shrinks  and  faints  at  every  undue  seizure  made  by  thst 
haughty  monarch,  as  if  they  fancied  such  softness  could  secure  thrir 
own  peace,  or  charm  an  ambitious  conqueror  into  modesty^  or  pat 
a  stop  to  his  career,  whose  utmost  end  is  the  western  moaardj, 
whereunto,  with  spread  sails,  be  now  apparently  liasteneth  ;  whsiSr 
as  they  ought  rather  to  be  powerfully  persuaded,  that  such  taflM> 
ness  must  at  once  enable,  and  encourage  him  to  deroor  thai 
also. 

What  prudence  can  justify  such  procedure  ?  can  time  and  patjaisi 
repair  the  mistakes  ?  or  may  such  easy  conquests  glut  his  appetili^ 
or  possess  him  with  compassion,  to  spare  the  rest?  or  does  not  ia« 
ther  one  conquest  beget  a  stomach  and  ability  to  more  and  greaier^ 
who  can  suppose  the  seizure  of  Lorrain  will  immerge  him  in  csm 
and  yoluptuousness  ?  or  his  successes  in  Flanders  senre  as  an  atODSt 
ment  to  secure  the  rest  ?  must  not  these  unreyenged  conquests  rfttber 
be  as  so  many  prosperous  gales  to  transport  him  to  greater  atchiefS^ 
ments  ?  seeing  the  like  drops! ness,  in  relation  to  Christian  prineeii 
gave  occasion,  formerly,  to  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  greatneii| 
and  is  like  still  to  add  to  his  triumphs  ;  and,  as  an  historian  obserus 
in  the  like  case  of  the  antient  Britons,  Dum  singuUpugnant^  utUvent 
vincuntur. 

•        

Remarkable,  then  was  the  former,  policy  of  these  western  prinee% 
when,  with  the  hazard  of  their  ease  and  liyes,  they  maintained  ths 
power  of  Christendom  in  an  equal  balance,  dexterously  throwing  their 
arms  into  that  scale  which  appeared  lightest,  knowing  they  secarrf 
thereby  their  own  peace  and  goyemment.  On  this  account,  Englaad 
and  France  are  thought  to  have  wisely  fomented  the  reyolt  of  the  Uw 
Countries,  and  were,  in  effect,  as  fond^i  by  that  means,  to  lessen  the 
grand u re  of  Spain  (who  then  alarmed  Europe,  as  France  does  nciv) 
as  if  they  themselves  had  made  new  conquests.  Hence  it  was,  thst 
Philip  the  Second,  by  way  of  requital,  and  our  Elisabeth  (to  wbosi 

*  Charles  the  Second. 

t  Cromwell,  being  rrlrmnly  inatirurate**  P<-otertor,  on  the  86th  of  Jun^  I<IS7,  lMroeAttrl|f 
fCOnRented  to  a  lengu^'  wiih  I  ranie  airoinft  Spain  }  thereby  st'pulatins,  that  all  the  ^iMm 
f>f  King  Charlec  tlu-  T  irst,  at  d  tlieir  adheienif.  shiiuld  be  intirely  fornakep  by  the  Frenrb  khig, 
ana  drove  otit  ol  h\n  dontiniirsi  i nd  tl  at,  in  consideration  thereof,  Cromwell  seQtib* 
thousand  or  his  b^st  tioops  intn  Fiame,  under  the  command  of  Reynolds,  by  wMd^ 
t^e  btjance  of  Europe  was  transferred »  from  Spain,  to  the  power  gr  France. 
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{Mrodence,  and  memory,^  we  owe  our  remaining  glories)  tlirew^il^ 
•ad  not  water,  Into  the  long  troubles  of  France ;  with  which  coun* 
dly  the  same  Philip  was  so  transported  (judging  it  the  best  expedient 
t»  improTe  his  grand  design  of  ttie  western  monarchy)  that  to  carry 
tte  war  into  France,  he  apparently  (but  not  wisely)  neglected  his 
tfimafbirs  in  the  Low-Countries ;  thereby  spoiling  a  most  sovereign 
■ntidote,  by  an  unseasonable  application.  Nor  was  the  costly  attempt 
of  1588  any  thing,  but  carrying  fire  into  ^  an  eneniy's  kingdom,  the 
better  to  extinguish  the  flame  made  by  that  foe.  In  his  country ;  king«» 
doms  (like  houses  in  a  dreadful  fire)  being  best  secured  by  blowing 
vp  tile  next  dangerous  neighbour :  hence,  the  French  are  supposed 
(by  no  fools)  to  have  been  both  the  midwife  and  nurse  to  our  late 
imtish  and  English  wars  +  ;  begot  the  several  costly  wars  between 
«s  and  Holland  % ;  continued  and  fostered  the  revolts  both  in  CBiB^ 
loiua  and  Portugal,  and  of  late  assisted  that  king,  both  with  men  and 
Boney. 

Cromwell,  Indeed,  was  an  unparalleled  sinner  against  this  antient 
king-craft,  when,  postponing  the  general  tranquility,  to  his  own 
wr^ched  humour  and  interest,  he  assisted  France,  at  such  a  time^ 
tiiat  all  the  world  judged  her  too  powerful  for  her  rival,  Spain,  who 
ften  lay  drooping  under  her  own  wounds  and  follies,  in  relatiouj^ 
principally,  to  the  ill  conduct  of  her  treasure,  which,  alone,  will 
fiMinder  the  strongest  empire ;  and  had  this  nation  no  other  crime  to 
chaige  on  that  ill  man  (who,  like  the  greatest  mortals,  must,  living 
or  deady  be  exposed  to  the  severest  censure  of  the  people)  it  were 
alone  sufficient  to  render  him  an  impolitick  and  hateful  person,  to 
all  generations.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  owe  great  reverence 
to  the  vdsdom  of  his  m^esty,  in  espousing  the  triple  alliance,  and 
entering  generously  into  other  leagues,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Christendom.  But,  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  dieap,  sure^  and  lasting  peace,  so  long  as  the  balance  remains  so 
mequal  between  the  two  great  pretenders;  and  France,  through  her 
■ulitary  grandure,  continues  so  armed,  able,  and  daring,  to  give 
perpetual  frights  and  alarums  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  whereby^ 
a  peace,  through  a  just  and  necessary  jealousy,  becomes  as  costly 
as  war  itself,  consuming  those  that  are  suspicious  of  her ;  aud  the 
daily  motions  and  buzzings  of  her  armies  oblige  the  neighbours,  with 
sword  in  hand,  to  an  eternal  watchfulness,  lest,  unawares,  the  blow 
be  given ;  which  continual  bendings  inevitably  must  draw  so  many 
dreadful  weaknesses  on  the  parties  concerned,  as  must,  at  length, 
without  a  miracle,  improve  both  the  designs  and  glories  of  that 
prince ;  which  is  so  obrious  to  all  considering  men,  that  some  of  his 
own  subjetts  have  had  the  vanity,  of  late,  to  boast,  even  in  this 
kingdom^  what  charge  their  king  would  put  us  unto,  by  marching 
Us  -army  (mi^ty,  and  in  perpetual  pay)  yearly  near  our  coasts,  be, 
fore  really  he  would  attack  us :  and  certainly,  great  must  the  advan^ 
tege  be,  which  France  hath  now  over  us  (whereby  an  estimate  may  be 

t  Bngland.  Sec  thU  whole  exMdition,  vol.  t.  page  148,  &c. 
t  Between  King  Charles  the  Second  and  hit  pariiament* 
t  la  the  feign  of  King  Chartea  the  Secolld* 
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taken  of  oar  decay,  even  in  the  midst  of  peace)  if,  when  the  hmnoiQ 
possesseth  that  daring  monarch  (whose  armies,  like  birds  of  preji 
are  always  on  the  wing)  to  move  towards  us,  either  in  pretence,  or 
reality  (which,  by  the  event,  is  only  determinable)  we  must  eqvqp^ 
mt  least,  our  fleet,  at  six  or  seven-hundred-thousand  pounds  charge^ 
to  prevent  the  mere  fear  of  an  invasion ;  and  when  we  are  wearied, 
and  consumed  by  so  maoy  fruitless,  yet  necessary  armings,  and  laid 
to  slumber  after  so  many  alarums,  who  can  but  easily  foresee  wkit 
dreadful  effects  may  ensue  ?  Wherefore,  I  conclude,  with  that  greii 
statesman,  Cicero,  race  suspecta  tufius  bellum!^. 

But  suppose,  that,  whilst  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain  mifcinl«ni 
iheir  posts,  we  were  able  both  to  resist  his  attempts,  and  t^ear  tibe 
expence,  yet,  it  is  Sjcarce  deniable,  but,  if  he  devonr  4>ose  countrieiy 
by  piece.meals,  and  pluck  up  that  glorious  commonwealth,  by  flie 
roots  (which,  without  effectual  assbtance,  infallibly  he  will)  we  onut 
also  receive  a  law  from  him ;  for  what  can  then  keep  us,  with  the  veA 
of  Christendom,  from  subjection  to  that  crown?  since  wealreai!^  see 
ahe  very  clappings  of  his  wings  beget  amazement.  Join  the  power 
and  riches  of  Holland  to  him,  and  all  the  known  world  musi  bow 
fo  his  scepter. 

Again,  should  France  attempt,  and  reduce  us  to  severe  termiy 
whilst  our  neighbours  stand  with  their  arms  a-crbss,  it  would  only 
expedite  their  confusion,  and  draw  on  them  a  more  certain  con- 
quest. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  doubt,  but  as  the  safeties  of  us,  and  our 
fillies,  are  floating  in  one  common  bottom,  and  fortified  by  mutoal 
interests  (the  only  true  cement  of  leagues)  so  our  joint  designs,  when 
once  put  into  action,  will  be  vigorously  pushed  on,  till  the  balance 
of  Christendom  be  reduced  to  its  proper  standard.  And,  whereas 
it  must  be  granted,  that  no  conquest  can  satiate,  bonds  tye^  nor 
leagues  charm  this  great  pretcnderi+,  whereby  the  milky  vrays  of 
peace  may  felicitate  Europe,  without  the  costly  and  terrible  guards 
of  armies,  so  long  as  the  odds  remain  so  unequal,  and  this  nugh^ 
hero  (armed  and  victorious)  is  able  thus  to  affright  the  world,  hec- 
tor his  neighbours,  impose  upon  the  weak,  and,  on  every  feeble 
pretence,  ransack  their  countries,  without  revenge ;  nothing  remains 
justifiable  by  the  just  rules  of  policy,  but  with  the  joint  arms  of  all 
parties  concerned  (which,  indeed,  is  all  Europe)  to  attack  this  iL 
lustrious  man,  upon  the  very  first  just  provocation,  and  by  dint  of 
sword,  carry  the  war  into  his  own  bosom ;  and  from  the  example  of 
wise  princes,  make  his  country,  at  once,  both  the  seat  of  war  and 
desolation ;  wheareof  the  Romans,  in  the  war  of  Carthage,  are  a 
puissant  instance ;  whereas,  on  the  ppntrary,  the  states,  and  prmces 
of  Europe,  Italy  especially,  neglecting  of  late  to  assault  the  Turk 
powerfully  before  Candia,  are  now  justly  expecting  him,  with  horror 
and  amazement,  at  their  own  doors.  He  .that  fights  in  his  enemy's 
jpountry,  does  in  effect,  fight  at  his  enemy's  cost ;  and  when  peace  is 
clapped  up,  leaves  his  enemy,  for  that  age^  poor,  and  miserable,  as 

•  A  war  is  safer  than  a  tutfpeCtad  peace*,      t  To  universal  mopard^t 
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r«  havej  not  long  since,  beheld  in  poor  Germany.  The  Ft^encH 
:ing,  therefore,  commonly  makes  himself  the  assailant,  maintaining 
alf  his  wars  at  his  adversaries  charge,  by  fighting  in  their  countries  ; 
rhere,  if  he  receiye  a  blow,  he  has  his  own  unharnissed  kingdomj 
itiier  to  receive,  or  recmit  him ;  and  our  heroick  Elisabeth  (who^ 
mooring  that  virtue  and  justice  were  the  only  ligaments  of  her  people's 
ore,  governed  het  afiairs  with  miraculous  wisdom  and  housewifery^ 
aade  her  payments  sure  to  a  proverb,  and  was  accordingly  adored) 
tudied  by  all  arts  imaginable  to  fight  her  enemies  on  their  own  soil, 
rhereby  at  once  she  imprinted  thereon  the  terrible  marks  of  desolai 
ion,  and  preserved  her  country  as  proper  fuel,  wherewith,  on  alf 
occasions,  to  consume  her  adversaries.  Nor  was  her  sister  Mary 
ntentionally  her  inferior  in  this  particular,  when  the  loss  of  Calais 
[which,  in  her  hand,  was  so  ready  an  inlet  to  assail  either  of  th^ 
^reat  pretenders,  as  common  interest  dii*ected)  was  supposed  eithei* 

0  have  occasioned,  or  hastened  her  death.  For  this  reason,  all  oaf 
dngs,  from  the  glorious  Edward  the  Third,  to  Qneen  Mary,  being 
:wo  hundred  and  ten  years,  with  infinite  care  and  cost,  preserved 
Calais  against  all  comers,  as  a  sacred  jewel  of  the  crown;  however^ 

1  sort  of  new  policy  seems  of  late  to  have  been  introduced.     He  that 
fights  out  of  his  country,  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  an  army  ^ 
iiut  he  that  is  assaulted,-  and  beat  upon  his  own  dunghill,  commonly 
loseth  that  vrith  the  victory,  or  at  least  suffereth  ten.thousand  ca« 
lamities,  besides  the  usual  terrors  of  invasion  :  whereof  the  Swedes 
descent  into  Germany,  by  virtue  of  their  king's  courage  and  allian. 
ces  (such  as  I  drive  at)  is  a  wondeirful  example ;  wherein,  a  puissant 
emperor  (armed  and  victorious  as  France  is  now)  was  courageously 
let  upon,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  death  (aH 
Ib  supposed)  of  three  hundred  thousand  (xermans,  torn  to  pieces  by 
ID  many  eager  confederates  (whereof  France  was  none  of  the  small 
ones)  who  by  the  deep  counsels  of  those  mighty  oracles,  Richelieu 
and  Oxenstem  (guided  peradventure  by  a  divine  hint)  pursued  this 
method,  as  the  likeliest  way  to  chastise  and  humble  that  haughty 
fkmily,  who  otherwise,  possibly,  would  by  piecemeals,  or  drowsy 
peace,  have  swaggered,  if  not  subdued  Europe.     Let  brave  princes, 
for  the  common  safety  of  Christendom,  repeat  this  (counsel,  on  ano. 
dier  theatre,  the  scale  may  soon  be  turned,  and  France  most  justly 
be  chastised  with  her  own  terrible  scourge  forty  years  after;  other. 
wise  it  must  be  a  long  and  unlucky  war,  managed  by  France,  on  the 
Boil  of  other  princes,  to  make  her  miserable,  so  long  as  she  enjoys 
peace  at  home.   Allow  her*  that,  and  she  may  tug  hard  with  Christen. 
dom ;  like  Spain,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  doihestick  peace,  contended, 
in  effect,  vrith  all  Europe,  for  eighty  years,  and  put  them  shrewdly 
to  their  trumps.  Nothing  more,  tiian  peace  at  home,  enables  a  princ» 
to  manage  wars  abroad;  he  then  that  will  humble  his  enemy,  must 
throw  wild  fire  into  his  bosom,  carry  the  war  into  his  country,  and 
strike  home,  at  the  head  and  heart. 

.  Nor  are  the  ill  humours,  which,  peradventure,  may  be  found,  in 
every  country,  the  meanest  argument  to  excite  an  invasive  war ;  since 
poor  Germany  receired  the  deepest  woends,  from  Us  own  ifeapons, 
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and  France  by  her  arbitnuy  gorernment,  and  intolerabla  ba^ 
sitions  (to  omit  the  natural  fickleness  of  her  people,  the  oppuMel 
Hagnenots,  and  the  lofty  and  never*dying  pretences  of  the  hooie  rf 
Conde)  hath  probably  prepared  combustible  matter,  wherowith  it 
any  tii^e  to  consume  herself,  when  once,  especially  her  nei^^UKWii 
with  powerful  arm,  bring  flames  unto  it,  which  otherwise  (as  wehm 
there  often  seen  within  this  thirty  years)  is,  in  effect,  as  soon  cb 
tinguished  as  begun. 

Why  then  does  Europe  slumber,  and  meekly  suffer  such  dangeim 
clouds  to  increase,  and  impend,  till  of  themselves  they  break  aboik- 
their  ears?  Our  common  safeties  inyocate  our  common  arms  to 
this  lion  in  his  den,  pare  his  claws  at  least,  and  abate  hit 
and  instead  of  expecting  him  in  ours,  attack  him  Tigoroiialy  in  ISi 
own  country  on  tiie  next  just  provocation,  since  nothing  is  aMi 
certain  than  that  delays  and  softness  fortify  ihe  danger,  and  impfon 
that,  which,  in  prudence,  is  now  resistible,  into  a  f<Sly|  to  intiistiiili 
Slight  distempers,  at  first  despised,  prove  oftentimes  deadly  ;  iriiereM 
to  meet  with  a  disease,  before  it  come  to  the  crisis,  is  a  probtbb  . 
means  to  ascertain  the  cure,  and  venienti  occurrUe  morboy  may  te 
as  choice  a  maxim  in  government,  as  aphorism  in  physick.  nr 
fuerUur  bello^  was  a  shrewd  motto  of  a  bad  man,  and  ought,  sseif 
justly,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  wrote  in  capital  letters,  on  all  ttl 
confederate  standards  of  Europe.  In  fine,  he  that  seea  not  as.  db 
solute  necessity  of  embracing  speedily  a  confederate  war,  tor  djiift 
the  edge  of  this  illustrious  pretender,  hath  either  not  duly  w^^ 
the  danger,  has  some  vile,  and  by-ends,  Bethlem  mad  to  introdaei 
some  heresy,  or  b  resolved  to  truckle.    Tamti  reUgio  poiuii  tuaiin 

I  should  tremble  to  sound  a  trumpet  to  war  (which  is  always  aft 
companied  with  fearful  circumstances)  did  I  not  from  my  sool  bft 
lieve  that  a  supreme  peace,  like  an  incurable  gangrene,  would  creifti 
greater  calamities,  and  introduce  both  a  certain  war,  nod  the  hamd 
of  a  total  subversion.  For,  if  whilst  we  become  meer  spectators  of 
our  neighbour's  losses,  and  calamities,  this  prince,  either  by  force  of 
subtlety,  improve  his  dominions,  we  can  expect  no  other  fitfonr, 
but  the  miserable  satisfaction,  either  to  be  last  devoured,  or  shame* 
fully  imposed  upon ;  which  sounds  so  dolefully  in  every  freeJbon 
car,  that,  to  prevent  it,  nothing  can  be  este^ned  too  dear;  wheress 
a  speedy  .arming  of  all  the  confederates  may  not  only  repel,  Imt  foros 
the  infection  into  his  own  bowels,  and  make  him  experimentally  fed 
those  miseries,  which,  meerly  io  aggrandise  his  name,  and- kingdon, 
he  luui  incompassionately  brought  on  others;  whereof  I  may  not 
doubt,  when  I  consider  how  one  of  his  majesty's  three  kingd<Mns  by 
the  proper  virtue  of  her  kings  (which  were  truly  heroick)  and  dw 
Blender  help  of  some  one  confederate,  hath  more  than  once  mide 
terrible  impressions  in  France,  and  turned  up  even  the  foundations 
of  her  government ;  for  which  those  brave  princes  will  be  eternally 
celebrated,  whilst  the  memory  of  the  slothful  and  voluptuous  peris^ 
who,  by  forgetting  their  own,  and  their  nation's  honour,  have  tau|^ 
their  own  and  future  ages,  to  forget  and  dishonour  them*  So  true  is 
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ky  that  that  prince,  who  reigns  without  honour,  lives  In  contempt^ 
aod  danger,  and  has  his  tomb,  at  last,  besmeared  with  reproaches 

Men  cannot  be  wanting  for  so  honourable  and  necessary  a  war^ 
whilst  these  three  kingdoms  enjoy  peace  at  home ;  nor  money  (the 
toal  of  war)  if  prudently  managed,  since  the  issue  of  such  a  war 
must,  with  the  divine  blessing,  secure  the  subjects  in  their  beds,  and 
Mtablish  such  a  peace  as  may  be  a  ksting  happiness  to  the  Christian 
world.  They  will  therefore  certainly  tear  open  their  breasts,  and  give 
the  king  their  hearts,  and  with  them  their  hands  and  purses,  whilst, 
with  Cato,  they  esteem  nothing  too  dear  for  the  peace  of  the  conu 
■MMiwealth,  according  to  the  Dutch  motto,  ^  Defend  us,  and  spend 


And,  although  we  must  not  expect  a  cheap  war,  yet  certainly  it 
Cftiuiot  be  dearer  than  a  watchful,  suspected,  and  languishing  peace, 
in  which  we  must  consume  the  treasure  of  our  nation,  by  upholding 
great  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  watch  a  seeming  friend,  that  he 
become  not  a  real  enemy,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  prevent  it  at  last. 
Nor  needs  any  treasure  be  exported  in  specie  (which,  by  all  imagi* 
■ftble  ways,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  part  of  our  lifeJl>lood)  but  the 
value  thereof  transported  in  the  growths  and  manufactures  of 
England  (besides  clothes  for  the  soldiery)  which  either  his  majesty'a 
Ministers  may  there  expose  to  sale,  or  our  confederates  be  obliged 
to  answer  quarterly  at  a  certain  rate;  being  assured  the  Swedes 
Baintained  that  long  vrar  in  Grermany,  without  drawing  any  silver 
•nt  of  their  dominions;  but,  contrariwise,  inriched  their  countiy 
with  the  choicest  spoils  of  their  enemies,  as  by  woful  experience 
we  have  found  the  Scots  wisely  to  practise  upon  us*. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  are  in  an  untoward  pickle  to 
begin  a  war,  after  so  many  hideous  calamities,  grievous  impositiona, 
and  universal  fall  of  our  rents,  occasioned  by  a  thousand  follies ; 
and  why  shall  we  throw  off  peace  a  moment  sooner  than  we  must 
needs  lose  her ;  seeing,  with  the  loss  of  her,  our  trade  must  be 
niserably  interrupted! 

To  which,  I  answer,  that  were  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
trade  to  be  always  at  our  option,  and  that  probably,  the  power  of 
no  neighbour  coidd  ever  part  us,  he  were  beyond  the  cure  of  helle. 
boref,  that  would  propose  war  in  their  stead ;  but  seeing  the  case 
ii  quite  contrary,  peace  and  trade  were  better  suspended  for  some 
years,  with  probable  hopes  to  enjoy  them  plentifully  afterwards, 
tiian,  after  a  short  enjo]rment,  to  humour  an  unreasonable  fondness, 
lose  them  and  freedom  eternally.  ~  Not,  but  that  I  am  powerfully 
persuaded,  that  the  very  commencement  of  such  a  war  may  be  so 
fkr  from  Interrupting  our  trade  a  moment,  tha€  it  may  be,  at  once, 
the  only  means  to  enlarge  ours,  and  beat  the  French  out  of  hers : 
iriiereas,  we  now  plainly  see,  how,  during  this  present  uncertain 
peace,  she  dilates  her  commerce,  and  thrives  on  the  ocean ;  which, 
with  the  very  first  approaches  of  a  confederate  war,  must,  in  all 
probability,  vanish;  whilst  the  Dutch  and  we  have  thereby  so  many 
advantages,  both  to  beat  her  out  of  sea,  and  increase  our  own 
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narigaiioii  and  traffick.  This  is  certain,  such  a  war  cannot  prqadkf 
us,  hy  hindering  our  trade  with  her ;  it  being  n<»toriou8ly  knowi^ 
that  oar  commerce  there  is,  at  once,  mischievous  to  ns,  and  strangelj 
advantageous  to  her,  whether  you  respect  the  open  or  clandestins 
traffick :  First,  in  the  quantity,  by  the  vast  oTer.balance  of  heron, 
modities.  And,  Secondly,  in  the  quality  of  tJiem ;  those  which  ihs 
receives  from  us,  being  such  as  are  necessary,  and  usefol  to  her,  and 
infinitely  disadvantageous  to  us,  as  our  wool,  &c.  idiilst  we  import 
nothing  from  thence,  but  what  we  were  a  thousand  times  better  ts 
be  without ;  and  such  as,  if  we  consume  them  not,  must,  in  eifiMl^ 
perish  on  their  hands,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  her  king,  anl 
people,  as  we  know  they  now  suffer  by  the  Dutch  late  prohibitioa 
of  brandy,  salt,  &c.  and  which,  to  gratify  our  ilUtotDred  hnmomi, 
and  appietites,  subdue  our  rents,  corrupt  and  impoverish  our  nolnliif. 
and  gentry,  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  snatch  the  bmd  od 
of  t£e  mouths  of  our  artificers,  and,  by  consequence,  increni 
our  poor,  and  render  ns  the  most  vain  and  Inxurioas  cfeatmeiii 
Europe. 

And,  although  I  cannot  magnify  our  present  condition,  and  fitne* 
for  war;  yet  certainly,  it  is  safer  enterprising  her  abroad  (ag  sYmkm 
as  we  are)  with  the  help  of  powerful  confederates  (whose  shooUbn 
inay  bear  part  of  the  burthen)  whilst  there  remain  fresh  hopes  d 
victory,  than  slumber  in  a  dangerous  peace,  till  invincible  miwpJAA 
awake  us,  our  neighbours  subdued,  our  trade  expired,  vmr  bioo^ 
to  our  doors  by  a  triumphant  enemy  hei^tened  by  conduct  ni 
successes,  and  cock.pit  law  against  us;  hoping,  now,  by  a  raaiok 
«ble  army  (such  as  the  nation  may  maintain  in  pay  and  courage)  ni 
the  joint  force  of  confederates,  to  reduce  the  scale,  and  confini 
that  peace,  which  thrice  their  numbers,  and  treble  charge  at  mother 
time,  cannot  procure ;  and,  of  all  evils,  the  least  is  always  to  be 
chosen. 

If  I  be  asked,  what  assurance  can  princes  have  of  alliances,  since 
all  ages  afford  untoward  instances  of  foul  play  therein ^  to  the  ndB, 
commonly,  of  the  most  sincere  and  daring  ? 

Not  to  distinguish  between  the  dissimulation  of  the  south  (when^ 
under  the  name  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  falshood  and.  frauds 
are  daily  reverenced)  and  the  sincerity  of  the  north  (where  most  s( 
our  alliances  are)  nor  debate  the  difference  between  leagues  eoik 
menced  by  revenge,  passion,  or  some  frivolous  capricio  (which  ars 
no  sooner  patched  together,  than  rent  asunder)  and  those  led  on  hf 
the  exact  rules  of  common  safety  and  government  (whose  resnltf 
are  immortal)  I  answer,  that  honourable  leagues  hold  commonly  iB> 
violable,  until  the  several  fundamental  interests  of  the  confederatai 
are  secured.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  any  prince^  tn/t 
interest  can  be  secured,  whilst  France  remains  so  mighf^  and  rampant 
Let  the  league  hold,  till  her  swaggering  fit  be  over,  her  nails  psiedL 
and  she  reduced  to  terms  of  modesty  and  good  neighbourhood,  ana 
then  let  the  allies  fall  off  as  they  please.  I  know,  in  all  leagues  of 
this  nature,  differences  from  several  little  interests  have  risen,  how 
fipir  it  has  b«cn  safip,  or  necessary,  to  weaken  the  common  enemy; 
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wherein  some  have  always  been  fiercer  for  a  total  sabversionthan 
others,  as  in  the  miserable  case  of  Germany,  wherein  nothing  would 
•atisfy  the  Swede  and  French,  but  dividing  the  very  carcass  of  the 
imperial  eagle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  confederates  were  contented  to 
l^t  off  her  beak  and  talons ;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  she  was 
to  be  reduced  and  weakened.  But  suppose  that  allies  should  prove 
fidse,  when  once  a  war  is  commenced,  what  would  it  do  else,  but  at 
once  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  them  all?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  instruct 
'flie  deserted  prince  to  yield  to  larger  terms,  out.bid  the  apostates, 
Btoop  to  the  pretender  (who,  as  a  generous  conqueror,  must  pity 
such)  and  with  him,  in  revenge,  set  upon  the  perfidious,  and  make 
them  eternally  repent  such  unworthiness,  unless  safe  counsels  in  the 
mean  itime  present. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  peace  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
long  as  may  be^  in  hopes  that  this  busy  and  dangerous  prince  may 
expire,  before  his  haughty  designs  are  accomplished,  and  the  affairs 
of  France  fall  thereby  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  a  lazy  and 
effeminate  prince  (that  is  worse  than  a  child)  accompanied  (as  com. 
monly)  widi  corrupt,  faithless^  or  factious  counsellors  and  flatterers, 
the  vermin  of  j;^ourts,  and  plague  and  ruin  of  crowns  and  scepters, 
whereby  (without  the  hazard  of  a  war)  her  hufliing,  and  prosperous 
condition  (as  frequent  examples  tell  us)  may  be  rendered  languishing 
cnongfa. 

I  answer,  that  that,  which  may  be,  may  not  be,  and  either  this 
'active  prince,  who  is  now  but  thirty-two,  may  live  (without  a 
powerful  confederacy)  to  give  Europe  a  woful  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  such  lazy  counsel,  or  leave  a  successor  to  tread  in  his  glorious 
.steps,  till  that  be  accomplished,  which  all  but  Frenchmen  ought  to 
abhor,  whatever  their  religious  persuasions  are ;  and  what  wise  man 
will  expose,  even  his  little  private  affairs,  to  such  a  risque,  when 
safer  remedies  arc  at  hand. 

If  it  be  said,  that,  in  case  our  neighbours  think  fit  to  invade  us, 
we  have  store  of  Sampsons  to  give  them  warlike  entertainment,  where. 
by  we  may  defend  our  own,  without  concerning  ourselves  in  affairs 
abroad. 

1  answer,  First^  this  is  clearly  against  the  practice  of  our  renowned 
ancestors,  and  of  all  wise  states  in  all  ages,  who  have  chosen  to  fight 
their  enemies  on  an  enemy's  soil,  at  any  rate,  rather  than  suffer  the 
terrors  and  desolations  of  an  invasion,  though  the  enemy  should 
have  perished  all  on  the  spot.  Secondly^  There  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility to  maintain  England,  otherwise  tlian  in  a  languid  and 
frightful  condition,  were  her  Sampsons  twice  as  many,  should  France 
(n^ilst  we  slumber)  reduce  the  Spanish,  and  United  Provinces,  and 
annex  the  greater  part  of  Germany  to  his  flourishing  and  mighty 
kingdom ;  acquisitions  whereof  he  has  too  fair  a  prospect.  Thirdly^ 
I  'dare  affirm,  tliat  nothing  but  invincible  necessity,  or  ill  counsel, 
eter  disposed  a  prince  to  receive  an  enemy  into  his  own  bowels,  in. 
stead  of  seeking  him  abroad,  for  which  I  humbly  offer  these  reasons^ 

1.  The  assailants  both  in  their  own,  and  their  enemies  opinion 
(which,  in  war^  works  mighty  effects)  luive  commonly  the  reputation 
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of  boinsj  the  better  men,  merely  because  they  have  the  courage,  tl 
seek  the  enemy,  at  his  own  door. 

2.  The  invader  seldom  ventures  any  thine;  besides  an  army^vbicby 
ton  to  one,  is  exceedingly  strengthened  (especially  if  his  usage,  or 
pay,  be  good)  by  either  malo.contents  iii  church,  or  state,  or  neoeiK. 
sitous  persons,  to  uhom  novelty  is  welcome,  and  all  govemmeBti 
alike;  a  reason  which  made  LyCurgns  fear  to  see  a  b^^r,  era 
voluptuous  person,  who  rides  post  to  poverty,  dwell  in  Sparta. 

3.  The  assailed  prince,  in  case  he  has  not  a  standing  army,  and 
mighty  treasure,  is,  by  an  invasion,  cast  into  ten  thousand  straita^ 
in  procuring  monies,  and  raising  men,  when  he  should  be  figbtiiy 
the  enemy,  or  securing  the  country ;  whilst  the  people,  instaidif 
taking  sword  in  hand,  fly   with  their  amazed  families,  before  tbi 
enemy,  they  know  not  where,  cursing  the  follies  of  the  goveniineo^ 
which  have  undone  them,  whilst  invasions  seldom  leave  other  coBb 
sellors,  but  fear  and  revilings^  whose  results  are  always  wild  UJ 
preposterous* 

4.  If  a  prince  has  not  a  treasure  of  his  own,  he  shall  scarce  coo* 
mand  the  purses  of  his  subjects  upon  an  invasion,  when  they  ait  .t 
busier  in  concealing  their  money  to  su[)ply  their  own  wants  in  the  I  ' 
day  of  calamity,  than  expend  it  in  defence  of  the  publick,  wUd  P 
their  fond  hopes  insinuate  may  either  be  saved  without  it,  or  to  F 
suggest  is  past  recovery  with  it,  as  was  clearly  seen  in  the  lost  af[^ 
Constantinople,  when  taken  by  Mahomet  the  great ;  unless  the 
subject  has  an  egregious  reverence  for  the  government,  and  coqbkIi 
of  the  prince,  as  the  results  of  his  justice  and  virtue,  whereof  thi£J' 
great  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  the  attempt  of  88,  is  a  glorious  instBOCb  [^ 

5.  Soldiers  are  generally  observed  to  be  most  warlike,  and  mangfr 
able,  farthest  from  home,  when  freed  from  the  cares  and  addresses flf  f 
wives  and  families.  f  ^ 

6.  The  prince  assailed  had  need  stand  right  in  the  opinion  of  hil  f^ 
people,  in  relation  to  his  religion,  treasure,  and  government;  for  if 
they  (who  in  all  disasters  will  be  judges  in  spite  of  fate)  have  oaei 
lost  all  sentiments  of  veneration,  and  confidence  of  him,  throii^  | 
mis-government,  they  soon  grow  to  despise  and  nauseate  all  Ml 
actions,  distrust  and  preindicate  his  counsels,  invocate  the  ghost rf 
some  glorious  ancestor,  and  are  easily  won  by  the  next  comer.  - 

7.  The  prince  assailed  doth  not  only,  on  a  battle  or  two,  venttfi 
his  country,  wherein,  if  he  be  beaten,  he  is  certainly  conquered,  bitj 
if  he  subdue  the  aggressors,  he  has  only  their  carcases  to  atone^  fK 
the  devastation  of  his  country  (the  certain  effect  of  invasion,  i^ 
next  to  a  conquest,  the  business  of  an  enemy)  which  hastens  In*' 
barity,  and  a  certain  carelessness,  and  opens  an  easy  way  to  the  ni^ 
comer  ;  as  it  fared  with  this  island  in  relation  to  the  Danes,  SaisBi^ 
and  Normans,  whose  conquests  and  pressures  made  way  one  f^ 
another;  so  true  is  it,  tliat  poverty  weakens  the  hands,  and  is^  jf 
dates  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  also  renders  countries  not  iroith 
keeping. 

8.  Jt  is  the  fundamental  interest  of  princes  to  keep  the  ballw* 
even,  which  Is  not  to  be  done  without  confederacies,  and  warring  np* 
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life  growing  and  dangerous  monarch,  It  being  certain  that  armies, 
Iwts^  and  fortresses  (though  highly  valuable  in  their  kind,  and  without 
irhich  kingdoms  are  defectiye)  secure  a  country  not  half  so  safe 
or  cheap,  as  parity  of  strength  among  neighbouring  princes. 

9.  A  prince,  who  with  his  Sampsons  intends  only  his  own  defence, 
without  regard  had  of  his  neighbours  peace  and  safety,  may  one  day 
fall  without  the  help  or  pity  of  his  neighbours,  as  the  excellent  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  observes,  '  lie  that  only  stands  on  his  own  defence 
itands  on  no  defence/ 

For  these  reasons,  a  kingdom,  ^bounding  with  Sampsons,  ought 
therefore  to  encounter  the  Philistines,  in  the  Philistines  country,  to 
prevent  their  marching  into  Canaan ;  since  every  prince,  by  the 
plain  rules  of  discretion,  ought  rdther  to  humble  the  thriving  mo- 
narch, by  making  his  country  the  theatre  of  war,  (whereon  is  acted 
BOthing,  but  horrors,  and  fearful  representations)  than  see  his  own^ 
eren  y^itk  victory,  a  field  of  bldOd  and  desolation. 

Lastly^  If,  from  the  doubtful  event  of  war,  it  be  alledged,  that 
peace,  even  on  any  terms,  ought  to  be  maintained: 

I  answer,  that,  from  the  uncertainty  of  wdr,  th^re  remains  to  us 
^  much  hopes  of  success,  as  fear  of  miscarriage,  but  from  a  supine 
jpeaCe,  we  have  only  a  certain  assurance  to  be  subdued  at  last,  without 
the  least  rational  hopes  to  escape.  For  let  France  extend  her  con- 
qaesf s  and  triumphs,  whilst  we  bask  and  wantonisc  in  peace,  and  no 
imaginable  softness  and  compliance  of  ours  can  oblige  her,  till  she 
has  justly  branded  us  with  some  hateful  marks  of  subjection ;  this 
lort  of  peace  being  like  a  mercenary  woman,  enchanting  at  first,  but 
ready  enough  atlastto  betray  us  to  a  thousand  mischiefs,  when  once  her 
lile  ends  are  accomplished*  And  the  better  to  represent  this  danger, 
we  must  consider  what  inclinations  France  has  to  us,  when  during 
the  late  Dutch  inglorious  attempt  at  Chatham  (whereunto  by  our  own 
nakedness  and  prostitution  they  were  invited,  and  by  what  else,  i 
Itnow  not)  she  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  us,  with  a  royal  army, 
Ihough  affairs  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  so  high  an  attack;  which  if 
*he  had  nevertheless  performed,  what  dreadful  effects  must  have 
^nsoed,  I  leave  them  to  judge,  who  (with  myself)  either  saw  our 
"trange  consternation  upon  the  attempt  of  a  weak,  yea,  and  modest 
*nemy,  in  June,  1 G67,  or  ever  beheld  a  powerful  army  in  an  enemies 
<^ouiitry ;  and  although  peradventure  we  might  have  destroyed  them, 
y^  if  they  had  stood,  but  two  months  to  an  end,  and  harrassed 
four  or  five  counties,  it  had  been  far  less  charge  to  the  nation  (besides 
^Qr  dishonour  and  hazard  of  our  navy,  and  naval  stores)  to  have 
^rne  the  ezpence  of  an  offensive  war,  so  many  years  together. 
Nor  must  we  imagine  this  haughty  design  of  France  (where  the  easy 
^nquest  of  England,  and  her  drooping  condition,  is  lately  exhibited 
>^- print)  is  otherwise  than  wisely  deferred,  till  she  Is  become  our 
^▼al  at  sea,  and  Flanders  subdued ;  for  both  which,  she  now  bids 
^*»rly,  unless,  by  some  potent  confederacy,  she  be  happily  prevented. 
•And  when,  in  our  weekly  audiences,  I  read  of  the  French  growth, 
•td  marino  preparations  especially  (which  our  glorious  queen, 
'^ough  friend  enough  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  abhorred  to  sm^^x^ 
**ttowJD^  the,  cojj sequence  to    i>e  such,   wWq^  by  om^ix^tkfc^  "^^^^ 
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now  find)  and  yet  see  the  world  inclined  to  slnmber ;  I  cannbt  iait 
cern  whether  we  are  warned  to  a  generous  resistance,  or  to  prepart 
our  necks  for  the  yoke.  In  the  mean  time  the  ghost  of  that  refiowndl 
woman  (who  yet  loves  her  country,  even  in  shades  of  death)  re* 
proves  us  for  suiTeriiig  these  French  thus  to  increase  at  aea;  and 
from  her  profound  experience,  recommends  to  as  justice,  and  thrift 
in  publick  treasure  (as  the  main  pillar  of  the  government^  and  wtr, 
in  the  great  pretender's  country ;  (as  the  best  expedient  to  keep 
peace  at  home)  from  which  rules  the  prince  that  swerves  must  eni 
iiigloriously,  and  be  content  to  be  hard  censured  by  posterity^ 
however,  out  of  fear^  he  may  escape  his  own  generation* 


A  LETTER  FROM 

HIS  HOLINESS  THE  POPE  OP  ROMK 

TO   Ills 

HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE: 

Containing  several  Proposals,  and  Overtures  of  Agreement,  betwiit 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Rome. '  *( ranskti^ 
out  of  Latin,  for  the  Henofit  of  all  true  Protestants.  [From  a 
Quarto  Edition,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  Anno,  l€!89i>]| 

The  rejientment  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  irho,  a  little  befor«»  had  liUH 
become  a  prey  to  popery  sind  arbitniry  power,  never  appeared  greilfr 
France  and  Rome,  than  at  the  time,  when  the  Prince  of  Oraine» 


againt:t  F 

bein^  settled  on  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  delivered  them  from  all  ter 
of  their  tyranny  and  sQpcrstition.  Then  every  true  Protestant  stroTe  ft 
signify  his  abhorrence  of  the  dangers,  from  which  both  their  cboreliaii 
•tate  were  so  lately  and  wonderfully  extricated  t  so  that  the  press  wasKitf 
more  employed,  than  now,  with  learned,  ingenious,  and  tatyrlcal  paffl|ih* 
lets,  amongst  which,  the  foJloTving  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  parte* 
rity.  For,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  a  preMirf 
letter  from  the  Pope  to  King  William,  yet  the  matter  it  contuins  is  reii,tki 
subject,  is  serious,  and  the  consequences  of  the  highest  IniportaDce;  hI 
therefore  can  never  be  unseasonable, e^pecially  at  a  time,  when,  in  defucc 
of  treaties,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  our  land,  we  are  threatened  witktt 
invasion  from  a  Popish  power  %  because  it  briefly  sums  up  both  the  tyndif 
and  superstition  of  Popery. 
If  any  thing  herein  be  thought  any  yvays  partial;  I  have  this  to  adTtseeii 
my  own  favour,  that  I  only  collect  what  1  believe  to  be  genoinei  Ikat  I 
have  examined  the  historical  facts  here  mentioned, and  find  tbem  in  goodsii 
approved  authors;  that  i  will  never  publish  any  thing  through  partialilTl 
that  every  religion,  party,  condition,  and  state  of  men  roust  expect  tts 
Invectives  of  their  adversaries,  in  th^  course  of  this  collection ;  and  thcff* 
fore,  that  the  pamphlets  or  tracts,  here  published,  are  by  me  looked  mfth 
as  the  best  of  their  kind;  and,  I  hope,  will  be  generously  accepted  by  tk| 
reader,  only  as  the  collection,  and  not  as  the  composition  of  the  hidXias* 


Great  Prince, 

Xl^LTHOUGH  the  semicircle  of  your  highness  be  (at  present)  ete* 

▼ated  above  the  full  orb  of  my  holiness,  I  conjure  you  by  1^11,  book^ 

40 J  Mijtjdi^i  iieripusly  to  consldLei  ^q^  ^cooeedini^s  a^isjast  w^vA 
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my  Gatholick  church ;  which  (as  a  lilly  among  tliorns)  I  lately  * 
planted  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  you  (to  the  great  grief  of  all 
the  members  of  my  sacred  conclave,  and  zealous  favburites  bf  my  . 
spiritual  rourt)  have  almost  rooted  up.  Call  to  mind,  and  tremble 
i^  my  great  power,  prudence,  and  supremacy  ;  and  that  I  am  God 
open  earth,  seventy.seven  times  greater  than  the  greatest  emperor  in 
tile  world.  Remember  what  I  have  done  to  mighty  monarchs, 
kings,'  and  puissant  princes,  whose  glory  and  high  looks  I  have  laid 
'ia  the  dust,  till  they  have  willingly  submitted  their  stubborn  necks 
to  my  iron  yoke,  and  humbly  bowed  their  heads  to  salute  my  holy 
feet.  Did  not  my  predecessor  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  (who 
poisoned  nine  popes  in  thirteen  years  space,  to  make  way  far  him. 
self  to  the  popedom),  for  want  of  due  worship  and  honour,  excom^ 
vunicate  and  depose  the  Emperor  Henry,  both  from  his  crown  and 
empire,  discharge  all  his  subjects  of  their  allegiance,  and  give  his 
crowo  to  Rodolphus  Duke  of  Swevia,  till  he,  with  his  empress,  and 
sroung  son,  cloathed  in  sack-cloath,  came  barefoot,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  begged  pardon  three  days,  without  access,  at  his  ^mp. 
iuous  gates  ?  Did  not  Pope  Paschal  the  Second  stir  up  Henry  the 
Fifth,  to  rebel  against-  his  old  father  the  emperor  f  Who  by  thja 
ussistance  of  his  holiness  beat  him  from,  his  empire^ ;  so  Aiat  he  lived 
'|md  died  miserable,  and  lay  five  years  above  ground,  withqut  bury^ 
jog,  at  the  pope's  command.     Did  not  Pope  Alexander  the  Third 

£at  his  foot  upon  the  Emperor  Frederick's  neck,  and  tread  upon 
im  as  he  had  been  a  dog  ?  Did  not  Pope  Celestine  the  Third  crown 
4he  Emperor  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  his  Empress  Constaiitina,  witl^ 
Jiis  feet ;  and  (throwing  off  the  crowns  with  his  toe)  say,  '  I  have 
ipower  to  make  and  unmake  kings  and  emperors  ?'  Did  not  Adrian 
ilie  Fourth  fall  out  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  holding  his 
%roDg  stirrup,  and  would  not  crown  -him  for  three  days,  till  he 
4k^g^ed  his  holiness  pardon  ?  Did  not  Clement  the  Fifth  cause  his 
JuuDgman  to  take  Francis  Dandalus,  a  Venetian  duke,  bind  him  -with 
;duuns,  and  throw  him  under  his  table,  to  gnaw  bones  with  his  dogs  ? 
Jhi  not  Innocent  the  Fourth  call  Henry  the  Third,  King  of  Eng. 
'Jftod,  his  vassal,  slave,  and  page ;  whom  (at  pleasure)  he  might  im. 

"ison,  and  put  to  open  shame  ?  Did  not  Pope  Benedict  the  Ninth 
id   to  France  thie  two  sons  of  Cbarlemain,  with  their  mother 

lirtha,  the  widow  queen  ?  Who  huml^ly  brought  them  to  his  holinesa 

be  crowned ;  where  (with  the  poor  King  of  Lombardy,  and  his 

*"wife  and  children)  they  were  kept  in  prison,  till  the  day  of  their 

'de^th;  for  disobliging  their  uncle,  the  Emperor  Canaries,  the  pope's 

:  special  friend,  and  great  favourite.     The  cries  of  poor  widows  and 

'Orphans  I  value  no  more  than  the  cackling  of  hens.     Blood  and 

.wounds  are  niy  daily  delight.     Murthcrs,  battles,  treasons,  conspira. 

cies,  and  the  turning  of  kingdoms  upside  down,  are  to   me  but 

prdinary  recreations,  and  May-games.     With  my  tail  or  cynosure,  I 

^rew  the  stars  of  heaven  backwards,  and  threw  them  to  the  earth. 

I  bewitch  the  world  with  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  persuade 

people  out  of  their  senses  ;  to  believe  that  I  can  make^  worship^  and 

f  By  hit  nancio,  in  King  James  the  Secoad*8  Ki%,xk% 
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tions)  grooms,  pages,  and  porters  began  to  discorer  yoiir  nakednesSi 
in  5^our  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and  by  writing  against  yon,  to 
conyince  you  of  your  fooleries,  fopperies,  and  diimeiical  fancies. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  abominations  and 
filthiness  ?  Thus  (since  you  shut  yonr  ears  against  the  word  of  D&f 
nifest  truth,  and  the  kingdom  of  hearen,  against  the  whole  world, 
denying  the  principles  of  sure  and  unquestionable  faith)  we  desira 
none  of  your  converse ;  for  there  can  be  no  fellowship  betwixt  light 
and  darkness,  nor  between  God  and  Belial ;  for  they,  that  are  iHU 
fully  filthy,  will  be  filthy  still;  neither  can  we  send  yon  any  answcf 
fitter  than  that  the  Grecian  Church  sent  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty, 
third,  when  he  wrote  to  them  to  bow  and  s^ibmit  to  him  as  to  theiF 
terrestrial  God  and  infallible  supreme:  ^  We  do  assuredly  (said 
they)  acknowledge  your  high  power  over  your  subjects,  but  tre 
cannot  abide  your  high  pride,  we  cannot  quench  your  greedy  core^ 
tousness:  the  devil  is  with  you,  but  God  is  with  us.'  Thus  (with 
the  Eastern  churches)  we  must  leave  you,  and  let  yon  alone:  yet, 
with  the  prophet  will  we  wail  over  you,  and  cry  out,  ^  We  would  hare 
healed  Biabylon,  but  she  is  not  l^ealed.'  Remember  what  the  Lord 
saith,  Isaiah  1.  11.  ^  Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass 
yourselves  about  with  sparks :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  h^ve  of  mine  haiid| 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'  Thus  not  fearing  your  power,  curses, 
nor  thunder.bolls  of  excommunication,  nor  all  the  train  of  your  in^ 
fernal  court,  whilst  God  is  with  us)  we  continue  still  stedfost  in 
that  faith,  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  both  the  foundation  and  chief 
comer  stone ;  who  is  able  to  preserve  and  present  us  spotless 
before  the  throne  of  his  grace,  with  exceeding  great  joy.  To  wbem 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  glory,  honour,  and 
praise;  with  dominion,  majesty,  and  power;  world  without  end^ 
Amen. 

London^  Jan,  6ih^  1689. 
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EX  generally,  at  present,  busy  themselves  in  discoursing  aboBt 
the  succession,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  a  short 
history  of  it  set  before  them :  for,  by  seeing  how  the  crown  has 
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descended,  and  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  grounds,  the 
nalaral  coarse  of  the  descent  hath  been  changed,  they  will  be  ena. 
bled  to  judge  what  has  been  the  the  opinion  of  all  ages,  in  this  so 
•GontroTerted  a  point,  and  thereby  may  safely  direct  their  own. 

.  Nothing  certain  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  nature  of  the  goverqi« 
ment  of  this  island,  before  the  Romans  came  thither;  only  this  we 
learn  from  Cassar  ^,  and  Strabo  +,  and  Tacitus  +,  that  the  Britons 
were  subject  to  many  Princes  and  States,  not  confederate^nor  con^ 
suiting  in  common,  but  always  suspecting,  and  frequently  warring 

ij^rith  one  another. 

•  Daring  the  Heptarchy,  whilst  every  kingdom  was  governed  by 
different  laws,  we  cannot  think  they  agreed  in  one  rule  of  succession. 
3ut,  if  that  does  not,  lam  sure,  the  reading  the  many  changes  and  con. 
fusions  of  those  times  must  conTinoe  any  man,  that, their  rule  was  wu 
Certain,  or  else  that  they  had  no  rule  at  all. 

Those  seTen  kingdoms  were  at  last  united,  under  Egbert :  but  yet 

our  historians,  who  lived  nearest  those  times,  expressed  themselves 

so  odly  in  this  matter,  and  do  so  constantly  mention  the  election  of 

almost  erery  king,  before  they  tell  us  of  his  coronation,  that  some 

learned  men  have  doubted,  whether,  before  the  conquest,  the  go. 

vernment  of  this  island  was  ever  grown  up  into  a  settled  hereditary 

monarchy.     Surely,  if  it.  were  so,  yet  all  must  agree,  that  then  the 

succession  was  not  guided  by.  the  same  rules,  as  some  men  believe,  or 

pjetend, '  it  ought  now  to  be.     Egbert  himself,  the  first  English  mo. 

narch,  came  to  the  crown,  iiotl)y  succession,  but  election,  being  no 

way  related  to  Brissicus,  the  last  of  the  West-Saxon  kings;  and^ 

t^hen  he  died,  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  his  second 

son.     Ethel  wolf  udivided  the  whole  island  between  his  two  sons, 

£thelbald  and  Ethelbert.     Atlielstan  (though  k  bastard)  succeeded 

his  father,  and  was  preferred  to  his  legitimate  brothers.    Edred,  the 

younger  brother  of  king  Edmund,   was  advanced  to  the  throne, 

though  the  deceased  prince  had  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Bldgar,  who 

did  both  oi  them  reign  afterward  successively.     Edgar   Feft  a  son 

at  his  death ;  but  yot  there  happened  a  mighty  contest  about  his  sue. 

cesser,  some  of  the  great  men  contending  for  the  election  of  Ethel  red, 

his  brother.     But,at  last,  the  interest  of  Edward,  the  son,  prevailed, 

and  he    was,  in  full  assembly,  elected,  consecrated,  and  anointed 

king.     That' which  Ailredus,  Abbot  of  Rievallis,  in  his  life  of  Ed. 

ward  the  Confessor,  gives  an  account  of,  seems  very  remarkable  to 

our  purpose.     King  Ethelred  (who  was  no'  tame  and  easy  prince) 

desirous  to  establish  his  successor  in  his  life  time,  summon^^'d  a  great 

council,  expresly  for  that  purpose,  and  proposes  the  thing  to  thenu 

The  council  were  divided,  some  of  them  appearing  for  Edmund,  his 

eldest  son,  and  some  for  Alfred,  his  second  son,  by  Queen  Emma. 

But,  at  last,  upon  some  superstitious  fancy,  they  agreed  to  pass  by 

both  of  them,  and  elected  the  infant  that  was  in  the  queen's  womb. 

To  which  election,  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent,  and  the  whole  as. 

•  Can.  de  BeU.  Gall,  lib*  5*       t  Strab/lib*  4«      t  Tadtvs  in  ViU.Jal*    A(;ricola« 
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iembly  swore  fealty  to  the  child,  whilst  yet  nnborii.  Undouhtedlyi 
this  story  makes  it  plain,  that  it  was  not  enough  at  that  time  to  ioti. 
tie  one  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  the  king's  eldest  son:  for  then 
li^thelred  would  nerer  have  suffered  a  debate  about  the  election  of  t 
successor,  nor  summoned  a  parliament  expresly  for  that  purpose, 
which  you  see  he  thought  necessary  to  be  done.  And,  notwithstaoding 
all  his  care,  it  seems,  upon  the  death  of  Ethelred,  Canutns  had  ao 
great  an  interest,  that  by  an  unanimous  consent,  in  a  full  council, 
he  was  elected  king,  and  all  the  issue  of  the  last  prince  rejected. 
It  is  true,  the  Londoners  stood  firm  to  Edmund  Ironside  (the  ap. 
probation  of  that  renowned  city  had  then  no  little  influence  ou  the 
succession)  and  there  were  divers  battles  fought  between  them :  hot, 
at  Ust,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Edmund  dying,  the  Diue 
ruled  the  whole  island  peaceably  whilst  he  lived. 

Immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Canutus,  there  was  assembled,  at 
Oxford,  a  great  council,  to  determine  who  ought  to  succeed ;  where, 
notwithstanding  all  the  interest  which  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  ibe 
West-Saxon  great  men,  could  make  on  tlie  behalf  of  Ilardicanutc, 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  dead  king,  they  were  over  voted,  and  Harold 
Ilarefoot  (his  bastard,  begotten  on  Ailena,  or  Elgiva)  was  elected. 
Harold  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  then  the  people  were 
content  to  accept  of  Hardicanute  for  their  king,  and,  to  that  end,  sent 
for  him  out  of  Flanders ;  but  he  dying  issueless,  it  was  ordained  in 
a  general  council,  that  never  any  Dane  should,  for  the  future,  be  ad. 
mitted  to  reign  in  England.     After  which,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
Alfred,    the   son  of  Ethelred      and,    he   being   murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  Earl  Godwin,  they  chose  his  brother  Edward,  commonly 
called  Edward  the  Confessor.     Nor  were  these  elections  of  theirs 
made  with  any  respect  to  nearness  of  blood,  more  tliau  those  whereof 
we  have  heard  before ;  for  Edmund  Ironside,  their   elder  brother, 
had  a  sou  then  alive,  whose  name  was  luiward,  and  who  was  father 
to  Edgar  Atbeling,  living  also  at  the  same  time.     And  though  this 
I'idward  had  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  if  proximity  of  blood 
could  have  given  it,  yet  the  Confessor  was  so  far  from  suspecting  any 
danger  from  such  a  title,  as  that  he  invited  his  nephew  into  England, 
and  welcomed  him,  when  he  came,  w  ith  the  greatest  expressions  of 
joy,  and  entertained  him  with  the  greatest  confidence.     Nor  had  the 
people  any  regard  to  this  royal  blood  upon  the  death  of  the  C^onfessor, 
but  elected  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  no  pretence  of 
kindred  to  the  Saxon  line. 

These  few,  among  many  other  instances  which  may  be  given,  will 
shew  plainly  enough,  how  men  entitled  themselves  to  the  crown  in 
those  days,  and  that  then  it  was  no  strange  thing  to  hear  of  a  parlia- 
ment's meddling  with  the  succession.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  the  men, 
who  seem  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  a  parliament,  in  presuming  to 
speak  of  it  at  this  time*,  will  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
with  precedents  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  that  though  the 
Saxons  might  be  guilty  of  preferring  a  brave  and  deserving  bastard, 

♦  Of  the  rcTolulion. 
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1>efore  a  cruel,  or  a  silly,  legitimate  prince,  and  of  many  other  irr&. 
^ularities ;  yet  no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  our  histories,  since 
the  time  of  William  the  First,  whose  reign  is  the  great  epoch,  from 
whence  we  do  compute  our  kings.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  on  more 
particularly  to  observe,  what  has  been  done  since  that  time,  and  we 
shall  see,  whether  they,  who  wonder  so  much,  ha?e  any  reason 
to  do  so. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  himself  illegitimate,  and  yet  succeeded 
}k\s  father  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  therefore  had  no  reason 
to  set  any  great  value  upon  that  sort  of  title,  which  is  derived  from 
fright  of  blood.  And  it  seems  he  did  not  much  regard  it;  for, 
passing  by  Robert  his  eldest  son,  he  gave  the  crown,  by  his 
last  will,  to  William  Rnfus,  his  younger  son,  disposing,  only 
with  regard  to  his  own  inclinations,  the  crown  which  himself  had 
gained. 

But  his  son  was  too  wise  to  rely  upon  this  disposition,  as  a  suflt;. 
jcient  title;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  more  sure  one :  for,  call, 
ing  the  nobles  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  he  acquainted  them,  in 
full  council,  with  his  father's  will,*  and  desired  their  consent  to  it ; 
who,  after  a  long  consultation,  did  at  last  unanimously  agree  to 
make  him  their  king,  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  I^nfranck, 
Arch.bishop  of  Canterbury.  1  cannot  but  observe  one  thing  farther, 
diat  though  some  men  make  use  of  the  absolute  victory,  which  the 
jConqueror  had  made,  and  affirm,  that  thereby  the  English  were 
.wholly  broken,  and  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  6f  the  realm  were 
ilestroyed  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that,  at  tliis  time,  the  English  interest  was 
^o  great,  that  it  kept  the  crown  upon  William  Rufus's  head,  in 
fpight  of  all  that  the  Normans  could  do  in  behalf  of  Robert,  though 
ihey  universaHy  joined  with  him.  For,  the  king  calling  together  the 
Knglish,  and  opening  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans,  and  pro. 
jmising  them  a  coroplcat  restitution  of  their  ancient  laws,  they  stood 
iirm  to  him,  and  .soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  brother^ 
Aiid  his  Norman  accomplices. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  had  a  fair  pretence  to 
Tenew  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  that  prince  had  discovered  too 
much  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  of  his  aversion  to  the  English 
nation,  and  of  his  proneness  to  revenge ;  so  tliat,  by  the  full  consent 
and  counsel  of  the  whole  body  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  Winchester, 
jho  was  finally  rejected,  and  they  did  concur  to  eledthe  Conqueror's 
third  son  Henry  for  their  king  (as  Mat.  of  Westminster  expresses  it.) 
Nor  did  they  do  this  but  upon  terms;  for  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
said,  that,  if  he  would  restore  them  their  ancient  liberties,  and  con. 
firm  them  by  his  charter,  and  abrogate  some  severe  laws  which  his 
father  had  made,  they  would  consent  to  make  him  king.  And  this 
prudent  and  learned  king  was  not  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  own 
this  title ;  for  he  does  at  large  recite  it  in  his  charter,  whereby  he 
confirms  their  liberties,  Sciatis  me  misericordia  Dei^  Sfcommuni 
concilio  baronum  Regni  Anglicey  ejusdem  regni  regent  coronatum 
esse,  &c.   f.  e.  Know  ye  that  I  am  crowned  King  of  England 
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by  God's  mercy,  and  the  general  council  of  the  barons  of  the  saij 
kingdom. 

Henry  the  First,  you  see,  had  reason  to  beliere  and  own  the 
power  of  the  kingdom,  in  setting  the  crown  upon  what  bead  they 
pleased ;  and  therefore  he  desired  to  secure  it  that  way  to  his  pofc 
terity.  To  that  end,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  he  summoned 
a  council,  and  procured  all  the  great  and  powerful  men  of  the  kliif. 
dom-to  swear,  that  his  son  William  should  succeed  him  ;  but  after* 
wards  this  son  of  his  was  unfortunately  drowned,  and  the  king  died, 
leaving  no  other  issue  but  Maud  his  daughter,  who  had  been  married 
to  the  Emperor,  and  afterward  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Airjou.  No  dispute  can  be  made,  but  that  she  had  all  the  right  which 
proximity  of  blood  could  gire ;  yet  Stephen,  E^rl  of  Bbloign,  wlio 
was  the  son  of  Adela,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  daughters,  and  whose 
elder  brother  Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois,  w  as  then  living,  stepped  IQ 
before  her;  and,  by  representing  to  them  the  inconTenience  of  a 
feminine  government,  and  promising  them  to  consent  to  such  good 
and  gentle  laws,  as  they  should  devise,  prevailed  with  the  estates  of 
the  realm  to  elect  him  king.  And  in  this  charter,  which  he  made 
soon  after,  he  owns  this  title,  beginning  it  thus,  Ego  Stqthatm 
Dei  gratia^  assensu  cleri  6^  populi  in  regevn  Anglfce  eledusy  &c  * 
And  the  pope,  in  his  charter  of  confirmation,  sent  to  him  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  tells  him,  that  he  was,  communi  voto  ^  unanimi 
assensu  tarn  procerum  quam  etiam  populij  in  regent  clecfus  f ,  aod 
then  he  adds,  That,  since  so  universal  an  absent  could  not  be  directed 
but  by  the  divine  grace^  he  therefore  allows  l^is  title,  and  confirm^ 
him  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  that  aftervlrards  Maud  tl.e  empress,  together  with  her 
son  Henry,  having,  after  some  years,  gained  many  to  their  side, 
gave  him  great  disturbance ;  till  at  last  Stephen, having  lost  his  eldest 
sou  Eustace  (in  whom  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  used  all  means, 
.li'hilst  he  lived,  to  have  got  him  declared  his  successor,  but  without 
success),  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  empress  and  her  son ;  and 
the  parliament  (who  alone  could  give  a  sanction  to  such  agreement) 
was  assembled  at  Winchester  to  confirm  it;  and  then  Stephen  pnh- 
lickly  adopts  Henry  for  his  son^  and  with  their  fullconsent  declares 
him  his  heir;  and,  with  the  same  consent,  Henry  gives  Stephen  tke 
name  of  father,  and  agrees  that  he  should  continue  to  be  king,  dur* 
ing  his  life,  and  they  all  swore,  that,  if  Henry  survived,  he  should, 
without  opposition,  obtain  the  crown;  and  Stephen,  by  his  charter, 
which  is  set  down  at  large  in  Brompton,  publishes  this  agreement^ 
Brompf,  1037, 

In  all  this  transaction,  certainly  there  was  no  consideration  had  of 
any  other  right,  but  that  which  universal  consent  conferred ;  for,  if 
Stephen's  heir  had  any  pretence,  he  had  a  son  then  living,  whose 
name  was  William,  and  who,  by  the  same  agreement,  was  to  have 

•  T  Stephen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tlic  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people,  chosen  Kinf  of 
England,  &c* 
t  Chosen  king  by  the  common  voice  aiid  unanimous  consent  both  of  the  nobles  and  peopI^ 
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nil  tbe  possessions,  which  his  father  enjoyed  before  he  was  made  king* 
If  the  heir  of  Henry  the  First  had  any  title,  that  was  rested  in  Maud 
the  empress,  who  was  then  aUo  liying ;  so  that  neither  of  the  parties 
had  any  other  colour  of  right  to  the  crown,  than  what  the  consent  of 
the  people  gare  them. 

According  to  this  parliamentary  agreement  and  limitation,  Stephen 
enjoyed  the  crown  peaceably  during  his  life,  and,  after  his  death, 
Henry  the  Second  came  to  it  as  peaceably ;  but  he  remembered  by  what 
title,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  secure  it  to  his  son  in  the  same 
manner,  though  he  took  a  very  dangerous  and  unusual  way  to  do 
tt.     For,  summoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London,  he  procures 
his  son  Henry  to  be  declared  king,  together  with  himself,  by  their 
consent;  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  fealty  sworn  to  him  by  all.     This  was  the  occasion  of  civil  wars 
between  them,  for  the  father  meant  hereby  only  to  have  secured  the 
•accession  to  him,  and  the  son  was  impatient  of  having  only  the  bare 
title  of  a  king,  all  along  pretending  to  an  equal  authority ;  as  doth 
sufficiently  appear  by  what  he  writes  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  takes  notice,  that  his  father  did  attempt  soma 
invasions  upon  them,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  witliout  his 
consent:    Qui,  ratione  regiw  unctioniSj  regnum,  Sf  toHus   regni 
curam  suscepimus*  ;  and  therefore  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  that 
behalf.     Nay,  the  father  him^lf  paid  the  respect  to  his  son's  dignity^ 
tliat,  M'hen  he  at  last  subdued  him  and  his  rebellious  brothers,  he 
-would  not  suffer  him  to  do  him  homage  with  his  other  sons  (though 
be  offered  it.)     But,  Henry  the  son  dying  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  Richard  was  then  his  eldest  son  surviving,  and  consequently 
had  all  the  right  which  a  next  heir  could  claim.     But  the  wise  and 
wary  king  had  not  confidence  enough  to  rely  upon  this  (now  so  much 
talked  of)  sacred  right ;  but,  thdugh  he  had  already  suffered  so  much 
from  disobedient  sons,  was  glad  to  get  the  succession  confirmed  to 
him  in  his  life-time.   And,  the  truth  is,  there  was  reason  enough  tliat 
he  should  do  so ;  for  he  had  all  his  children  by  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  William,  Duke  of  Guiennc,  who  was  before  the  wife  of  luewis 
the  Seventh,  Kirg  of  France^  who  was  still  living,  and  she  only 
divorced  causa  adulterii^  which  being  not  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrU 
moniiy  she  could  not,  either  by  the  canon  law  universally  received, 
or  the  laws  of  England,    lawfully   marry  with   any   other  hus« 
band. 

After  his  father's  death,  Richard  came  to  London,  to  which  place 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  were  summoned ;  and,  after  he  had-  been 
solemnly  and  duly  elected  by  the  whole  clei^y  and  laity  (they  are 
the  very  words  of  the  historian)  and  taken  the  usual  oaths,  he  was 
crowned.  And,  when  he  undertook  the  holy  war,  he  declared  Arthur, 
son  of  his  next  brother  Geoffrey,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  next  heir 
to  the  crown. 

Richard  dying  witliout  issue,  this  Arthur  ought  to  have  succeeded^ 

•  Who  have  receked  lUe  kincdom*  and  the  cart  of  the  whole  kiogdon,  by  reacoo  or  the 
f9J^  uocUoiu 
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and  his  sister  El<^nor  also  had  a  title  before  her  uncle ;  but  John  tbf 
younger  brother,  without  regarding  this  divine  right  of  his  nephewi 
applies  himself  to  the  people  for  a  more  sure,  though  but  a  human 
title,  who,  being  summoned  together,  elected  him  king.  And 
Hubert,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  at  his  coronation 
preach  a  doctrine,  which  would  have  sounded  Tery  strangely  to  the 
convocation  in  1640,  (viz.)  No  one  could  make  any  title  to  the 
crown,  nisi  ab  universitate  regnt  unam'mtter  eledusj*  And  that 
he,  who  was  roost  worthy,  ought  to  be  preferred.  But  (as  he  goes 
on)  if  any  one  of  the  race  of  the  deceased  king  was  more  deserrinf 
than  others,  as  John  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king  was,  the 
people  ought  the  more  readily  to  elect  him  than  a  stranger  to  the 
royal  blood.  This  was  all  the  title  King  John  pretended,  and  tbis 
was  then  sufficient  to  put  by  his  nephew.  And,  in  his  charters,  be 
does  more  than  once  own,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  election  and 
favour  of  his  subjects. 

But  when  King  John  gave  oyer  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  went 
about  to  change  his  religion  (for  he  made  offers  of  that  sort  to  tbe 
King  of  Morocco)  ;  when  he  had  discovered  himself  not  to  be  tbtt 
worthy  man  which  the  people  supposed  him  to  have  been;  they  re. 
tnembered  from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  proceeded,  upon  the 
came  reason  that  they  had  chosen  him,  to  make  a  new  election, 
choosing  Lewis,  son  of  Philip,  King  of  France,  who  'v^as  next  beir 
to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of  Blanch  his  wife,  niece  to  King  John, 
and  daughter  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  both  the  children  of  Geoffrej 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  being  dead  before  that  time. 

When  King  Philip  heard  of  their  choice,  he  consented  to  send  his 
son,  being  the  rather  induced  thereto  by  this  reason:  That,  John^f 
blood  being  corrupted  by  an  attainder  of  treason  in  the  life-time  of 
his  brother  Richard,  he  was  uncapable  of  taking  the  crown  by  de. 
scent,  and  unworthy  of  taking  it  any  other  way. 

Lewis,  coming  to  London,  was  there  elected  and  constituted  king, 
swearing  to  preserve  the  people's  laws,  and  thoy  swearing  allegiance 
to  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  his  coronation.oath,  and  attempted  sere, 
ral  ways  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  before  he  was  well 
established  in  his  throne ;  which  the  English  as  soon  resented :  And, 
King  John  happening  to  die  very  opportunely,  the  Farl  Marshal  call- 
ing together  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  placing  Henry  the 
Third,  then  an  infant,  in  the  midst  of  them,  persuaded  them  to  make 
him  king,  who  was  aWogether  innocent  of  his  father's  faults.  The 
Earl  of  Gloucester  said  this  was  contrary  to  their  oath  to  Lewis: 
To  which  the  marshal  replied,  ^  That  Lewis,  by  breaking  his  oath, 
had  absolved  them  from  theirs;'  and  that  he  despised  the  English,  to 
set  up  the  French ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  realnt. 
With  those  reasons  the  whole  assembly,  being  convinced,  cried  out 
unanimously,  Fiat  rcx\  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  crowned  Kinf 
Henry  the  Third,  and  soon  after  compelled  Lewis  to  renounce  all 
pretences  to  the  crown. 

•  Unles?  he  be  chosen  unanlmouvly  by  the  repre«entalivesof  the  whole  nation, 
t  Let  him  be  made  kiug. 
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Henry  the  Third  dying,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  re}gn,  his 
8on  Edward  the  First,  a  pripce  of  great  hopes,  and  whose  life  answered 
the  highest  expectations,  succeeded;^  but,  whether  he  was  the  eldest 
son  of  his  father,  remains  a  doubt  in  history :  The  house  of  Lan. 
caster,  who  derived  themselves  from  his  brother  Edmund,  pre« 
tending  always  that  Edmund  was  the  elder,  and  Edward  the 
younger  brother,  and  that  fklmund  was  put  by  ^c  crown  by  common 
consent,  for  his  deformity. 

After  the  death  o(  Edward  the  First,  his  son  Edward  the  Second 
succeeded  ;*!'  but,  he  degenerating  from  so  great  a  father,  the  people 
grew  weary  of  his  irregular  and  arbitrary  government.     And  a  par. 
liament  being  by  him  summoned  at  Westminster,  as  all  our  writers 
lay,  or  as  Polydore  Virgil  J  words  it,  principes  convocato  concHio 
pervenerurU  Londini  (which  I  observe,  only  that  we  may  know  what 
Polydore  means  when  he  makes  use  of  the  expression  of  principes 
in  concUio  congregati ;)   they  presently  entered  into  a  consideration 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  nation ;  and  a  paper  being  publickly 
read,  containing  many  instances  of  the  king's  misgovernment,  all 
which  he  had  confessed ;  they  concluded  he  was  unworthy  to  reign 
any  longer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  deposed ;  and  sent  to  him  to  let 
Kiin  know  their  resolution,  and  to  require  him  to  renounce  his  crowa 
and    royal  dignity,  otherwise  they  would  proceed  as  they  thought 
^od.     And  they  appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  him  in  their 
Ciames.     The  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  bishops,  the  Earl  of  Warren 
for  the  earls,  Sir  Henry  Piercy  for  the  barons,  and  Sir  William 
JFrussel  for  the  commons,  to  resign  their  homage  up  to  him ;  which 
Frussel  pronounced  in  all  their  names,  and  formally  deprived  him 
of  all  royal  power ;  the  form  of  which  is  particularly  set  down  by 
Knyghton.§     The  king  read  this   sad  sentence  with  extraordinary 
^rief,  and  many  complaints  of  those  evil  counsellors,  who  had  se. 
daced  him ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  he  gave  them  thanka 
that  they  elected  his  son  to  reign  after  him.     Thus  was  that  glorious 
Prince  Edward  the  Third  elected  king  in  his  father's  life.time :  Ei 
huic  electioni   universus  populus  conscnsit.\\     Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  coronation.sermon,  took  this  for 
his  text<y  Vox  populi  vox  det\     By  this  we  may  see,  that  all  his  pre. 
decessors  were  not  of  Archbishop  Laud's  mind,  but  thought  there 
was  a  divine  ri|G;ht  somewhere  else  than  where  he  placed  it.     Upon 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  tk're  was   some  dispute 
whether  John  of  Gaunt,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  should  sncceed  jure  pr opt nquitattSj  or  Richard  the  son  of  the 
Black  Prince  ";f  whereupon  Edward  the  Third  procured  the  parlia. 
ment  to  confirm  the  succession  to  Richard  the  Second.     And  after- 
wards, when  Edward  the  Third  died,  Pplydore  Virgil  says,**  Prin- 
cipes  regni  habito  concilio  apud  JVestm.  (you  know  what  Polydore 

«  Hen.  de  Knyght.f.  M7«,  c.  16. 1-9.  t  Tho.  Walsing.  in  Vit.  Ed.  fi.  f.  lft6. 

1  Pol.  Virg.  1.  IS.  f  3W.  S  Froiuart  t.  vol.  c.  14.  Fructua  Teinporum,  Par.  ?•  f-  107- 

Hen*  de  Knyght.  1.3.  c.  i^.  f.  9549*  |i  And  all  the  people  consented  tu  tlu»  election. 

C  Jure  listrKditariu  ac  etiAm  vote  commuiii  tingulorum,  H.  Knyght.  1.  »>£>  V0SO<  Rot<  Pari* 
iri.  4.  ♦♦  Pol.VirFl.5. 
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moans  by  principes)  Richardum^  Edrsardi  prhidpis  Jiiium,  regem 
dicunt^  by  tbeir  common  suffrages. 

In  thb  twenty.fi rst  ^c^ar  of  Richard's  reign,  a  parliament  being 
assembled  at  Westminster,  they  drew  up,  by  their  common  consent,! 
form,  whereby  he  did  resign  the  crown,  and  the"  name  and  powe^ 
of  king,  discharging  all  his  subjects  from  all  oaths,  which  they  had 
taken,  of  allegiance  to  him,  confessing  himself  thereby  insufficiettt 
for  the  goyernment,  and  swearing  never  to  make  any  pretences  to 
the  same  for  the  future.  All  which  he  pronounced  and  subscribed, 
wishing  (if  it  were  in  his  power)  to  have  Henry  Duke  of  Lancaster 
for  his  successor;  but  since  it  was  not,  he  desired  the  commissioneri 
to  signify  his  desires  to  the  states  of  the  realm.  The  next  day  all 
the  states  of  the  realm  accepted  his  resignation,  dnd,  when  that  was 
done,  they  proceeded  to  read  publickly  his  coronation^oath,  and  all 
the  breaches  of  it,  that  so  it  might  appear  how  justly  he  had  deserved 
to  be  deposed.  All  which  are  contained  in  thirty.three  articles^ 
entered  at  large  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  (and  well  deserve  to  be 
read)  whereupon  the  states  adj  udged,  that  he  shall  be  deposed,  and 
appoint  commissioners,  ad  deponendum  eiindem  Richardum  Regem 
ab  omni  dignitafe^  majestate^  6f  honore  regiis,  viccy  nomine^  if 
authoritate  omnium  statuiim  prcedictorum^  proift  in  consimilibui 
casibus  de  antiqua  consuetudine  dictircgnifuit  observaium  -*  whici 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  did,  in  full  parliament,  in  their  names, 
and  by  their  directions.  The  same  commissioners  were  also  to  resign 
up  to  him  their  homage  and  fealty,  and  intimate  the  sentence  of  do. 
position ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  WiHiam 
Thirning,  whose  words  are  at  large  entered  upon  record.  Then  did 
the  parliament  proceed  to  choose  Henry  the  Fourth  king;  and  upon 
this  title  only  did  he  rely,  though  he  mentioned  some  other  trifling 
ones,  as  that  he  challenged  it,  being  then  void,  by  force,  as  descended 
to  him  from  King  Henry  the  Third. 

But  this  could  ive  him  no  title,  for  it  is  plain  that,  whilst  any  of 
the.  issue  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Henry  the 
Third,  were  in  being,  no  right  of  b^-^od  could  descend  to  him,  who 
derived  his  pedigree  only  from  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  but  his 
fourth  son.  And  he  plainly  shewed  what  a  good  opinion  he  had  of 
a  parliamentary  title  to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  seventh  year  of  hit 
reign,  he  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,+  whereby  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  and  realms  of  England  and  France  were 
settled  upon  himself,  for  life,  and  the  remainder,  entailed  upon  hiJ 
four  sons  by  name,  and  the  issue  of  their  bodies  begotten.  He  wis 
contented  that  it  should  be  limited  no  farther,  but  that,  after  failure 
of  his  own  issue,  it  should  go  according  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  law.  And  he  made  a  charter  soon  after,  whereby  he  settled  the 
crown  pursuant  to  this  act   of  parliament :  Post  ipsum  successive 

•  To  drpope  the  ?a»d  Kinp  Hichard  from  all  roypi  dipnity,  majesty,  i\nd  honour  by  the  de^ 
putatton,  in  tl)e  name,  siun  by  the  authority  of  all  the  nfoicsaid  states,  us  it  has  been  olMtftci 
in  the  like  casi-s  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  said  kingdom  ot'  j^ngland. 

t  7  H.  4.  cap.  g. 
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niBfedibus  suis  de  ipsiui  corpare  legUimh  prdcreandis '*  •  which 
charter  was  again  confirmed  in  parliament,  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  3  H,  4,  and  the  originid  charter  is  still  to  be  s^n  in  the 
Cotton  library; 

Immediately  upon  the  death  ^  of  Henry  ih^  Fourth,  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  and  there,  lELccording  to  the  custom  of  the 
realm,  it  was  debated,  who  should  be  king :  But  all  men  had  enten 
iained  so  good  thoughts  of  Prince  Henry,  that,  without  staying  till 
the  whole  assembly  had  deqlared  him  king,  divers  of  them  began  tt^ 
swear  allegiance  to  him  +»  A  thing  strangip^  and  ^thout  precedent^ 
as  only  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  opinion,  which  was  genei 
tally  conceiTed  of  him  before* 

And  the  certain  title  Tested  in  him  by  an  act  of  parliatbenti 

Henry  the  Fifth  dying,  and  leaviug  but  one  son,  whd  Was  in  infant 
6f  eight  months  old,  Titus  Lirius  X  ^7^  there  was  some  doubt, 
whether  he  should  be  accepted  as  king ;  but  as  soon  as  his  father's  - 
funerals  were  solemnised,  the  estates  of  the  realm  of  England,  assemi 
Ming  and  consulting  together,  they  declared  Henry  the  Sixth  to  be 
fheir  sorereign. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  new  limitation  of 
the  crown  was  made  by  parliament ;  for,  though  the  king  had  a  son 
(hen  Hying,  yet  it  was  enacted,  that,  during  his  own  life  only,  Henry 
the  Sixth  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  crown ;  And  that,  during  his  life^ 
Richard  Duke  of  York  should  be  reputed  and  stiled  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  to  compass  his  death  ; 
rind  after  the  death,  resignation,  &c.  of  Henry,  the  crown  was 
limited  in  remainder  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  with  a  proviso,  that  if 
Henry,  or  any  in  his  behalf,  should  endeavour  to  disannul  ot 
frustrate  this  act,  that  then  Richard  should  have  the  present  pos^ 
session  of  the  crown  ||.  And  by  force  of  this  act  of  parliament,  the 
same  Duk«'  of  York,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  violation  of  it^ 
did  lay  claim  to,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  as  also 
did  his  son  Edward  after  him,  with  better  success  ;  and  Edward  did 
openly  insist  upon  this  title  in  the  speech,  which  he  tnade  at  his  coro^ 
Bation  §. 

It  was  also  declared  by  Edward's  first  p&rliament,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  that  Henry  the  Sixth,  having  broken  the  aforesaid 
COP  cord  in  many  particulars,  the  crown  was  duely  devolved  t& 
fid  ward  the  Fourth,  by  virtue  thereof. 

Afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  did  again  entail  the 
fh*own  on  Heniy  the  Sixth,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  the 
riemainder  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Eldw^rd  tile 

«  nack'«  HUt>  B*  a.  L.  8. F.  50. 

t  Princeps  Henricas,  facto  patrffl  sqI  fVinere,  concilium  princtpvih  apnd  WcttmonatWrium 
coiivM'andum  curat,  in  quo  d«  rege  creando,  more  majorum,  autabatnr,  Continuo  tUqiwt 
prin4-ipe»  ultro  in  ejus  reroa  jurare  cceperunt,  quod  beneroletitie  omcium  nulU,  priinqotm  rtx. 
i^aunciptuB  esaet,  praMtitum  constat.  Adeo  Henricna  ab  ineunte  Ktatt  tpem  OKPVbnlt  optjnif 
lodolis  ferit,  Pol.  Vir^  1.  98.  Hist.  Angl.  in  Vit.  H.  5. 

$  T)ttt<«  1'iv.  MS.  in  BIbl.Bod.  Cott.  Record.  F.  <M0« 

I  Hn\>ington*s  Hi^t.  Ed.  4.  F.  10.  Cott*  Rec  07O.  Fructus  T^mp.  Pitrt  7-  F  I6S 

}  Hiibingt.  Ed.4.  F.  73. 
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Fourth,  "who  was  thereby  also  declared  heir  to  Richard  Duke  of 
York. 

It  is  worthy  observation,  that  both  the  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster  claimed  a  title  by  act  of  parliament,  and  as  long  as  tint 
title  continued,  the  issue  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  never  any  dis. 
turban ce  from  the  pretences  of  the  house  of  York,  who  had  un. 
doubtedly  the  right  of  blood  on  their  side.  But  as  soon  as  Richard 
Duke  of  York  had  a  title  vested  in 'him,  by  the  statute  made  in  the 
ihirty.ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  then  he  thought  it  was  wortk 
contending  for ;  nor  did  he  and  his  son  desist,  till  they  had  driven 
out  Henry  the  Sixth  *. 

Fidward  the  Fourth  did  recover  the  kingdom  again  as  suddenly  ai 
he  lost  it,  and  prevailed  with  his  parliament  to  repeal  that  law  which 
was  made  during  his  expulsion,  and  so  left  the  crown  to  that  mu 
fbrtunate  young  prince,  l*klward  the  Fifth,  who  held  it  long  enon^ 
to  have  it  put  on  him,  with  die  usual  solemnity ;  for  though  he  wis 
proclaimed,  he  was  never  crowned  king :  For  his  uncle,  Richaid 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  secured  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
Tower,  did  cunningly  insinuate  the  bastardy  of  his  nephevr,  and  that 
Edveard  the  Fourth  had  another  wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  marriige 
to  their  mother,  and  also  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  report  found  credit  universally,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  coming  to  him  at  Baynard's-Castle,  with  most  of  the 
great  lords  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  may«r  and  alder. 
inen  of  London,  the  Duke  did,  in  their  names,  acquaint  him,  that 
they  had  unanimously  thought  fit  to  elect  him  king,  as  being  heir  to 
the  royal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  whom  the  crown 
was  entailed  by  the  high  authority  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  highest  flatteries, 
and  courtship  to  him,  they  tell  him  only  of  this  great  and  sure  tide 
by  act  of  parliament;  although,  if  he  had  been  Indeed  (what  was 
pretended)  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  his  right,  by  descent,  from 
Edward  the  Third,  was  unquestionable. 

Richard,  after  some  feigned  excuses,  did  at  last  accept  of  their 

offer  and  election  + ;  and  the  parliament  being  soon  after  assembled, 

they  presented  a  bill  to  this  effect :  '  Please  it  your  grace  to  under. 

.  stand  the  consideration,  election,  and  petition  under-written,  of  the 

lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  commons,  &c.'     And  thereby 

tbey  declare  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  ill^itimate,  and 

that  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  attainted  of  high. 

treason  by  parliament,    in  the   seventeenth  year  of   Edward  the 

Fourth's  reign,  ^  by  reason  whereof,  all  the  issue  of  the  said  Geoige 

.^iWere,  and  are,  disabled  and  barred  of  all  right  and  claim,  that  in 

■  ^  anj  case  they  might  have  or  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown 

-.^j^uA  dignity  royal  of  this  realm,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 

'•f^ih»M»e'^.     After  which,  considering  that  none  of  theuncormpted 

JUM  mod  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  found,  but  in  his 

.'  penon  (they  say)  we  have  chosen,  and  do  choose,  you  our  king  and 

*  BbGk^  Hilt*  IUc1i>  9.  Lib*  I .  F.  BO*  t  Cott.  Rec.  F  .700* 
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iDTereign  lord.  Then  the  bill  proceeds,  in  reciting,  that  all  the 
lourned  in  the  laws  do  approre  his  title,  and  declaring  him  king  as 
veil  by  right  of  consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election^ 
ud  entails  the  crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  declares 
hit  son  heir  apparent.  To  which  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent  in 
fteie  words :  Et  idem  dominus  rejr,  de  assensu  dictorum  trium 
MiHim  regniy  Sf  author itate  prasdicta^  omnia  Sf  singula  prcemissa, 
S«  biUa  prcedida  contenta  concedit^  Sf  eapro  vero  Sf  indubio  pronun* 
»tf,  decemit,  ^dedarat*. 

But  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  nephews  did  soon  beget  such  an 
nuTersal  detestation  of  Richard,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
iwy  resolved  he  should  no  longer  reign  over  them ;  and  so,  taking 
wld  of  a  pretence,  which  Henry  Duke  of  Richmond  set  up,  they  * 
oined  with  him  against  Richard.  Though  Henry's  title  was  indeed 
lo  more  than  a  meer.pretence ;  for  not  only  the  right  of  the  house  of - 
fork  (as  far  as  blood  could  give  right)  was  before  that  of-  the  house 
if  Lancaster,  but  also  he  had  no  manner  of  interest  in  that  title,- 
ivkich  the  Lancastrian  line  had,  since  his  claim  was  under  a  bastard 
begotten  in  adultery  ;  and  besides,  his  mother,  Margaret  Coantess 
of  Richmond,  as  heir,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  claimed,  was  then 
luring. '  Therefore  Comines,  the  most  judicious  writer  of  that  age, 
ind.who  knew  well  what  was  the  sense  of  Europ>e,  concerning  his 
title,  says  plainly  (though  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh) 
QK*/fi'  avoitcroixy  ne  pile^  ne  nul  droit  (commejeo  croy)  a  la 
eowonne  d*  Angletcrre, 

Nevertheless,  Henry  having  slain  Richard  in  Bosworth-field,  the 
crown  was  there  put  on  his  head  by  the  Lord  Stanley,  with  the  ge.. 
■eml  acclamations  of  the  people.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  think 
Ks  title  to  it  was  not  very  good,  till  it  was  made  so,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  therefore,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  pro. 
cored  one  to  pass  in  tliese  words ; 

*For  the  Wealth,  Prosperity,  and  Surety  of  this  Realm  of  England^ 
^  and  for  avoiding  of  all  Ambiguities  and  Questions  (the  wisest  of 
^  our  princes,  you  see,  had  no  little  opinion  of  the  authority  of  a 
^  parliament  in  this  point)  be  it  ordained,  &c.  That  the  inheritance  of 
^  the  crown  of  the  realms  of  England  and  France,  with  all  the  pre. 
^  eminences  and  dignities  royal  to  the  same  app<;rtaining,  and  the 
^  ligeances  to  the  king  1)elonging,  beyond  the  seas,  &c.  shall  be,  rest, 
^  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
^  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  coming 
^  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  and  so  to  endure,  and  no' 
*  other -h. 

Thus  did  the  wisest  of  our  kings  establish  himself,  and  the  best 
^f  oar  historians  %  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  his 
wisdom,  that  he  did  not  press  to  have  this  as  a  declaration  or  recog* 
lition  of  ancient  right,  but  only  as  an  establishment  of  the  possession^ 

*  And  the  same  lord,  the  kinR,  by,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  three  estates  of  the 
tlngdom,  and  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  doth  grant  all  und  singular  the  premises,  contained 
Ik  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  pionouQceth,  decreeth,  and  declareth  the  same  for  true  and 
indoabted. 

t  Bucka  Rich.  9.  Lib.  h*V'  \ih,  %  Lord  Ba^cnU*  1  <  I •  V\,  W 
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which  be  then  had;  nor  to  have  fhe  remainder  limited  to  any  pffwn 
after  the  determination  of  his  estate,  but  was  content  with  the  lettte- 
ment  upon  himself,  and  the  issue  oif  his  own  body,  leaying  it  to  .the 
If  w,  to  decide  what  was  to  follow  upon  the  failure  of  such  heirs. 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  Henry  the  Seirenth  de. 
pended  intirely  on  this  parliamentary  title,  without  extending  msj 
pretences  of  his  Wife's  (who  was  heir  of  the  house  of  York)  beyoad 
this  establislunent,  inasmuch  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  o(ker 
publick  tests  and  securities,  which  were  required  at  that  time  «C 
the  subjects,  were  not  in  general  terms,  to  the  king,  his  heira,  and 
successors,  but  only  to  the  king,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  MEf 
lawfully  begotten.  An  instance  of  this  (without  goinff  any  fnrflm*) 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  records,  printed  at  tiie  eiad  of  tha  faifts 
History  of  the  Reformation*,  where  Cardinal  Adrian,  when  lie  wis 
promoted  by  Henry  the  Serendi  to  the  bishoprickof  Bath  and  WeUf^ 
renounces  all  clauses  in  the  pope's  bulls,  which  may  be  prafadicid 
domino  meo  Bvpremo^  Sf  hofredibus  suts  corpore  suo  iegHumk  prom 
creoiiSyAngluB  regibus ;  and  he  does  afterwards  swear 'allegp^Ke 
to  him,  in  the  very  same  words,  without  taking  any  notice  of  reaiofcer 
heirs. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  the  heir  to  this  entail,  succeeded  his  fiUher; 
and  though  he  attempted  as  much  for  arbitrary  power,  and  naed  par* 
li^ments  with^as  little  respect  as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  eiea 
he  never  doubted  of  their  power  in  settling  the  succession,  bat 
▼alued  it  much  and  resorted  to  it  frequently . 

Jn  the  twenty^fth  year  of  his  reign  an  act  +  passed,  wherein  Uie 
parliament  say,  they  were  bounden  to  provide  for  the  perfect  surety 
of  the  succession  (they  did  not  certainly  reckon  themselves  bound  ii 
do  a  thing  that  was  not  in  their  power.)  And  then  they  take  notice 
of  the  great  mischiefs  and  effusions  of  blood  which  had  happened  by 
reason  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  true  title ;  and  for  the  avoiding  k 
all  futore  questions,  do  enact, '  that  th^  imperial  crown  of  this  reilm 
^  shall  be  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 
^  begotten  on  Queen  Anne,  and  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  such  Severn 
'  sons  respectively,  according  to  the  course  of  inheritance ;  and  for 
'  default  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  sons  of  his  body  in  like  manner; 
^  and  upon  failure  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  after 
^  her  to  any  other  issue  in  tail,  and  then  the  remainder  is  limited  to 
^  the  Tight  heirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'  By  the  same  statute  every 
subject  at  his  full  age  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  contents 
of  it,  and  the  refusal  is  made  misprision  of  treason.  And  tlie  next 
parliament  |,  which  was  held  in  the  year  following,  does  particularly 
enact  an  oath  for  that  purpose. 

Some  few  years  after,  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  the  parliament! 
entailed  the  crown  upon  the  king,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by 
Queen  Jane ;  and  power  is  given  the  king,  for  want  of  issue  of  bis 
body,  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  his  letters  patents,  or  Ins  last 
will. 

*  Burnet*s  Hitt.  of  the  Refonnation,  Collect,  ad  Lib.  S.  F*  $,  4* 
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It  18  aUo  made  treason,  if  any  usarp  upon  those,  to  whom  it  is  b6 
appointed.,  Here  the  parliament  do  not  only  use  their  power  of 
changing  the  succession,  but  they  delegate  it  to  another. 

And,  in  the  thirty-fifth  ^ear  of  this  king's  reign,  the  parliament  *, 
by  another  act,  take  notice  of  the  great  and  high  trust  which  the 
•afcrjects  had  in  him,  in  putting  into  his  hands  wholly  tiie  order  and 
declaration  of  the  succession;  yet  the  king. being  then  ready  to  go 
bkio  France,  they  do  enact,  tiiat  after  his  fleath  and  the  death  of 
Prince  Edward,  without  issue,  the  crown  should  be  to  the  Lady 
Maiy,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  but  both  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  king  should  limit  by  his  letters  patents,  or  by  his  last  will, 
signed  with  his  haifd :  And  if  the  Lady  Mary  performed  not  those 
conditions,  that  then  the  crown  should  go  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  as  if 
the  Lady  Mary  had  been  dead  without  issue ;  and  if  the  Lady  Elisa. 
beth  neglected  to  perform  such  conditions,  tlien  it  should  go  to  such 
other  person  as  the  king  should  appoint,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
as  if  the  Lady  Elisabetili  had  been  dead  without  issue  +.  And  autho. 
rity  is  given  to  him,  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last  will  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  to  appoint  the  crown  to  remain  to  such  person 
or  persons  and  far  such  estate,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  should 
please. 

An  oath  also  for  observing  this  statute  is  appointed,  and  it  is  made 
treason  to  refuse  it,  or  to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  person,  to  whom 
it  Is  limited  by  this  act,  or  should  be  by  the  king,  pursuant  te  the 
poller  given  him  thereby. 

This  is  abundantly  sofficient  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  that  age,  that  the  succession  was  wholly  under  the  controul 
of  parliament,  who  not  only  limited  it  as  they,  pleased  themselves, 
bat  subjected  it  to  conditions,  and  to  the  appointment  of  others.  But 
the  thing  was  in  its  own  nature  so  evident,  that  they  who  had 
^  the  greatest  reason,  and  were  most  concerned  to  do  it,  did  never 
presume  to  question  the  power  of  a  parliament  in  this  point. 

liethington,  secretary  of  Scotland^  in  a  letter,  of  his,  written  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  t,  then  secretary  of  state  here,  wherein  he  argues 
in  b^ialf  of  the  title  of  his  mistress,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  suci. 
C^ed  Queen  Elisabeth,  against  a  pretended  ^disposition  made  by  the 
last  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Frances, 
daaghter  to  the  French  Queen,  if  his  own  issue  failed,  says  of  these 
Statutes  that  gave  the  king  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  that  they 
were  against  equity  to  disinherit  a  race  of  foreign  princes,  and  that  they 
were  made  in  an  abrupt  time  (as  he  terms  it),  but  yet  he  confesses, 
'  that  'since  the  thing  was  done,  it  was  now  valid  and  unavoidable, 
unless  some  circumstances  did  annihilate  the  limitation  and  dispositioi^ 
made  by  King  Henry's  will. 

And  so  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  power,  which  was  given  to 
the  king  by  these  statutes,  was  not  pursued  (which  it  ought  to  have 
)>een  most  strictly,  and  in  a  precise  form)  ibr  that  the  king  never 
signed  the  will,  ^ut  that  his  name,  set  to  it,  was  forged:  nay,  I  will 

*  35  H.  3.  cap*  It  t  See  the  inftraoKBt  of  Q«een  Hn^9  p^QClamAtloDi  ac*  la  vol>  i* 

p*  318. 
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Tenture  to  say  that  in  all  the  books,  which  were  written  to  support 
the  claim  of  the  Scotish  Queen  against  King  Henry's  will  (tbongb  the 
whole  power  and  wealth  of  the  Guises  were  employed  to  set  erory 
wit  at  work  on  that  design  * )  there  was  never  any  stress  lud  upon 
it,  or  so  much  as  a  pretence  that  these  acts  of  parliament  were  T(Md 
or  ineffectual  in  themselves.  In  that  discourse  which  was  published 
by  Philips,  and  composed  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  one  of  the  jostL 
ces  of  the  common  pletfe,  who  was  (in  Judge  Dodderidge's  opinion) 
a  person  of  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  wit,  there  was  all  the  help 
that  learning  either  in  divinity,  civil  or  common  laws,  could  give; 
yet  there  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  the  case,  and  the  validity 
of  these  statutes,  is  all  along  admitted.  Indeed,  they  endeavour  to 
put  some  other  construction  upon  the  statutes:  but  their  great  wrgam 
ment  is,  that  King  Henry,  as  king,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  tbe 
crown,  and  therefore  these  laws  only  gave  him  an  authority,  and  made 
him  only  as  it  were  a  commissioner,  and  therefore,  as  k\\  other  tu. 
thorities  (especially  being  in  derogation  of  the  course  of  the  common 
line)  was  to  be  strictly  followed.  They  allow  that  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  devise,  and  that  he  might  honourably  have  used  that  power; 
but  that  he  ever  did  exercise  that  authority,  is  the  thing  denied.  -  Bat 
it  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded  his  father  and  took  upon  him  a  power, 
which  surely  no  king  ever  had,  to  dispose  of  his  crown,  by  will.  But 
that  disposition  serving  to  no  other  purpose  but  and  after, 
to  the  ruin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  +,  his  sister  Queen  Mary  firR*^ 
Queen  Elisabeth,  enjoyed  the  crown  according  to  thp  limitattou 
of  the  statute,  35  H.  VIII.  c.  1.  and,  that  one  of  them  had  no 
other  title,  must  be  agreed  by  all :  For  Queen  Catharine  was  alire, 
at  the  time  when  Elisabeth  was  born  ;  so  that,  if  the  first  marriige 
was  unlawful,  Queen  Mary ;  and  if  the  second  was  unlawful,  Queen 
Elisabeth  must  necessarily  have  been  illegitimate. 

I  cannot  but  observe  one  passage  to  our  present  purpose,  which  I 
meet  with  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  first 
,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  of  the  KiDg*B 
Bench  (one  who  had  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyer 
of  his  age  %)  being  accused  to  have  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  tbe 
Sixth,  whereby  that  queen  was  to  have  been  disinherited,  and  being 
in  great  danger  upon  that  account,  drew  up  a  state  of  his  own  case, 
and  therein  sets  forth,  that  the  great  reason  which  prevailed  Trithhim 
to  obey  the  king  in  that  particular,  and  upon  which  he  did  still  rely 
for  his  indemnity,  was,  that  if  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
she  took  it  by  force  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  did  limit  it  to 
her  in  remainder ;  so  that  she  came  in  as  a  purchaser,  and  not  in 
privity  of  estate  to  her  brother,  and  consequently  could  not  punisb 
treasons  or  offences  committed  in  his  time  ||. 

I  must  needs  also  observe,  that  in  the  articles  made  upon  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  which  were  confirmed 

♦  See  a  treatise  of  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  succession,  pages  38,  39,  &c«  Lib'  !• 
Podd.  Engl.  Lawyer,  page  a. 
.    t  See  the  introduction  jo  her  proclamation,  in  vol.  1.  page  314. 

j  >| ore's  reports,  827,  and  828.    U  Fuller's  Ch.  History,  LU).  8.  Fol.  i* 
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by  act  ojf  parliament,  the  serieral  crowns  and  territories  of  Philip 
are  distributed,  part  td  Charles  the  Infant  of  Spain,  part  to  the 
issue  of  the  intended  marriage  *.  Whereby  it  does  appear  not 
only  what  opinion  all  Europe  had  of  the  power  of  an  Ekiglish  par- 
liament, but  also  that  by  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  other  realms, 
crowns  might  be  limited  and  disposed  but  of  the  ordinary  course  of  ^ 
'  descent. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  parliament  recognise  her 
title  to  the  crownf,  with  express  relation  to  the  statute  35  H.  VIII. 
which  invests  it  in  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  do  enact  that 
the  limitation,  made  by  that  statute,  shall  stand  and  remain  as  a  law 
for  OTor,  and  all  sentences,  judgments,  and  decrees  to  the  contrary, 
are  declared  to  be  Toid,  and  appointed  to  be  cancelled.  And  the  se. 
▼eral  offences,  which  are  made  treason  by  another  statute  in  the  same 
year,  are  all  restrained  to  the  queen  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  only : 
The  parliament  intending  to.  extend  that  new  security  no  farther  than 
her  estate  in  the  crown  (which  she  took  by  that  parliamentary  limi- 
tation) did  extend. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  it  was  enacted  J,  that  if  any  person  claim 
title  to  the  crown  for  himself  or  any  other,  during  her  life,  or  shall 
not  upon  demand  acknowledge  her  right,  ^  he  shall  be  disabled,  during 
his  life,  to  haye  the  crown  in  succession  as  if  he  was  naturally  dead.' 
And  to  affirm  right  of  succession  in  such  claimer  or  usurper,  (after 
proclamation  made  of  such  claim  or  usurpation)  is  made  treason. 
Nor  does  the  statute  stop  there,  but  makes  it  treason,  during  the 
life  of  the  queen,  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  after  her 
decease,  to  affirm  that  the  queen,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament, is  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  descent, 
limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof ;  or  that  this  or  any 
other  statute  made  by  pariiament,  with  the  queen's  assent,  is  not  or 
ought  not  to  be  for  ever  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  and  govern  all 
persons,  their  rights  and  titles,  tliat  may  claim  any  interest  or  possi. 
bility  in  or  to  the  crown  in  possession,  remainder,  inheritance,  suc- 
cession, or  otherwise.  It  were  well  if  some  rash  men,  who  presume 
in  their  discourses  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  parliament  (that  is, 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons)  in  the  great  business  of  the  succes- 
sion, would  be  so  wise' as  to  remember  this  act  (which  is  still  in 
force)  and  the  penalty  to  which  they  subject  themselves  by  such  sawcy 
talk.  That  incomparable  statesman  the  I^ord  Burleigh  had  another 
kind  of  opinion  of  the  security  which  an  act  of  parliament  could  give 
his  royal  mistress,  by  making  the  Scotish  Queen  (the  Popish  succes. 
sor  of  that  time)  unable  and  unworthy  of  the  succession ;  as  appears 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
then  ambassador  in  France  {{. 

In  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  enacted  §, 
that  if  any  invasion  was  made,  or  rebellion,  or  other  thing  tending  to 
the  hurt  of  her  person,  by,  or  for,  or  with  the  privity  of  any  one  who 

•  -1 .  Mar.  Pari-  9'  cap.  3.  t  i  BVis.  c.  3,  and  5*    t  19  Bl!8>  c*  t>  Bust.  Treason.  27- 

1  Com  pleat  Ambassaa^fol.  289*  ^S7£U8-c.  i. 
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shoold  or  might  pretend  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  same  should  k 
adjudged  in  such  manner  as  that  law  appoints,  then  every  person, 
against  whom  such  judgpient  should  be  given,  shoald  be  ezcloded 
and  disabled  for  ev(.T  to  hare  or  claim  the  crown ;  and  that  the  nb. 
jects  of  this  realm  lawfully  mi<;ht,  by  all  forcible  and  possible  mcaBSi 
pursue  all  such  ofiendeis:  and  their  issues,  assenting  or  privy  therata, 
are  in  like  manner  disabled,  and  to  be  pursued.  And  this  act  vss 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  association  entered  Into  by  the  people.  In  the 
Tacancy  of  parliament,  out  of  their  great  ^eal  for  the  pieservatioo  if 
the  life  of  that  exoellent  princess. 

By  virtue  of  this  statute,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  aftemaidi 
executed,  as  appears  by  the  commission  for  her  tiyal  *. 

King  James,  her  son,  who  was  a  wiser  prince,  aiid  not  wbolly  §^ 
Temed  by  priests,  as  his  mother  was,  thougli  he  had  the  same  pisfcfc 
ces  that  she  had,  yet  never  disputed  his  right,  or  set  on  foot  any  titl^ 
during  the  life  of  the  ever  renowned  queen ;  though  siie  woold 
suffer  him  to  be  declared  her  successor.  He  was  too  wiae  to  ii 
the  like  disability  as  his  mother  had  done,  and  to  contest  m  title  i 
lilLshed  by  parliament. 

After  Q^een  Elisabeth's  death,  the  act  of  recognitioB, 
upon  King  Jameses  coming  to  tl|e  crown,  dodi  particnlu-lj  iaBit 
upon  that  title,  which  wms  raised  by  act  of  pariiament  to  Hmj 
ihe  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  that  iiamiilialiilj^ 
upon  the  queen's  decease,  the  crown  descended  and  came  to  Ki^ 
James ;  so  that  yon  see  the  title  of  Queeta  Elisabeth  is  again  iffcosr 
ledged  by  parliament.  And  the  entail  made  by  the  statnte  «f  3S 
Hen.  8.  being  spent  upon  her  death  without  issue,  BLing  Jaaaes  esMl 
in,  as  next  heir  to  the  old  entail  made  the  first  year  of  Hsaaj  As 
Seventh. 

Thus,  I  have  set  down  before  yon  the  whole  course  of  Ae 
succession^  as  plainly,  as  truly,  and  as  briefly  as  is  possible.  I 
leave  every  man  to  make  his  own  observations  on  this  historical  ds. 
duction:  but  this  one  observation,  I  believe,  all  men  most  ank 
it,  that  it  hath  b«:en  the  constant  opinion  of  all  ages,  that  Ae 
ment  of  England  had  an  unquestionable  power  to  limit,  Testnia, 
qualify  the  sncce«ion  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in  all  ages  they 
put  their  power  in  practice:  and  that  the  historian  had  reason  for  say* 
iiw:,  that  seldom,  or  never,  the  third  heir,  in- a  right  desoeat,  csyijol 
the  crown  of  England. 

It  wen^  as  easy  to  shew,  that  in  all  other  kingdoms,  iht  mak^ 
blood  hath  been  fnequently  excluded  from  the  sncccssionf ;  bat  Ai 
his;orv  of  our  own  count rr  is  our  business :  Tet  I  cannot  forbear  m. 

«  •  • 

citinc  the  SL>eech  which  amba^ssadors,  sent  from  the  States  of 
nv&de  to  Charles  of  Lorrain,  when  they  had  soksinly  rqecstd 
(thoua^h  he  VIS  brother  to  Loys  d*  Outremes,  and  next  heir  to 
crown)  and  L&d  elected  Hugh  Oapec  for  their  king.     They  toSd 
that  rvery  ooe  knev  that  the  suooe^sion  of  the  ciown  of  Fnace  bk 
loc^^  to  him,  a.*^  not  lio^  CafhK  I.     Bat  ye<  (say  tiiey  ^ktwsj 
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feaie  laws,  which  giye  you  this  right  of  succession^  do  now  judge  you 
ftlsp  unworthy  of  the  same ;  for  that  yon  have  not  hitherto  endea^ 
Toured  to  frame  your  manners  according  to  the  prescript  of  those 
laws,  nor  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  your  country,  but 
father  haye  allied  yourself  with  the  German  nation,  our  old  ene« 
pies,  and  have  loved  their  vile  and  base  manners.  Wherefore,  see^ 
log  you  have  forsaken  the  ancient  virtue  and  sweetness  of  your 
country,  we  have  also  forsaken  and  abandoned  you,  and  have  chosen 
JQEugh  Capet  for  our  king,  and  put  you  back ;  and  this,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience  at  all,  esteeming  it  better,  and  more  just,  tQ 
lire  under  him,  enjoying  our  ancient  laws,  customs,  privileges^  and 
liberties,  than  under  youj  the  heir  by  blood,  in  oppressions,  strange 
customs,  and  cruelty.  For,  as  those,  who  are  to  make  a  voyage  at 
aea,  do  not  much  consider  whether  the  pilot  be  owner  of  the  ship, 
but  whether  h%  be  skilful  and  wary :  so  our  care  is,  to  hare  a  prince 
to  govern  us  gently  and  happily  (which  is  the  end  for  which  princea 
were  appointed),  and  for  these  ends  we  judge  this  man  fitter  to  1^ 
our  kingf 

Certainly,  it  were  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  hare  an  opinion 
prevail,  that  the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  parliament,  should 
pot  have  power  to  change  the  direct  order  of  succession,  though  the 
preservation  both  of  him  and  his  people  did  depend  upon  it.  For  it 
does  directly  tend  to  anarchy,  and  makes  the  government  to  want 
power  to  defend  itself,  by  making  such  alterations,  as  the  variety  of 
accidents  in  several  ages  may  make  absolutely  necessary.  There 
piust  be  a  supreme  uncontroulable  power  lodged  somewhere.  And 
fhe  men,  who  talk  at  this  rate,  can  hardly  find  where  it  is  lodged  in 
Ibgland,  if  not  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  In  parliament. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  a  reason  of  this  doctrine  of  theirs, 
that  proximity  of  blood  does  give  a  title  unchangeable^  by  any  human 
Jaws,  the  teachers  of  it  differ  exceedingly.  Some  of  tliem  tell  us  of  a 
dWine  patriarchal  right,  which  kings,  as  natural  fathers  of  their 

E^ople,  have  derived  down  to  them  from  Adam.  And  this  notion, 
ough  it  be  no  older  than  the  present  age,  has  been  very  frequent 
in  men^s  months  and  books,  and  has  much  pleased  of  late*  (as  new 
things  use  to  do.)  But  they  consider  not,  that,  if  ttis  be  true^  there 
never  can  be  but  one  rightful  mbnarch  in  the  universe ;  that  is,  he 
only  who  is  the  direct  fuid  lineal  heir  of  Adam  then  living.  And 
thus  these  great  patrons  of  absolute  power,  instead  of  supporting, 
do  shake  the  thrones  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  since  none  of 
them,  at  this  day,  can  make  out  any  such  title. 

-Tliere  are  others,  who,  being  desirous  to  bestow  upon  the  crowr 
a  compliment  of  the  like  nature,  which  they  were  at  the  same  time 
fl^Maining  from  it,  have  declared  in  general,  that  monarchy  is  of 
divine  right,  that  princes  succeed  by  the  laws  of  God,  that  their  title 
U  not  subject  to  any  earthly  cognisance,  nor  owing  to  any  consent 
of  the  people.  But  the  consequences  of  this  opioion  are  not  once 
considered  by  these  men,  that  thereby  the  property  of  all  subjects 
and  the  laws  of  all  countries  are  destroyed  togeUier.  For  no  human 
laws  or  contracts  can  bind  or  restrain  a  power  divinely  instituted. 
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Or,  if  yon  like  it  better/  in  the  words  of  a  great  cardinat*,  a 
jurisdiction ;  which  is  of  difine  right,  is  not  alterable  by  the  will  or 
power  of  man. 

Besides,  all  commnnities,  which  lire  nnder  another  form  of  gorenu 
ment,  must  be  guilty  of  riolating  this  divine  institution.  And,  per. 
haps,  there  are  f^w  others,  besides  the  Great  Turk's  dominions,  which 
are  goTerned  as  they  ou^t  to  be. 

In  what  a  damnable  condition  are  the  Venetians  and  the  NeAer. 
lands,  who  admit  no  monarch  at  all  ?  Poland,  and  the  empire,  iHm> 
elect  their  princes,  and  will  not  hear  talk  of  this  dirine  right  of  sac 
cession  ? 

Arragon,  where  they  do  not  only  elect  their  king,  but  tell  him 
plainly  at  his  coronation,  that  they  will  depose  him,  if  he  obserres 
not  the  conditions  which  they  require  from  him,  and  hare  a  settled 
officer,  called  e/'  justitia^  for  that  purpose.  Nay,  even  France  itsdf, 
which,  it  is  notoriously  known,  does  exclude  women  from  this  drrine 
Tight. 

That  government  is  of  nature,  and  derived  from  God,  is  manifest 
Nothing  is  more  natural  in  man,  than  the  desire  of  society,  and 
without  government,  society  would  be  intolerable.  But  can  it  be 
proved  from  hence,  that  the  government  cannot  be  moulded  into 
several  forms,  agreeable  to  the  interest  and  dispositions  of  sev<$nl 
nations,  and  may  not  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  reu 
quires,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  governors,  and  of  those  friio 
are  governed  ? 

And  after  all  pretences  of  this  kind,  let  any  place  of  scriptare 
be  produced,  wherein  God  obliges  a  people  to  this,  or  that  form,  till 
they  have  first  obliged  themselves  to  it,  by  some  act  of  their  own? 

I  do  agree  that,  if  God  by  any  extraordinary  revelation  has 
ordained  any  sort  of  government,  or,  by  any  immediate  denomina- 
tion, has  conferred  a  kingdom  on  any  family,  and  has  directed  in 
what  order  the  crown  shall  descend,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  sal)- 
mitto  it,  and  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  clearly  and 
evidently  made  out  to  them ;  but  they  must  not  be  angry,  if  men 
expect  such  an  evidence. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  tell  us,  this  realm  being  intlrely 
subdued  by  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  left  to  descend  to  his  heirs, 
none  of  these  heirs,  who  derive  a  title  under  him,  can  deprive  those 
who  are  to  succeed  of  any  right,  which  they  ought  to  have,  but  must 
leave  the  crown  as  free  to  them,  as  they  themselves  received  it  from 
their  ancestors. 

I  will  not  here  insist  upon  the  danger  that  any  prince  runs  into, 
who  founds  his  title  in  force,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that 
such  an  one  does  not  leave  as  good  a  title  open  for  every  man,  who 
can  make  himself  strong  enough.  Nor  need  I  trouble  myself  to 
shew,  that  all  conquest  does  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute 
right.  Though  it  be  most  evident  in  the  case  of  William  the  First, 
who  did  by  his  sword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature,  and 
meant  only  to  acquire  that  right,  and  after  conquest   rested  in  it, 

♦  Card. Palav.  Hist.  Cone.    Trid.lib.  18.  c- 15. 
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le  pretended  to  the  crown  as  the  gift  of  King  Edward,  and  to 
indicate  that  title,  he  entered  with  arms.  And  though  his  relation 
o  the  crown  was  more  remote  than  that  of  Edgar  Atheling  (then  a 
Iftild),  yet  this  title  was  better  than  Harold's  the  present  usurper^ 
rho  could  pretend  no  kindred  at  all,  and  who  had  himself  sw^m  to 
wpport  the  grant  to  William.  Nor  did  he  claim  a  power  hj  con. 
[uest,  (though  the  name  of  Conqueror  was  given  him  by  after  times^ 
lays  Daniel)  but  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  kingdom,  desirous 
■ather  to  ha?e  his  testamentary  title,  than  his  sword,  to  make  good 
lis  succession.  But  I  will  admit  that  he  made  an  absolute  conquest, 
ind  then  these  men  will  grant  that  he  might  himself  dispose  of  this 
conquered  kingdom.  Therefore,  if  he  did  not  leave  it  to  descend  in 
Rich  a  manner  as  they  would  have  it  go,  nor  did  institute  any  such 
mrt  ,of  succession,  surely  this  argument  of  theirs  will  fall  to  the 
gpround.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  he  never  designed  that  the  crown 
should  descend,  but  gave  it  to  his  second  son,  and  thereby  gave  an 
early  example  of  excluding  and  pretermitting  the  unworthy. 

lastly,  others  object,  that*  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
against  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  of  force,  have  so  esta. 
blished  the  succession,  that  the  course  of  it  cannot  be  altered.  This 
is  surely  a  new  discovery  unknown  to  our  fore.fathers,  as  the  fore. 
going  history  does  abundantly  prove.  But  let  these  objectors  be 
asK^9  ^y  what  authority  these  imaginary  laws  were  made  ?  For  if 
an  authority,  equal  to  that  which  made  them,  be  still  in  being,  that 
authority  may  certainly  repeal  them,  whenever  it  pleases  to  exert 
itself.  If  the  king  alone  made  them,  no  doubt  but  that  he  may 
change  them  too.  If  they  will  say  they  were  made  by  the  diffusive 
body  of  the  people ;  they  run  before  they  are  aware,  into  the  guilt 
of  worshiping  that  idol  the  multitude,  and  make  a  great  step  towards 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  government  upon  contract  and  consent. 
'But  then  let  them  produce  those  laws,  or  some  au  then  tick  memorial 
of  them,  before  it  be  exacted  from  us  to  believe,  there  were  ever  any 
inch. 

Yes,  they  will  say,  there  is  such  an  ancient  law,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  judges,  and  known  to  every  man,  that  the  descent  of  the 
crown  purges  all  defects  whatsoever.  This  maxim,  as  it  is  usually 
repeated,  is  in  these  words ;  and  this  might  be  admitted,  and  yet 
could  not  be  pertinently  applied  to  a  case,  where  the  descent  itself  is 
prevented  by  a  law.  But  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  their  words, 
but  will  consider  the  objection,  as  it  stands  in  that  book,  where  the 
first  mention  of  it  was  made ;  and  that  is  in  the  Year  Book  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  it  being  said  there  by  the  judges,  That  the  king  was  a 
person  able,  and  discharged  of  any  attainder,  eofacto^  that  he  took 
upon  him  the  government,  and  to  be  king.* 

First,  This  was  not  only  an  extrajudicial  opinion,  but  was  not 
pertinent  to  the  question  referred  to  their  consideration.  Whether 
those  who  were  chosen  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  were  at 
that  time  attainted  of  treason,  might  sit  in  parliament  till  their  at. 

*  I  H.  7.  fol>  4*  b.  Que  le  roy  fuest  person  able  et  discharge  d'auscun  attainder  co  facto 
qu'il  prist  sur  lui  le  reign  et  cstre  roy, 
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tainders  were  reversed ;  and  they  all  agree  that  their  attdnderl 
should  first  be  annulled.  But  then  they  proceed  to  say,  That  tiiere 
was  no  necessity  that  the  king's  attainder  should  be  rerersed;  for 
that  he  might  enable  himself^  i^nd  needed  not  any  act  of  reveral. 
But  surely  they  said  yery  wisely  in  what  they  said,  for  he,  who  kd 
won  a  crown  in  the  field,  had  gone  a  great  way  towards  ^labling 
himself  to  wear  it.  Most  sure  it  is,  that  if  an  act  of  Teyersal  wen 
necessary  before  he  could  sit,  that  then  it  was  impossible  he  eref 
should  sit  there,  because  no  such  act  could  be  made,  without  tte 
royal  assent.  Henry  the  Seventh  wfts  then  king  de  fadOj  and  ia 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  the  latest  to  ooi« 
sider,  whether  he  was  qualified  or  not.  Certainly  it  had  Isetn 
strange  self-denial  in  the  judges,  and  a  neglect  of  themselres  (w|ich 
is  not  usual  with  them)  to  have  alledged  an  incurable  disabUitf  ia 
the  king,  from  whence  they  had  their  patents  and  authority.        $ 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  precedent  the  judges  dfe 
to  justify  this  opinion  of  theirs,  and  how  opposite  it  is,  Henij  Ae 
Sixth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Edward  ttke  Fonrfa,  Ae 
conqueror  called  a  parliament,  and  got  an  act  to  pass,  wheiflj 
Henry  was  disabled  to  hold  tiie  crown.  About  ten  years  aftefi 
Henry  regains  the  kingdom,  and  upon  this  re^ccession  to  the  Cfova 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  this  act  is  never  repealed.  But  doei  M 
every  child  see  the  reasons  of  it  ?  For  if  Henry  was  lawful  kiBg(aDl 
before  he  was  not  to  doubt  that)  the  act  itself  was  void,  inasmiidiif 
it  wanted  the  royal  assent.  So  that  for  him  to  have  procured  an  td 
of  repeal,  had  been  to  affirm  a  title  to  the  crown  in  Edward.  But 
without  doubt,  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  applied  by  Ae 
objectors,  was  new  and  unheard  of  before.  We  see  the  Wng  of 
France  was  otherwise  informed  by  the  learned  men  in  the  time  nf 
King  John,*  for  they  thought  his  blood  corrupted,  and  him  iincip«« 
ble  of  taking  the  crown  by  descent,  because  he  was  attainted  of 
treason  ;  which  prevailed  with  that  king  to  send  over  his  son  Lewif| 
to  put  in  his  claim,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  next  h«r.  It 
also  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  generditjr 
of  the  nation  did  so  long  approve  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
was,  because  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  were  attainted  of 
treason,  and  their  blood  corrupted.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this  cm* 
Tuption  was  purged,  and  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  declared  hat 
apparent  by  parliament,  the  people  soon  forsook  the  Lancastriaoiy 
find  set  the  house  of  York  on  the  throne. 

Nay  the  very  learned  men  of  the  same  age  with  these  jndgei 
thought  quite  otherwise,  as  will  appear  beyond  contradiction,  it 
this  famous  case  which  follows.  Richard  the  Third  had  two  elder 
brothers,  Edward  and  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Richard,  desigm 
Ing  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  had  procured  the  children  of 
Edward  to  be  declared  illegitimate,  yet  still  the  Duke  of  Clarenot 
had  issue  living,  which  might  pretend.  But  observe  what  the  par* 
liament  say  (as  to  this)  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  Thlid:+ 
f  That,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  George  Pokl 
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'  of  Citrence  was  attainted  of  treason,  by  reason  whereof  all  the  ' 
^  issue  of  the  said  George  was,  and  is  disabled  and  barred  of  all 
*  r%ht  and  clum,  thkt  in  any  case,  he,  or  his  issue,  might  have,  or 
^  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  dignity  royal  of  thescf 
^  realms.  After  that  we  consider,  that  yon  be  the  undoubted  heir^ 
^  &c*  And  so  they  proceed,  affirming  that  all  learned  men  in  the 
^  laws  do  approve  his  title/  You  see,  within  less  than  three  years 
before  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  whole  parliament  do  not  only 
give  flieir.  opinion,  but  assure  you  that  all  learned  men  of  that  time 
hjeld  clearly,  that  an  attainder  did  hinder  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
aftd  incapacitate  the  person  to  take  it.  Nay,  what  goes  yet  further 
ia  tids  matter,  Richard  himself,  though  he  was  as  jealous  to  secure 
his  tide  as  e?er  tyrant  was,  and  had  as  good  adyice  to  discern  the 
most  distant  danger ;  though  he  was  alwayli  restless  in  endeavouring 
10^  get  the  Eatl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,  who  was  a  ybtj  remote  . 
pfeteader,  and  only  descended  from  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Lan« 
caater,  yet  he  ieared  nothing  on  this  side.  He  knew  how  he  had 
wroi^ed  the  children  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  could  not  be  at 
ease  iiil  he  had  sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  bnt  he  let  the  children  of 
his  brother  Clarence  live,  without  apprdiending  any  danger  from 
Ifami^ because  tbw  blood  was  corrupts,  and  all  possibility  of  descent 
laken  from  them,  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.  It  was  this  only 
pioierved  them  alive,  and  not  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  any 
■iceness  in  sending  another  nephew  out  of  the  world,  after  those 
vhom  be  had  dispatched  before.  This  notable  case,  attended  with 
ttose  circumstances,  will  convince  every  man  either  that  the  judges 
Infteiided  no  such  thing  by  their  opinion  as  some  men  fancy,  or  else 
at  least  that  extra  judicial  opinions  were  then  as  apocryphal  as  they 
hare  been  since. 

Consider,  lastly,  the  unreasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  which  tends 
directly  to  sidivert  govemment,  and  to  put  the  life  of  the  king 
legnant  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  The  next  heir  may  com* 
nit  rapes^  and  murders,  and  treasons ;  burn  cities,  or  betray  fleets  ; 
■lay  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  prince,  and  yet,  after  all,  if  by 
fligbt  €Mr  force  'he  can  save  himself,  till  some  of  his  accomplices  can 
Ipei  tlie  king  dispatched,  in  spight  of  all  laws  and  justice  he  must 
€»ine  to  the  crown,  and  be  innocent. 

Bnt  when  I  reflect  what  sort  of  men  I  am  arguing  with,  and  how 
wiltingly  they  use  to  submit  to  authority,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
tbfim  best  by  citing  the  opinions  of  two  great  men,  the  one  a  cardi. 
aat^  die  other  a  lord»4;hancellor,  both  of  then  martyrs  for  the  papal 
sapremacy ;  I  mean,  Bishop  fisher  and  Sir  Tho.  Moor.  And,  if 
tiieir  judgments  approve  the  power  of  parliaments  in  the  business  of 
the  succession,  it  cannot  but  weigh  very  much  on  such  occasions  as 
this.  It  is  well  known,  how  *  with.assolution,  even  to  death,  they 
refused  the  oath  of  succession  ifliich  the'  parliament  had  framed, 
because  therein  the  king's  supremacy  was  avowed,  and  therefore 
^they  cannot  be  suspected  to  dissemble,  when  at  the  very  same  time 
they  declared,  that,  if  that  of  supremacy  was  left  out,  they  ^uld 
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willingly  swear  an  oath  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  crowd  ia 
the  issue  of  the  king's  present  marriage,  as  it  was  then  established  by 
parliament,  and  gaye  this  reason  for  it,  that  this  was  in  the  power  of 
a  parliament  to  determine ;  but  not  who  was  supreme  beaid  of  tiie 
church.  Sir  Tho.  Moor  went  further,  and  owned  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  their  power  in  this  point.  But  he  says  expresly  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  parliament  had  unquestionable  authority  in  the 
ordering  the  succession,  and  that  the  people  were  bound  to  obey 
them  therein. 

After  the  testimonies  of  these  two  great  Papists,  it  will  be  little  io 
add  the  testimony  of  a  Protestant.  But  yet  I  will  me;ition  what  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  (who  was  no  inconsiderable  man,  though  a  Pfotel. 
tant)  says  in  his  incomparable  preface  to  the  history  of  the  world: 
'  Without  doubt  (says  he)  human  reason  would  hare  judged  ao 
'  otherwise,  but  that  Henry  the  Fourth  had  rendered  the  succesvoi 
^  as  unquestionable,  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  he  had  proeoied. 
^  to  entail  it  on  his  issues,  as  by  his  own  act  he  had  l^ft  his  encmia 
*  powerless,' 

But  sinking  men  catch  hold  of  every  thing,  and,  when  they  camiet 
object  to  the  validity,  they  will  tell  us,  That  such  an  act  of  pariik 
ment,  to  disinherit  the  next  heir,  is  unjust  and  without  a  sufliciflDt 
ground. 

I  will  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  dispute  how  far  the  diffemoe 
of  religion,  which  will  also  necessarily  draw  on  a  change  ia  the 
government,  does  justify  men  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  two  detreit 
tilings  on  earth  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  way.  I  will  not  (though  I 
safely  might)  challenge  these  men  to  tell  me,  wherever  any  settled 
nation  which  had  laws  of  their  own,  and  were  not  under  the  inune* 
diate  force  of  a  conqueror,  did  ever  admit  of  a  king  of  anotiier  re. 
ligion  than  their  own.  I  will  not  insist  on  it  that  the  crown  is  aot 
a  bare  inheritance,  but  an  inheritance  accompanying  an  office  of 
trust ;  and  that,  if  a  man's  defects  render  him  uncapable  of  the 
trust,  he  has  also  forfeited  the  inheritance.  I  need  not  say  how  ftr 
a  nation  is  to  be  excused  for  executing  justice  summarily,  and  without 
the  tedious  formalities  of  law,  when  the  necessity  of  things  reqairtf 
haste,  and  the  party  flies  from  justice,  and  his  confederates  are 
numerous  and  daring,  and  the  prince's  life  in  danger. 

But  this  I  will  say,  that,  if  the  parliament  have  power  in  ftb 
thing,  which  I  need  not  prove,  by  shewing,  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  law  allows  heirs  to  be  disinherited  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
that  the  parliament,  in  all  ages,  has  frequently  done  it  by  makiqg 
acts  to  alter  the  strongest  settlements,  where  equity  has  dictated  i^ 
though  the  heirs  were  never,  in  any  wise,  criminal :  There,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Moor's  opinion,  ^the  people  are  bound,  in  conscioice, 
to  obey  their  laws,  and  must  not  pretend  to  enquire  whether  they 
were  made  upon  just  grounds.'  For  by  the  same  reason  they  may 
pretend  that  all  other  laws  were  made  without  just  cause,  and  ire. 
fuse  obedience  to  any  of  them.  And  surely  those,  that  should  do 
so,  would  be  an  excellent  loyal  party.  God  defend  this  natioB 
from  such  loyalty,  as  opposes  itself  to  the  laws. 
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HETQER.  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  will 
0!W  so  good  and -.clear,  an  hereditary  rU^ty  jure  humanoy^ih^ 
i&r  will  liest  judgej^  by  the  short  lustorical  collection,  touching 
)  succession,  hereto. subjoined. 

bi  the  heptariphy,  there  was  no  fixed  hereditary  nght,  one  king 
ppiDg  up  the  heels  of  another,  as  he  had  power,  till  one  got  alL 
hiter  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  for  Athelstan,  the  great  king,  was 
bastard,  and  so  were  several  others;  who,  by  their  courage  and 
licy,  gotthe  crown;    so  that  a  law  was  made,  under  the  Saxon 
ojlLrchy,  De  ordinatione  regurn^  that  directed  the  election  of  kings^ 
mbiting  bastards  to  be  elected. 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  not  king  Jure  haireditario. 
William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  had  no  right  but  from 
)  people's  election. 

William  Rufus  was  elected  against  the  right  of  his  elder  brother. 
Qenrj  the  First  came  in  by  the  same  way. 

BLiDg  Stephen  was  elected  a  clero  8^  populoy  and  confirmed  by  the 
pe. 

Henry  the  Second  caioe  in  by  consent,  yet  he  had  no  hereditary 
bt,  for  his  mother  was  liTing. 

Richard  the  First  was  charged  before  God  and  man,  by  the  arch, 
hop,  upon  his  coronation,  that  he  should  not  presume  to  take  the 
»wn,  unless  he  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  the  laws. 
K.ing  John,  his  brother,  because  his  elder  brother's  son  was  a 
eigner,  was  elected  a  clero  8f  populoy  and  being  divorced  from  his 
e,  by  his  new  queen,  had  Henry  the  Third. 
Henry  the  Third  was  confirmed  and  settled  in  the  kingdom,  by  the 
leral  election  of  the  people ;  and,  in  his  life-time,  the  nation  ^as 
om  to  the  succession  of  Edward  the  First,  before  he  went  to  the 
ly-Land. 

Bdward  the  First,  being  out  of  England,  by  the  consent  of  lords 
1  commons,  was  declared  king. 

Edward  the  Second,  being  misled,  and  relying  too  much  upon  his 
ou  rites,  was  deposed,  and  his  son  was  declared  king  in  his 
-time. 

Richard  the  Second,  for  his  evil  government,  had  the  fate  of  the 
:ond  Edward. 
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Hehry  the  Fourth  came  in  by  election  of  the  people,  to  whoA 
succeeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  whose  time 
Richard  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  crown,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made,  that  Henry  the  Sixth  should  enjoy  the  crown  for  his 
life,  and  the  said  duke  after  him ;  after  which,  King  Henry  raised 
an  army,  by  assistance  of  the  queen  And  prince,  and,  at  Wakefield, 
in  battle  kills  the  duke,  for  which,  in  parliament,  1  Ed*.  4.  they 
were  all  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  of  treason ;  and  one  prin. 
cipal  reacdh  thereof  was,  for  that,  the  duke  being  declared  heir  to 
the  crown  after  Henry,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  killed  him. 

Edward  the  Fourth  enters  the  stage,  and  leayes  Edward  the  Fifth 
to  succeed,  to  whom  succeeds  Richard  the  Third,  confirmed  king 
by  act  of  parliament,  upon  two  reasons:  FH'ii^  that,  by  reason  of  a 
pre.4»>ntract  of  Edward  the  Fonrdi,  Edward  the  Fifth,  his  eldest 
son,  and  all  his  other  children,  were  bastards.  Secondly^  For  tliit 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  Edward  di6 
Fourth,  had  no  right,  because  the  dnke  was  attainted  of  treascm,  by 
a  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Henry  the  Seventh  comes  in,  but  had  no  title.  Firsi^  became' 
Edward  the  Fourth's  daughter  was  then  liTing.  Sedandfy^  bis  owA 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  was  then  liWng. 

After  him  Henry  the  Eighth  wore  the  crown,  who  conid  faatie  M 
title  by  the  father.  In  his  time,  the  succession  of  the  crown  wti 
limited  three  several  times,  and  the  whole  nation  sworn  to  the  ob- 
servance. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  declared,  that  the  parliament  had  a  powCT  to 
Und  the  snccession,  and  would  subscribe  thereto. 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded,  but  his  mother  was  married  to  King 
Henry,  while  Catharine  of  Spain,  his  wife,  was  living. 

Queen  Mary  was  declared  a  bastard,  and,  by  virtue  of  all  tcC 
of  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  she  succieeded ;  which  act  1>eliig 
repealed  in  the  first  of  her  reign,  and  the  crown  being  limitea 
otherwise  by  parliament,  all  the  limitations  of  the  crown  in  Heniy 
the  Eighth's  reign  were  avoided ;  so  that 

Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  declared  a  bastard,  by  act  of  ptr« 
liament,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  and  limited  to  succeed,  in 
another  act  in  his  time,  and  that  act  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  became 
queen  in  the  force  of  her  own  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  heC 
lawful  queen. 

The  crown  was  entailed  in  Richard  the  Second's  time;  again  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixths 
again  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Richard 
tile  Third ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  tiie  Seventh ;  thrice  in  ihtf 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And,  upon  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  hoA 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  were  entailed;  whereby  it  wis 
provided,  tliat,  of  the  several  children  to  be  begotten  upon  the  queen, 
one  was  to  have  the  crown  of  England,  another  Spain,  another  the 
Low-Countries;  the  articles  of  marriage,  to  this  purpose,  were 
iKDiinDed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Pope's  bull. 
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So  tiiat  it  WAS  agreed,  by  the  states  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the 
[x>ir.Coantries ;  and,  therefore,  probably,  the  nniTersal  opinion  of 
he  great  men  of  that  age,  that  kings  and  sovereign  princes,  with  the 
onsent  of  their  states,  had  a  power  to  alter  and  bind  the  succession 
»f  tlie  crown. 
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E  find  in  holy  writ,  that,  in  the  Jewish  law,  it  was  expresly 
irorided  by  the  supreme  legislator,  ^  That  a  bastard  should  not 
o&ter  into  tiie  congregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  genera. 
ion :'  but  it  seems  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  France  allows  the 
MLstard  himself,  not  only  t6  enter  into  the  congregation,  but  to  settle 
ilmself  upon  the  throne,  and  to  bear  it  higher  than  all  the  preceding 
Lings  befbre  him,  which  had  a  better  right  to  do  it,  as  being  the 
offspring  of  kings,  and  not  the  sons  of  the  people,  the  proper  term 
he  Roman  law  gives  to  bastards.  We  have  heard  of  the  Salick  law^ 
a  force  in  that  kingdom,  for  a  great  many  ages,  by  which  the  crown 
»f  France  cannot  fall  from  the  sword  to  the  distaff;  but,  'till  the 
leased  days  of  our  august  monarch,  we  never  had  the  happiness  to 
le  acquainted  with  a  law  or  custom,  by  which  that  was  in  the  power 
if  a  Queen  of  France,  to  provide  us  an  heir  to  the  crown,  without 
he  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  to  impose  upon  us,  for  our 
Ling,  a  brat  of  another  man's  making.  All  the  reign  of  our  invinci. 
Ae  monarch  has  been  a  constant  series  of  wonders ;  but,  amongst 
hem  all,  this  is  none  of  the  least.  That  he,  who  was,  in  the  opinion 
»f  all  the  world,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  from  his  birth  to 
he  end  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  wars,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
>e,  erer  since,  no  less  than  the  son  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  After 
Iris,  let  no  body  call  in  question  the  commonly  supposed  fable  of  the 
iFansmutation  of  Iphis  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  since  to  be  tfan* 
ilated  from  a  bastard,  to  a  son  lawfully  begotten,  is  equally  as  dif- 
ficult. 

Among  a  great  many  other  quarrels  I  have  with  the  Englisb 
aation,  this  is  one,  That  they  are  a  people  too  nice  in  believing 
onracles  ;  and  their  haughtiness  is  such,  as  they  scorn,  forsooth,  to 
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beliefe  impossibilities ;  for  albeit  they,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  woild 
about  them,  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  little  bauble  Prince  of 
Wales  was  never  of  Queen  Mary's  bearing,  much  Ipns  of  Kng 
James's  begettiqg ;  yet,  if  these  infidels  had  been  as  welLnanneily 
credulous,  as  we  in  France  have  been,  of  the  wonderful  transmalaii 
tion  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  they  needed  not  have  made  all  tiiii 
noise  about  the  little  impostor  infant,  but  might  haye  comforted 
themselves  in  the  hopes,  that  he,  who  was  a  spurionB  Prince  of 
Wales  tOi^ay,  might  some  years  hence,  by  a  new  French  way  of 
transubstantiation,  become  a  lawfully  begotten  King  of  Ekigliuid. 
But  the  mischief  of  all  is,  these  sti£^necked  hereticks,  ever  since  they 
fell  off  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  church,  make  bold  to  caU 
in  question  all  our  miracles ;  and  such  a  one,  as  this  would  be,  I  am 
afraid  they  would  stick  at,  amongst  others. 
'  Good  God !  how  happy  had  it  been  for  France,  yea,  for  a  greit 
part  of  thie  world,  that  the  French  had  been  as  great  jnfidels,  iipoa 
the  point  of  miracles,  as  the  heretick  English;  and  that  oar  .Lnrit 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  hurled  out  of  France,  when  but  Dtoiupimi  of 
Viennois,  as  the  little  mock  Prince  of.  Wales  has  been  out  of  Eag. 
land,  when  scarce  well  handled  into  the  light  ?  What  dismal  tnge*- 
dieshas  our  French  impostor  caused  in  QxristendomPHowmurf 
cides  laid  in  ashes,  countries  ruined,  families  extinguished,  and  miL  ■ 
lions  of  lives  sacrificed  to'  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a  bastard  i 

The  Hugonots  of  France,  of  all  people  in  the  wprld^  have  moit 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  with  relation  to  this  vngntia 
monster,  in  the  time  of  his  minority,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
wars:  and  these  people,  who  disown  a  thousand  things  in  the  Cattob 
lick  religion,  merely  upon  the  account  of  their  being,  in  their  opimooi 
irreconcilable  to  reason,  did  strangely  contradict,  not  only  common  • 
ftme,  but  even  reason  itself,  in  being  brought  to  think,  that  it  «u 
possible  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  should  be  the  true  son  of  Lewis 
t^e  Thirteenth,  after  near  half  a  jubilee  of  years  past  in  marrisfB, 
betwixt  him  and  Anne  of  Austria,  his  queen,  without  the  least  hf^ 
of  issue,  with  all  the  concurring  signs  of  a  natural  impotency  on  hb . 
side.  But  these  gentlemen  have  paid  dear  enough  for  their  opinions, 
and  have  had  sofiicient  time  and  occasion  to  read  their  past  folly,  ia 
their  present  afiiiction,  and  to  call  to  mind,  with  regret,  their  unac* 
countable  madness,  in  assisting  him  to  re-ascend  the  throne  of  France, 
whom  almost  the  whole  nation,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris  had  combined  together  to  tumble  down,  and  hid 
certainly  done  it,  if  the  Hugonots  had  not  turned  the  scale.  These 
poor  Hugonots  have  had  so  many  sad  occasions  since  to  repent  their 
fault,  that  I  confess  it  is  scarce  generous  to  upbraid  the  miserable 
with  the  follies  they  cannot  now  amend,  and  which  have  bronglit. 
upon  them  so  many  misfortunes.  And  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell 
them^  That  as  their  zeal  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  unjust  interest 
was  the  original  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  heaven's  thus  afflicting 
them  by  his  hands  ;  so  indeed  it  was  the  true  motive  that  indoced , 
this  ungrate  to  ruin  them.  For  thus  H  was,  that  he  and  his  jesuitick 
cabal  reasoned  amongst  themselves.   If  the  Hugonots  in  the  bti 
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Prince'  of  Gonde^s  wars,  when  the  crown  was  at  stake,  were  able  to 
tarn  the  balance,  and  to  draw  yictorj  and  success  to  the  side  they 
espoused,  which  at  that  tune  was  ours :  by  the  same  parity  of  reason, 
if  the  same  Hugonots  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  induced  to  join 
against  us,  and  to  take  our  enemy's  part,  they  will  without  all  doubt 
tarn  the  scale  on  the  other  side,  and  proye  as  dangerous  enemies  as 
formerly  they  were  friends;  and  thence,  by  a  diabolical  way  of 
reasoning,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the 
crown,  tiiat  the  Hugonots  should  be  utterly  destroyed. 

By  the  way,  I  must,  though  contrary  to  my  inclination,  do  a 
piece  of  justice  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  vindicating  him  from  a 
common  aspersion  cast  upon  him  by  the  Hugonots,  and  it  is  this : 
Orer  and  above  the  foulest  ingratitude  imaginable  (in  which  charge  I 
bieartUy  agree  with  them)  he  is  chargeable  with,  as  to  them  they  will 
needs  load  hind  to  the  boot,  with  no  less  than  perjury  and  breach  of  i 
fiutfa,  in  not  observing  the  &mous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  was  granted 
to  tliem  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  declared  by  him  to  be,  in 
all  tune  coming,  an  irrevocable  and  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
rtafe;  which  ^ct,  say  they,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  swore  at  his 
coronation  inviolably  to  observe  I  confess  this  is  a  heavy  charge ; 
bat,  to  speak  no  worse  of  the  devil  than  he  deserves,  in  my  opinion 
anr  Lewis  le  Grand  is  not  chargeable  upon  that  score,  as  not  being 
boand  to  the  observance  of  that  edict,  even  though  having  sworn  it ; 
If  we  shall  consider,  that,  by  the  express  words  of  the  edict  itself, 
King  Henry  obliges  himself  and  his  lawful  successors  only,  that  is^ 
liiose  who  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  a  lawful  descent 
of  royal  blood.  Now  I  thmk  no  man  will  say,  that,  by  this  clause 
of  the  edict,  an  extraneous  person,  such  as  our  interloper  Lewis  the 
Poorteenth,  is,  can  be  included ;  and  therefore,  as  having  none  of 
die  royal  blood  of  France  in  his  veins,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged 
iridi  perjury  or  breach  of  faith^  in  not  observing  one  edict,  which  was 
declared  and  meant  to  oblige  only  the  lawful  successors  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth* 

•  Here  I  cannot  but  relate  a  discourse  I  had  once  with  one  of  the 
rathers  of  the  Capuchin  order,  the  very  day  after  the  revocation  of 
fche  edict  of  Nantz,  and  which  may  serve  to  answer  one  objection 
naturally  arising,  from  what  I  have  said  upon  this  head.  All  Paris 
iras  filled  with  tiie  noise  of  this  affair,  and,  in  every  comer,  both 
Piaplst  and  Protestant  were  reasoning  upon  it :  amongst  the  rest,  the 
[^ood  Capuchin  and  I  would  needs  turn  both  statesmen  and  casuists 
»n  the  subject.  We  lost  betwixt  us  all  the  arguments  we  could  fall 
kpon,  to  vindicate,  if  possible,  the  king's  so  apparently  unjust  kc^ 
Lk»n  ;  and,  in  'the  end,  we  came  to  reason,  how  Ult  the  king  wai 
(Obliged  to  the  observance  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  upon  account  of  his 
dot  being  indeed  the  lawful  successor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
Sranter  of  it  But,  said  I,  ^  Father,  though  I  should  agree,  that 
^  die  king  is  not  obliged  by  that  edict  at  first,  for  the  reason  we  have 
'  named,  yet  his  posterior  swearing  to  observe  it,  makes  him  as 
K  )iable  to  the  observance  of  it,  as  if  he  were  really  the  true  succesiox:' 
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<  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of  France.'  To  tUi 
the  Capuchin  returned  me  a  very  satisfactory  answer :  *  Sir,*  saysh^ 
'  it  seems  you  are  but  little  acquainted  witii  the  casniftick  doctrme 
and  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  and  have  not  the  happinesB  to  be  ae« 
quainted  with  Father  le  Chese  the  king's  confessor,  so  well  M 
I ;  and  therefore  I'll  tell  you  one  evasion,  a  wit,  like  his,  will 
soon  find  out  to  remove  M  needless  scmples  from  the  king^ 
mind,  arising  from  his  swearing  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  it  is  tii^: 
The  words  of  the  oath,  which  tibe  king  did  take  at  his  coronadon, 
were  these :  And  seeing  this  edict  was  declared  to  by  King  Houy 
the  Fourth,  our  grandfather  of  glbrious  memory,  to  be  irrevocd)]^ 
and  that  his  lawful  successors,  the  succeeding  kings  of  Fiance, 
should  swear  the  same  at  their  coronation,  thefore  we  do  therebj 
promise  and  swear,  futhfully  and  inviolably  to  •  observe  the  aid 
edict  jail  the  days  of  our  llfe-time.  Now  these  being  the  itrj 
words  of  the  king's  oadi  (continues  the  capuchin)  how  proprt 
and  easy  was  it  for  the  Reverend  Father  le  Chese,  to  teU  Uiii| 
Sire,  you  are  not  at  all  obliged  by  tMsoath,  because  it  leans  ^oa, 
and  contains  in  its  very  bosom,  a  supposition,  upon  the  removsl  of 
which,  the  whole  oath  itself  does  necessarily  fidl,  viz.  jour  auu 
jesty's  beingthegrand-child  of  Henry  the  Fouith;  which  neither  yos 
yourself,  nor  no  body  else  does  believe :  so  that,  if  your  mqesff 
has  sworn  an  oath,  wherein  there  is  an  express  supposition  tfait. 
you  are  the  grand«.chiid'  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  you  are  no^ 
the  oath  itself,  as  leaning  on  that  false  supposition,  must  necessui- 
ly  fall  with  it,  and  becomes  in  itself  void.  I  hope  yon  are  wiser, 
(concludes  the  capuchin  to  me'^  but  to  think  that  Father  le  Cheie 
might  use  all  this  freedom  with  his  ignorant  bigotted  pupQ,  bu' 
slaved  to  his  direction,  especially  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
villainies  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  with  his  criminal  prifsdef 
with  the  dauphiness.'  Thus  far  the  capuchin's  discourse  isd 
mine ;  and  I  must  say,  upon  reflexion,  I  cannot  divine  an  efsaiei 
which  Father  le  Chese  could  have  fallen  upon  more  plausiblei  to 
persuade  his  inslaved  pupil  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  than  dus 
the  capuchin  hinted  at. 

But  I  know  the  reader  will  tell  me,  what  means  all  this  pdtber, 
upon  a  mere  supposition  that  Lewis  le  Grand  is  a  bastard,  wi^st 
making  it  appear,  or  proving  that  he  is  so  ?  I  acknowledge,  that,  d 
all  the  tasks  one  ever  ventured  upon,  that  of  proving  a  man  to  be  a 
bastard  is  the  hardest ;  for,  when  a  woman  designs  to  bring  anotber 
than  her  husband  to  her  bed,  she  uses  not  to  order  such  and  sidi 
persons  to  stand  by,  that  they  may  bear  testimony  of  her  crime ;  and 
though  some  women  may  come  the  length  of  inadvertency  or  impo- 
dence,  in  being  too  open  in  their  amours,  yet  when  they  have  to  dO' 
with  a  gallant  that  is  concerned  in  honour,  and  obliged  by  his  cbi' 
racter,  to  be  more  reserved  in  his  pleasures ;  it  is  not  to  be  imi^nedy 
but  she  will  be  taught  to  play  her  part,  if  not  chastely,  yet  cantioaslf* 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  cardinals  of  Richlicu  and  Mazarine 
were  capable  of  keeping  their  own  secrets ;  and  yet  jt  is  to  be  lO* 
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gretted,  that  their  amours  with  our  inTincible  monarch's  mother 
■were  hard  enough  to  be  concealed,  so  many  are  the  spies  about  the 
courts  of  princes. 

That  Anne  of  Austria  found  a  vfAj  to  provide  an  heir  to  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  without  putting  him  to  the  pains  of  getting  it  hinu 
•elf,  will  appear  clearlj  enough,  if  we  take  a  view  of  all  the  circum. 
stances  that  meet  in  this  affair,  which,  all  taken  together,  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt  of  that  queen's  concern  for  perpetuating  her 
husband's  memory  at  any  cpst. 

Common  fame  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  great  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  especially  if  joined  to  other  concurring  circum. 
stances  ;•  and  never  did  that  prating  goddess  extend  her  voice  louder, 
than  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  tiie  spurious  birth  of  our  august 
monarch.  Time  was,  when  she  did  not  whisper  it  in  corners,  but 
expressed  it  in  publick  pictures,  plays,  farces,  and  what  not  ?  Mo. 
desty  will  not  allow  me  to  mention  the  bawdy  shapes  of  these  two 
sorts  of  bread,  called  to  this  day  the  Queen's  Bread,  and  the  Card!, 
nal's  Bread,  sold  through  Paris,  and  in  most  places  of  France ;  so 
that,  at  that  time,  one  could  scarce  sit  down  to  eat,  but  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal's  amours.  It  were  in  vain  io 
enumerate  the  thousandth  part  of  the  satires  and  pasquils  on  tliis 
subject,  for  a  great  many  years ;  each  pen  outvying  one  another,  in 
the  glory  of  propagating  to  posterity  the  love  passions  of  these  two 
mighty  cardinal  ministers  of  state;  let  this  one  upon  Cardinal 
Richlleu,  affixed  on  his  palace,  serve  for  all : 

What  means  th'  ungrate  French  to  hate, 

The  only  true  support  of  state  ? 

What  greater  favour  could  there  be 

Shewn  to  the  king,  queen,  state,  all  three ;  ^ 

Than  to  provide,  by  his  unwearied  care. 

The  king  a  son,  the  queen  a  husband,  and  the  state  an  heir  ? 

Impotency  is  one  of  those  imperfections,  a  man  is  most  unwilling  to 
take  with,  being  that  which  unmans  him,  and  renders  him  the  scorn 
of  his  own,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  other  sex.  It  can  only  be 
proved  by  presumptions  ;  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  reducible, 
either  to  his  indifference  for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  or  for  his  own 
wife  in  particular ;  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or  his  cohabits 
Ing  with  a  woman  of  a  sound  body,  and  proportioned  age,  for  a  con* 
siderable  time,  without  having  any  issue  by  her.  All  these  presump* 
tions,  and  some  more  than  perhaps  decency  will  allow  me  to  name, 
will  be  found  in  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  the  supposed  father  of  our 
august  monarch. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  a  man's  indifference  for 
the  fiur  sex,  in  general,  or  his  own  wife  in  particular,  than  when  a 
man,  in  the  heat  of  his  youth,  has  a  right  by  marriage  to  the  bed  of 
a  beautiful  and  young  princess,  has  her  constantly  in  his  view,  and 
in  his  power,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  can,  for  some  years  toge* 
ther,  abstain  from  those  embraces,  which  marriage  has  not  only 
made  lawful,  but  a  duty.   And  this  unwonted  coldness,  in  youth,  is 
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the  more  to  be  jealoused,  that,  preyions  to  the  marriage^  the  nuat  iai 
express  an  eager  impatience  to  enjoy  his  young  bride ;  for  the  rah. 
sequent  coldness  and  abstinence  does  clearly  insinuate  a  conscioas. 
ness  of  his  being  mutaken  of  himself,  and  <  that  upon  trial  he  hu 
found  his  power  not  answerable  to  his  wilL 

Of  all  this,  we  haf  e  a  pretty  clear  instance  in  Lewia|  the-Tlurteenik 
Upon  his  being  marri^  by  proxy  to  Anne  of  Austria^  Inianta  of 
Spam,  afterwards  mother  to  our  inrincible  monarch,  he  ezpresidl 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  enjoy  her,  and,  having  gone  the  length  «f 
Bourdeauz  to  meet  her,  his  desires  vented  themselves  in  die  follow, 
ing  letter,  sent  her  some  few  days  before  her  arrival. 

^Madame, 

Since  I  cannot,  according  to  my  longing  desire,  find  myself  neir 
you,  at  your  entry  into  my  kingdom,  to  put  yon  in  possessioD  of 
the  power  I  have,  and  of  that  intire  affection  I  have  in  my  bresit 
to  love  and  serve  you ;  I  send  you  Luyenes,  one  of  the  most  tnuij 
of  my  servants,  to  salute  you  in  my  name,  and  to  tell  jou,  diat 
you  are  expected  by  me  with  the  greatest  impatience,  to  o£fer  onto 
you  myself:  I  pray,  therefore,  receive  him  favourably,  and  be^ 
lieve  what  he  shall  tell  you,  madam,  from  your  most  dear  friend 
and  servant, 

« LEWIS.' 

The  strain  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  warm  enough,  and  the  wor^ 
offer  of  himself,  is  pretty  expressive,  as  coming  from  a  young  bride- 
groom, to  a  young  and  beautiful  bride.  Now  who  would  hare 
dreamed,  but  this  skirmishing  by  letters  should  have  produced  a 
fixed  battle  at  meeting?  But,  alas  !  our  youngster,  having  bedded 
his  queen  but  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  rises  up  from  his  nuptiid 
bed,  too  late  conscious  to  himself  of  his  unfitness  for  the  sports  of 
Venus.  And,  albeit  he  was  in  his  queen's  company  every  day  for 
four  years  thereafter,  his  false  desires  never  led  him  once  again, 
during  all  that  time,  to  try  a  second  rencounter :  Yea,  it  was  ex. 
pected  by  every  body,  he  should  never  have  ventured  to  bed  the 
queen  again,  if  his  favourite  Luyenes  had  not  tricked  him  into  it,  die 
very  night  of  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Piedmont 
For,  Luyenes  finding  the  king  in  a  good  jolly  humour,  and  talking 
more  wantonly  than  ordinary,  he  grasps  him  out  of  his  bed,  in  hb 
arms,  and  throwing  a  night-gown  about  him,  brings  him  unexpect- 
edly into  the  queen's  bed.  It  was  indeed  pretended,  that  the  reason 
of  this  four  years  abstinence  was,  for  fear  the  marriageJ[)ed  might 
hinder  the  king's  growth,  and  enervate  his  strength:  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  that  such  a  politick  consideration  could  prevail  widi 
a  man  that  had  any  boiling  blood  in  his  veins.  But  every  body  will 
be  apt,  at  the  first  dash,  to  draw  this  consequence  from  it,  that 
there  was  more  in  it  of  a  winter  chilness,  than  usually  suits  witt 
youth. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619,  to  1638,  King  Lewis  the 
Thirteenth  continued  to  cohabit  with  his  queen  3  and  often  in  hk  * 
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'  ttelancholy  fits,  to  which  he  was  naturally  subject,  he  would  com. 
plain  to  his  confidents,  that  he  knew  certainly  the  queen  would  have 

'kio  children  to  him.  Upon  which  fell  out  a  remarkable  passage,  thtft 
aenres  mightily  to  unriddle  some  diflEiculties  in  this  affair.  One  day 
at  Fontunebleau,  the  time  of  his  brother  Monsieur's  wars  against  him, 

-being  in  a  sullen  fit,  he  began  to  regret,  to  some  few  about  him,  his 

•  misfortune  of  not  having  children  of  his  own  body ;  which,  he  said, 

-  was  the  cause  of  Monsieur's  insolence  against  him,  and  of  his  power 
'^ith  the  people,  as  being  presumptiye  heir  of  the  crown.     Hereupon 

seine  of  them  began  to  tell  him,  that,  for  reasons  of  state,  ft  was 
rery  fit  to  procure  a  divorce  from  the  queen ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
another  wife  might  bring  him  children  to  heir  the  crown  of  France, 
and  put  Monsieur  beside  the  cushion.  But  Luyenes,  who  knew  the 
king's  infirmity  best,  talking  him  aside,  told  him  with  his  usual 
fre^om,  ^  Sire,  unless  you  resolve  to  ruin  yourself,  for  good  and 
^  all,  let  there  never  be  tiie  least  mention  made,  in  time  coming,  of  a 

-  '  divorce  from  the  queen  ;  for,  if  any  such  thing  shall  come  to  her 

*  ears,  she  will  be  sure  to  lay  the  blame  of  her  barrenness  upon 
'^  your  majesty ;  and  this  every  body  will  believe,  and  which  will 
'  render  Monsieur's  pretensions  insupportable.'  And  indeed,  it 
was  from  this  consideration,  that  the  motion  of  a  divorce  was  ever 
afterwards  laid  aside,  lest  the  queen  should  be  provoked,  to  tell  out 
the  truth,  and  thereby  Monsieur's  interest  elevated  a  pin  Iiigher  than 

-  suited  with  the  king's  safety. 

There  is  another  great  presumption  of  one's  impotency,  when  a 
man  evinces  himself  to  be  indifferent  not  only  for  his  own  wife,  but 
for  the  whole  fair  sex  in  general.  Lewb  the  Thirteenth  gave  ample 
proofs  of  this  sort  of  virtue,  if  it  be  one ;  having  been  never  seen  to 
cast  one  single  warm  glance  at  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  court, 

'  and  never  heard  to  utter  one  expression  that  could'  be  interpreted 
amorous. 

Of  this  indifference  of  his,  for  the  fair  sex,  there  is  one  pretty 

-instance,  in  an  expression  he  had  to  Monsieur  his  brother,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  marrying  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  daughter  against 
the  king's  will.     Monsieur  having  told  him,  by  way  of  excuse,  that 

"  he  chused  to  marry  at  any  rate,  rather  than  to  live  in  whoredom ;  and 
one  of  the  two,  he  said,  his  constitution  obliged  him  to  do:  ^  Brother, 

•^  replies  the  king,  you,  and  I,  it  seems,  are  of  different  tempers,  for 

*  I  could  live  all  my  life  without  either  of  them.'  Here  was  a 
modest,  though  untimely  confession  of  his  indifference,  if  not  impo- 
tency ;  and  indeed  Monsieur  was  not  wanting  to  improve  it  in  his  cir- 
cular letters,  he  wrote  to  his  partisans,  a  few  months  after,  upon  his 
retiring  to  Brussels. 

There  is  another  story,  much  of  thie  same  nature,  that  passed  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  favourite  Luyenes,  about  the  divorce  from  the 
queen,  when  it  was  first  talked  of.  Luyenes  told  him,  that  the  only 
"way  to  stop  the  .queen's  mouth,  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  was 
for  the  king  to  give  an  evidence,  that  her  barrenness  was  not  from 
'his  fault,  by  trying  to  get  children  by  some  other  woman;  and,  here- 
opon^  he  mentioned  one  of  tiie  handsomest  ladies  about  cQuvt,  as  a 
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fit  mistress  for  him.  The  king  tnswered  coldly  ^  MaU  je  vovi 
^  assure  Luyenes^je  ne  songe  pas  a  teUes  choses;*  ^  but  I  assure  yon, 
says  he,  Luyenes,  I  do  not  think  upon  these  things  ;'  and  so  the  dis. 
course  was  dropped. 

I  shall  only  name  one  other  instance  more,  of  the  king's  indiL 
ference  for  the  iair  sex,  because  it  was  so  publick,  and  had  so  uracil 
of  rallery  in  it.  The  king  being  one  day  playing  at  cards  witt 
Madamoiselle  Ramboulet,  it  happened  that  the  king  alledged  upot 
her,  she  had  dropped  a  card  on  design,  saying  he  would  have  it,  be 
where  it  will :  The  lady,  finding  she  was  discovered,  slipped  the  cud 
into  her  breast,  saying,  ^  Sire,  I  am  assured  you  will  not  take  it  ont 
^  here.'  Which  was  true,  for  the  king  gave  over  any  further  searcb| 
when  he  saw  the  card  was  in  her  bosom. 

A  great  many  attributed  this  indifference  of  the  king's,  for  liis 
own  lady,  and  all  other  women,  to  the  weakness  of  his  consdte. 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  of  the  tenderest  and  sickliest  imaginable^ 
being,  from  his  birth,  weak  in  his  limbs,  and  asthmatick  to  his  dying, 
day.  The  Duke  of  Espernon,  rallying  one  day  with  the  kiqg'i 
physician,  told  him,  he  was  afraid  the  king  might  over.heat  himself, 
in  the  embraces  lof  a  young  and  beautiful  queen.  The  physidan, 
nodding  his  head,  answered  him,  it  must  be  a  great  hea^  that  wOi 
thaw  his  majesty's  ice. 

But  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  a  just  admirer  of  Lii 
own  queen,  and  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  had  neither  been 
branded  with  impotency,  nor  known  to  be  of  a  weakly  constitatioii, 
what  a  wonderful  thing  was  it,  that  what  a  man  could  not  do,  in  tbe 
heat  of  his  youth,  he  should,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  hii 
age,  and  that  there  should  be  twenty .tibree  years  betwixt  their  mir. 
riage,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  child !  I  remember  the  poets  tell 
us,  that  Jupiter,  when  he  was  to  beget  Hercules,  was  necessitated  t» 
make  a  night  three  times  longer  than  the  ordinary;  so  difficult  wts 
it,  even  for  the  father  of  the  Gods,  to  beget  an  hero :  but  our  iiu 
vincible  hero  Lewis  le  Grand,  required  a  longer  time  to  be  gottea 
than  Hercules,  and  twenty  .three  years  was  little  enough  time  ts 
produce  our  august  monarch.  What  a  shame  was  it  for  Caidual 
Richelieu  to  throw  away  so  much  pains  to  no  purpose  ?  And  how 
easy  had  it  been  to  have  made  the  king  a  father,  and  the  queen  t 
mother,  in  the  twentieth  part  of  that  time,  if  he  had  but  understood 
the  new  English  way  of  getting  and  bearing  children  ?  But,  it  seesBi, 
the  art  of  imposing  infant  princes  was  not  then  brought  to  that 
perfection,  it  has  been  of  late ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  not  so  good 
a  proficient  in  the  trade,  as  Mary  of  Modena.  What  needed  tbe 
former  have  made  herself  the  talk  of  all  France,  for  her  intrigues 
with  her  two  cardinals  ?  It  had '  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  her  a  mother,  without  the  trouble  of  one  single  throw.  A 
close  balister  about  the  bed,  and  a  convenient  passage  at  the  head  of 
it,  with  a  wary  midwife,  and  one  ortwo  more  trusty  confidents,  miglit 
have  done  just  as  well. 

But  the  curse  of  all  was,  our  Lewis  tbe  Thirteenth  was  neither 
to  be  imposed  upon^  in  such  an  affair^  nor  could  be  brought  into 
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tlie  design  himself;  his  malice  to  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  though 
at  war  with  him,  came  not  up  to  that  length,  as  to  cheat  him  of  Ihe 
throne*  And,  tiiough  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  capable  of  so 
great  a  weakness,  or  rather  madness,  his  brother  Monsieur  was  too 
much  concerned,  to  let  the  queen  impose  upon  him  one  to  exclude 
him  from  the  crown.  During  the  queen's  bigness,  Monsieur  had 
his  constant  spies  about  her,  te  watch  her  motions,  and  to  tell  him 
every  thing  that  past  Upon  the  news  of  the  queen's  being  in 
labour,  Monsieur  was  not  out  of  tiie  way,  but  hastens  away  to  her 
bed.xhamber ;  and  his  sedulity  and  watchfulness  was  scarce  allows* 
able  in  modesty ;  the  least  circumstance,  about  the  mother  and  child, 
did  not.  escape  his  prying  curiosity,  and  the  field  of  nature  itself 
was  laid  open  to  his  view ;  such  is  the  misfortune  of  princesses, 
when  bearing  children,  in  prejudice  of  other  men's  rights.  Mon« 
ueur,  retiring  himself  to  his  chamber,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  as  he 
had  good  reason,  was  asked  of,  by  Espemon,  what  he  had  seen ; 
^  Alas  I  says  he,  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  come  ou^  but,  who  the  devil 
5  put  it  in,  I  know  not.' 

Queen  Mary  of  Modena  took  a  shorter  cut,  and  a  more  modest 
method  of  lying-in.  She  would  neither  allow  the  princesses  con^ 
Itemed,  to  search  into  her  bigness,  nor  permit  any,  in  their  name^ 
to  be  present  at  her  labour.  The  poor  princess  of  Denmark  was 
hurried  away  to  the  bath,  upon  the  pretence  of  her  health ;  and  the 
queen  dowager  was  not  brought  in,  till  the  game  was  over.  And 
who. can  blame  a  modest  Italian,  to  be  more  reserred  in  the  secrets 
of  nature,  than  a  blunt  Spaniard  ?  How  happy  was  it  for  the  first, 
that,  instead  of  two  princesses  at  a  distance,  she  did  not  meet  with 
a  blustering  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  peep  more  narrowly  into  the 
scheme  of  her  contriyances,  and  render '  her  and  her  plot  ridicu. 
lous  ?• 

But,  to  return  to  the  happy  birth  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  it 
leems  all  the  endeavours  of  Cudinal  Richelieu,  to  provide  an  heir 
for  France,  were  unsuccessffiK  Whether  his  brain,  and  his  other 
pftrts,  were  not  of  a  piece,  or  his  pressing  cares  of  state,  joined  to 
fome  natural  impediment,  were  the  cause  of  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  a  person  of  a  meaner  condition,  though  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  to  effectuate  what  this  consummate  church. 
man  had  attempted  in  vain.  Monsieur  le  Grand,  a  gentleman  of  a 
comely  person,  and  sprightly  spirit,  and  a  courtly  genius,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  up  the  defects  of  an  im. 
potent  kmg,  and  a  wearied  favourite  cardinal.  This  carpet.knight 
was  admitt^  into  the  embraces  of  the  queen,  and,  by  her  teeming 
belly,  she  found,  within  a  few  months,  that  she  had  hit  upon  a  fit 
stallion  to  propagate  the  royal  family  of  France. 

It  is  generally  thought,  this  gentleman  was  not  so  much  the 
queen's  own  choice,  as  that  of  Richelieu ;  and  that  this  refined 
minister  persuaded  the  queen  to  entertain  Monsieur  le  Grand  for  her 
gallant,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  state,  as  being  more  likely  to 
make  the  queen  a  mother,  than  he  himself  was.  And  this  is  the 
lather  believied,  that  it  is  generally  known^  that,  immediately  after 
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the  queen  was  found  to  be  with  child,  Monsieur  le  Grind  irai 
dismissed  the  court,  upon  the  honourable  pretence  of  being  made 
Lieutenant-criminal  of  Provence,  the  wily  cardinal  fearing  his  infi. 
macy  with  the  queen  might  prejudice  him  in  her  foronr  ;  and,  fau 
deed,  after  this  job  was  done,  the  cardinal  had  no  more  use  for  hiiii|. 
as  the  sequel  made  it  too  evident. 

Pliny  tell  us  a  story  'of  the  wolf,  That  he  nerer  sees  Us  sire^ 
because,  says  he,  he  is  murdered  by  the  rest  of  the  woItcs,  out  of 
envy,  that  he  was  preferred  by  the  she. wolf  before  them.  The  mm 
{ate  had  the  father  of  this  rapacious  creature,  Lewis  the  fonrteentli; 
for,  being  noosed  into  the  conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Monmorencr, 
he  was  beheaded  at  Tholouse,  by  the  Cardinal's  express  command; 
who  was  unwilling  the  queen  should  have  an  abler  gallant^  thn 
himself,  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  fate  of  this  poor  gentleman,  in  being  fint 
brought  to  the  bed  of  a  queen,  and  thereafter  in  having  his  head  chopped 
off,  merely  that  he  might  not  tell  tales,  or  give  any  jealousy  to  liii 
rival,  in  the  queen's  favour :  yet  I  judge  him  happy  in  this,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  monster  he  had  begotten. 

There  happened  a  memorable  passage  at  his  death,  which  was  fhH 
Being  all  along,  after  his  condemnation,  laid  asleep  with  an  assurance 
of  a  pardon,  even  upon  the  scaffold,  to  the  end  he  might  not  discorer 
any  of  his  criminal  secrecies  with  the  queen ;  at  last,  being  desired 
to  lay  down  his  head,  for  the  blow,  he  came  to  understand,  too  late, 
that  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  life ;  and  just  when  he  was  beginniiig 
to  express  himself  in  these  words  :  ^  O !  la  vanite  d'estre  aimed'nne 

*  feme  cruele,  &c.'  *  O !  the  vanity  of  being  loved  by  a  womta 
cruel,  and  devoted  to  the  villainous  councils  of  a  church^man,'  Here 
the  ff^l  axe  did  put  an  end  to  the  sentence,  ayd  to  his  life  together. 

This  end  had  Monsieur  le  Grand,  father  of  our  august  monarch: 
and  it  is  but  just,  his  son  should  bear  the  name  of  le  Grand,  not  as 
an  epithet,  but  as  the  simame  of  his  father,  le  Grand,  by  way  of 
epithet,  being  never  his  due.  And  thus  was  Cardinsd  Kicheliea 
revenged  upon  him,  for  being  a  fitter  and  abler  gallant  to  the  queen, 
than  himself,  tho'  at  first  he  was  not  only  the  privado,  but  the  irst 
encourager  of  their  amours. 

When  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  mention  a  droll  sort  of 
letter,  writti>n  about  that  time  by  Monsieur  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrahi. 
his  brother-in-law,  from  Brussels,  which  was  afterwards  fonnd 
among  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  papers,  taken  at  Sf.  Michael,  which 
was  to  this  purpose  :  '  Your  highness  accuses  me  unjustly,  for  not 

*  obtaining  from  Monsieur  le  Grand,  when  he  was  with  me,  a  dechu 

*  ration  of  his  privacies  with  the  queen ;  which  you  say,  would  haie 
^  mightily  furthered  my  affairs  :  but.  Sir,  though  Monsieur  le  Grand, 
<  at  some  certain  times,  out  of  a  transport  of  fury  against  the  queen, 
^  for  her  unkiudness,  as  he  termed  it,  would  confess  to  me  the 

*  whole  secrets  past  betwixt  the  queen  and  him  ;  yet  the  very  next 
^  moment,  he  would  pass  from  all  he  had  said,  and  affirm,  that  what 

*  he  spoke  formerly  was  but  in  jest.  One  night,  when  we  were 
^  speaking  of  retiring  from  court,  I  brought  him  to  promise,  that 
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he  shoold  wait  on  me  the  next  morning,  to  give  an  ample  declanu 
tion  of  what  I  sought  of  him;  but  he  changed  his  mind  that  lery 
night,  and  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  would  do  it  some  other 
fime,  when  our  afiairs  were  better  ripened.  Being  astonished  at 
Hiis  sudden  change,  I  found  by  inquiry,  that  the  cardinal  had  sent 
for  him  that  very  night,  and  that  he  was  in  his  privy^chamber 
above  an  hour  together ;  and  what  past  betwixt  them  two,  I  can«^ 
not  dirine,  but  by  the  event.  Notwithstanding  of  all  this,'  con. 
eludes  Monsieur's  letter,  ^  I  cannot  think  but  this  unfortunate  has 
left  some  such  declaration  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  friends, 
^hich  if  it  could  be  fallen  upon^  would  mightily  conduce  to  the 
good  of  our  affairs,  &c.' 
In  this  letter,  we  see  Monsieur  asserts  plainly,  that  Monsieur  le 
Grand  confessed  to  him  his  privacies  with  tiie  queen,  and  had  pro. 
mised  in  his  angry  fits,  to  declare  them  under  his  hand ;  though  I 
mast  say,  it  was  not  generous  on  his  part,  let  the  queen's  ingratitude 
io'  him  be  what  it  will ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  taking 
ve^t  of  this  a£hir  hastened  his  ruin.  It  seems  Madamoiselle,  who 
is  yet  alive,  daughter  to  Monsieur,  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
intrigue ;  and  ^t  her  father  had  told  her,  how  little  right  Lewis 
XIV.  had  to  the  crown ;  since  a  great  many  years  after,  at  the 
barricado  of  Paris,  this  princess  went  in  person  to  the  Bastile,  and 
with  her  own  hand,  fired  the  first  gun,  against  the  king's  forces, 
with  this  expression,  ^  I  know  of  no  right  he  has  here.' 

If  likeness  be  a  sign  of  a  near  relation,  never  were  there  two 
faces  liker  to  one  ^no^er,  than  these  of  our  invincible  monarch,  and 
Monsieur  le  Grand.  And  I  must  acknowledge  tbe  wisdom  of  the 
qneen,  in  causing  Monsieur  le  Visme,  her  painter,  to  call  in  all  the 
piptares  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  that  he  could  possibly  get  into  iiis 
hands,  when  she  found  her  son  betrayed  his  true  father  by  his  phy. 
'slc^omy :  for  those,  who  have  seen  both  the  originals,  will  say, 
there  was  need  of  all  this  caution. 

Thus  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  the  honour  of  being  a  gallant  to 
a  queen,  and,  upon  trial  of  his  own  want  of  a  prolifick  quality,  had 
the  goodness  to  provide  another  better  qualified  than  himself.  Not. 
withstanding  of  this  obligation  the  nation  has  to  him,  I  cannot  for. 
give  his  insolence  in  ordering  these  words  to  be  engraven  in  capital 
lettera,  upon  the  pedestal  of  Lewis  XIII's  statue,  in  the  palace 
royal,  ^  Cardinaiis  RicMieus  coadjutor  suus  in  omnibus  suis  negoiiis:* 
^  The  Cardinal  Richelieu,  his  helper  in  all  his  affairs :'  as  if  it  had  not 
lieen  enough  to  have  cuckolded  his  master,  without  erecting^  him  a 
statue,  merely  to  tell  the  world  that  he  did  so. 

As  similitude  in  faces  is  often  a  sign  of  a  relation  in  blood,  so  the 
likeness  of  condition  is  as  often  an  incentive  to  love,  and  the  motive 
io  friendship.  Let  no.body  therefore  blame  Lewis  the  Great,  for 
patronising  the  little  Prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  but  reasonable  the 
great  bastard  should  protect  the  little  one,  and  endeavour  to  set 
upon  the  English  throne  just  such  a  creature  as  is  already  upon  the 
French  one. 
It  is  just,  with  our  great  bastard,  as  with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who 
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had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  tail ;  he  woald  needs  pennuide  Us 
neighbours  to  cut  off  theirs,  that  thereby  he  might  hide  his  own 
infirmity.  It  is  certain  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  would  be  content  tint 
all  the  scepters  of  Christendom  were  only  swayed  by  bastards,  tbit 
his  own  spuriousness  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of»  And  if  ft 
be  true,  that  some  lawyers  affirm  of  the  old  law  of  Normandy,  tbit 
by  it  bastards  did  exclude  the  lawfully  begotten  ;  no  body  lus 
reason  to  exclaim  against  Lewis  le  Grand's  succession  to  the  crowa 
of  France,  since  he  is  a  Norman  by  birth,  as  bom  at  St.  Grenmin  « 
Lye,  the  hithermost  town  of  that  province. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  or  radier  his  tm 
parents,  exclaiming  against  me  heavily,  for  calling  him  so  <rfltoa  a 
bastard,  and  thus  pleading  against  the  injustice  of  my  pen  :  ^  miat 
devil  must  inspire  a  man  to  call  one  a  bastard,  that  is  really  begottai 
^  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  though  he  had  the  good  fortnae  tD  lie 
<  brought  into  Queen  Mary's  bed,  by  a  skilful  midwife,  to  be  then 
^  own^  for  her  own  son,  yet  all  this  makes  him  not  a  iMstari :  vi 
^  pray  who  would  have  refused  to  lend  their  son  to  the  lieir  of  tlnne 
^  crowns  ?'  I  confess  there  is  reason  in  all  tiiis ;  and  I  am  lerj 
incliuable  to  excuse  both  the  little  impostor  and  his  parents,  nice 
few  would  have  refused  such  an  offer;  and  I  oblige  myself,  tbatif 
ever  I  happen  to  be  in  England,  when  the  gentleman  conies  to  bi 
king,  I  shall  J)eg  bis  pardon  for  giving  him  a  name  he  deserves  sot 
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BRIEFLY  DISCOURSED  IN  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

BT   WILLIAM    ALLEN. 

And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  quiet, 
after  that  tiiey  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword.  2  Cfanps. 
xxiii.  9L. 

Now  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following  the 
Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  be 
fled  to  Lachish ;  but  they  sent  to  Lachish  after  him,  and  slewhin 
there.     2  Chron.  xxv.  27. 

Reprinted  in  the  year  1689.     Quarto,  containing  thirty  pages. 


To  Jus  Highness  Oliver  Cromwell. 
May  it  please  your  Highness, 


H( 


.OW  I  have  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure,  your  highness  hatii 
been  pleased  to  give  me,  this  following  paper  will  give  your  highneSi 
an  account ;  how  you  will  please  to  interpret  it,  I  cannot  tell;  bat 
I  can,  with  confidence,  say,  my  intention  in  it^  is  to  procure  yonr 
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Imess  tliat  justice  no  body  yet  does  you,  and  to  let  the  people  see, 
)  longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  themselves 
1  you.  To  your  highness  justly  belong  the  honours  of  dying  for 
t  people,  and  it  cannot  chuse  but  be  an  unspeakable  consolation 
you,  in  the  last  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider,  with  how  much 
lefit  to  the  world  you  are4ike  to  leave  it.  It  is  then  only,  my 
d,  the  titles  you  now  usurp,  will  be  truly  yours ;  you  will  then 

I  indeed,  the  deliverier  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage, 
tie  inferiorto  that  from  which  Moses  delivered  his.  You  will  then  be 
itlxue  reformer,  which  you  would  now  be  thought;  religion  shall 
in  be  restored,  liberty  asserted,  and  parliaments  have  tbose  prf« 
eges  they  haTe  fought  for.     We  shall  then  hope,  that  other  laws 

II  have  place,  besides  those  of  the  sword,  and  that  justice  shall  be 
lerwise  defined,  than  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  strongest ;  and 
I  shall  then  hope,  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  the 
cesiity  of  being  false  and  perfidious,  to  preserre  themseWes,  and 

like  their  rulers.  All  this  we  hope  from  your  highness's  happy 
piration,  who  are  the  true  father  of  your  country ;  for,  while  you 
By  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death  that  we 
pe  for  our  inheritances.  Let  this  consideration  arm  and  fortify 
>ar  highness's  mind  against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of 
far  evil  conscience,  that  the  good  you  will  do,  by  your  death,  will 
mewhat  balance  the  evils  of  your  life.  ^  And  if,  in  the  black  cata. 
spne  of  high  malefactors,  few  can  be  found  that  have  lived  more  to 
e  afiiiction  and  disturbance  of  mankind,  than  your  highness  hath 
me ;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny,  but  there  are  like. 
me  as  few  that  have  expired  more  to  the  umversal  benefit  of 
inkind,  than  your  highness  is  like  to  do*  To  hasten  this  great 
iod  is  the  chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper ;  and,  if  it  haye  the 
fects  I  hope  it  will,  your  highness  will  quickly  be  out  of  the  reach 
'  men's  malice,  and  your  enemies  will  only  be  able  to  wound  you 

your  memory,  which  strokes  you  will  not  feel.  That  your  high- 
Mis  may  be  speedily  in  this  security,  is  the  universal  wish  of  your 
atcful  country  ;  this  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  the  good  and  of 
e  bad,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions 
>  agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common  prayer.  But, 
Qongst  all  that  put  in  their  requests  and  supplications,  for  your 
ghness's  speedy  deliverance  from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  more 
siduous,  nor  more  fervent,  than  he,  that,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Ltion,  hath  the  honour  to  be,  may  it  please  your  highness, 

Your  Highness's  present  slave  and  vassal, 

W.  A. 

b  all  those  Officers  and  Soldiers  oj  the  Army^  thai  remember 
tlieir  Engagements^  and  dare  be  honest. 

Heartily  wish,  ftr  England's  sake,  that  your  number  may  be 
r  greater,  than  I  fear  it  is ;  and  that  his  highness's  frequent  pur. 
ltion  s  may  have  left  any  amongstyou,  that,  by  these  characters, 
"e  concerned  in  this  dedication,    lliat  I^  and  all  men,  have  reason 
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to  make  this  a  doubt,  your  own  actions,  as  well  as  yom'  tame  wA 
ferings,  do   but  too  plainly   manifest.      For  you,  that  were  tk 
champions  of  our  liberty,  and  to  that  purpose  were  raised,  are  not 
yon  become  the  instruments  of  our  slavery  ?  And  your  lumds,  Ait 
the  people  employed  to  take  off  the  yoke  from  our  necks,  are  nit 
those  the  very  hands  that  now  do  put  it  on  ?  Do  you  remember,  tint 
you  were  raised  to  defend  the  pri?ileges  of  parliament,  and  Imn 
sworn  to  do  it ;  and  will  you  be  employed  to  force  elections^  ud 
dissolve  parliaments,  because  they  will  not  establish  the  tyiaofi 
iniquity,  and  our  slavery,  by  a  law  ?  I  beseech  you,  think  upon  wktt 
you  have  promised,  and  what  you  do ;  and  give  not  posteri^,  v 
well  as  your  own  generation,  the  occasion  to  mention  yoqr  naiM 
with  infamy,  and  to  curse  that  unfortunate  valour  and  snccesi  of 
yours,  that  only  hath  gained  victories,  as  you  use  them,  agpunst  Afr 
commonwealth.     Could  ever  England  have  thought  to  have  seen  ihk 
army,  that  was  never  mentioned  without  the  titles  of  religiiNUy 
zealous,  faithful,  courageous,  the  fence  of  her  liberbr  at  Itomey  As 
terror  of  her  enemies  abroad,  become  her  jailers  ?  Not  her  goaid, 
but  her  oppressors  ?  Not  her  soldiers,  but  a  tyrant's  executiooeri^ 
drawing  to  blocks  and  gibbets  all  that  dare  be  honester  than  theau 
selves  ?  This  you  do,  and  this  you  are ;  nor  can  you  ever  redeen 
your  own  honour,  the  trust  and  love  of  your  country,  the  esdmatiim 
of  brave  men,  or  the  prayers  of  good,  if  you  let  not,  speedily,  Ai 
world  see  you  have  been  deceived ;  which  they  will  only  then  beUevii 
when  they  see  your  vengeance  upon  his  faithless  head  that  did  it 
'iPhis,  if  you  defer  too  long  to  do,  you  will  find  too  late  to  attempt, 
and  your  repentance  will  neither  vindicate  you,  nor  help  us.    To 
let  you  see  you  may  do  this,  as  a  lawful  action,  and  to  persuade  yoa 
to  it,  as  a  glorious  one,  is  the  principal  intent  of  this  followii^ 
paper :  which,   whatever  effects  it  hath  upon  you,  I  shall  not  ih. 
solutely  fail  of  my  ends ;    for,  if  it  excites  not  your  virtue  and 
courage,  it  will  yet  exprobrate  your  cowardice  and  baseness.    Thit^ 
is  from  one  that  was  once  amongst  you,  and  will  be  so  again,  when 
you  dare  be  as  you  were. 


It  is  not  any  ambition  to  be  in  print,  when  so  few  spare  paper  and 
the  press,  nor  any  instigations  of  private  revenge  or  malice  (though 
few,  that  dare  be  honest,  now  want  their  causes)  that  have  prevailed 
with  roe  to  make  myself  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  and  to  distorir 
that  quiet,  which,  at  present,  I  enjoy,  by  his  highness's  great  favotfr 
and  injustice.  Nor  am  I  ignorant,  to  how  little  purpose  I  shall 
employ  that  time  and  pains,  which  I  shall  bestow  upon  this  paper. 
For  to  think,  that  any  reasons  or  persuasions  of  mine,  or  convictions 
of  their  own,  shall  draw  men  from  any  thing,  wherein  they  see 
profit  or  security,  or  to  any  thing,  wherein  they  fear  loss,  or  see 
danger,  is  to  have  a  better  opinion,  both  of  nurself  and  them^  than 
either  of  us  both  deserve. 

Besides,  the  subject  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  am  not  only  to 
expect  danger  from  ill  men,  but  censure  and  disallowance  from 
many  that  are  good.    For  these  opinions,  only  looked  upon,  not 
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looked  into  (which  all  have  not  eyes  for)  will  appear  bloody  and 
crsel;  and  these  compellations  I  most  expect  from  those  that  hare  a 
zeal,  butnot  according  to  knowledge.  If,  therefore,  I  had  considered 
myself,  I  had  spared  whaterer  this  is  of  pains,  and  not  distasted  so 
■lany,  to  please  so  few,  as  are,  in  mankind,  the  honest  and  the  wise. 
Bnt,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  God  is  not  only  exercising  us  with 
H  vsnal  and  common  calamity,  of  letting  us  fall  into  slavery,  that 
maed  our  liberty  so  ill;  but  is  pleased  so  far  to  blind  our  under, 
itmndings,  and  to  debase  our  spirits,  as  to  suffer  us  to  court  our 
bondage,  and  to  place  it  amongst  the  requests  we  put  up  to  him.  In. 
dignation  makes  a  man  break  that  silence,  that  prudence  would  per* 
auade  him  to  use ;  if  not  to  work  upon  other  men's  minds,  yet  to 
oase  his  own. 

7  A  late  pamphlet  tells  us  of  a  great  design,  discovered  against  tho 
person  of  his  highness,  and  of  the  parliament's  coming  (for  so  does 
tiiat  junto  pro&ne  that  name)  to  congratulate,  with  his  highness^ 
hb' happy  deliveranoe  from  that  wicked  and  bloody  attempt,.  Besides 
this,  that  they  have  ordered  that  God  Almighty  shall  be  mocked  with 
ft'  day  of  thanksgiving^  as  I  think  the  world  is  with  the  plot,  and 
that  die  people  shall  give  publick  thanks  for  the  publick  calamity,  that 
God  is  jet  pleased  to  continue  his  judgments  upon  them,  and  to 
frustrate  all  means  tiiat  are  used  for  their  deliverance.  Certainly, 
■one  will  now  deny,  that  the  English. are  a. very  thankful  people. 
But,  I  think,  if  we  had  read  in  Scripture,  that  the  Israielites.  had 
died  unto  the  Lord,  not  fox  their  own  deliverance,  but  the  preser. 
wition  of  their  task-masters ;  and  that  they  had  thanked  Gt>d,  with 
solemnity,  that  Pliaraoh  was  yet  living,  and  that  there  were  still 
great  hopes  of  the  daily  increase  of  the  number  of  their  bricks: 
Though  that  people  did  so  many  things,  not  only  impiously  and 
prophanely,  but  ridiculously  and  absurdly ;  yet,  certainly,  they  did 
■otibing,  we  should  more  haive  wondered  at,  than  to  have  found  them 
ceremoniously  thankful  to  God  for  plagues,  that  were  commonly  so 
brutishly  unthankful  for  mercies ;  and  we  should  have  thought,  that 
Moses  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  if  he  had  not  suffered 
them  to  enjoy  their  slavery,  and  left  them  to  their  tasks  and 
garlick. 

-  I  can,  widi  justice  say,  my  principal  intention,  in  this  paper,  is 
MOt  to  declaim  against  my  lord  protector,  or  his  accomplices ;  for, 
weie  it  not  more  to  justify  others,  than  accuse  them,  I  should  think 
their  own  actions  did  that  work  sufficiently,  and  I  should  not  take 
puns  to  tell  the  world  what  they  knew  before.  My  design  is,  to 
examine  whether  if  there  hath  been  such  a  plot  as  we  hear  of,  and 
ftat  it  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Sindercombe,  against  my  lord  protector, 
and  not  by  my  lord  protector,  against  Mr.  Sindercombe,  which  is 
doubtful,  whether  it  deserves  those  epithets,  Mr.  Speaker  is  pleased 
to  give  it,  of  bloody,  wicked,  and  proceeding  from  the  prince  of 
darkness.  I  know  very  well,  how  uncapable  the  vulgar  are  of  con, 
•Idering  what  is  extraordinary  and  singular  in  every  case,  and  that 
(hey  judge  of  things,  and  name  them,  by  their  exterior  appearances, 
riihout  penetrating  at  all  into  their  causes  pr  natures.  And,  without 
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doubt,  when  they  hear  the  protector  was  to  be  killed,  they  stnit 
conclude,  a  man  was  to  be  murdered,  not  a  malefactor  punished; 
for  they  think,  the  formalities  do  idways  make  the  things  then, 
selves ;  and  that  it  is  the  judge  and  the  cryer  that  makeM  the  justice^ 
and  the  jail  the  criminal.  And,  therefore,  when  they  read,  ■  in  tbe 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Speaker's  speech,  they  certainly  think,  he  gives  thew 
plotters  their  right  titles ;  and,  as  readily  as  a  high  court  of  justice^ 
they  condemn  them,  without  ever  examining  whether  they  would  hna 
killed  a  magistrate,  or  destroyed  a  tyrant,  over  whom  every  mm  it 
naturally  a  judge,  and  an  executioner,  and  whom  the  laws  of  God, 
of  nature,  and  of  nations,  expose,  like  beasts  of  ^rej,  to  be  destmyw 
as  they  are  met. 

That  I  may  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  I  shall,  first,  make  it  a  qnestkiiy 
which,  indeed,  is  none,  whether  my  lord  protector  be  a  tyrant  or 
not  ?  Secondly,  if  he  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  Un, 
without  solemnity,  that  is,  to  kill  him  ?  Thirdly,  if  it  be  kwfid, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  profitable  or  noxious  to  the  cominoAi 
trealth? 

The  civil  law  makes  tyrants  of  two  sorts ;  ij^annus  sine  Hhioj 
.  and  ti/rannu8  exercitio :  the  one  called  a  l^rant,  because  he  haih  no 
right  to  govern;  the  other,  because  he  governs  tyrannically.  We 
will  briefly  discourse  of  them  both,  and  see  whether  the  pnu 
tector  may  not,  with  great  justice,  put  in  lus  claim  to  botk 
titles. 

We  shall  sufficiently  demonstrate  who  they  are  that  have  not  a 
Tight  to  govern,  if  we  shew  who  they  are  that  have,  and  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  power  just,  which  those,  that  rule,  have  over  the  Bb 
tural  liberty  of  other  men.  To  fathers,  within  their  private  &milie% 
nature  hath  given  a  supreme  power.  Every  man,  says  Aristotle,  of 
right  governs  his  wife  and  children ;  and  this  power  vras  necesaiilf 
exercised,  every  where,  whilst  families  lived  dispersed,  before  tbe 
constitutions  of  commonwealths ;  and,  in  many  places,  is  continued 
after,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  most  ancient  of  tfaoa 
of  Rome.  And,  indeed,  as  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  nature,  the  care, 
defence,  and  support  of  the  family  lies  upon  every  man  whose  it  is; 
so,  by  tiie  same  law,  there  is  due  unto  every  man  from  his  family,  a 
subjection  and  obedience,  in  compensation  of  that  support.  Bat,  se. 
veral  families  uniting  themselves  together,  to  make  up  one  body  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  being  independent  one  of  another,  without  iny 
natural  superiority  or  obligation,  nothing  can  introduce,  amongit 
them,  a  disparity  of  rule  and  subjection,  but  some  power  that  h 
over  them,  which  power  none  can  prctpjid  to  have,  but  God  and 
themselves:  Wherefore  all  power,  which  is  lawfully  exercised  orer 
such  a  society  of  men,  which,  from  the  end  of  its  institution,  ws 
call  a  commonwealth,  must  necessarily  be  derived,  either  from  t]» 
appointment  of  God  Almighty,  who  is  supreme  Liord  of  all  and 
every  part,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  society  itself,  who  have  die 
next  power  to  his,  of  disposing  of  their  own  liberty,  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  for  their  own  good.  This  power  God  hath  given  to  societies 
of  men,  as  well  as  he  gave  it  to  particular  persons^  and  when  he  in- 
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terposes  not  his  own  authority,  and  appoints  not  himself  who  shall 
be  his  vicegerents,  and  rule  under  him,  he  leaves  it  to  none,  but  the 
people  themselves,  to  make  the  election,  whose  benefit  is  the  end  of 
all  government.     Nay,  when  he  himself  hath  been  pleased  to  appoint 
tillers  for  that  people,  which  he  was  pleAsed  particularly  to  own,  he 
many  times  made  the  choice,  but  left  the  confirmation  and  ratification 
of  that  choice  to  the  people  themselves.    So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God, 
and  anointed  king. by  his  prophet,  but  made  king  by  all  the  people 
of  Gilgal.     David  was  anointed  king  by  the  same  prophet;  but  was 
afterwards,  after  SauPs  death,  confirmed  by  the  people  of  Judah, 
and,  seven  years  after,  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  deputies^ 
at  Hebron.    And  it  is  observable,  that,  though  they  knew  that  David 
was  appointed  king  by  God,  and  anointed  by  his  prophet,  yet  they 
likewise  knew,  that  God  allowed  to  themselves,  not  only  his  confir. 
mation,^  but  likewise  the  limitation  of  his  power ;  for,  before  his  in- 
auguration, they  made  a  league  with  him ;  that  is,  oblig(id  him,  by 
compact,  to  the  performance  of  such  conditions,  as  they  thought  ne. 
cessary  for  the  securing  their  liberty.     Nor  is  it  less  remarkable, 
that,  wiienGod  gives  directions  to  his  people,  concerning  their  govern- 
ment, he  plainly  leaves  the  form  to  themselves :   for  he  says  not, 
when  thou  shalt  have  come  iuto  the  laud  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
gives  thee.  Status  super  te  regem;  but  si*  dixeris^  statuam,     God 
•ays  not,  thou  shalt  appoint  a  king  over  thee:  But,  if  thou  shalt 
Bay,    I  will  appoint,  leaving  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they  would 
say  so  or  no.     And  it  is  plain,  in  that  place,  that  God  gives  the 
people  the  choice  of  their  king,  for  he  there  instructs  them  whom 
they  shall  choose,  e  medio  fratrum  tuorum^  one  out  of  the  midst  of 
thy  brethren ;    much  more  might  we  say,  if  it  were  a  less  manifest 
trath,  that  all  just  power  of  government  is  founded  upon  these  two 
bases,  of  God's  immediate  command,  or  the  people's  consent.     And 
tiierefore,  whosoever  arrogates  to  himself  that  power,  or  any  part  of 
it^  that  cannot  produce  one  of  those  two  titles,  is  not  a  ruler,  but 
an  invader ;  and  those,  that  are  subject  to  tliat  power,  are  not  govern* 
ned,  but  oppressed. 

This  being  considered,  have  not  the  people  of  England  much  rea« 
son  to  ask  tiie  protector  this  question,  Quis  constituit  te  virum  pri?i^ 
cipem  S^judicem  super  nos  ?  ^  Who  made  thee  a  p  rince  and  a  j  udge  over 
US  ?  If  God  made  thee,  make  it  manifest  to  us ;  if  the  people,  whero 
did  we  meet  to  do  it?  Who  took  our  subscriptions  ?  To  whom  depu- 
ted we  our  authority  ?  And  when  and  where.did  those  deputies  mako 
the  choice?  Sure  these  interrogations  arc  very  natural,  and,  1  believe, 
-would  much  trouble  his  highness,  his  council,  and  his  junto,  to  an- 
iwer.  In  a  word,  that  I  may  not  tire  my  reader  (who  will  not  want 
proofs  for  what  I  say,  if  he  wants  not  memory)  if  to  change  thd 
government  without  the  people's  consent :  if  to  dissolve  their  repre- 
sentatives by  fprce,  and  disannul  their  acts :  if  to  give  the  name  of 
th^  people's  representatives  to  confederates  of  his  own,  that  he  may 
establish  iniquity  by  a  law :  if  to  take  away  men's  lives,  out  of  ail 
course  of  law,  by  certain  murderers  of  his  own  appointment  whom 

«  Oeut.  xvli.  14. 
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by  his  own  power,  to  impose  upon  the  people  what  taxes  he  pleases; 
and  to  maintain  all  this  by  force  of  arms :  if,  I  say,  all  this  doei 
make  a  tyrant,  his  own  impudence  cannot  deny,  bat  he  is  as  coou 
pleat  a  one,  as  erer  hath  been,  since  there  have  been  societies  of  men. 
He  that  hath  done,  and  does  all  this,  is  the  person  for  whose  preser* 
vation  the  people  of  England  must  pray ;  but,  certainly,  if  ftey 
do,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  old  woman  of  Syracuse  pnjdl 
for  the  long  life  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  lest  the  devil  should  com 
next. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  God's  command,  or  the  people's  consort^ 
his  highness  hath  no  other  title  but  force  and  fraud,  which  a 
to  want  all  title :  and  if  to  violate  all  laws,  and  propose  none  to 
rule  by,  but  those  of  his  own  will,  be  to  exercise  that  tytinoj 
he  hatii  usurped,  and  to  make  Us  administration  confonmUi 
to  his  claim ;  then  the  first  question  we  proposed  is  a  question  m 
longer. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  second,  seeing  things  are  more  eufif 
,  perceived  and  found  by  the  description  of  their  exterior  acddenti 
and  qualities,  than  the  defining  their  essences:  it  will  not  be  anda 
to  see,  whether  his  highness  hath  not  as  well  the  outward  mailu  nl 
characters  by  which  tyrants  are  known,  as  he  hath  their  nature  nd 
essential  properties:  whether  he  hath  not  the  skin  of  the  lion,  nl 
tail  of  the  fox,  as  well  as  he  hath  the  violence  of  the  one,  anid  d^ 
ceit  of  the  other  ?  Now,  in  this  delineation  which  I  intend  to  iBib 
of  a  tyrant,  all  the  lineaments,  all  the  colours  will  be  found  so  nSt 
turally  to  correspond  with  the  life,  that  it  cannot  but  be  doubted^ 
whether  his  highness  be  the  original  or  the  copy ;  whether  I  hnc^ 
in  drawing  the  tyrant,  represented  him;  or  in  representing  Ua 
expressed  a  tyrant :  and  therefore,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  to  M 
unsincerely  with  his  highness,  and  not  to  have  applied  these  followisg 
characters,  but  made  them,  I  shall  not  give  you  any  of  my  own  stunp^ 
ing,  but  such  as  I  find  in  Plato^  Aristotle,  Tacitus,  and  his  hi^meirt 
own  evangelist,  Machiavel. 

1.  Almost  all  tyrants  have  been  first  captains  and  generals  for 
the  people,  under  pretences  of  vindicating  and  defending  their  libeCi 
ties :  *  Ut  imperium  everiantj  libertatem  prcdferunt;  cumpervefm 
^  terunt^  ipsam  aggrediuntur;  '  says  Tacitus,  ^  to  subvert  the  preseit 
^  government,  they  pretend  liberty  for  the  people ;  when  the  govern* 
^  ment  is  down,  they  then  invade  that  liberty  themselves  ;'  this  necA 
no  application. 

2.  Tyrants  accomplish  their  ends  much  more  by  fraud  than  foiee; 
neither  virtue  nor  force,  says  Machiavel,  are  so  necessary  to  fiat 
purpose,  as  una  astutta  fortunata^  a  lucky  craft ;  which,  says  iM^ 
without  force  has  been  often  found  sufficient,  but  never  font 
without  that.  And  in  another  place  he  tells  us,'  their  way  Is  Aggintt 
icervelli  de  gli  huomini  con  asiutiOy  &c.  With  cunning  plaiui* 
ble  pretences  to  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  and  in  flie  end 
they  master  those  that  had  so  little  as  to  rely  upon  their  &ith  ui 
integrity. 
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I^  Is  tint  nnnecessaiy  to  say^  that  had  not  his  highness  had  a  facuU 
Igr  to  be  fluent  in  his  tears,  and  eloquent  in  his  execrations :  had  he 
not  had  spongy  eyes,  and  a  supple  conscience ;  and  besides  to  do 
with  a^|>eople  of  great  faith,  but  little  wit :  his  courage,  and  the  rest 
«f  hiB  moral  yirtues,  with  the  help  of  his  janisaries,  ]bad  never  been 
able  80  fkr  to  advance  him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  that  we  should 
kave  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to  remove  him,  but  that  of  the 
kmngman. 

S.  They  abase  all  excellent  persons,  and  rid  out  of  the  way  all 
ttat  have  noble  minds.  Et  tefrceJUios  extollurU^  and  advance  sons  of 
the  eatth. 

To  put  Aristotle  into  other  words,  they  purge  both  parliament 
•Bd  army,  till  they  leave  few  or  none  there,  that  have  either  honour 
or  i^nscience,  either  wit,  interest,  or  courage  to  oppose  their  designs* 
And  in  these  purgations,  saith  Plato,  tyrants  do  quite  contrary 
Co  physicians ;  for  they  purge  us  of  our  humours,  but  tyrants  of  our 
qpirits* 
.  '4*  They  dare  suffer  no  assemblies,  not  so  much  as  horseraces. 

'6m  In  all  places,  they  have  their  spies  and  dilators,  that  is,  they 
hare  tiieir  Fleetwoods,  their  Broghills,  and  their  St.  Johns;  be. 
Mes  innumerable  small  spies,  to  appear  discontented,  and  not  to  side 
Ni^  them ;  that  under  that  disguise  they  may  get  trust,  and  make 
Uscof eries ;  they  likewise  have  their  emissaries  to  send  with  forged 
letters.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  him  send  to  Major-general  Brown,  and 
he  will  satisfy  him. 

<|.  They  stir  not  without  a  guard,  nor  his  highness  without  his 
Qfis^^ard. 

Ti  They  impoverish  the  people,  that  they  may  want  the  power,  if 
tbeyhave  the  will  to  attempt  any  thing  against  them.  His  highness's 
Wwj  is  by  taxes,  excise,  decimations,  &c. 

S.  They  make  war  to  divert  and  busy  the  people ;  and  besides 
Co  hare  a  pretence  to  raise  monies,  and  to  make  new  levies,  if 
ttey  either  distrust  their  old  forces,  or  think  them  not  suffici. 
entl  The  war  with  Spain  serveth  his  highness  to  this  purpose; 
ind  upon  no  other  justice  was  it  begun  at  first,  or  is  still  con« 
filmed. 

9,  They  will  seem  to  honour  and  provide  for  good  men ;  that  is, 
If  the  ministers  will  be  orthodox  and  flatter;  if  they  will  wrest 
ud  torture  the  scripture  to  prove  his  government  lawful,  and 
hmish  his  title;  his  highness  will  likewise  be  then  content  to 
■nderstand  scripture  in  their  favour,  anH  furnish  them  with  titles. 
.  10.  Things  that  are  odious  and  distasteful,  they  make  others 
izecntioners  of;  and  when  the  people  are  discontented,  they. 
ippease  them  with  sacrificing  those  ministers  they  employ.  I  leave 
^  to  his  highness's  major-generals  to  ruminate  a  little  upon  this 
ioint 

,.11.  In  all  things  they  pretend  to  be  wonderful  careful  of  the- 
rtiblick;  to  give  general  accounts  of  the  money  they  receive, 
rhich  they  pretend  to  be  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state, 
nd  the  prosecuting  of  the  vrar.  His  highness  made  an  ezcel- 
•■ '  1  ■    ■    ■      "      ■     •  v  2    ■-•■■■    ' 
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he  name^,  A  high  court  of  justice :  if  to  decimate  men's  estates,  aid, 
lent  comment  upon  this  place  of  Aristotle,  in  his  speech  to  the  pafr 
Uament. 

12.  All  things  set  aside  for  religious  uses  they  set  to  sale ;  1M 
while  those  things  last,  they  may  expect  the  less  of  the  peo. 
pie.  The  cavaliers  would  interpret  this  of  the  dean  and  chaptiBrt 
lands* 

13.  They  pretend  inspirations  from  Gods,  and  responses  from  oiti 
cles  to  authorise  what  they  do ;  his  highness  hath  been  ever  an  enthn- 
siast.  And  as  Hugh  Capet,  in  taking  the  crown,  pretended  to  be  ad- 
monished to  it  in  a  dream  by  St.  Valery  and  St.  Richard ;  so  I  belien 
will  his  highness  do  the  same,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Henry  and  St. 
Richard,  his  two  sons. 

14.  Lastly,  above  all  things  ihey  pretend  a  love  to  God  and  idi- 
gion.  This  Aristotle  calls  Artum  tyrannicarioe  potissimam;  the  n- 
rest  and  best  of  all  the  arts  of  tyrants ;  and  we  all  know  his  hi^^iBeo 
hath  found  it  so  by  experience.  He  hath  found  indeed,  that  in  godi 
liness  there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying,  well  m- 
naged,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  heaven.  Hii^ 
indeed,  have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by  tiiose  of 
the  church,  by  prayers  and  tears.  But  the  truth  is,  were  it  notfer 
our  honour  to  be  governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  sword,  and  Roman  like,  to  have  our  aape. 
Tor,  our  high  priest,  we  might  have  had  preaching  at  a  mnch  cheaper 
rate,  and  it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tythes,  which  now  CMb 
ns  all. 

Other  marks  and  rules  there  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  knof 
tyrants  by ;  but  they  being  unsuimble  to  his  highness's  actions,  anl 
impracticable  by  his  temper,  I  insist  not  on  tnem.  As,  among  odiec 
things,  Aristotle  would  not  have  a  tyrant  insolent  in  his  behanonri 
and  not  strike  people.  But  his  highness  is  naturally  cholerick,  tod 
must  call  men  rogues,  and  go  to  cuffs.  At  last  he  concludes,  \t 
should  so  fashion  his  manners,  as  neither  to  be  really  good,  nor 
absolutely  bad,  but  half  one,  half  the  other.  Now  this  half  good. 
is  too  great  a  proportion  for  his  highness,  and  much  more  than  Iiii 
temper  will  bear. 

But  to  speak  truths  more  seriously,  and  to  conclude  this  first 
question.  Certainly  whatever  these  characters  make  any  iiia% 
It  cannot  be  denied  but  his  highness  is,  and  then,  if  he  be  not  i 
tyrant,  we  must  confess  we  have  no  definition  nor  descriptioi 
of  a  tyrant  left  us,  and  may  well  imagine  there  is  no  such  tliiiif 
in  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  a  notion  and  a  name.  But  if  tiien 
be  such  a  beast,  and  we  do  at  all  believe  what  we  see  and  fed, 
let  us  now  enquire,  according  to  the  method  we  proposed, .  iHie* 
ther  this  be  a  beast  of  game,  that  we  are  to  give  law  to,  or  i 
beast  of  prey,  to  destroy  with  all  means,  that  are  allowable  aal 
fair  ?  • 

In  deciding  this  question,  authors  very  much  differ,  as  far  as  it 
concerns  supreme  magistrates,  who  degenerate  into  tyrants.  Sooe 
think  they  are  to  be  borne  with  as  bad  parents,  and  place  them  is 
lAe  nurobier  of  those  muchieCfti  thut  b&Ye  no  other  curei  bat  our  pi* 
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tience;  Others  think  they  may  be  questioned  by  that  supreme  law 
of  the  people's  safety,  aud  that  they  are  answerable  to  the  people's 
represei^tatiYes  for  the  breach  of  their  trust.  But  none,  of  sober 
sense,  make  private  persons  judges  of  their  actions ;  which  were  in- 
deed to  subvert  all  good  government.  But,  on  the  other  side,  I 
find  none,  that  have  not  been  frighted  or  corrupted  out  of  their  rea- 
son, that  have  been  so  great  enemies  to  common  justice  and  the  li. 
berty  of  mankind,  as  to  give  any  kind  of  indemnity  to  a  usurper, 
who  can  pretend  no  title  but  that  of  being  stronger,  nor  challenge 
the  people's  obedience,  upon  any  other  obligation  but  that  of  their 
secessi^  and  fear.  Such  a  person,  as  one  out  of  all  bounds  of  hu« 
man  protection,  all  men  make  the  Ishmael,  against  whom,  is 
every  man's  hand,  as  his  is  against  every  man.  To  him  they  give 
no  more  security,  than  Cain,  his  fellow  murtherer  and  oppressor, 
promised  to  himself,  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  that  found  him 
first. 

The  reason  why  a  tyrant's  case  is  particular,  and  why  in  that 
every  man  hatli  that  vengeance  given  him,  which  in  other  cases  is 
reserved  to  God  and  the  magistrate,  cannot  be  obscure,  if  we  rightly 
consider  what  a  tyrant  is,  what  his  crimes  are,  and  in  what  state 
he  stands  with  tiie  commonwealth,  and  with  every  member  of 
it.  And  certainly,  if  we  find  him  an  enemy  to  all  human  society, 
and  a  subverter  of  all  laws,  and  one  that  by  the  greatness  of  his 
▼illmnies  secures  himself  against  all  ordinary  course  of  justice  ;  we 
shall  not  at  all  think  it  strange,  if  then  he  have  no  benefit  from  human 
society,  no  protection  from  the  law,  and  if,  in  his  case,  justice  dis- 
penses with  her  forms.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  the  end, 
for  which  men  enter  into  society,  is  not  barely  to  live,  which  they 
w%y  do  dispersed,  as  other  animals,  but  to  live  happily,  and  a 
life  answerable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  their  kind.  Out  of 
society  this  happiness  is  not  to  be  had ;  for  singly  we  are  impotent 
and  defective,  unable  to  procure  those  things,  that  are  either  of  ne. 
cessity  or  ornament  for  our  lives;  and  as  unable  to  defend  and  keep 
them,  when  they  are  acquired.  To  remedy  these  defects,  we  asso. 
ciate  together,  that  what  we  can  neither  enjoy  nor  keep  singly,  by 
mutual  benefits  and  assistances  one  of  another,  we  may  be  able  to  do 
both.  We  cannot  possibly  accomplish  these  ends,  if  Tve  submit  not 
our  passions  and  appetites  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  justice;  for  the 
depravity  of  man's  will  makes  him  as  unfit  to  live  in  society,  as  his 
necessity  makes  him  unable  to  live  out  of  it ;  and,  if  that  perverseness 
be  not  regulated  by  laws,  men's  appetites  to  the  same  things,  their 
avarice,  tiieir  lust,  their  ambition,  would  quickly  make  society  as 
unsafe,  or  more  than  solitude  itself,  and  we  should  associate  only 
to  be  nearer  our  misery  aud  our  ruin.  That  therefore,  by  which  we 
accomplish  the  ends  of  a  sociable  life,  is  our  subjection  and  submis. 
sion  to  laws.  These  are  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  every  society  or 
commonwealth,  without  which  they  must  necessarily  dissolve  and  fall 
asunder.  And  indeed,  as  Augustine  says,  those  societies  where  law 
and  justice  is  not,  are  not  commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  hnt  magna 
ItOtrocinia^  great  confederacies  of  thieves  and  robbers :  those,  there. 
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fore  that  submit  to  no  law,  are  not  to  be  repnted  in  the  sodetf  d 
mankind,  which  cannot  consist  without  a  law :  therefore  Aristodi 
says,  Tyranny  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  hunu 
-society,  in  which  human  nature  is  presenred.     For  this  reason  Aqr 
deny  a  tyrant  to  he  partem  civitatis^  for  erery  part  is  subject  to  Ihi 
whole ;  and  a  citizen,  says  the  same  author,  is  he  who  is  as  wdl 
Dbliged  to  the  duty  of  obeying,  as  he  is  capable  of  the  power,  d 
commanding;  and  indeed  he  does  obey,  wMlst  he  does  command; 
that  is,  he  obeys  the  laws,  which,  says  lully,  magiitraiibui'pnBsmi^ 
fit  magistratus  priesunt  populoy  are  abore  the  magistrates,  as  Ae 
magistrates  are  abore  the  people.     And  therefore^  a  tyrant  that  siA. 
mits  to  no  law,  but  his  will  .and  lust  are  the  law  by  which  he  govern 
himself  and  others,  is  no  magistrate,  no  citizen,  or  member  of  wkj 
society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a  disease  that  destroys  it ;  and,  if  it  k 
rightly  considered,  a  commonwealth  by  falling  into  a  tyranny  abio. 
lutely  loses  that  name,  and  is  actually  another  thing ;  Non  est  eioitm 
gtKB  unius  est  viri^  saith  Sophocles,  that  which  is  one  man's  is  m 
city.     For  there  is  no  longer  king  and  people,  or  parliament  or 
people,  but  those  names  are  changed,  at  least  their  natures,  into 
masters  and  servants,  lord  and  slaves ;  and  servorum  non  cixj^oieri 
sed  magna  familia^  says  Grotius,  ^  where  all  are  slaves,  it  is  not  a 
^  city,  but  a  great  family  ;*  and  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  menibers  d 
Whitehall,  and,  when  our  master  pieaseth,  he  may  send  for  us  thither, 
and  there  bore  through  our  ears  at  the  door-posts.     But  to  condode, 
ft  tyrant,  as  we  have  said,  being  no  part  of  a  common*wealtfa,  nor 
submitting  to  the  laws  of  it,  but  making  himself  above  all  law,  there 
is  no  reason  he  should  have  the  protection  that  is  due  to  a  member 
of  a  commonwealth,  nor  any  defence  from  laws  that  does  acknow« 
ledge  none.     He  is  therefore  in  all  reason  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  those  savage  beasts,  that  fall  not  with  others,  into  any 
herd,  that  have  no  other  defence  but  their  own  strength,  making  t 
prey  of  all  fuat  is  weaker,  and,  by  the  same  justice,  being  a  prey  to 
all  that  is  stronger  than  themselves. 

In  tlie  nejt  place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  tyrant,  makflif 
himself  above  all  law,  and  defending  his  injustice  by  a  strengtii, 
which  no  power  of  magistrates  is  able  to  oppose,  he  becomes  ahofe 
fill  punishment,  above  all  other  justice,  than  tiiat  he  receives  firom  tiie 
stroke  of  some  generous  hand ;  and,  certainly,  the  safety  of  mankind 
were  but  ill  provided  for,  if  there  were  no  kind  of  justice  to  reack 
great  villainies,  but  tyrants  should  be  immunditie  scelerum  iutiy 
^  secured  by  the  greatness  of  their  crimes.'  Our  laws  would  be  then 
but  cobwebs  indeed,  made  only  to  catch  Hies,  but  not  to  hold  waspi 
or  hornets ;  and  it  might  be  then  said  of  all  commonwealths,  what 
was  said  of  Athens,  That  there  only  small  thieves  were  hanged,  hot 
the  great  ones  were  free,  and  condemned  the  rest.  But  he,  tiiat  will 
secure  himself  of  all  hands,  must  know  he  secures  himself  from 
none;  he,  that  flies  justice  in  the  court,  must  expect  to  find  it  in  tlie 
street ;  and  he,  that  goes  armed  against  every  man,  arms  every  man 
against  himself.  '  Bellum  est  in  eos^  quijudiciis  coerceri  nonpos* 
f  swU^  says  Cicero :  ^  we  have  war  with  those,  against  T^hopi  we  ean 
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*  liare  no  law.'  The  same  author,  ^  cum  duo  $ini  decertandi  genera^ 
-  ftc'  There  being  two  ways  of  deciding  differences,  the  one  by 
judgment  and  arbitration,  the  other  by  force ;  the  one  proper  to 
ipen,  the  other  to  beasts ;  we  most  haye  recourse  to  the  latter,  when 
(he  former  cannot  be  obtained.  And,  certainly,  by  the  law  of  na. 
tare,  ^  ubteessatjudkiumy*  ^  when  no  justice  can  be  had,'  erery  man 
may  be  his  own  magistrate,  and'  do  justice  for  himself ;  for  the  law, 
•ays  Grotius,  that  forbids  me  to  pursue  my  right,  but  by  a  course  of 
law,  cerlainly  supposes,  f^^t  copia  estjudidiy  where  law  and  justice 
is  to  be  had ;  otherwise,  that  law  were  a  defence  for  injuries,  not 
one  against  them ;  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  laws, 
would  become  the  protection  of  the  guilty  against  the  innocent,  not 
of  the  innocent  against  the  guilty.  Now,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Grod  and  nature,  that  men,  who  are  partial  to  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  unjust  to  others,  should  be  their  own  judges,  where 
others  are  to  be  had ;  so  is  it  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  common  safety  of  mankind,  that,  when  the  laws  can  have  no 
place,  men  should  be  forbidden  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  so  be 
left,  without  all  defence  and  remedy,  agunst  the  injuries.  God  him. 
self  left  not  the  slave  without  remedy  against  the  cruel  master ;  and 
what  analogy  can  it  hold  with  reason,  that  the  slave,  that  is  but  his 
master's  money,  and  but  part  of  his  houshold-stuff,  should  find 
redress  against  tiie  injuries  and  insolencies  of  an  imperious  master; 
and  a  free  people,  who  halre  no  superior  but  their  God,  should  have 
none  at  all,  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  a  barbarous 
,  tyrant  ?  And  were  not  the  incongruity  full  as  great,  that  the  law  of 
Grod  permitting  every  man  to  kill  a  thief,  if  he  took  him  breaking 
open  his  house  in  the  night ;  because  then  it  might  be  supposed,  he 
could  not  bring  him  to  justice:  but  a  tyrant,  tiiat  is  the  common 
robber  of  mankind,  and  whom  no  law  can  take  hold  on,  his  person 
should  be,  sacrosanct j  cut  nihil  sacrum  out  sanctum^  to  whom  nothing 
is  sacred,  nothing  inviolable.  But  the  vulgar  judge  ridttulously,like 
themselves;  the  glister  of  things  dazzles  their  eyes,  and  they  judge 
of  them  by  their  appearances,  and  the  colours  that  are  put  on  them. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  in  nature,  and  contrary  to  all  common 
sense,  than  to  call  him  thief,  and  kill  him,  that  comes  alone,  or  with 
a  few,  to  rob  me ;  and  to  call  him  lord  protector,  and  obey  him, 
that  robs  me  with  regiments  and  troops?  As  if  to  rove  with  two  or 
three  ships  were  to  be  a  pyrate,  but,  with  fifty,  an  admiral !  But, 
if  it  be  the  number  of  adherents  only,  not  the  cause,  that  makes  the 
difference  between  a  robber  and  a  protector,  I  wish  that  number 
were  defined,  that  we  might  know  where  the  thief  ends,  and  the 
prince  begins ;  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  robber  and  a 
tax.  But,  sure,  no  Englishman  can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  his  birth. 
right  to  be  master  of  his  own  estate,  and  Ihat  none  can  command  any 
part  of  it,  but  by  his  own  grant  and  consent,  either  made  expresly  by 
himself,  or  virtually  by  a  parliament.  All  other  ways  are  mere 
robberies  in  other  names :  '  auferre^  trucidare^  raperejfaiiis  nominim 
^  bus  imperiumy  atque^  ubi  soliiudinem  faciunij  pacem  app^Umt;^ '  to 
( robj  to  extort,  to  murder  tyrants  fklsly  called  to  g oveni)  and  to 
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^  make  desolation,  (hey  call  to  settle  peace.'  In  erery  assessment  wl 
are  robbed ;  the  excise  is  robbery ;  the  customs  robbery ;  and,  wkh. 
out  doubt,  whenever  it  is  prudent,  it  is  always  lawful  to  kill  die 
thieyes,  whom  we  can  bring  to  no  other  justice ;  and  not  only  lawful, 
and  to  do  ourseWes  right,  but  glorious,  and  to  deserve  of  mankind, 
to  free  the  world  of  that  common  robber,  that  universal  pyrate,  under 
whom,  and  for  whom,  the  lesser  beasts  prey.  This  firebrand  I  would 
have  any  way  extinguished ;  this  ulcer  I  would  have  any  hand  to 
lance ;  and,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  God  will  suddenly  sanctify  some 
hand  to  do  it,  and  bring  down  that  bloody  and  deceitful  man,  wbo 
lives  liot  only  to  misery,  but  the  infamy  of  our  nation. 

I  should  have  reason  to  be  much  less  confident  of  the  justice  d 
this  opinion,  if  it  were  new,  and  only  grounded  upon  coUectioiu 
and  interpretations  of  my  own.  But  herein,  if  I  am  deceived,  I 
shall,  however,  have  the  excuse  to  be  drawn  into  that  error,  by  tiie 
examples  that  are  left  us  by  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous,  and  tk 
opinions  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  men,  that  have  left  their  memoriei 
to  posterity.  Out  of  the  great  plenty  of  confirmations,  I  coold 
bring  for  this  opinion  from  examples  and  authorities,  I  shall  select  a 
very  few  ;  for  manifest  truths  have  not  need  of  those  supports;  and 
I  have  as  little  mind  to  tire  myself  as  my  reader. 

First,  therefore  a  usurper,  that  by  only  force  posses^th  himself  of 
government,  and  by  force  only  keeps  it,  is  yet  in  the  state  of  mt 
with  every  man,  says  the  learned  Grotius ;  and  therefore  eveij 
thing  is  lawful  against  an  open  enemy,  whom  every  private  man 
hath  a  right  to  kill.  '  Hostis  hostem  occidere  volui^^  says,  Scaevola  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  was  taken,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  him;  ^I  am  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy  I  would  have  killed;' 
which  every  man  hath  a  right  to  do. 

'  Contra puhlicos  hostes^  6r  majestatis  reos^  omnis  homo  miles  est^ 
says  Tertullian.  ^  Against  common  enemies,  and  those  that  are 
*  traitors  to[the  commonwealth,  every  man  is  a  soldier.'  This  opioioa 
the  most  celebrated  nations  have  approved,  both  by  their  laws  and 
practices.  The  Grecians,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  who  suffered  not 
murderers  to  come  into  their  temples,  in  those  very  temples  they 
erected  statues  to  those  that  killed  tyrants,  thinking  it  fit  to  place 
their  deliverers  amongst  their  gods.  Cicero  was  an  eyewitness  of 
the  honours  that  were  done  such  men,  GrcBci  homines^  Sfc,  The 
Greeks,  saith  he,  attributed  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  those  that 
killed  tyrants.  What  have  I  seen  in  Athens,  and  other  cities  of 
Greece  !  What  religion  paid  to  such  men  !  What  songs !  What 
elogies  !  By  which  they  are  consecrated  to  immortality,  and  almost 
deified !  In  Athens,  by  Solon's  law,  death  was  not  only  decreed  for 
the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the  state,  but  for  all  those  that  took  any 
charge,  or  did  bear  any  office,  while  the  tyranny  remained.  And 
Plato  tells  us  the  ordinary  course  they  took  with  the  ordinary  tyrants 
in  Greece.  If,  says  he,  the  tyrant  cannot  be  expelled,  by  accusing 
him  to  the  citizens,  then  by  secret  practices  they  dispatch  him. 

Amongst  the  Romans  the  Valerian  law  was.  Si  quis  injussu 
populiy  ^c.     Whosoever  took   magistracy  upon  him,  without  tbf 
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eommand  of  the  people,  it  iras  lawful  for  any  man  to  kill  him. 
Plutarch  makes  this  law  more  severe,  ^  Ut  injudicalum  occidere  eum 
^  liceret^  qui  dominatum  concupisceret.'  '  That  it  was  lawful  by  that 
^law,  before  any  judgment  past,  to  kill  him  that  but  aspired  to 
^  tyranny.'  Likewise  the  consular  law,  which  was  made  after  the 
suppression  of  the  tyranny  of  the  decemyirate,  made  It  lawful  to 
kill  any  man  that  went  about  to  create  magistrates,  sine  provocatione^ 
Sfc,  without  reference  and  appeal  to  the  people.  By  these  laws, 
and  innumerable  testimonies  of  authors,  it  appears,  that  the  Romans, 
with  the  rest  of  their  philosophy,  had  learned  from  the  Grecians, 
what  was  the  natural  remedy  against  a  tyrant :  nor  did  they  honour 
these  less  that  durst  apply  it.  Who,  as  Polybius  says  (speaking  of 
conspiracies  against  tyrants)  were  not  deterrimi  civium\  sed  genero* 
sissimi  quique^  Sf  maximi  animi;  not  the  worst  and  meanest  of  the 
eitieens,  but  the  most  generous,  and  those  of  the  greatest  virtue : 
to  were  most  of  those  that  conspired  against  Julius  Caesar*  he  him« 
self  thought  Brutus  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  of  the 
world.  And  Cicero,  who  had  the  title  of  Pater  Patrioiy  if  he  were 
not  conscious  of  the  design,  yet  he  at  last  affected'  the  honour  oC 
being  thought  so  :  Qucb  enim  res  unquam^  S^c,    '  What  act,'  says  he, 

*  O  Jupiter !  more  glorious ;  more  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  hath 

*  been  done  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  whole  world !  In  this 

*  design,  as  the  Trojan  horse,  I  willingly  suffer  myself  to  be  included 
^  with  the  princes.'  In  the  same  place,  he  tells  what  all  virtuous 
Romans  thought  of  the  fact  as  well  as  he :  Omnes  honi^  quantum  in 
^is  futt^  CcBsarem  occiderunt :  alHs  consilium :  edits  animus :  aiiia 
occasio  defuit^  voluntas  nemini:  '  all  good  men,'  saith  he,  ^aamuch  as 
^  lay  in  them,  killed  Caesar :  some  wanted  capacity,  some  courage, 

*  others  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it'.'  But  yet  we  have  not 
declared  the  extent  of  their  severity  against  a  tyrant :  they  exposed 
him  to  fraud,  as  well  as  force,  and  left  him  no  security  in  oaths 
and  compacts ;  that  neither  law,  nor  religion,  might  defend  him  that 
Tiolated  both.  Cum  tyranno  Ramanis  nulla  Jides,  nulla  jurisjurandi 
religioy  saith  Brutus  in  Appian ;  ^  with  a  tyrant  the  Romans  think  no 

*  faith  to  be  kept,  observe  no  religion  of  an  oath ;'  Seneca  gives  the 
reason.  Quia  quicquid  erat^  quo  mihi  oohwrerctj  Sfc,  For,  whatever 
there  was  of  mutual  obligation  betwixt  us,  his  destroying  itie  laws  of 
human  society  hath  dissolved ;  so  these  that  thought  that  there  wa,% 
in  hostem  nefasj  that  a  villainy  might  be  committed  against  an  . 
enemy:  these  that  professed,  non  minus  juste  quam  fortiter  arma 
gerere^  to  manage  their  arms  with  justice  as  well  as  courage  :  these 
that  thought  faith  was  to  be  kept  even  with  the  perfidious;  yet  they 
thought  a  tyrant  could  receive  no  injustice,  but  to  be  let  live  ;  and 
that  the  most  lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  the  readiest,  no  matter 
whether  by  force  or  fraud  ;  for,  against  beasts  of  prey,  men  use  the 
toil  and  the  net',  as  well  as  the  spear  and  the  lance.  But  so  great 
was  their  detestation  of  a  tyrant,  that  it  made  some  take  their 
opinions  from  their  passions,  and  vent  things  which  they  could  but 
ill  justify  to  their  morality  ;  they  thought  a  tyrant  had  so  absolutely 
forfeited  all  title  to  humani^,  and  all  kind  of  protection  tke^  ,ca^^ 
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gire  him  or  his,  that  they  left  his  wife  without  any  other  gaard  for  her 


with  authorities  that  are  much  more  authentick,  and  examples  we  dij 
much  more  safely  imitate. 

The  law  of  God  itself  decreed  certain  death  to  that  man  that  wooU 
do  presumptuously,  and  submit  to  no  decision,  of  justice.  lIVlio  can 
read  this,  and  think  a  tyrant  ought  to  liye  ?  But  certainly,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  law  were  to  any  effect,  if  there  were  no  way  It 
put'  it  in  execution.  But,  in  a  tyrant's  case,  process  and  dtfrtiM 
have  no  place ;  and,  if  we  will  only  have  formal  remedies  agumt 
him,  we  are  sure  to  hare  none.  There's  small  hopes  of  justice  when 
the  malefactor  hath  a  power  to  condemn  the  judge. 

All  remedy  therefore  against  a  tyrant  is  Ehud's  dagger,  widioot 
which  all  our  laws  were  fruitless,  and  we  helpless.  This  is  thit 
high  court  of  justice  where  Moses  brought  the  iCgyptian,  wMther 
Ehud  brought  Eglon  ;  Samson,  the  Philistines ;  Samuel,  Agag ;  tad 
Jehoiada,  the  she.tyrant  Athaliah. 

.   Let  us  a  little  consider,  in  particular,  these  several  examples,  tod 
see  whether  they  may  be  proportioned  to  our  purpose. 

First,  as  to  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  ^Egyptian.  Certainly,  ereiy 
Englishman  hath  as  much  call  as  Moses,  and  more  cause  than  he,  t9 
slay  this  .Egyptian,  that  is  always  laying  on  burthens,  and  alwajtf 
smiting  both  our  brethren  and  ourselves :  for,  as  to  his  call,  he  hid 
no  other  that  we  read  of,  but  the  necessity  his  brother  stood  in  of 
his  help.  He  looked  on  his  brethren's  burdens,  and  seeing  la 
Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  and  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  retd 
of  all  other  kind  of  justice,  he  slew  him.  Certainly,  this  was  and  is 
as  lawful  for  any  man  to  do,  as  it  was  for  Moses,  who  was  thea 
but  a  private  man,  and  had  no  authority  for  what  he  did,  but  wliat 
the  law  of  nature  gives  every  man,  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  to 
make  justice  where  he  finds  none.  As  to  the  cause  of  that  actios, 
we  have  much  more  to  say  than  Moses  had ;  he  saw  one  Hebrew 
smitten,  we  many  Englishmen  murdered;  he  saw  his  brethren's  bor-i 
dens  and  their  blows,  we  our  brethren's  burdens,  imprisonments, 
and  deaths.  Now,  sure,  if  it  were  lawful  for  Moses  to  kill  that 
^Egyptian  that  oppressed  one  man,  seeing  there  was  no  way  to  pro- 
cure an  ordinary  course  of  justice  against  him ;  it  cannot  be  bat 
absurd  to  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  him  that  oppresses  a  whole 
nation,  and  one  that  justice  as  little  reaches  as  it  defends. 

The  example  of  Ehud  shews  us  the  natural  and  almost  the  onlf 
remedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the  way  to  free  an  oppressed  people 
from  the  slavery  of  an  insulting  Moabite.  'Tis  done  by  prayers  inA 
tears,  with  the  help  of  a  dagger,  by  crying  to  the  Lord,  add  the  left- 
hand  of  an  Ehud.  Devotion  and  action  go  well  together ;  for,  be. 
lieve  it,  a  tyrant  is  not  of  that  kind  of  devil  that  is  to  be  cast  out  by 
only  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  here  the  scripture  shews  us,  what  the 
Lord  thought  a  fit  message  to  send  a  tyrant  from  himself;  a  dag^r 
•f  a  cubit  in  his  belly ;  and  every  worthy  man  that  desires  to  be 
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mn  Ehud,  a  deliverer  of  his  conntiy,  will  strlTe  to  be  the  mes. 
ienger. 

We  may  here  likewise  obserre  in  this  and  many  places  of  Judges^ 
that,  when  the  Israelites  fell  to  idolatry,  which,  of  all  sins,  cer. 
tainly  is  one  of  the  greatest,  God  Almighty,  to  proportion  the  punish* 
ment  and  the  offence,  still  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  tyrants^ 
.wluch  sure  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  plagues. 

In  the  story  of  Samson,  it  b  manifest,  that  the  denying  him  his 
wife,  and  after  the  burning  her  and  her  father,  which,  though  they 
were  great,  yet  were  but  private  injuries,  he  took -for  sufficient 
irrounds  to  make  war  upon  the  Philistines,  being  himself  but  a 
^  .private  man,  and  not  only  not  assisted  but  opposed  by  his  servile 
countrymen.  He  knew  what  the  law  of  nature  allowed  him,  where 
jQdier  laws  have  no  place,  and  thought  it  a  sufficient  justification  for 
smiting  the  Philistines  hip  and  tliigh,  to  answer  for  himself;  that,  as 
4hej  did  unto  him,  so  had  he  done  unto  them. 

Now  that  which  was  lawful  for  Samson  to  do  against  many  op. 
pressors,  why  is  it  unlawful  for  us  to  do  against  one  ?  Are  our  in. 
juries  less  ?  Our  friends  and  relations  are  daily  murdered  before  our 
fiices :  I^ve  we  other  ways  for  reparation  ?  Let  them  be  named,  and 
I  am  silenced :  But,  if  we  have  none,  the  fire-brands,  or  the  jaw. 
bone,  the  first  weapons  our  just  fury  can  lay  hold  on,  may  certsdnly 
"'  be  lawfully  employed  against  that  uncircumcised  Philistine  that  op. 
presses  us.  We  have  too  the  opposition  and  discouragements  that 
Samson  had,  and  therefore  have  the  more  need  of  his  courage  and 
resolution :  As  he  had  the  men  of  Judah,  so  we  have  the  men  of 
lievi,  crying  to  us  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
£tam,  'Know  you  not  that  the  Philistine  is  a  ruler  over  you?'  The 
truth  is,  they  would  fain  make  him  so,  and  bind  us,  with  Samson, 
.in  new  cords ;  but  we  hope  they  will  become  as  flax,  and  that  they 
will  eithet  loose  from  our  hands,  or  we  shall  have  the  courage  to 
.cut  them, 

iTpon  the  same  grounds  of  retaliation  did  Samuel  do  justfce  with 

his  own  hand  upon  the  tyrant  Agag :  '  As  thy  sword,  says  the  prophet, 

^  hath  made  women  childless,   so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 

:    ^  amongst  women.'     Nor  there  is  any  law  more  natural  and  more 

just. 

How  many  mothers  has  our  Agag,  for  his  own  ambition,  made 
childless?  How  many  children  fatherless?  How  many  have  this 
reason  to  hew  this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?  And  let 
his  own  relations,  and  all  theirs  that  are  confederates  with  him, 
beware,  lest  men  come  at  last  to  revenge  their  own  relations  in  them. 
They  make  many  a  woman  husbandless,  and  many  a  father  childless : 
Their  wives  may  come  at  last  to  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  husband, 
and  themselves  to  lose  their  children.  Let  them  remember  what 
their  great  apostle  Machiavel  tells  them,  that,  in  contestations  for  the 
preserving  their  liberty,  people  many  times  use  moderation  ;  but, 
when  they  come  to  vindicate  it,  their  rigour  exceeds  all  mean ;  like 
beasts  that  have  been  kept  up,  and  are  afterwards  let  loose,  they 
always  are  more  fierce  and  cruel. 
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To  conclude  with  the  example  Jehoiada  hath  left  as.  Six  yetnli^ 
liid  the  right  heir  of  the  crown,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  aik^ 
without  all  doubt,  amongst  the  rest  of  God*s  mercies  there,  he  wu 
all  that  time  contriving  the  destruction  of  tiie  tyrant,  that  had  at 
pired  to  the  crown  by  the  destruction  of  those  ihat  had  the  rigiit  to 
it  Jehoiada  had  no  pretence  to  authorise  this  action,  but  fle 
equity  and  justice  of  the  act  itself.  He  pretended  no  nrnnftiBirfg 
command  from  God  for  what  he  did,  nor  any  auihority  from. fie 
Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  any  man  might  haye  done  whlit  Jehoiadi 
did  as  lawfully,  that  could  have  done  it  as  effectually  as  he*  Nov 
what  citation  was  given  to  Athaliah,  what  appearance  was  she  called. 
to  before  any  court  of  justice  ?  Her  fact  was  her  trial.  She  wu^ 
without  any  expostulation,  taken  forth  of  the  ranges,  and  only  let  fiie 
till  she  got  out  of  the-  temple,  that  that  holy  place  might  not  be  dk 
:filed  by  the  blood  of  a  tyrant,  which  was  fitter  to  be  shed  on  a  ding, 
hill ;  and  so  they  slew  her  at  the  horse^ate.  And  by  the  kfa^ 
house,  tlie  very  Whitehall  where  she  hali  caused  the  blood  royal  to 
be  spilt,  and  which  herself  had  so  long  unjustly  possessed,  there,  bf 
providence,  did  she  receive  her  punishment,  where  she  had  acted  se 
great  a  part  of  her  crimes.  How  the  people  approved  oi  ftis  • 
glorious  action  of  destroying  a  tyrant,  this  chapter  tells  us  at  the  hst 
▼erse  * :  ^  And  ail  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  mi 
^  quiet,  after  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword.'  And  that  it 
may  appear  they  no  less  honoured  the  authors  of  such  actions,  tlm 
other  nations  did ;  as  in  his  life-time  they  obeyed  Jehoiada  as  a  king, 
so,  after  his  death,  for  the  good  he  had  done  in  Israel,  saith  tbe 
Scripture,  they  likewise  buried  him  amongst  the  kings. 

I  must  not  conclude  this  story,  without  observing  that  Jehoiada 
commanded,  that  whosoever  followed  Athaliah  should  be  put  to 
death ;  letting  us  see  what  they  deserve  that  are  confederates  wiA 
tyrants,  and  will  side  with  them,  and  but  appear  to  defend'  tiiem,  or 
allow  them  his  highness's  council,  his  junto,  and  the  aga's  of  bii 
janisaries,  may,  if  they  please,  take  notice  of  this,  and  repent,  lest 
they  likewise  perish.  And  likewise  his  highness's  chapladns,  and 
triers,  who  are  to  admit  none  into  the  ministry  that  will  preach 
liberty  with  the  gospel,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  observe,  that 
with  the  tyrant  fell  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  And  indeed,  none 
but  Baal's  priests  will  preach  for  tyrants.  And  certainly,  those 
priests  that  sacrifice  to  our  Baal,  our  idol  of  a  magistrate,  deserre 
as^well  to  be  hanged  bfeore  their  pulpits,  as  ever  Mattan  ^d  to  ftll 
before  his  altars. 

I  should  think  now  I  had  said  much  more  than  enough  to  tiie 
second  question,  and  should  come  to  the  third  and  last  I  proposed  in 
my  method ;  but  I  meet  with  two  objections  lying  in  my  way :  The 
first  is,  that  these  examples  out  of  Scripture  are  of  men  that  were 
inspired  of  God,  and  that  therefore  they  had  that  call  and  authority 
for  their  actions,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to ;  so  that  it  would  be 
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iftnsafe  for  us  to  draw  their  actions  into  examples^  except  we  had 
like\)lrlse  their  justifications  to  alledge. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  there  being  now  no  opposition  made 
to  the  gOYemment  of  his  highness,  that  the  people  following  their 
callings  and  traffick  at  home  and  abroad,  making  use  of  the  laws, 
and  appealing  to  his  highness's  courts  of  justice:  That  all  this 
argues  the  people's  tacit  consent  to  the  government ;  and  that  there, 
lore  now  it  is  to  be  reputed  lawful,  and  the  people's  obedience 
roluntary. 

To  the  first .  I  answer  with  learned  Milton,,  that  if  God  com- 
mahded  these  things,  it  is  a  sign  they  were  lawful,  and  are  commend. 
able.'^But  secondly,  as  I  observed  in  the  relations  themselves: 
Neitiieirlftimson  nor  Samuel  alledged  any  other  cause  or  reason  for 
what  they  did,  but  retaliation,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the  actions 
tiiemselves.  Nor  had  God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  wh^en  he 
slew  the  Egyptian ;  nor  did  Jehoiada  alledge  any  prophetical  au. 
ihoTity  or  other  call  to  do  what  he  did,  but  tiiat  common  call  which 
all  men  have,  to  do  aU  actions  of  justice  that  are  witiiin  their  power, 
when  the  ordinary  coulrse  of  justice  ceases. 

To  the  second  my  answer  is,  that  if  commerce  and  pleadings 
were  enough  to  argue  the  people's  consent,  and  give  tyranny,  the 
name  of  government;  there  was  never  yet  any  tyranny  of  many  weeks 
standing  in  this  world.  Certainly,  we  then  extremely  wrong  Calu 
gala  and  Nero  in  calling  them  tyrants,  and  they  were  rebels  that 
(sonspired  against  them;  except  we  will  believe,  that  all  the  while 
they  reigned,  in  Rome  they  kept  their  shops  shut,  and  opened  not 
their  temples,  or  their  courts.  We  are  likewise  with  no  less  absur* 
dity  to  imagine,  that  the  whole  eighteen  years  time,  which  Israel 
served  Eglon,  and  six  years  that  Athaliah  reigned,  the  Israelites 
quite  desisted  from  traifick,  pleadings,  and  ail  pnblick  acts  ;  other* 
wise  Ehud  and  Jehoiada  were  both  traitors,  the  one  for  killing  his 
king,  the  other  his  queen. 

Having  shewed  what  a  tyrant  is,  his  marks  and  practices,  I  can 
scarce  persuade  myself  to  say  any  thing  to  that  I  mad^  my  third 
question,  whether  the  removing  him  is  like  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
the  commonwealth  or  not  ?  For  methlnks  it  is  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  better  the  man  die,  or  the  imposthume  be  lanced,  or  the  gangrened 
limb  be  cut  off?  But  yet  there  be  some  whose  cowardice  and  avarice 
furnish  thetn  with  some  arguments  to  the  contrary ;  and  they  would 
fain  make  the  world  believe,  that  to  be  base  and  degenerate  is  to  be 
cautious  aud  prudent ;  and  what  is  in  truth  a  servile  fear,  they  falsly 
call  a  christian  patience.  It  will  not  be  therefore  amiss  to  make 
appear  that  there  is  indeed  that  necessity,  which  we  think  there  is, 
of  saving  the  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth,  if  possible,  by  de. 
stroying  the  wild  boar  that  is  broke  into  it.  We  have  already 
shewed  that  it  is  lawful,  and  now  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  expedient. 
First,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  to  be  under  a  tyrant  is  not  ii> 
be  a  commonwealth,  but  a  great  family,  consisting  of  master  and 
slaves.  Fir  bone,  servorum  nulla  est  unquam  civitas^  says  an  old 
poet^  ^  a  number  of  slaves  makes  not  a  city.'    So  that,  whilst  this 
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monster  lifes,  we  are  not  members  of  a  commonwealth,  bat  onlyUt 
liTing  tools  and  instruments,  which  he  may  employ  to  what  iue  he 
pleases.  Seroi  tua  est  fortuna^  ratio  ad  te  nihil^  says  anodier; 
<  thy  condition  is  a  slave's,  thou  art  not  to  inquire  a  reason  ;^  aor 
must  we  think  we  can  continue  long  in  the  condition  of  slares,  nd 
not  degenerate  into  the  habits  and  temper  that  are  natural  to  tint 
condition ;  our  minds  will  grow  low  with  our  fortune,  and  by  h&ag 
accustomed  to  liye  like  slaves,  we  shall  become  unfit  to  be  any  thing 
else.  Etiam  fera  animalia^  si  dausa  teneaSj  virtutis  obHoisamtur^ 
says  Tacitus :  ^  The  fiercest  creatures,  by  long  constraint,  lose  tbdr 
courage.'  And,  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon, '  The  blessing  of  iBsachar  aad 
^  that  of  Judahfall  not  upon  one  people,  to  be  asses  couching  nndetbuu 
^  dens,  and  to  haye  the  spirit  of  lions.'  And  with  their  courage  it  iiao 
wonder,  if  they  lose  their  fortune,  as  the  efiect  with  the  cause,  lod 
act  as  ignominiously  abroad,  as  they  suffer  at  home.  It  is  Machiml'l 
observation,  that  the  Roman  armies  that  were  always  victorious  under 
consuls,  all  the  while  they  were  under  the  slavery  of  the  Decemviri, 
never  prospered.  And  certainly  people  have  reason  to  fight  bat 
faintly,  where  they  are  to  gain  the  victory  against  themselves;  whea 
every  success  shall  be  a  confirmation  of  their  slavery,  and  a  new  link 
to  their  chain. 

But  we  shall  not  only  lose  our  courage,  which  is  a  useless  ind 
an  unsafe  virtue  under  a  tyrant,  but  by  degrees  we  shall,  after  Aa 
example  of  our  master,  all  turn  perfidious,  deceitful,  irreligioafl| 
flatterers  and  whatever  else  is  villainous  and  infiimous  in  mankindi 
See  but  to  what  degree  we  are  come  already.    Can  there  any  oath 
be  found  so  fortified  by  all  religious  ties,-  which  we  easily  find  not  a 
distinction  to  break,  when  either  profit  or  danger  persuades  us  t6 
it  ?   Do  we  remember  any  engagements,  or  if  we  do,  have  we  any 
shame  to  break  them  ?  Can  any  man  think  with  patience  upon  what 
we  have  professed,  when  he  sees  what  we  wildly  do^  and  tamelj' 
sufier  ?  What  have  we  of  nobility  amongst  us  but  die  name,  the  luu 
ury,  and  the  vices  of  it  ?  Poor  wretches,  these  that  now  carry  that 
title,  are  so  far  from  having  any  of  the  virtues,  that  should  grace, 
and  indeed  give  them  their  titles,  that  they  have  not  so  much  as  the 
generous  vices  that  attend  greatness,  they  have  lost  all  ambition  and 
indignation.     As  for  our  ministers  *;    what  haye  they,  or  iiL 
deed  desire  they,  of  their  calling  but  the  tythes?  How  do  these 
horrid  prevaricators  search  for  distinctions  to  piece  contrary  oatlif  ? 
How  do  they  rake  scriptures  for  flatteries,  and  impudently  apply 
them  to  his  monstrous  highness  ?  What  is  the  city  but  a  great  tame 
beast,  that  eats  and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides  it?  What  is  tiie 
thing  called  a  parliament,  but  a  mock ;    composed  of  a  people  that  ' 
are  only  suffered  to  sit  there,  because  they  are  known  to  have  no 
virtue,  after  the  exclusion  of  all  others  that  w^re  but  suspected  to 
have. any  ?  What  are  they  but  pimps  of  tyranny,  who  are  only  ear* 
ployed  to  draw  in  the  people  to  prostitute  their  liberty  ?  What  will 
not  the  army  fighit  for  ?    What  will  they  not  fight  against  i  Whafr 
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are  (bey  but  janlsaries,  slates  themseWes,  and  making  all  others  so  ? 
What  are  the  people  in  general  but  knaves,  fools,  and  cowards, 
principled  for  ease,  yice,  and  slavery  ?  This  is  our  temper,  this  ty. 
ranny  hath  brought  us  to  already ;  and  if  it  continues,  the  little  vir. 
tue  that  is  yet  left  to  stock  the  nation  must  totally  extinguish ;  and 
then  his  highness  hath  compleated  his  work  of  reformation;  and 
the  truth  is,  till  then,  his  highness  cannot  be  secure.  He  must  not 
endure  virtue,  for  that  will  not  endure  him.  He  that  will  maintain 
tyranny  must  kill  Brutus,  says  Machiavel.  A  tyrant,  says  Plato, 
must  dispatch  all  virtuous  persons,  or  he  cannot  be  safe;  so  that  he  is 
brought  to  that  unhappy  necessity,  either  to  live  amongst  base  and 
wicked  persons,  or  not  to  live  at  all. 

Nor  must  we  expect  any  cure  from  our  patience:  Inxanno  si  gli 
huomini^  say  Machiavel,  credendo  con  la  humilUa  vincere  la  super* 
hia.  Men  deceive  themselves  that  think  to  mollify  arrogjEuicy  with 
humility;  a  tyrant  is  never  modest  but  when  he  is  weak;  it  is 
in  the  winter  of  his  fortune,  when  this  serpent  bites  not ;  we  must 
-  not  therefore  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cozened  with  hopes  of  his  amend, 
ment;  for.  Nemo  unquam*  imperium  Jlagitio  quassitum  bonis  ar^ 
tibus  exercuiiy  Never  did  any  man  manage  th^  government  with  jus. 
tice  that  got  it  by  villainy.  The  longer  ti^e  tyrant  lives,  the  more  the 
tyrannical  humour  increases  in  him,  says  Plato,  like  those  beasts  that 
grow  more  cursed  as  they  grow  old.  New  occasions  daily  happen 
that  necessitate  them  to  new  mischiefs ;  and  he  must  defend  one  viL 
lainy  with  another. 

But  suppose  the  contrary  of  this,  and  that  his  highness  were  vi 

dominationis  convulsuSj  Sf  mutaiuSy  changed  to  the  better  by  great 

fortune,   of  which  he  gives  no  symptoms,  what,  notwitiistanding, 

could  be  more  miserable  than  to  have  no  other  security  for  our  liberty, 

no  other  law  for  our  safety,  than  the  will  of  a  man,  though  the  most 

just  living?  We  have  all  our  beast  within  us ;  and  whosoever,  says 

Aristotle^  is  governed  by  a  man  without  a  law,  is  governed  by  a  man 

and  by  a  beast,  ^  Etiam  si  non  sit  molestus  Dominus;  tamen  est 

^  miserrimum posse  si  velit^  says  Tully ;  ^though  a  master  does  not 

^  tyrannise,  yet  it  is  a  most  miserable  thing,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to 

^  do  so  if  he  will.'     If  he  be  good,  so  was  Nero  for  five  years ;  and 

how  shall  we  be  secure  that  he  will  not  change  ?  Besides  the  power, 

that  is  allowed  to  a  good  man,  we  may  be  sure  will  be  claimed  and 

taken  by  an  ill;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  good 

princes  to  abridge  their  own  power,  it  may  be  distrusting  themselves, 

bat  certainly  fearing  their  successors,  to  the  chance  of  whose  being 

virtuous,  they  would  not  hazard  the  welfare  of  their  people.     An 

unlimited  power  therefore  is  to  be  trusted  to  none,  which,  if  it  does 

not  find  a  tyrant,  commonly  makes-one ;  or,  if  one  uses  it  modestly^ 

it  18  no  argument  that  others  will ;  and  therefore  Augustus  Cesar 

must  have  no  greater  power  given  him  than  you  would  Iwve  Tit)eriu9 

take.     And  Cicero's  moderation  is  to  be  trusted  witii  a  considjeration^ 

fliat  there  are  others  to  be  consuls  as  well  as  he, 

•  TMit.  Hilt.  Lib.  i. 
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But  before  I  press  this  business  farther,  if  it  needs  be  any  fartto 
pressed,  that  we  should,  endeayour  to  rescue  the  honour,  the  t irtoe^ 
and  liberty  of  our  nation,  I  shall  an^er  to  some  few  objections  that 
have  occurred  to  me.    This  I  shall  do  very  briefly. 

Some  I  find  of  a  strange  opinion,  that  it  were  a  generous  and  a 
noble  action  to  kill  his  highness  in  the  field ;  but  to  do  it  prifatdy 
they  think  it  unlawful,  but  know  not  why ;  as  if  it  were  not  gene, 
rotts  to  apprehend  a  thief  till  his  sword  were  drawn,  and  he  in  a  poi. 
ture  to  defend  himself  and  kill  me.  But  these  people  do  not  consider 
that  whosoever  is  possessed  of  power,  any  time,  will  be  sure  to  en* 
gage  so  many  either  in  guilt,  or  profit,  or  both,  that  to  go  about  to 
til  row  him  out,  by  open  force,  will  very  much  hazard  the  total  rain 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  tyrant  is  a  deyil,  that  tears  the  body  in  the 
exorcising,  and  they  are  all  of  Caligula's  temper,  that  if  iiKBjf 
could,  tibey  would  have  the  whole  frame  of  nature  fall  win 
them..  It  is  an  opinion  that  deserves  no  other  refutation  ^bUL 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  itself;  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  ml 
to  destroy  a  tyrant  with  hazard,  blood,  and  confusion^  but  not 
without. 

Another  objection,  and  more  common,  is  the  fear  of  what  nnj 
succeed,  if  his  highness  were  removed.  One  would  thii^  the  world 
were  bewitched.  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch  where  I  shall  certainlj, 
perish  if  I  lie ;  but  I  refuse  to  be  helped  out  for  fear  of  falling  inftd 
another.  I  suffer  a  certain  misery  for  fear  of  a  contingent  one.  and 
let  the  disease  kill  me,  because  there  is  a  hazard  in  the  cure.  Is  not 
this  that  ridiculous  policy,  ne  moriarcy  mori^  to  die  for  fear  of  dyinjr? 
Sure  it  is  frenzy  not  to  desire  a  change,  when  we  are  sure  we  cannot 
be  worse :  et  non  incurrere  in  pericula^  ubi  quies  centi  porta  mebu 
untur* ;  and  not  then  to  hazard,  when  the  danger  and  the  misdu^ 
are  the  same  in  lying  still. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  general  to  all  Englishmen.  Now  I  ad- 
dress my  discourse  particularly  to  those  that  certainly  best  deserve 
that  nan^e,  ourselves,  that  have  fought,  however  unfortunately  for 
our  liberties,  under  this  tyrant ;  and  in  the  end,  cozened  by  his  oatb 
and  tears,  have  purchased  nothing  but  our  slavery  with  the  price 
of  our  blood.  To  us  particularly  it  belongs  to  bring  this  monster  to- 
justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments  of  his  villainy,  and 
sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that  is  due  to  himself  from  aQ 
good  men ;  others  only  have  their  liberty  to  vindicate,  we  our  libertf 
and  our  honour.  We  engaged  to  the  people  with  him,  and  to  A 
people  for  him,  and  from  our  hands  they  may  justly  expect  a  satit- 
faction  of  punishment,  seeing  they  cannot  have  that  of  performance. 
What  the  people  at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer,  will 
be  all  laid  at  our  doors;  for  only  we,  under  God,  have  the  power  to 
pull  down  this  Dagon  which  we  have  set  up ;  and,  if  we  do  it  noC| 
all  mankind  will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villainies  he  hathdone^ 
and  authors  of  all  to  come.  Shall  we  that  would  not  endure  a  king 
attempting  tyranny,  shall  we  suffer  a  professed  tyrant  I    we  that 
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re^Bted  the  lion  assuling  us,  shall  we  submit  to  th^  wolf  teaHng^  n$  ? 
If  there  be  no  remedy  to  be  found,  we  have  great  reason  to  exclaim, 
^  Utinam  fe  potius^  Carole j  retinuissemus  quam  hunc  habuissemusy 
^  non  quod  ulia  sit  optanda  servitus^  sed  quod  ex  dignitate  domini 
^  minus  turpis  est  conditio  seroi.  We  wish  we  had  rather  endur. 
^  ed  thee,  O  Charles,  than  ha?e  been  condemned  to  this  mean 
f  tyrant ;  not  that  we  desire  any  kind  of  slavery,  but  that  the 
'^•-quality  of  the  master  something  graces  the  condition  of  the  slaye.' 

But  If  we  consider  it  rightly,  what  our  duty,  our  engagements, 

-and  our  honour  exact  from  us,  both  our  safety  and  our  interest  ob. 

lige  us  to  ;.  and  it  is  as  unanswerable,  in  us,  to  discretion  as  it  is  to 

*^tirtue,  to  let  this  yiper  live  ;  for  first,  he  knows  yery  well  it  is  only 

V^  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  and  therefore  c^us  he  will  take 

mny  course  to  secure  himself;  he  is  conscious  to  himself  how  falsly 

4aid  perfidiously  he  hath  dealt  with  us ;  and  therefore  he  will  always 

>lear  that  from  our  revenge,  ^hich  he  knows  he  hath  so  well  de. 

•erred. 

Lastly,  He  knows  our  principles,  how  directly  contrary  they  are 

•to  that  arbitrary  power  he  must  govern  by,   and  therefore  he  may 

'reasonably  suspect,  that  we  that  have  already  , ventured  our   lives 

4lgain6t  tyranny,  will  always  have  the  will,  when  we  have  the  opportu. 

aity  to  do  the  same  again. 

'  These  considerations  will  easily  persuade  him  to  secure  himself  df 
'tBB,  if  we  prevent  him  not,  and  secure  ourselves  of  him.  He  reads  in 
'1m  practice  of  piety,  *  chi  drviene  patron^  &c.  '  He  that  makes  him. 
^  self  master  of  a  city,  that  hath  been  accustomed  to  liberty,  if  he  de. 
♦  itreys  it  not,  he  must  expect  to  be  destroyed  by  it.*  And  we  majr 
vead  too  in  the  same  author,  and  believe  him,  that  those  that  are  the 
occasion  that  one  becomes  powerful,  he  always  ruins  them,  if  they 
^mnttiie  wit  and  courage  to  secure  themselves. 

Now,  as  to  our  interest,  vve  must  never  expect  that  he  wiy  ever 

•tnist  those  that  he  hath  provoked,    and  fears;   he  will  be  sure 

to  keep  us  down,  lest  we  should  pluck  down  him.     'Tis  the  rale 

that  tyrants  observe  when  they  are  in  power,  never  to  make  much  use 

of  those  that  helped  them  to  it.    And  indeed  it  is  their  interest  abd 

'security  not  to  do  it ;  for  those  that  have  been  the  authors  of  their 

^greatness,  being  conscious  of  their  own  merit,  they  are  bold  with  the 

lyrant,  and  less  industrious  to  please  him ;  they  think  all  he  can  do 

'^for   them  is  their  due,  and  still  they  expect  more ;    and,    when 

tbey  fail  in  their "  expectations  (as  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  them) 

tiieir  disappointments  make  them  discontented,  and  their  discontents 

-dengerous.     Therrfore  all  tyrants  follow  the  example  of  Dionyslus', 

Wbo  was  said  to  use  his  friends  as  he  did  his  bottles :  when  he  had  use 

'Ibr  them,  he  kept  theni  by  him ;  when  he  had  none,  that  they  should 

.  not  trouble  him  and  lie  in  his  way,  he  hung  them  up. 

But  to  conclude  this  already  over-long  paper,  let  every  man,  to 
whom  God  hath  given  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  be  persuaded 
by  his  honour^  his  safety,  his  own  good  and  his  country's^  and  indeed 

•  Marh.Pr.  cap.  b. 
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the  duty  he  owes  to  his  generation,  and  to  mankind,  to  ^ndeRfoaty 
by  all  rational  means,  to  free  the  world  of  this  pest.  Let  not  cither 
nations  have  the  occasion  to  think  so  meanly  of  us,  as  if  we  retolfed 
to  sit  still  and  have  our  ears  bored,  or  that  any  dikconragemeDts  or 
disappointments  can  ever  make  us  desist  from  attempting  owr  liberty, 
till  we  have  purchased  it,  either  by  this  monster's  deaA,  or  by  our 
own.  Our  nation  is  not  yet  so  barren  of  virtue,  that  we  want  noUt 
examples  to  follow  amongst  ourselves.  The  brave  Sindercomb  hitk 
shewed  as  great  a  mind  as  any  old  Rome  could  boast  of;  and,  had  k 
lived  there,  his  name  had  been  registered  with  Brutus  and  Cato,  ui 
he  had  had  his  statues  as  well  as  they. 

But  I  will  not  have  so  sinister  an  opinion  of  ourselves  (as  littlo^ 
neresity  of  slavery  hath  left  us)  as  to  tiiihk  so  great  a  rirtue  camraat 
its  monuments  even  amongst  us.  Certainly  in  every  Tirtaoui  miad 
there  are  statues  reared  to  Sindercomb.  Whenever  we  read  the  ekgitt 
of  those  that  have  died  for  their  country ;  when  we  admire  those  gnit 
examples  of  magnanimity,  that  have  tired  tyrant's  cruelties;  wlwi  . 
we  extol  their  constancy,  whom  neither  bribes  nor  terrors  could  miki 
betray  their  friends ;  it  is  then  we  erect  Sindercomb  statues,  and  en* 
grave  him  monuments ;  where  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind,  we  justly  make  an  epitaph  for  him ;  and,  though  thetyrut 
caused  him  to  be  smothered,  lest  the  people  should  hinder  an  opea 
murder,  yet  he  will  never  be  able  either  to  smother  his  memory,  or 
bis  own  villainy.  His  poison  was  but  a  poor  and  common  deike 
to  impose  only  on  those  that  understood  not  tyrants  practices,  and 
are  unacquainted,  if  any  be,  with  his  cruelties  and  falshoods.  He  wmj 
therefore,  if  he  please,  take  away  the  stake  from  Sindercomb's  gnri^ 
and,  if  he  have  a  mind  it  should  be  known  how  he  died,  let  him  leid 
thither  the  pillows  and  feather  beds  with  which  Barkstead  and  Irfi 
hangman  smothered  him.  But  to  conclude,  let  not  this  monster  thiik 
himself  the  more  secure  that  he  hath  suppressed  one  great  spirit;  *  hi 
may  be  confident  that  Longuspost  ilium  aequitur  ordo  idemptki^ 
Hum  decus* 

There  is  a  great  roll  behind,  even  of  those  that  are  in  his  own  m* 
ter.rolls,  and  are  ambitious  of  the  name  of  the  deliverers  of  their 
icountry ;  and  they  know  what  the  action  is  that  will  purchase  it  Hb 
bed,  his  table,  is  not  secure,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  other  goudl 
to  defend  him  against  his  own.  Death  and  destruction  pursue  his 
where.ever  he  goes ;  they  follow  him  every  where,  like  his  feUiV 
travellers,  and  at  last  they  will  come  upon  him  like  armed  wfB^ 
*  Darkness  is  hid  in  his  secret  places,  a  fire  not  blown  shall  codsom 
'  him ;  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  diat  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.  He  ihsU 
^  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  a  bow  of  steel  ^  shall  strike  his 
^  through ;  because  he  hath  oppressed  and  forsaken  the  poor;  becamt 
^  lie  hath  violently  taken  away  the  house  which  he  bnilded  not;^  We 
fluty  be  confident,  and  so  may  he,  that  e're  long  all  this  sludl  ht 
accomplished:   'For  tlie  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  shorty  and  Ae 

*  And  wbat  may  Cecil  and  Toop  expect  for  Uieir  treacheiyand  pctjuiy  f 
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^jfff  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment.  Though  his  Excellent  * 
'  Boont  up  to  tiie  heavens,  and  his  head  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  yet 
<  he  shall  perish  like  his  own  dung^  They  that  have  seen  him  shall 
^mjy  where  is  he?' 

POSTSCRIPT. 
rCmrteous  Reader,  ' 

'EacFECT  another  sheet  or  two  of  paper  of  this  subject,  if  I  escape 
Ae  tyrant's  hands,  although  he  gets  (in  the  interim)  the  crown  upoa 
Ui  head ;  which  he  hath,  underhand,  put  his  confederates  on  to  pe# 
tition  his  acceptance  thereof. 
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X  HE  dreadful  apprehension  of  a  future  being,  to  a  soul  so  ill 
pnpared,  and  the  terrors  of  conscience  under  the  visitation  of  heaven^ 
^  of  that  sad  weight,  that  no  thought  can  imagine,  but  his  that 
I^Nuis  under  it.  When  I  turn  my  eyes  inward,  I  can  look  upon 
)&Jfleif,  as  no  other  than  the  unhappiest  of  men,  loaded  with  infamy, 
I^ry,  imprisonment,  and  almost  despair,  but,  above  all,  with  the 
^ersal  hatred,  of  a  kingdom ;  so  universal,  that  I  stand  the  very 
^er  of  shame,  whilst  every  tongue  that  reviles,  each  eye  that  loathSf 
M  every  finger  that  points,  seems  to  terminate  in  miserable  me* 
«nch  is  my  hard  fate,  and  such  my  serious  reflexions,  that  I  believe, 
M  my  faults  been  ten.fold  greater  than  they  are,  it  was  impossible 
^me  to  disoblige  mankind,  in  all  my  exalted  glory,  but  half  so 
^nch  as  I  have  pleased  them  in  my  fall :  So  naturally  lovely,  in  the 
fiiglish  eyes,  does  the  distress  and  ruin  of  tottering  greatness  look, 
Were  they  seem  but  just. 

But  all  these  accumulated  calamities  are  but  my  lightest  burthen; 
pr^alas!  how  justly,  and  more  sadly  mad,  I  cry  out  with  falling 
Wolsey,  '  Had  I  served  my  God  with  half  that  zeal  I  served  my 
^  king,  he  would  not  have  left  me  thus  wretched,*  Wretched 
''Jfleedl  when  my  weakness  of  body  calls  me  to  consider,  how 
''^r  1  may  stand  to  that  tribunal,   before  which  the  proudest  of 

.^  B0  haUi  BOW  l«ft  tbat  UUe/9r  Higbneu^  andwJU  thprtly  ltat«  thu  6k  VLvui.,-. 
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earthly  j«4gM,  potentates,  and  prinbet  tremble.  The  wunmii 
ficm  that  terrible  judge  is  sack  an  alamii,  that  wluit  would  I  i^ 
if  possible,  to  soften  that  almighty  justice,  tluit  stands  anM 
against  me?  Could  the  confession  of  my  crimes  make  the  IcMt 
part  of  their  atonement,  how  happy  should  I  think  myself  'in  a* 
bosoming  my  whole  soul,  even  to  my  secretest  and  miniital 
thoughts  ?  The  sense  of  which  makes  me  borrow  from  my  pifai 
these 'few  faTOurable,  though  distracted  minutes,  to  use  that  candsv 
and  opennessf  before  I  leave  the  world,  that  may  recondle  it,  I 
possible,  amongst  all  its  odium  and  aversion,  to,  at  least^  one  chiiL 
table  thought  of  me. 

But,  alas !  before  I  come  to  the  sad  narratire  of  those  numeww 
ills  I  have  committed ;  before  I  launch  down  into  that  deep  torniC^ 
my  aking  heart  and  sad  remembrance  lead  me  up  to  the  fotal  fooirfiiSi 
head,  from  whence  they  took  their  rise ;  and  there,  to  my  confinioi, 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  my  crimes  are  scarce  jm>  black,  as  At 
polluted  source  they  sprung  from.  For,  whereas  ambition,  interol^ 
honours,  those  smiling  court-beams,  the  common  ignes  faMf  m 
those  gaudier  snares,  that  mislead  the  wandering  steps  of  otii^  flt 
fending  statesmen ;  I  cannot  but  shamefully  confess,  tiiat  a  idler  nl 
aootier  coal,  rancour  and  malice,  warped  me  crooked. 

The  two  famous  occasions  of  my  rising  spleen,  and  bittemM  of 
epirit,  proceeded  from  the  parliament's  bringing  me  \ipon  my  kiMS 
for  my  abhorring  of  petitions;  and,  next,  the  City  of  LmdoaK 
turning  me  out  of  my  recordership. 

The  anger,  the  rage,  the  spight  I  conceived  at  this  double  disgrsee 
and  affront,  was  the  first  accursed  gall  that  poisoned  me ;  a  roeot 
ment  that  struck  me  so  deep,  and  so  cankered  every  faculty  of  Sf 
soul,  that  what  is  it  I  did  not  study,  contrive,  and  plot  to  be  ft» 
Tenged  ?  I  profess,  in  the  agony  of  my  thought,  I  was  a  hnadrel 
times  not  only  thinking,  but  resolving,  if  no  other  means,  to  tni 
wizard,  to  wreak  my  malice  upon  my  enemies,  had  my  small  bdU 
(heaven  forgive  me)  of  either  a  God  or  a  devil,  persuaded  me  fteh 
was  any  such  creature  as  a  witch,  or  such  an  art  as  sorcery. 

As  for  that  damned  town  of  London,  not  Cataline,  against  (Md 
Rome,  was  half  so  sworn  a  foe,  as  I,  against  that  insolent  proud  dtf* 
Really  and  sincerely,  I  could  willingly  and  heartily,  out  of- my  owl 
^cket,  though  I  sold  my  last  rag  in  the  world,  have  been  myself  it 
die  charge  of  a  new  monument,  so  I  had  had  but  the  pleasure  ef  t 
aecond  same  occasion  of  building  it.  Nay,  verily,  I  envied  the  U» 
of  the  old  Erostratus,  and  th&t  more  modern  worthy,  Hubart;  wd 
fbuld  have  wished  my  own  name,  though  at  the  price  of  his  desdof} 
engraven  in  the  very  room  of  that  wisely  rasedu>ut  inscripti<m,  oaii 
glorious  occasion. 

It  was  then,  alas !  edged  and  enraged  with  a  mortal  hate,  and  l& 
avowed  vengeance  against  that  accursed  and  detested  cily,  and  moft 
detested  parliaments,  with  two  such  meritorious  qualifications.  Itp^ 
plied  myself  to  the  once  great  Coleman's  greater  master,  at  that  tioi 
aa  early,  and  indeed  almost  governing  pilot  at  the  helm ;  hoA  io- 
'faUible  recommendations  to  entitle  mo  to  the  ld§jiwU  hopea  of  As 
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moBt  exalted  Itonours,    In  short,  I  entered,  listed^  and  8Wor#  myself 
.€iigiiieer  general  under  that  leading  hj$ro's  banneni ;  and  how  hngged|^- 
aiui  how  embraced,  my  succeeding  almost  delugo  of  good  fottuna^ 
glories,  and  preferments,  will  sufficiently  testify. 

-  And,  though  the  world  has  sometimes  wondered,  at  so  sudden  a 
rise,  as,  in  little  more  than  seren  years,  to  mount  from  a  Finsbnry 
petty.fogfi;er,  to  a  Lord  High.Chancellor  of  England ;  from  bawling. 
m,%  a  hedge-court-bar  for  a  iiye  shillings  fee,  to  sit  equity^rifer,  with 
len-thousand  pounds  per  annum^  besides  presents  and  brib<»  uiw 
accountable,  honestly  gotten.    Bat,  alas !  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of 
niankind,  and  suppress  their  astonishment  at  so  unprecedented  aa 
advance,  I  must  assure  them,  that  as  no  history  affords  a  parallel  of 
-sach  a  crown.faYOurite  as  myself;  so  no  age  ever  yielded  such  a  true 
.  cirown^rudge  neither,  to  deserve  those  favours.     Alas!  my  darling' 
>  fortune  moved  not  half  so  rapid,  as  my  dearer  counsels  drove ;  and 
all  the  caresses  of  my  glory  were  thought  but  the  poorest  mead  and 
i«ward  of  those  services  tliat  gained  them. 

Bat,  to  recite  my  fatal  particulars.  Upon  my  first  entrance  (as  I 
was  saying)  of  engineer.general,  our  first  great  attack  was  against 
the  charter  of  London ;  and,  to  tlie  honour  of  my  premier  efibr^ 
-  what  by  our  terrible  deaduloing  quo  wwrranto^  my  own  invented 
|)atterlng  ram,  planted  agtiinst  tl^m  at  Westminster,  and  the  Tower* 
liill  guns  removed,  and  mounted  against  them  on  the  Tower  battle* 
ments ;  we  soon  reduced  that  imperious  town,  to  almost  as  intire  a 
subjection  and  vassalage,  as  our  own  hearts,  and  our  Roman  friends^ 
aould  wish.  , 

;  Next,  for  these  prerogative^rampers,  those  checkmates  of  crowns^ 
called  parliaments,  there  our  triumph  was  absolute ;  we  prorogued 
^r  dissolved,  and  danced  them  from  pillar  to  post,  from  Westminster 
io  Oxford,  &;c.  at  pleasure ;  and  heaven  knows,  with  timely,  prudent, 
and  wise  care,  to  hush  their  too  impudently  inquisitive  curiosity 
into  our  Coleman's  packets,  our  Le  Chaise  and  Lewis  intrigues,  and 
ihe  rest  of  our  Popish  plots  and  cabals ;  and  all,  God  knows,  liitld 
f  nough  to  keep  our  cloven  foot  undiscovered. 

Flushed  with  such  prosperous  success,  even  in  my  infant  mischiefs^ 
what  was  it  that  I  either  staggered  or  shrunk  at  f  My  temptations  so 
allured  me,  my  rewards  so  dazzled  me,  and  my  felicity  so  hardened 
me,  that  moderation,  reluctance,  or  humanity,  were  only  so  many 
manacle^  and  shackles,  that  my  impatient  soul  threw  off  with 
disdain. 

^  Who,  alas !  but  I,  with  so  much  unrelenting  and  pitiless  barbarit]^, 
triumphed  in  the  blood  of  those  poor  miserable  western  wretches; 
and  sangained  ray  very  ermins  in  their  gore,  till  even  the  air,  with 
the  noisomeness  of  their  carcasses,  stunk  almost  asmuch,  if  possible^ 
as  the  very  name  of  Jefieries  their  butcher  ?  Yes,  and  1  acted  by  the 
commissioning  vengeance  that  sent  me  thither,  to  inform  the  heretick 
enemies  of  Rome,  how  much  their  blood  tickles  when  it  streams;  and 
it>  let  them  kno^  by  the  sample  of  my  hand,  how  keen  is  a  Popish 
cdge-tooL 
'  :i  5 
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Was  it  not  I  too,  that  with  so  much  cunning  and  artifice,  and  tf 
BO  many  rhetorical  high.treason  flourishes,  wheedled  poor  ComiflJi 
to  a  gibbet,  and  Russel  to  a  scaffold  ?  Yes,  and  it  was  a  master.piece! 
to  give  the  trembling  world  a  timely  warning  what  Protestant  zeal 
must  trust  to,  when  Popish  malice  is  pleased  to  be  angry ;  and  to 
convince  how  easily  can  a  Jesuitical  engine  wire^draw  guilt,  where 
Popish  rancour  is  resolved  to  destroy. 

Who  dissolved  all  the  charters,  and  new^rbelled  all  the  corpou 
rations,  but  Jefferies  ?  And  why,  but  to  prepare  them  to  understand 
that,  what  with  our  quo  warrmUo^Sj  and  the  rest  of  our  modelling 
tools,  we  were  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  parliaments  a  l€umode  it 
Taree^  and  their  dragoon.reformers  too,  soon  after. 
-  Who  invented  that  insnaring  command  to  the  bishops,  of  rpidiiig 
the  declaration,  and  put  their  refusal  to  the  stretch  of  high  mis- 
demeanor, if  not  high  treason,  but  the  chancellor  ?  And  why,  thmk 
you,  but  to  satisfy  them  what  Romish  eye  sores  are  the  Protestut 
lawn-sleeves  ;  and  that  they  shall  want  neither  ju sties  nor  stumbling 
blocks  to  trip  their  heels  up,  and  their  heads  off  too,  when  they  stuj 
In  our  way  ? 

.  Who  but  the  great  Jefferies,  in  defiance  of  the  very  fundamentals 
of  human  society,  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  fiioe  of 
Magna  Charta  itself,  got  the  Bishop  of  London  silenced  and  sns. 
pended,  without  so  much  as  that  universal  and  common  right,  sacred 
even  amongst  heathens  and  infidels,  viz.  the  privilege  of  makiof 
either  plea  or  defence,  condemned,  untried,  and  unheard  ?  Yes,  I  did 
it ;  to  instruct  the  world  what  feeble  cobweb-lawn  are  the  bonds  of 
justice,  law,  liberty,  common.right,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial 
Popish  Sampson  Agonistes  ? 

-  Was  it  not  I  too,  by  my  ecclesiastick,  high.commission  supremacy, 
not  only  against  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  university,  but  tbe 
positive  laws  of  the  laud,  turned  Maudlin.College  into  a  seminary  of 
Jesuits,  and,  in  spight  of  that  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  act  of  uniformity,  converted  a  collegiate  chapel,  into  a  mass, 
house  ?  And  by  the  same  justice,  might  not  every  collegiate,  cathe. 
dral,  and  parochial  church  have  had  the  same  conversion  ?  And  both 
the  fountains  of  religion  and  learning,  the  mother  universities,  been 
deprived  of  all  her  Protestant  sons,  and  re-peopled  with  the  whola 
race  of  St.  Omer,  and  Salamanca  ? 

Who  did  all  this  ?  The  Chancellor!  yes,  and  he  saved  the  Churci 
of  England,  and  the  whole  English  liberty,  by  it.  The  nation  was 
lulled  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  tliey  wanted  such  thunder- 
claps, and  such  a  Boanerges,  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethai^. 

With  these  serious  reflexions,  that  these  rapid  and  violent  motions 
.  of  the  Romish  cause,  are,  and  have  been  the  destruction  of  it ;  who 
'  has  been  the  Protestants  champion,  but  I  ?  Who  has  gulled  off  the 
vizor  from  the  scarlet  whore,  and  exposed  the  painted  Babylon 
prostitute,  but  I  ?  And  if  I  drove  like  Jehu,  it  was  only  to  the  cmi. 
fusion  of  a  Jezabel.  Who  called  in  the  deliverer  of  our  church  and 
laws,  that  second  Hannibal,  that  mighty  Nassau,  but  Jefferies? 
Who  has  re-mounted  the  sinking  glory  of  our  temples,  till  their 
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-  plaaeles  shall  kiss  heaven,  but  Jefferies?  Who  has  united  two  such 
formidable  Protestant  neighbours  with  that  eternal  link  of  interest,  aa 
shall  render  us  once  more  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  terror  of  the 
world?  Who  but  Jefferies,  and  Jefferies'i  conduct,  has  joined  thosa 
naval  forces,  those  floating  walls,  that  shall  one  day  mew  up  that 
French  antichristian  monster,  till  in  despight  and  despair,  he  burst 
bis  soul  out  at  his  fistula  ? 

In  fine,  Who  has  cut  off  the  very  entail  of  Popery  and  slavery 
from  three  happy  kingdoms,  but  Jefieries  ?  Three  kingdoms  did  I 
say  ?  Yes,  possibly  has  laid  that  foundation  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
as  shall  perhaps  one  day  make  her  over-top  the  seven  proud  hills,  and 
strike  her  dagger  into  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

With  this  confession  of  my  crimes,  which,  under  the  afflicting  hand 
^f  heaven,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  ihe  world,  I  beseech  my 
eneBiies  themselves  so  to  represent  my  case,  as  that  at  least,  ^  Out  of 
^  the  devourer  may  come  forth  meat;  and  out  of  the  strong,  sweet* 
'  ness:*  And,  by  balancing  the  services  of  my  actions  against  the  guilt 
*  of  them,  give  me  some  small  dawn  of  hope,  that  the  approaching  par. 
liament,  my  judges,  my  accusers  themselves,  may  be  softened  into 
soiqe  commiseration,  and  forgiveness..  I  assure  them,  if  heaven 
spare  me  life  to  ask  it,  they  shall  want  neither  confession,  discovery, 
nor  contrition,  to  obtain  their  absolution.  And  black  as  I  am,  I  beg, 
even  my  most  hard-hearted  adversaries,  to  consider,  that  still  I  am 
not  blacker  than  Judas.  And  alas !  there  was  some  merit  even  in 
Judas ;  for  there  wanted  his  betraying  of  his  God,  for  the  saving  of 
the  world. 
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AT  THE  GREAT  CONVENTION  AT    WESTMINSTER. 

liondon,   printed  for  Joseph  Watts,   at  th^   Angel  in  St.  Paul's 
Church.yard,  1689.     Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 


I.  JL  HAT  Ireland  is  part  of  the  dominions  of  England^  and  a 
kiftgdom  subordinate  to  it. — This  appears  not  only  by  the  appeals 
fliat  are  made  from  the  Chancery  there,  to  the  House  of  Lords  here^ 
and  by  writ  of  error  from  the  King%Bench  there  to  the  King's., 
Bench  here ;  but  also  by  the  patents  which  often  pass  under  the 
gt^^t  se^l  of  England,  for  lands,  honours,  and  offices  in  Ireland,  an4 
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by  the  obligation  which  an  English  act  of  parliament  lays  on  Irefaod^ 
when  it  is  particularly  named. 

li.  That  the  Croum  of  England  hath  good  title  to  Iretani^ 
Not  only  by  descent  from  E^a,  daughter  of  Dermond  Mac  Moroi^ 
Ring  of  Leioster,  whose  ancestors  were  monarchs  of  Ireland ;  but 
also  by  lawful  conquest  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  repeated  oaAs 
and  Toluntary  submissions  of  the  Irish  potentates  and  gentry  in  aU 
ages,  and  by  several  statutes  f)i  recognition,  and  acts  of  parliameit 
in  that  kingdom,  and  by  above  five-hundred  years  prescription. 

III.  That  whoever  hath  the  Crown  of  England^  is^  ipso  fado^ 
Sovereign  of  Ireland;  and  to  levy  itar^  against  such  person^  it 
Irea^on.-— This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  first  assertion :  and 
besides  what  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  11  Hen.  VH.  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  it  was  so  at  conu 
mon  law,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  in  reason ;  for  there  is.  Att 
correlation  between  protection  and  allegiance,  that  they  must  siand 
and  fall  together,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  case,  betweeir 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ^r  any  other  part  of  the  dominioniof 
the  crown  of  England. 

IV.  That  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  have  alwt^s  hccB 
zealously  concerned  for  ^  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  present' 
Hon  of  Ireland. — ^This  appears  by  the  many  subsidies  and  other  aids, 
they  have  in  all  ages  given  towards  the  support  of  that  kingdom  *  for 
Ireland  was  always  a  charge  to  England,  until  the  act  of  settlfflDeiit 
was  made:  it  cost  this  kingdom  near  three.hundred  thonsaad 
pounds  per  annum  for  some  years  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign ;  and 
the  rebellion,  in  1641,  drained  England  of  some  millions  of  money, 
and  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and  yet  all  this  was  well  spent 
because, 

V.  Without  the  subjection  of  Ireland^  England  cannot  JhurisL 
andf  perhaps^  not  subsist, — For  every  harbour  in  Munster  would  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  England,  than  either  Sallee  or 
Algiers  ever  was,  that  island  being  so  situate,  that  England  cannot 
trade  with  Spain,  the  Levant,  Africa,  the  East.Indies  or  the  West, 
without  sailing  almost  in  view  of  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  so  tiiat 
England  must  traftick  at  vast  disadvantage,  hazard,  and  charge  in 
armed  and  double-manned  vessels,  or  with  great  convoys.  "Add  to 
this,  that  Ireland  would  be  always  in  close  league  with  the  enemies 
of  England,  and  yearly  supply  a  vast  number  of  able  bodies  ta 
annoy  it. 

*  VI.  That  Ireland  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  it  is  now  ^— 
For  the  confederacy  was  never  so  general  before,  the  Irish  never  had 
such  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  never  had  the  city  o( 
Dublin,  they  never  had  the  whole  kingdom  in  their  possession,  or  on. 
der  their  power ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  ^hey  neve^had 
the  colour  or  pretence  of  authority  before  this  time. 

VII.  That  the  Protestants  thcre^  unless  speedily  relieved,  mud 
necessarily  be  ruined. — For  the  Irish,  having  no  money  cannot 
support  their  vast  army,  without  free  quarter  on  the  English.  Add 
to  this,  the  decay  and  full  stop  of  trade,  and  the  many  other  insup- 
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Portable  difficulties  they  labour  underhand  their  ruin ^11  a^pewr 
iueyitable  without  present  relief. 

yill.  That  no  people  in  the  world  are  in  so  miserable  a  eontU^ 
Hon  as  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.^^Yor  they  are  not  only  insulted 
over  by  their  own  servants,  and  in  a  certain  way  of  beggary,  but  Ktm 
also  in  continual  fear,  and  under  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred. 

IX.  That  the  English  go'oernment  hath  been  easy  and  faoourabk^ 
ie  the  hish.'-^And  this  evidently  appears  by  one  slight  instance^ 
viz.  That  the  grand  jury,  and  the  whole  county  of  Cork,  had 
more  trouble  and  charge  to  get  rid  of  two  Irish  attomies  in  th^ 
sheriffs  court,  and  at  last  could  not  effect  it,  than  the  Irish  have  bad, 
to  turn  out  most  of  the  civil  and  military  Protestant  officers  in  that 
kingdom,  though  some  of  them  had  good  patents  for  their  places  ; 
and  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Irish  never 
wanted  such  friends  at  Whitehall,  as  made  their  affairs  run  glib  in  all 
courts  of  judicature,  and  elsewhere. 

X.  T%at^  nevertheless^  many  of  the  Irish^  and  some  degeneratet 
JBnglishy  would  rather  live  under  any  government  than  that  of 
England. — And  this  happens  partly  from  the  difference  of  humours^ 
manners,  and  custbms  between  them  and  us,  and  partly,  because 
ihey  look  up  on  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  subsequent 
confiscations  to  be  injurious,  and  think  a  foreigner  would  restore 
them ;  but  chiefly  this  aversion  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference 
hi  religion,  they  conceiving  us  to  be  obstindte  incorrigible  hereticks, 
and  therefore  th^y  have  often  invited  the  Pope,  French,  and-  Spaniard^ 
to  accept  ol*  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

XI.  That  tenJhousand  English^  vsell  furnished  and  conduded^ 
peoer  teere,  nor  never  can  be  beaten  by  the  Irish  in  that  kingdom,-^ 
The  first  assertion  is  true,  and  the  second  is  rational ;  for,  allowing 
tiie  Irish  gentry  to  be  brave  enough,  yet  the  commoners  have  not 
courage  or  skill  equal  to  the  English,  or  near  it ;  nor  can  the  Irtshr 
keep  more  than  ten  or  twelve.thousand  meu  together  any  long  time, 
for  want  of  forage  and  other  necessaries.  ' 

XII.  However^  less  than  fifteen^  or  perhaps  twenty Jhousamt 
men,  ought  not  now  to  attempt  Ireland ;'^hecaMse  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  descents  in  several  places ;  and,  when  garisons,  and 
other  necessary  detachments,  are  deducted,  there  will  not  remain 
above  ten  or  twelve-thousand  for  the  field. 

XIII.  If  these  twentyUhousand  were  divided  into  three  bodies^ 
in  ail  probability  there  would  be  none^  or  very  weak  and  short 
resistance. — For  if  four.thousand  landed  in  Ulster,  six-thousand  m 
Munster,  and  ten.thousand  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  the  Irish 
would  b^  distracted,  and  not  know  where  to  turn ;  for  they  have 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  capable  to  make  three  distinct  armies  ;• 
eiEperience  will  manifest,  that,  in  that  case,  finding  themselves  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  Tyrconnel  would  retire  io  Athlone,  and  thence 
fo  Galway,  and,  in  the  first  ship  he  could  get,  shift  for  himself  as 
well  as  he  2ould. 

XIV.  However^  reasonable  conditions  should  not  be  denied  them, 
tfth^  uiU  submit  quietly. -^Yor^  besides  that  it  may  prevent  aracb 
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miscbief,  aod  saye  ihe  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  it  is  unchristian  to 
force  them  to  desperation  ;  they  should  have  indemnity  for  what  ii 
past^  and  a  connivance  at  the  priiate  exercise  of  their  religion,  bv  a 
competent  number  of  priests,  for  the  future.  This  offer  justifies  oor 
moderatidn,  and,  if  refused,  leaves  them  without  excuse. 

XV.  Whatever  conditions  are  offered  them,  wiU  be  rejected  &r 
postponed,  unless  backed  with  a  sufficient  force.^^For  they  are  in 
hopes  of  aid  from  France,  and  have  very  little  foresight  of  what  if 
future.  It  is  not  unusual  amongst  them,  to  defy  one  dsiy  what  ihsf 
tremble  fit  the  next.  It  has  been  always  a  principal  maxim  iultlHir 
politicks,  to  procrastinate  and  delay  their  submission,  in  hopes  ef 
imaginary  succours,  until  they  plunged  themselves  sometimes  into  i 
sea  of  misery,  and  it  looks  as  if  their  destiny  inclines  that  way  now, 

XVI.  That  the  Irish  estates  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge 
qf  reducing  them  to  their  duty. — For  often  millions  of  plantatkNu 
acres  of  land^  which  there  are  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  haye  a  foniA 
part,  which,  to  be  purchased,  is  worth  three  millions  of  pounds. 

XVII.  Thai  the  Protestants  are  already  dammfied  to  thai  vake, 
0nd  in  three  months  more  will  suffer  as  much  a^atn.-— For,  besidv 
the  interruption  in  trade  and  business,  bad  debts,  and  the  particular 
wrongs  and  injuries  done  them,  the  losses  of  thoise  that  were  forced 
to  0y  to  England  and  elsewhere,  the  very  land  is  one  third  pirt 
lessened  in  the  yearly  value ;  and  the  two  thirds  remaining  aie  not 
worth  so  many  years  purchase  by  a  third  part,  as  they  were  aims 
1684.  For  example,  three-hundred  per  ^npum,  at  twelve  yesn 
purchase,  being  three.thousand  six.hundred  pounds,  is  now  bat 
two..hundred  pounds,  at  eight  years  purchase,  which  is  one^iioo- 
sand  six.hundred  pounds. 

XVI II.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  eternally  ruined,  jf 
it  were  not  for  the  glorious  atchievements  of  the  Prince  of  Ofi^e, 
—For,  if  they  are  in  so  ill  condition  at  this  day,  in  what  case  would 
they  have  been,  if  France  had  leisure  and  means  to  assist  the  IM^ 
and  England  (in  a  civil  war)  not  able  to  relieve  t]ie  Protestuti 
there  ? 

XIX.  The  policy  and  true  scheme  of  government  was  tofallj/ 
overturned  in  Ireland'—r^ or  where  reason  and  the  interest  of  £iig^ 
land  required,  that  the  English  colony  should  be  protected  by  sa 
English  army ;  and  whereas  a  Protestant  parliament  in  Ireland  hid 
raised  a  great  revenue  to  the  crown,  mostly  paid  by  Protestants,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  Protestant  army,  on  the  quite  contrary,  thit 
army  was  disbanded,  with  circumstances  as  bad  as  the  fact,  and 
Papists  introduced  to  guard  us  against  themselves ;  and  Irish  broo^ 
to  garison  within  those  walls,  that  were  purposely  built  to  keep  then 
out. 

XX.  The  law  was  likezoise  subverted. —  For  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  law  being  resolved  into  trials  by  jury,  when  tiie 
judge,  sheriff,  jury,  witness  and  party  were  all  of  a  piece,  andtbat 
in  a  country  where  perjury  is  so  frequent,  that  Irish  eyidence  ii 
becppie  proverbially  scandalous,  what  could  an  English  Protestant 
expept,  but  that  many  notorious  murders  should  pass  unpunisbed| 
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vanj  forged  deeds  should  be  tramped  up,  and  many  hundreds  of 
English  Indicted,  drawn  in  question,  and  prosecuted,  without  so 
much  as  a  probability,  or  colour  of  truth  ? 

XXI.  These  injuries  would  have  been  perpeiwtted  and  legiUm 
matedf  and  our  religion  and  nation  destro^d  there  by  tov.-^ 
For  they  dissohred  all  corporations,  on  forged  or  frivolous  pretences, 
and  in  so  precipitate  a  manner,  that  they  did  not  give  competent 
time  to  draw,  much  less  to  review  the  pleadings.  They  projected  to 
call  the  eldest  sons  of  Popish  noblemen  by  writ,  and  so  made  them, 
■elves  sure  of  both  houses  of  an  Irish  parliament. 

XXI  I.  That  the  disbanded  Protestant  officers  deserve^ and  arejii 
to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Ireland — ^They  deserve  it,  and  all 
the  countenance  that  can  be  shewn  them,  because  they  have  suffered 
mach  (and  few  people  consider  how  much)  merely  for  their  religion 
and  country.  And  diey  are  fit,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  are,  beyond  objection, 
zealous  in  this  cause. 

XXIJI.  That  the  prince  wants  neither  courage,  conduct,  repula^ 
tion,  or  zeal. — His  attempt  in  England  manifested  his  courage,  his' 
success  demonstrated  his  conduct,  and  confirmed  his  reputation;  jmd, 
for  the  rest,  the  same  motives,  that  induced  him  to  come  hither, 
are  still  in  being,  and  will  prevail  to  advance  his  victorious  arms  to 
Ireland. 

XXIV.  There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  settled  legal  authority 
and  money, — For,  though  necessity  justifies  pro  hac  vice,  yet  our 
lavr  knows  no  authority  but  what  is  reg^ ;  without  that  there  can  be 
BO  parliament,  nor  indeed  jlo  obligation  to  obedience  (or  at  most  but 
temporary.)  And  as  for  money,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
general  tax  seasonably  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  yet,  perhaps  a  good 
Tote  of  espousing  the  Irish  concern  may  give  credit  to  raise  a  fund, 
for  a  service  so  necessary  and  beneficial  to  England. 

XXy.  The  army  will  be  in  more  danger  of  famine  than  szcord.^'^ 
for,  besides  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  and  burn  all  he  can,  there 
IS  not  in  the  country  provision  enough  for  both  armies,  and  therefore 
great  magazines  must  be  erected  at  Chester,  Bristol,  Milford,  &c. 
how  much  money  soever  it  may  cost. 

XXVI.  jill  private  undertakings,  in  this  matter  of  Ireland,  are 
IMith. — For  no  one  body  is  able  to  do  much,  and  confederacies  and 
partnerships  are  lame  and  uncertain,  because  the  failure  of  any  one 
spoils  all.  Nor  did  any  private  undertaker  of  publick  affairs  ever 
succeed  in  Ireland ;  witness  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  project  in  the  Ardes, 
and  Walter  Earl  of  Essex's  in  Clandeboy  and  the  Ferny. 

XXVII.  That  whoever  takes  commission  here,  to  raise  men  in 
^Ireland,  does  that  country  a  great  deal  of  wrong. — For  either  he 
takes  some  poor  dispirited  people,  or  such  farmers,  labourers,  or 
tradesmen,  as  would  be  more  useful  in  their  vocation ;  or  he  takes 
others,  that  would,  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  pay  in  the 
jnilitia,  or  otherwise,  fight  for  their  lives,  families,  and  estates ;  every 
vay  he  robs  the  country  of  people,  and  hinders  those  that  else  won  !d 
be  raised  here,  and  go  from  hence  ^  and  he  makes  the  government 
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i«^MM  om  I   Yrekea  retni.  for  h  is  impossible  any  bwb  sfaoald  bt 
Mpcu    uHi   iikCourrai  there  Qme  enough   to  do    serrice,    md  it 

uiailv.  Thorns^  the  hish  ladaiaf.  yei  Ireland  viU  meed  a  amtikm 
'  MiMtf  Ha^iijth  jmi^. — For  rfcac  k inborn  k  much  depopulated,  aai 
laerv  will  1**  ia(is£**r  jr  MOh*  Krvfich  attempt.  Bot.  bciidea  all  tki^ 
':m  iuMiw»  .I'Tie  «if  kr^iaaii.  who  'hinks  that  the  Irish  mnaj  (whea&L 
bwMMi;  ^71 !  'V'T  V  irefT^c  to  vork  for  their  linnif.  On  the  na. 
ttar« «  -!iiiiiv  ji  -jtem  4p-i  t«n«  lories :  «o  thai«  if  there  be  not  a  ^mi 
ATtvt^  u  jte  i^ii«ihim«  ic  vili  he  as  aiude  and  trovblesDBe  as  ialiM 
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RIGHT  HOy.  THE  EARL  OF  MULGRAV 
iV  i^A  ITLl^>rSOy-  DEAy  OF  CJSTERBURY. 
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0  ry. '  >iC    n  -iiiS  "w*^!!  ^  *r  ctf^T  to  be  so  dcAr  to  aar  wta^ 
wx  ii>.   *'  ui»«  A/u  .    Jini  jvi-<*?^i.^ac:v  ^e  def^^ce  c-f  it  is  the  ercatfst 

jivx*'**^^'  '•^'  ■^**^  "•*^"*  -"*-"'  ■*/  ^^  ATccier.  Tbtre  are  a'«o  sonedr. 
^«.M.>trt-Kv'^  Tia;  >;»iiT*r*  riis  ?c«.'a^rc-^  jr-:  sr^rr-E  ic^rpcable  andnln- 
.t>.i  i>>«v«  I  >  .-vii.^ •■•>•-•  i^'.'^-^-cj/f.  "v.Lir j:  iDY  selfJnieiwt, 
^.  iK  «  i>.  Jt'HV  ^.-  j:-*  ui-c«:  :'-:=  ue  r^rsoc  <o  celercied.  All 
vi.x  \A,  .c--^  v^  Jo  V*  ,-j><<  i:  ;-  ■?  -LTXi* ;  tzc  Tirrrtfcre,  I  hope,  joe 
^  ;  IV*'  H;  XVI  •.'••>tv:  /  j'c  •.  ii:  TC"  "w  3:c«  wZ^^rareful  andik 
>•  ^•.v:>A  !»«•»  •  11*;.  •  i.c.i  ,>;~*3  J  _'  I  *jc~"£  ;if.  if  I  did  not  ac* 
':V4o-»ivi,o  14  ♦ii  III  u>i-»7.i:?  .'jiiofi'i  iVt  ift*.  i^zt  the  llGSiBCa 
^s  iK  \v>i.M4i>-  I  i-  ;viii.Tn>csi;«7..  ir^.ci  7CT  3ukc-s  so  Bach  osise 
ti  >K  ■•  ^»* •!:.  ^  A4  ia  v«  j>  w  i-n  '.jc«  h;  ■t*ir::t  V  pl^frnJ^ OT caasiy 
.i\i.  ;  X  4» '.%'>.  Hv*J'"v  •  .*u  ■  ,*^i .  uTcn^i-^ ;'?-«, AS cu'w-LiiimasliB 
■A'  >tN'iv  -•»  •■•M.i',    -ii^'.-L  •    r  1  :':s  !»:ss  V  jjcii  I  casikoc  whollr  c&- 

v^>k       »x*'-    il.iitv  M^X.  :    :vr  »    I     i     T   .''7  'i£^C  V  iOsiT  ZIT  part  lo  thlSBlt- 

c.       i-N^  v^  >i«t  iM\:t  >ii     ^icufi^T,.  ;'^''  j>  ICC  iLj^'Jbir  savonhjof  ^ 

I  ^    1  vx  .   i.iA  .  V   ^  .1   i..n>«'  \  ::!«  'jer:^'* :  izd  ic  is  «o  well  knevi 
V  i*%i*^  .    K  ••       ^-*>  *     '   -'"i  -/i   i--  ^«  3i'»jr^c  rc^mcils*  that  I  aeeJ 

M^jk.i^vN    >  II.  ."it>c-tii.   «  :ill;  L.  jcdiuiis  to  oppose dtf 
!^4v«* .  ivwAurv  .  ^«u  *  X  jirscz,-;  Jc^cdUii  &«iKh  CO  the  kiiV 
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ffadliiiigdom^sgood,  'wiiichcr^  indeed' things  inseparable,  and  ooghf 

i»  be  so  accounted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  all  councils  of  princes. 

.    This,  I  hope,  will  prepare  the  way  a  little  for  what  I  have  to  say 

concerning  my  being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners; ' of 

which  error  I  am  now  as  sensible,  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  being  so  - 

unhappily  conversant  in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  court-flattery,  at 

noTer  to  have  heard  the  least  word  of  any  illegality  in  that  commis. 

sion,  before  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  in  it, 

.    For,  though  my  lord  of  Canterbury  had  very  prudently  refused 

to  be  of  it,  yet  it  was  talked  at  court,  it  proceeded  only  from  his  un* 

willingness  to  act  at  that  time,  and  not  from  any  illegality  he  sus^ 

pected  in  the  commission  i  having  excused  himself  from  it  the  most 

respectful  way,  by  the  infirmities  he  lay  under.     Being  thus  ignoi. 

rant  of  the  laws,  and  in  such  a  station  at  court,  I  need  not  desire 

A  man  of  your  judgment  and  candour,  to  consider  the  hardness  of 

my  case,  when  I  was  commanded  to  serve  in  a  commission  with  a 

lord  chancellor,  a  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  bishops,   who  had  all 

of  them  already  acted  some  time  there,  without  shewing  the  least 

difi&dence  of  their  power,  or  hesitation  in  the  execution  of  it.     And, 

perhaps,  a  man,  of  more  discretion  than  I  can  pretend  to^  might 

have  been  easily  persuaded  to  act  in  such  a  conjunction,  and  to  think 

he  might  do  it  safely,   both  in  law  and  conscience.      But  I  need  not 

aay  much  to  shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  possible,  a  trouble. 

some  employment,  that  had  not  the  least  temptation  of  honour  or 

profit  io  recommend  it;  and  which,  therefore  I  continued  in  upon 

no  account  in  the  world,  but  to  serve  both  king  and  clergy  with 

the  little  ability  I  had,  in  moderating  those  councils,  which  I  thought 

might  grow  higher,  if  I  left  my  place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  those 

who  waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their  ill  design8|. 

And  I  may  expect  the  more  credit  in  this,  when  it  is  considered 
tiiat  the  two  important  affairs  which  passed  in  that  ecclesiastical 
court,  being  the  Bishop  of  London's  suspension,  and  the  incapacita. 
|iog  the  members  of  .Magdalen  College ;  the  first  was  done  somb 
months  before  I  was  a  commissioner,  and  I  opposed  the  last,  both  in 
wtiing  and  speaking,  and  with  all  the  interest  I  was  able  to  make 
use  of,  which  indeeed  was  but  little  after  that  opposition ;  in  which 
<Mng  out  voted,  I  seldom  came,  and  never  acted  in  that  court  after, 
except  to  restore  the  bishop  of  London,  though  sent  for  continually, 
by  reason  of  my  lodging  so  near  it. 

And,  since  I  have  been  forced  to  mention  my,  good  will  at  least,  if 
not  my  service,  to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergy  who  I  thought  de- 
served it,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  give  this  one  instance  more  of 
4t ;  that,  although  in  preferring  men  to  all  other  places  of  the  hous. 
■  lioM,  I  ever  used  to  ask  permission  first,  and,  accordingly,  was  often 
refused,  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Catholicks,  and  others,  who  were 
"^Vecommended  by  persons  more  in  favour  than  myself ;  yet  I  was  so 
'careful  of  keeping  that  considerable  part  of  the  family  unmixed  with 
'mean  or  unworthy  chaplains,  whom  others,  I  feared,  would  have 
imposed  on  his  majesty,  that  I  constantly  filled  up  those  vacancies, 
willwitt  gifipg  hhn  the  least  notice-  of  trouble  about  it,  and  tup. 
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plied  thein  with  the  ftblest  approTed  dirines  I  could  (mssibly  ihi^ 
mbst  coinmoiily  recommended  to  me  by  the  bishops  who  were  not 
of  the  court:  Which  I  conceived  the  most  proper  course,  in  a 
Inatter  concerning  clergymen,  with  a  king  of  a  different  per^ 
Boasion  from  theirs,  and  intended  for  his  real  service,  belteyi^g  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater 
ecclesiastical  dignities  had  been  disposed  of  by  others  with  as  mock 
ckution. 

'  And  thuS)  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  you  in  your  favounu 
ble  opinion  of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  body  aa 
approbation  of  such  weight,  that,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  an  e^^ample 
of  authority  to  many,  so  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  balance  the  oenso* 
fiousness  of  others* 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 
WkHe^BaU,  MULGRAVEf 

March  37, 1689. 
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HE  present  proTidence  deserres  our  most  serious  thoughts)  uJ 
truly,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  At 
great  goodness  and  -valour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  widi  sack 
hazard  and  expence,  has  brought  us  so  seasonable  and  eminent  ade^ 
liverance  from  Popery,  and,  I  hope,  from  arbitrary  power  also.  Sr, 
we  cannot  give  him  too  much,  unless  we  giye  him  more  than  our  owi 
(the  crown  I  mean)  ;  we  have  been  of  a  long  time  taught,  that  is  not 
the  gift  or  work  of  subjects.  Sovereign  princes  have  made  bold  ivitk 
one  another,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  whateyer  malice .  may  suggeit 
against  his  highness,  he  was  too  noble  a  soul  to  be  guilty  of  such  ift 
attempt.  He  came  not  hither  for  greatness ;  he  has  it  of  his  ownj  and 
brought  it  with  him,  and  values  being  Optimus  more  than  Maximus, 
which  is  the  best  way  of  joining  that  imperial  stile  together  Optimal 
Maximus.  I  say,  I  am  confident  it  is  more  than  he  will  judge  proptf 
to  receive,  and  that  he  will  think  it  more  for  his  glory  to  reduce  tbs 
monarchy  to  its  just  and  legal  establishment,  than  to  be  king  himself, 
and  to  secure  us  against  Popery,  than  to  lead  us  into  the  errors  <rfi^ 
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4»f  which  the  most  pestilentious  are  deposing  princeff,  and  breaking 
fjlith  with  hereticks. 

Mn  Speaker,  the  prince  is  too  great  a  disciple  both  of  religion  and 
honour,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  them  ; 
and  let  us  not  press  him  out  of  his  own  sentiments,  which  hare  beea 
the  greatest  and  most  heroick,  that  hare  appeared  in  this  latter  age 
of  the  world,  lest,  whilst  we  have  taken  arms  to  redress  grieyancesy 
we  do  not  draw  greater  upon  ourselves',  and  that  as  well  from  abroad 
as  at  home. 

For,  Sir,  when  we  believe  Catholick  princes  to  have  zeal  so  nxu 
aeasonably  fierce,  and  unsafe  to  other  people,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  think  they  will  tamely  suffer  a  Catholick  king  to  be  kept  out 
of  his  kingdom,  for  little  more  than  being  so ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  procedure  may  precipitate  Ireland  unto  extremities ;  and,  if  it 
•hould  follow  the  king  to  France,  all  sober  sensible  men  know,  of 
what  ill  consequence  a  revolt  to  that  crown  may  be  to  this  kingdom* 
We  shall  then,  instead  of  invading  France,  find  difficulties  to  preserve 
oar  own  country ;  nor,  for  what  I  see,  are  we  sure  of  being  at  peace 
here.  The  tide  is  mightily  abated  since  the  king's  going  from 
Rochester ;  those,  that  wished  his  humiliation  in  the  government^ 
will  by  no  means  hear  of  his  exclusion  and  perdition,  from  the 
crown ;  they  either  believe  the  fault  none  of  his,  or  not  of  weight 
«iough  to  justify  so  extraordinary  an  example  ;  kings  must  see  and  ' 
hear  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  which  makes  it  their  misfortune^ 
Tather  than  their  crime,  that  they  do  amiss.  We  are  also  of  a 
church  that  has  been  singular  for  her  honour  and  deference  to  kingsy 
and,  if  we  have  any  for  her,  we  ought  to  tread  tenderly  in  this 
point;  and,  that  we  may  be  just,  two  things  compel  us  to  it  for  our 
own  sake. 

The  first  is,  that  the  most  of  things  that  made  the  king's  govern* 
ment  so  obnoxious  have  already  been  done  in  this.  We  have  had  a 
dispensing  power  exercised  both  at  Exeter  and  at  London ;  we  have 
had  free  quarter  constrained  almost  in  all  places  where  the  Dutch 
army  has  marched ;  we  have,  in  great  part,  a  Popish  army  too, 
though  that  was  one  of  the  most  crying  offences  we  objected  to  the 
king,  and  from  which  we  drew  the  most  popular  notions  of  our  in. 
security ;  the  very  money,  that  is  now  receiving,  was  asked  with 
armies  on  foot,  and  all  men  will  conclude,  there  was  no  refusing  a 
proposal  so  seconded ;  and,  how  far  our  famous  petition  of  right  may 
be  concerned  in  this,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  must  determine.  But, 
I  dare  say,  this  very  loan  could  not  escape  this  censure  under  a  lawful 
prince;  and,  under  our  present  circumstances,  we  cannot  reasonably 
think  die  case  better. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  second  reason  of  our  caution  is,,  the  little  truth, 
that  at  last  appears  in  those  many  stories,  that,  above  any  charge, 
seemed  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  his  majesty,  and  to 
dissolve  that  tie  of  affection  and  duty  they  had  to  him,  as  his  sub« 
jects.  Such  as,  the  alarms  we  had  here  of  a  French  invasion;  the 
king's  selling  the  kingdom  for  five  millions  sterling ;  the  Irish  kill, 
ing  man^  woman,  and  child  upon  the  roads ;  the  French  embarked 
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for  the  wesf ,  but  met  and  sunk  by  the  Dutch ;  the  forty-thovisaiid 
new-fashioned  knives  of  slaughter;  the  queen's  bfu;k-door  for  brini. 
ing  to  bed  a  supposititious  child;  her  cuffing  the  Earl  of  Crayentuid 
■the  Princess  Anne,  with  forty  more  of  that  stamp,  which  time  hiA 
proved  as  malicious  as  false ;  how  miich  th^y  have  hifluenced  to  thil 
present  great  change,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  just  thoughts  and  ni. 
twer,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  calls  upon  us  as  loudly  for  a  speedf 
reparation,  :' 

Mr,  Speaker,  these  arc  the  things  that  have  driren  the  king  out  if 
England ;  and,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  is 
impostor,  and  that  there  was  a  league  with  France  to  cut  off  FkOi 
testants,  I  think  nothing  has  befallen  him,  too  hard  measure  for  biBi 
But,  truly  Sir,  it  is  upon  no  other  terms  that  the  people  of  Englnd 
will  part  with  their  king,  or  with  any  patience  think  of  the  usage  ki 
lias  got  upon  that  supposition.  But  it  is  objected  that  some  of  thoil 
that  were  in  arms  are  in  apprehension,  lest  their  estates  and  lirtt 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  in  case  he  returns.  I  think  flat 
the  king  will  be  so  far  from  expecting,  and  the  nation  from  yieldil| 
to  it,  that  they  roust  not  only  be  all  pardoned,  but  those  lordi 
«nd  gentlemen,  that  have  been  the  noble  assertors  of  our  Ei^[M 
liberties  at  this  juncture,  must  be  posted  in  the  greatest  places  af 
honour  and  trust.  I  hope  the  king  himself  will  see  it  his  interest  f» 
leave  off  little  and  parasitical  favourites,  and  be  willing,  that  such  bs 
-'Employed  in  all  his  affairs,  as  his  people  can  confide  in,  and,  as  will 
use  their  preferments  for  the  honour  of  their  prince,  and  the  good  of 
his  subjects.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objection  against  the  king's  return,  upon  tiw 
account  of  having  deserted  his  kingdoms,  by  going  into  France,  I  tm 
astonished  at  it,  since  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  us,  as 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  did  her  kingdom,  but  was  attacked  from 
abroad,  and  deserted  at  home :  Consequently,  Sir,  that  cannot  be  in 
good  morality,  as  well  as  law,  a  demise,  forfeiture,  surrender^  or 
abdication  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear,  that,  if  I  have  not  tired  your  patience,  I  hare 
been,  at  least,  ordinary  long  for  some  members  of  a  contrary  judg- 
ment, who  sit  in  this  convention,  and,  therefore,  I  sh&U  add  tMi 
humble  caution,  that  our  convention ;  consider  well  their  power, 
which,  I  do  conceive,  is  too  scanty  to  make  a  new  king,  though  it 
may  call  home  that  to  whom  we  liave  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  sworn 
allegiance.  Nay,  let  me  say  further,  if  our  case  were  so  desperate, 
that  no  remedy  would  serve  but  creating  a  new  king,  our  convention 
has  not  enough  of  our  fellow  subjects  for  the  rest  to  be  concluded  by. 
When  things  are  transacted,  according  to  the  known  laws  andanciait 
customs,  the  usual  deputies  may  deliver  and  state  the  intentions  of 
the  people ;  but,  when  so  many  and  great  alterations  must  be  mads 
in  the  building,  that  is  to  be  for  the  common  convenience,  every  mia 
thinketh  himself  worthy  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  the  greatest  archi* 
tect,  when  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  house.  Parliaments,  that  are  called 
by  kings,  cannot  make  kings,  and  a  convention  not  called  by  a  king, 
^ud  as  narrow.bottomed  as  a  parliament^  is  yet  les9  nor  a  paf* 
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IhtaMiit,  becanse  it  wants  the  sanction,  a  parliament  has  *  if  then  it 
lieem^  a  solecism,  that  a  meeting,  less  than  a  parliament,  can  make  a 
king,  without  whom  a  parliament  cannot  be,  what  shall  we  think  of 
this  convention's  making  a  king  of  him  that  makes  the  conTention  t 
Can  yon  act  Idwfally  upon  an  unlawful  call,  or  an  unlawful  con* 
%«ntion    make   him  a  lawful  king?     We  are  taught  in  English 

Erorerb,  ^  Thit  no  stream  rises  higher  than  its  fountain.'     How  it 
possible  for  them  tb  gire  authority  to  govern  that  have  none,  but 
What  they  receive  from  him,  who,  by  our  law,  can  have  none*,  to 

fire  ?  Sir,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  fOr  his  highness  to  mak<l 
imaelf  king  by  a  medium  of  his  own,  a  thing  as  much  below  him  to 
4oj  as  it  is  above  us  to  think  of;  therefore,  if  we  must  go  to  thit 
Work,  let  us  call  in  more  heads  to  our  assistance ;  but  I  rather 
advise^  and  humbly  move,  that  Mre  pray  the  prince,  who  has  beeit 
tar  deliverer,  td  be  our  arbitrator,  to  give  limits  to  pre^'ogative  and 
•■r  liberty,  to  secure  us  that  are  the  Protestant  subjects  in  bur  re^ 
legion,  ana  to  shew  the  king  what  sort  of  liberty  he  only  ought  iQ 
•tpeet  for  his  Roman  Cathotick  subjects ;  I  say,  let  us  beseech  him 
lo  call  back  the  king  for  these  gi'eat  ends,  the  accomplishing  of  which 
yM\  make  both  king  and  kingdom  happy,  and  the  great  Prince  of 
ONrange  rendwned  in  all  the  histdries  of  Europe^  as  well  as  in  our 
aimaU. 
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I.  Cbncerning  Monarchy  in  Greneral. 

II.  Concerning  this  Particular  Monarchy. 

HTherein  all  the  main  Questions,  occnrrent  in  both,  are  stated,  dis« 
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Part  I.    Ch'ai*.  1. 
4)fPolkical  Gavernmeni,  and  its  Distincti&n  into  several  Ktndt. 

SECt.  I. 

AtUhority^  h(m  far  from  God^  how  fair  froih  Men. 

\70VERNMENT  and  Subjection  are  relatives,  so  that  what  it 
ifud  of  the  one  may  in  proportion  be  said  of  the  other:  which  being 
io^  it  will  be  needless  to  treat  of  both :  because  it  will  be  easy  to  wp,. 
ply  what  is  spoken  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Governmetit  is  Potesm 
iatis'  exercUiumy  the  exercise  of  a  moral  power.     One  of  these  is  th|^ 

•  TMt  tlMSioyi  articlt  in  tba  catatofucofFRmphleUiiithtBMUiaaUlifu^^ 
TOU  UU  Y 
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root  and  measure  of  the  other;  which,  if  it  exceed,  is  esorbitant^ 
is  not  goTernment,  but  a  transgression  of  it.  This  power  and 
^OTemmeut  is  differenced  with  respect  to  the  gOTemed,  Co  wit| 
a  family,  which  is  called  oeconomical ;  or  a  pablick  sodeCyi 
which  is  calk-d  political,  or  magistracy.  Conceroing  this  magis* 
tracy  we  will  treat,  1.  In  general.     2.  Of  the  principal  kind  of  itt 

In  general  concerning  magistracy,  there  are  two  things  about 
which  I  find  difficulty  and  •difference,  viz.  the  original,  and  the 
end. 

First,  for  the  original :  there  seem  to  be  two  extreams  in  opinioi} 
while  some  amplify  the  divinity  thereof,  others  speak  so  sli^tlj  af 
it,  as  if  there  were  little  else  bot  humane  institution  in  it;  I 
will  briefly  lay  down  my  apprehensions  of  the  evident  troth  in  this 
point ;  and  it  may  be,  things  being  clearly  and  distinctly  set  dows^ 
there  will  be  no  real  ground  for  contrariety  in  this  matter.  Tkifs 
things  herein  must  necessarily  be  distinguished,  Tiz.  1.  The  oomtilb 
iion  or  power  of  magistracy  in  general.  3.  The  limitation -of  itti 
this  or  that  kind.  3.  The  determination  of  it  to  this  or  that  iadiTidaiL 
person  or  line. 

For  the  first  of  these;  1.  It  is  God^s  express  ordinance,  Aif| 
in  the  societies  of  mankind,  there  should  be  a  magistracy  or  gpnnm 
ment.  At  first,  when  there  were  but  two,  God  onhuned  it,  GeB.ii« 
16.  St.  Paul  affirms  as  much  of  the  powers  that  be,  none  ezoepted| 
Rom.  xiit.  1.  2.  This  power,  wherever  placed,  ought  to  be  reelected 
as  a  participation  of  divine  sovereignty.  Psal.  IxxxiL  1,  6.  and 
every  soul  ought  to  be  subject  to  it  for  the  Lord^s  sake,  1  Pet  iL  11 
that  is,  for  conscience  sake  of  God*s  ordinance,  Rom.  xiii.  5.  aid 
under  penalty  of  damnation,  ver.  2«  These  are  truths,  against  which 
there  is  no  colour  of  opposition.  Indeed,  this  power  may  be  claimed 
by  them  who  have  it  not ;  and^  where  there  is  a  limitation  of  this  power| 
subjection  may  be  claimed  in  cases  which  are  without  those  luaiis. 
But,  to  this  ordinance  of  power  where  it  is,  and  when  it  reqniivs 
subjection,  it  must  be  given,  as  before. 

For  the  second;  1.  In  some  particular  communities,  the  linib* 
tion  of  it  to  this  or  that  kind,  .is  an  immediate  ordinance  of  God:  So 
kingly  power  was  appointed  to  the  Jews  on  their  desire,  1  Sam.  vS* 
9.  Whether  they  had  not  a  kind  of  monarchical  government  befoR^ 
I  will  not  stand  on  it ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  then,  on  their  earnest 
desire,  jGrod  himself  condescended  to  an  establishment  of  regality  ii 
that  state.  3.  But^  for  a  general  binding  ordinance,  Grod  hath  girtt 
DO  word,  either  to  command  or  commend  one  kind  above  another: 
Men  may,  according  to  their  relations  to  the  form  they  live  under, 
to  their  ajfections  and  judgments  in  divers  respects,  prefer  this  tr 
that  form  above  the  rest ;  but  we  have  no  divine  limitation ;  and  it 
were  an  absurdity;  to  think  so ;  for  then  we  should  nncharitsUf 
condemn  all  the  communities  which  have  not  that  form,  for  violatioa 
of  God*s  ordinance,  and  pronounce  those  other  powers  nnlawfol.  1 
This  then  must  have  another  aud  lower  fountain  to  flow  from,  whidt 
n*be  no  other  than  human.      The  higher  power  is  Grod's  ordi*' 

■ce :  That  it  resideth  iu  one,  or  more ;  in  such  or  such  a  wayi  '^ 
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^rom  human  dcsignment ;  for^  when  God  leaves  a  matter  indifferent^ 
the  restriction  A  this  indifferency  is  left  to  secondary  causes^  And 
jL  conceive  this  is  St.  Peter's  meaning,  when  he  calls  magistracy 
^fBftffripri  xliciiy  human  creature;  St.  Paul  calls  it,  God's  ordinance^ 
because  the  power  is  God's ;  St.  Peter  calls  it  human  ordinance^ 
Jbecause  the  specification  of  it  to  this  or  that  form^  is,  from  the  so* 
cieties  of  mankind.  I  confess  it  may  be  called  a  human  creature,  in 
regard  of  its  subject,  which  is  a  man  or  men ;  or  its  end,  which  is  to 
rule  over  men  for  the  good  of  men :  but  the  other  seems  more,  natu* 
ral ;  and  it  induces  no  disparagement  to  authority,  being  so  under* 
stood.  But,  however  you  take  that  place,  yet  the  thing  affirmed 
Stands  good,  that  God,  by  no  word,  binds  any  people  ix>  tliis  or  that 
iforro,  till,  they,  by  their  own  act,  bind  themselves. 
.  For  the  third:  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  of  the  second.  Some 
particular  men  we  find  whom  God  was  pleased,  by  his  own  immedi. 
ate  choice,  to  invest  with  this  his  ordinance  of  authority :  Moses,  Saul^ 

-  Ilavid,  yea,  God,  by  his  immediate  ordinance,  determined  the  go« 
'  Ternment  of  that  people  to  David's  posterity,  and  made  it  succes.^ 
Sire ;  so  that  that  people,  after  his  appointment  and  word  was  made 
>^nrown  to  them,  and  the'  room  void  by  Saul's  death  was  as  immedi* 
ately  bound  by  divine  law  to  have  David,  and  his  sons  after  him,  to 
be  magistrates,  as  to  magistracy  itself.  But  God  hath  not  done  so  for 
§Tery  people;  ascrtptum  est  cannot  be  alledged  for  the  endowing 
this  or  that  person  or  stock  with  sovereignty  over  a  community. 
They  alone  had  the  privilege  of  an  extraordinary  word.     All  others 

'  have  the  ordinary  and  mediate  hand  of  God  to  in  throne  them.  They 
attain  this  determination  of  authority  to  their  persons,  by  the  tacit 
and  virtual,  or  else  express  and  formal  consent  of  that  society  of  men 
tiiey  govern,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  the  root  of  iheir  success 
sion,  as  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  made  appear.  But  let 
no|man  think  that  it  is  any  lessening  or  weakening  of  God's  ordinance 
in  them  to  teach  that  it  is  annexed  to  their  persons  by  a  human 
mean ;  for  though  it  be  not  so  full  a  title  to  come  to  it  by  the  simple 
providence  of  God,  as  by  the  express  precept  of  God ;  yet,  when 
by  the  disposing  hand  of  God's  providence  a  right  is  conveyed  to  a 
person  or  ikmily  by  the  means  of  a  publick  fundamental  oath, 
contract,  and  agreement  of  a  state,  it  is  equivalent  then  to  a  divine 

.  word ;  and^  within  the  bounds  of  tiiat  publick  ngreement,  the  con.< 
irey ed  power  is  as  obligatory  as  if  an  immediate  word  had  designed 
it.  Thus  it  appears  that  they  which  say  there  is  divinum  quiddam 
in  sovereigns,  and  that  they  have  their  power  from  God,  speak,  in 
some  sense,  truth  ;  as  also  they  which  say,  that  originally  power  is 
{n  the  people,  may  in  a  sound  sense  be  understood.  And  in  these 
fhiogs  we  have  Dr«  Fern's  consent,  in  his  late  discourse  upon  this 
subject.    Sect.  3. 

Sect.  II. 

Whether  the  end  of  Government  be  the  People^s  good. 

Fob,  the  end  of  magistracy :  to  set  out  that  is  no  hard  matter,  if  we 
consider  whatti^s  Ipoked  at  when  God  ordaioed  it.     That  wss  thf 
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good  of  the  society  of  men  ofer  which  'it  is  set:  So  St  Fsnj^ 
lioiii.  xiii.  4.  ^1  Ik  t^  il>«do»«  Grod  aimed  at  itinthe  institation  of  gsu 
Vemment;  and  so  do  all  men  in  the  choice  of  it,  where  -they  may  ba 
choosers:  such  a  government,  and  such  persons  to  away  it,  as 
may  most  conduce  to  pnblick  weal.  Also  it  is  the  meftsnre  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  goyemor ;  and  he  is  good  or  bad  according  as  he  uses 
his  power  to  the  gcKid  of  the  state  wherewith  he  is  intrusted.  "Duit 
is  the  end,  bat  not  the  sole  end ;  the  presenratioh  of  tJie  power  and 
honour  of  the  governor  is  an  end  too ;  but  I  think  not  co-ordinate, 
but  subordinate  to  the  other,  because,  doubtless,  in  the  constitutioa 
•f  government,  that  is  first  thought  on,  and  this  in  congruity  to  diat. 
Also  the  reason  why  the  power  and  honour  of  the  magistrate  must  bt 
preserved,  is  for  the  publick  society^s  sake,  because  its  weUkre  db 
pends  thereon :  And  if  it  fiedl  out  that  one  of  them  must  suffer,  eveiy 
good  mu^istrate  will  descend  something  from  his  greatness,  be  it  Ar 
Sie  good  of  the  community.  On  the  other  side,  thou^  erery  solgecl 
ought,  for  the  honour  and  good  of  the  magistrate,  to  give  up  Us 
private;  yet  none  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovere^a 
With  the  publick  detriment.  Whence,  in  my  apprebenston,  Ae 
•Ad  of  mi^istracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and  m^beis 
conjunctly ;  but,  if  we  speak  dMsim^  then  the  good  of  the  society 
is  tiie  ultimate  end;  and  next  to  that,*  as  conducent  to  Ai^ 
the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative.  And  herein  also  accort- 
deth  Dr.  Fern  with  us,  sect.  3,  where  he  says,  that  the  pei^Ie  aif 
the  end  of  the  governing  power.  There  is  another  quertion  of 
Ibainer  concernment  here,  in  our  general  discourse  of  audioiity,  %Xtf 
lo  be  handled,  viz.  How  far  subjection  is  due  to  it?  But,  because  tt 
kath  a  great  dependence  on  the  kinds  and  states  of  power,  and  canaot 
be  so  well  conceived  without  the  precognition  thereof,  I  will  refer  X 
lo  afltr  opportunities* 

Sect.  III. 

Division  of  Magistracy. 

For  the  division  of  this  power  of  magistracy :  It  cannot  be  weO 
divided  into  several  species ;  for  it  is  one  simple  thing,  an  indifii 
iible  beam  of  divine  perfection;  yet,  for  our  more  distinct  eoi< 
ceiving  thereof,  men  liave  framed  several  distinctions  of  it.  Si^ 
#idi  respect  of  its  measure,  it  is  absolute  or  limited.  In  reipecC 
of  its  manner,  it  is,  as  St.  Peter  divides  it,  supreme  or  suboidimife* 
In  respect  of  its  mean  of  acquiring,  it  is  elective  or  successive ;  kt 
I  conceive  that  of  conquest  and  prescription  of  usage  are  reducible  ts 
one  of  these,  as  will  appear  afterwards.  In  respect-of  its  degree^ 
jib  is  nomothetical  or  architectonical,  and.  gubernative  or  execntife. 
And,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  its  residence,  there  is  an  anctest 
and  usual  distinction  of  it  into  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  de« 
IViocratical.  These  are  either  simple  or  mixed,  of  two,  or  all  three 
together,  of  which  the  predominant  gives  the  denomination.  These  tre 
lot  accurate  specificative  divisions  of  power,  for  it  admits  none  raek^ 
tut  |Nii1flioRs  of  it)  according  to  divers  respects.    The  coarse  cl^Sjf 
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iateDdon  directs  me  to  spetk  only  ef  monarchical  power,  irhich  is 
the  chief  and  most  usual  form  of  goyemment  in  the  world,  the  other 
two  being  apt  to  resolTe  into  this,  but  this  not  so  apt  to  dissolre  inta 
them. 

CHAP.  11. 

Of  the  division  of  Monarchic  into  Absoluie  and  Limited. 

Sect.  I. 

Whether  Absolute  Monarchy  he  a  lawful  government. 

Now  we  must  know  that  most  of  these  distinctions,  which  were  ap- 
plied to  power  in  general,  are  applicable  to  monarchy ;  because  thQ 
respects  on  which  they  arise  are  to  be  found  in  it.  But  I  will  insist 
on  the  three  main  diYisions  ;  for  the  handling  of  them  will  bring  us 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  needful  to  be  known  about  mo. 
sarchical  power. 

First,  of  the  distinction  of  monarchy  into  absolute  and  limited^ 
Absolute  monarchy  is  when  the  soTereignty  is  so  fully  in  one,  that 
it  hath  no  limits  or  bounds  under  God,  but  his  own  will.  It  is 
when  a  people  are  absolutely  resigned  up,  or  resign  up  themseWes 
to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  one  man.  Such  were  the  ancient 
,  eastern  monarchies,  and  that  of  the  Persian  and  Turk  at  this  day,  as 
fiir  as  we  know. .  This  is  a  lawful  government,  and  therefore  where 
men  put  themselves  into  this  utmost  degree  of  subjection  by  oath  and 
contract,  or  are  born  and  brought  unto  it  by  God's  providence  it 
binds  them,  and  they  must  abide  it,  because  an  oath  to  a  lawful  thing 
is  obligatory.  This,  in  Scripture,  is  very  evident,  as  Ezel^.  xn\,  16^ 
18,  10,  where  judgment  is  denounced  against  the  Kuig  of  Judah,  for 
breaking  the  oath  made  to  the  King  of  Babylon.;  and  it  is  called 
God's  oath,  yet  doubtless  this  was  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection. 
And,  Rom.  xiii.  the  power,  which  then  was,  was  absolute ;  yet  the 
apostle,  not  excluding  it,  calls  it  God's  ordinance,  and  commands 
subjection  to  it.  So  Christ  commands  tribute  to  be  paid,  and  pays  It 
himself;  yet  it  was  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  production  of  an  absolute 
power.  Also  the  sovereignty  of  masters  over  servants  was  absolute, 
and  the  same  in  ouM>nomy  as  absolute  monarchy  is  in  policy ;  yet 
the  apostle  enjoins  notmasters  called  to  Christianity,  to  renounce  that 
tkle,  as  ioo  great  and  rigid  to  be  kept;  but  exhorts  them  to  modenu 
tion  In  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  servants  to  remain  contented  in  the 
condition  of  their  servitude.  More  might  be  said  to  legitimate  this 
^Ib^  pf  government^  but  it  needs  not  in  so  plain  a  cas^t 

Sect*  II. 
Three  Degrees  of  Absoluteness^ 

This  absolute  monarchy  hath  thvee  degrees,  yet  all  within  the  state 
of  Bbsolvtesess.  The  first,  when  the  monarch,  whose  will  is  the 
people'i  law^  doth  aet  hbnsdf  no  stated  mli  ^ite.^  \ftTi!^>l>  V^ 
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by  Immediate  edicts  and  commands  of  his  own  will  goTems  Ihem,  ai? 
in  his  own  and  council's  judgment  he  thinks  fit.     Secondly,  whoi 
he  sets  down  a  rule  and  law  by  which  he  will  ordinarily  gorem,  reu* 
serving  to  himself  liberty  to  Tary  from  it,  wherein  and  as  often  as  n: 
his  discretion  he  judges  fit :  And  in  this  the  sovereign  is  as  free  as  (ha 
former,  only  the  people  are  at  a  more  certainty  what  he  expects  froa 
them  in  ordinary.     Thirdly,  When  he  not  only  sets  down  an  expreii 
rule  and  law  to  govern  by,  but  also  promisetb  and  engages  himsdfy 
in  many  cases,  not  to  alter  that  riile.     But  this  engagement  is  aa 
after  condescent  and  act  of   grace,    not  dissolving    the    absohrft 
oath  of  subjection,  which  went  before  it,  nor  is  intended  to.be  the 
rule  of  his  power,  but  of  the  exercise  of -it.     This  ruler  is  not  so  tbu, 
splute  as  thjL'  former  in  the  use  of  his  power,  for  he  hath  put  a  beof 
on  that,  which  he  cannot  break  without  breach  of  promise ;  that  i^ 
without  sin :    But  he  is  as  absolute  in  his  power,  if  he  will  sinfoll^ 
put  it  forth  into  act :  It  hath  no  political  bounds,  for  the  people  sfill 
owe  him  absolute  subjection,  that  not  being  dissolved  or  lessened  br 
au  act  of  grace  coming  afterwards. 

Sect.  III. 

Whether  Resistance  be  lawful  in  absolute  Monarch^^ 

Now,  in  governments  of  this  nature,  how  far  obedience  is  due,  ancT 
whether  any  resistance  be  lawful,  is  a  question  which  here  most  be 
decided ;  for  the  due  effecting  whereof,  we  must  premise  some  needfb! 
distinctions  to  avoid  confusion.  Obedience  is  two.fold ;  First,  poii. 
tive  and  active,  when  in  conscience  of  an  authority  we  do  the  Utaog 
commanded:  Secondly,  Negative  and  passive,  when,  though  we 
answer  not  authority  by  doing,  yet  we  do  it  by  contented  undeigoinf^ 
the  penalty  imposed.  Proportionably  resistance  is  two.fold :  First, 
positive,  by  an  opposing  of  force :  Secondly,  negative,  when  only  sa 
much  is  done  as  may  defend  ourselves  from  force,  without  return  of 
force  against  the  assailant.'  Now,  this  negative  resistance  is  also 
two-fold:  First,  In  inferior  and  sufferable  cases;  Secondly,  Or  in 
the  supreme  case,  and  last  necessity  of  life  and  death  ;  and  then  top, 
it  is  first  either  of  a  particular  person  or  persons ;  Secondly,  or  of 
the  whole  community.  And  if  of  particular  persons,  then  either 
under  plea  and  pretence  of  equity  assaulted :  or  else  without  aoy 
plea  at  all,  merely  for  will  anB  pleasure's  sake ;  for  to  that  degree 
of  rage  and  cruelty  sometimes  the  heart  of  man  is  given  over.  A8 
these  are  very  distinguishable  cases^  and  will  be  of  use  either  in  this 
or  the  ensuing  disputes. 

To  the  question,  I  say-,  First,  Positive  obedience  is  absolutely  do* 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  absolute  monarch,  in  all  lawful  aod 
indifferent  things ;  because  in  such  a  state  the  will  of  the  prince  is 
the  supreme  law ;  so  that  it  binds  to  obedience  in  every  thing  not 
prohibited  by  a  superior,  that  is,  divine  law:  For  it  is  in  such  case 
*He  higher  power,  and  is  God's  ordinance. 

~  xondly.  When  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  commands  i 
forbidden  to  be  deue  by  God's  law,  then  it  binds^  not  io  actrvf 
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MDedience;  then  it  is  the  apostle^s  rule  undouhtedly  true,  *  It  is  better 
*  to  obey  God  than  men  :*  For  the  law  of  ihe  inferior  gires  place 
to  the  superior.  In  things  defined  by  Grod,  it  should  be  all  one  with 
us,  for  the  magistrate  to  command  us  to  transgress  that,  as  to  com. 
mand  us  an  impossibility ;  and  impossibilities  fall  i!nder  no  law; 
But  on  this  ground  no  man  must  quarrel  with  authority,  or  reject  its 
commands  as  unlawful,  unless  there  be  an  open  unlawfulness  in  the 
face  of  the  act  commanded.  For,  if  the  unlawfulness  be  hidden  in 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  action,  inferiors  must  not  be  curious  tou 
inquire  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  commands  of  superiors  ; 
tor  such  license  of  inquiry  would  often  frustrate  great  undertakings, 
which  much  depend  on  speed  and  secrecy  of  execution.  I  speak  all 
this  of  cibsolute  government,  where  the  will  and  reason  of  the  mo. 
narch  is  made  the  higher  power,  and  its  expression  the  supreme  law 
^f  a  state. 

Thirdly,  Suppose  an  absolute  monarch  should  so  degenerate  into 
monstrous  unnatural  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  community,  subject  to  him  in  the  lowest  degree  of  yas. 
salage,  then  such  a  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subversion : 
Yea,  and  if  constrained  to  it  by  the  last  necessity,  positively  resist, 
and  defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever 
employed  for  the  effecting  thereof.  1.  David  did  so  in  his  particular 
case,  when  pursued  by  Saul :  He  made  negative  resistance  by  flight, 
and  doubtless  he  intended  positive  resistance  against  any  instrument, 
if  the  negative  would  not  have  served  the  turn  :  Else  why  did  he  so 
strengthen  himself  by  forces  ?  Sure  not  to  make  positive  resistance, 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  person  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  as  it 
appeared ;  yet  for  some  reason  he  did  it,  doubtless,  which  could  be* 
none  other,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  against  the 
violence  of  any  misemployed  inferior  hands.  If  then  he  might  do  it 
for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done  for  the  publick. 
Iti  Such  an  act  is  without  the  compass  of  any  the  most  absolute  po. 
tentate ;  and  therefore  to  resist,  in  it,  can  be  to  resist  no  power,  nor 
the  violation  of  any  due  of  subjection  For,  first,  the  most  submiss 
subjection  ever  intended  by  any  community,  when  they  put  them- 
selves under  another's  power,  was  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will 
and  power ;  but  to  will  and  command  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
body,  over  which  a  power  Is  placed,  were  an  act  of  will  most  un. 
reasonable  and  self.destructive,  and  s#  not  the  act  of  such  a  will,  to 
which  subjection  was  intended  by  any  reasonable  creatures.  Second- 
ly, the  publick  good  and  being  is  aimed  at  in  the  utmost  bond  of 
•ubjcfction  ;  for,  in  the  constitution  of  such  unlimited  sovereignty, 
though  »very  particular  man's  good  and  being  is  subjected  to  the  will 
of  one  supreme,  yet  certainly  the  conservation  of  the  whole  puT)lick 
was  intended  by  it;  which  being  invaded,  the  intent  of  the  con^ 
stitution  is  overthrown,  and  an  act  is  done  which  can  be  supposed* 
to  be  within  the  compass  of  no  political  power:  So  that  did  j^^ero, 
as  it  was  repeated  of  him  in  his  immanity,  thirst  for  the  destruction 
of  whole  Rome ;  and  if  he  were  truly  what  the  senate  piionounced' 
^im  to  hCy  humani  generis  hoHis,  then  it  might  justify  a  ne^tiv* 
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tesistaDce  of  his  person;  and  a  posittre  of  any  agent  should  ba  sel 
en  80  inhuman  a  senrice.  And  the  United  Provinces  are  allowed  ia 
lesisdng  Philip  II,  though  he  had  been  their  absolute  monarch,  if  bf 
resolyed  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  planting  tbt 
country  with  Spaniards,  as  it  is  reported  he  did.  And,  that  assertion 
of  some, '  That  all  resistance  is  against  the  apostle's  prohibition:'  Re. 
sistance  by  power  of  arms  is  utterly  unlawful ;  cannot  be  justified 
in  such  a  latitude*  But  of  this  more  will  be  spcd^n  in  the  current  «f 
this  discourse. 

Fourthly,  Suppose  by  such  a  power  any  particular  person  or 
perso\is  life  be  invaded,  without  any  plea  of  reason  or  cauae  for  it,  I 
suppose  it  hard  to  deny  him  liberty  of  negative  resistance  of  power  | 
yea,  and  positive,  of  any  agents,  in  such  assault  of  murther :  For, 
though  the  case  be  not  so  clear  as  the  former,  yet  it  seems  to  mo 
iustified  by  the  fact  of  David,  and  the  rescuing  of  Jonathan  froia 
the  causeless  cruel  intent  of  his  father's  putting  him  to  death.  At 
also  such  an  act  of  will,  carrying  no  colour  of  reason  with  it,  canDol 
|>e  esteemed  the  act  of  a  rational  will,  and  so  no  will  intended  to  bs 
the  law  of  sovereignty,  Not  thl^t  I  think  a  monarch  of  such  ab$olot&) 
ness  is  bound  tp  yield  a  reason  why  he  commands  any  man  to  be  pat 
to  death,  before  his  command  be  obeyed ;  but  I  conceive  the  penon 
so  commanded  to  death  may  be  justified  before  God  and  men  for  pro. 
tecting  himself  by  escape,  or  otherwise,  unless  some 'reason  or  cum 
be  made  known  to  him  of  such  command. 

Fifthly,  Persons  subject  to  an  unlimited  dominion  must,  wifkrat 
resistance,  subject  their  estates,  liberties,  persons,  to  the  will  sad 
pleasure  of  their  Lord,  so  it  carry  any  plea  or  shew  of  reason  sod 
equity.  First,  It  seems  tp  me  evident,  1  Pet.  ii.  18,  19,  20,  if  vellf 
doing  be  mistaken  by  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  power  for  ill^ 
doing,  and  we  be  punished  for  it,  yet,  the  magistrate  going  according 
to  his  misguided  reason,  it  is  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will,  sad 
80  to  be  submitted  to,  because  such  a  one  sufifers  by  law,  in  a  stats 
where  the  Itord's  will  is  the  law.  Secondly,  ^n  commands  of  Ae 
power,  where  is  the  plea  of  reason  and  equity  on  the  part  of  tiia 
commander,  whether  it  be  such  indeed,  some  power  must  judge,  Iwt 
the  constitution  of  absolute  monarchy  resolves  all  judgment  into  tbs 
will  of  the  monarch,  as  the  supreme  law :  So  that,  if  his  will  judicially 
censure  it  just,  it  must  be  yielded  to,  as  if  it  were  just  without  re* 
peal  or  redressment  by  any  created  power.  And  let  none  compkia 
of  this  as  a  hard  condition,  when  they  or  their  ancestors  have  rah* 
jected  themselves  to  such  a  power  by  oath  or  political  contract :  If  it 
be  .God's  ordinance  to  such,  it  must  be  subjected  to,  and  its  exorbi* 
tances  borne,  as  he  says  in  Tacitus,  as  men  bear  famine,  pestilence^ 
and  other  effects  of  God's  displeasure. 

Sixthly,  In  absolute  monarchy,  the  person  of  the  monardi  if 
above  the  reach  of  just  force  and  positive  resijstance ;  for  such  a  full 
resignation  of  men's  selves  to  his  will  and  power,  by  the  irrevocable 
oath  and  bond  of  political  contract,  doth  make  the  person  as  sacred 

the  unction  of  Saul  or  David.     In  such  a  state,  all  lawful  power 
I^w  him,  80  that  he  is  \inc&pabl«  of  any  penal  hand,  vrhicb  nuiil 
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1)e  from  >  ftnperior,  or  it  is  nnjast*  I  hwfe  been  the  knu^r  on 
jibBolute  monarchy,  because,  thou^  it  doth  not  concern  us^  yet  it 
will  give  light  to  the  stating  of  donbts  in  goremments  of  a  nort 
testrained  nature ;  for  what  is  tme  here,  in  tiie  full  extent  of  powtr^ 
is  there  also  as  true  within  the  compass  of  their  power* 

Sect.  IV. 

What  makes  a  Monarchy  limited  f 

I  In  moderate  or  limited  monarchy,  it  is  an  enquiry  of  some  weight  t« 
I  know,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  it  in  the  state  of  a  limited 
I      monarchy. 

First,  A  monarchy  may  be  stinted  in  the  exercise  of  its  powerj 
and  yet  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  appeared  before,  in  our  distin&y 
tion  of  absolute  monarchy :  if  that  bounds  be  a  subsequent  act,  and 
proceeding  from  free  will  and  grace  in  the  monarch.  For  it  is  not 
the  exercise,  but  the  nature  and  measure  of  power,  wherewith  he  i« 
radically  inyested,  which  denominates  him  a  free,  or  conditionate 
jnonarch. 

Secondly,  I  take  it,  that  a  limited  monarch  must  have  his  bound* 
0f  power  ab  extemo^  not  from  the  free  determination  of  his  own  will, 
.  And  now  kings  have  not  divine  words  and  binding  laws  to  constitute 
them  in  their  sovereignty,  but  derive  it  from  ordinary  providence } 
the  sole  mean  hereof,  is  t|^e  consent  and  fundamental  contract  of  & 
nation  or  men,  which  consent  puts  them  in  their  power,  which  can 
be  no  more  nor  other  than  is  conveyed  to  them  by  such  contract  of 
subjection.  This  is  the  root  of  all  sovere%nty  individuated  and 
existent  in  this,  or  that  person,  or  family ;  till  this  cottae  and  lift 
him  np,  he  is  a  private  man,  not  differing  in  state  from  the  rest  of 
his  brethren ;  but  then  he  becomes  another  man,  his  person  is  sacred 
by  that  sovereignty  conveyed  to  it,  which  is  God's  ordinance  and 
/UDage.  The  truth  hereof  will  be  more  fully  discovered,  when  m(0 
come  to  speak  of  elective  and  successive  monarchy. 

Thirdly,  He  is  then  a  limited  monarch,  who  hath  a  law,  besido 
his  own  will,  for  the  measure  of  his  power.  First,  The  supremQ. 
power  of  the  state  must  be  in  him,  so  that  his  power  must  not  be 
limited  by  any  power  above  his ;  for  then  he  were  not  a  monarchy 
but  a  subordinate  magistrate.  Secondly,  This  supreme  power  must 
be  restrained  by  some  law  according  to  which,  this  power  was  gtven^ 
fmd,  by  direction  of  which,  this  power  must  act ;  else  he  were  not 
a  limited  monarch,  that  is,  a  liege  sovereign,  or  legal  king.  Now,  a 
sovereignty  comes  thus  to  be  legal,  or  defined  to  a  rule  of  law. 
either  by  original  constitution,  or  by  after  condescent.  By  original 
constitution,  when  the  society  publick  confers  on  one  man  a  power. 
by  limited  contract,  resigning  diemselves  to  his  government  by  such 
a  law,  reserving  to  themselves  such  immunities :  In  this  case,  they„ 
which  at  first  had  power  over  themselves,  had  power  to  set  their 
own  terms  of  subjection;  and  he  which  hath  no  title  of  power 
over  them,  but  by  their  act,  can,  de  jure^  have  no  greater  than ' 
vhat  is  put  over  to  him  by  that  act.  By  after  condescent^ 
TiZ..   when  a  Lord,  who  by  conquest,  or  othei  i\^^  >Ba^  vi^ 
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tbfolate  arbitrary   power,    but^  not  liking  to  hold    by  sad  i 
right,  doth  either  formally  or  vertually  desert  it,  and  take  a  near 
legal  right,  as  judging  it  more  safe  for  him  to  hold  by,   and  de^ 
firable  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by.    This  is  equivalent  to  that 
by  original  constitution,  yea,  is  all  onei^ith  it;  for  this  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  secondary  original  constitution.     But  if  it  be  objected^ 
that,  this  being  a  voluntary  condescent,  is  an  act  of  grace,  and  so 
doth  not  derogate  from  his  former  absoluteness,  as  was  said  before  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  who  confines  himself  tp  govern  by  one  role; 
I  answer,  this  differs  essentially  from  that;  for  there  a  free  Jjordof 
grace  yields  to  rule  by  such  a  law,  reserving  the  fulness  of  power, 
and  still  requiring  of  the  people  a  bond  and  oath  of  utmost  iodcw 
finite  subjection ;   so  that  it  amounts  not  to  a  limitation  of  radiod 
power.  Whereas  here  is  a  change  of  title,  and  a  resolution  to  be  snbJ 
jjected  to,  in  no  pther  way,  than  according  to  such  a  frame  of  goven. 
ment;  and  accordingly,  no  other  bond  or  oath  of  alliance  is  nm 
quired  or  taken,  than  according  to  such  a  law;  this  amounts  to  t 
limitation  of  radical  power.     And  therefore  *they  speak  too  gene, 
rally,  who  affirm  of  all  acts  of  grace  proceeding  from  princes  to 
people,  as  If  they  did  not  limit  absoluteness:  It  is  true,   of  acts  of 
grace  ei  that  first  kind,  but  jet^  you  see  an  act  of  grace  may  beifeck 
a  one,  as  may  amount  to  a  resignation  of  that  absoluteness  into  • 
more  mild  and  moderate  power,  unless  we  should  hold  it  out  of  (be 
power  of  an  absolute  lord  to  be  other ;  or  that  by  free  condescent, 
and  act  of  grace,  a  man  cannot  as  well  part  with,  or  exchange  bii 
right  and  title  to  a  thing/  as  define  himself  in  the  use  and  exerdfle* 
which  I  think  none  will  affirm. 

« 

Sect.  V. 

JIozD  far  Subjection  is  due  in  a  limited  Monarchy, 

Ik  all  governments  of  this  allay  and  legal  constitution,  there  are 
three  questions  of  special  moment  to  be  considered : 

First,  How  far  subjection  is  due  ?  As  far  as  they  are  God's  ordi^ 
nance,  as  far  as  they  are  a  power,  and  they  are  a  power  as  far  as  the 
contract  fundamental,  from  which,  under  God,  their  authority  is  dc, 
rived,  doth  extend.  As  absolute  lords  must,  be  obejed  as  farai 
,  their  will  enjoins,  because  their  will  is  the  measure  of  their  power, 
and  their  subjects  law;  so  these,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  measure  of  their  power,  and  their  subjects da^ 
of  obedience.  I  say  so  far,  but  I  do  not  say  no  further;  for  I 
believe,  though  on  our  former  grounds  it  clearly  follows,  that  sad 
authority  transcends  its  bounds,  if  it  command  be}  oiid  the  law,  and 
the  subject  legally  is  not  bound  to  subjection  in  such  case  ;  yet,  ia 
conscience,  a  subject  is  bound  to  yield  to  the  magistrate,  even  whea 
he  cannot,  de  jure^  challenge  obedience,  to  prevent  scandal,  or  any 
occasion  of  slighting  the  power  which  may  sometiir.es  grow,  etcn 
upon  a  just  refusal.  I  say,  for  these  causes  a  subj-  ct  ought  rot 
to  use  his  liberty,  but,  tnorem  gerere^  if  it  iK  in  a  thing  in  which 
"an  possibly  without  subversion^  and  in  which  his  act  may  not  b^ 
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innie  tL  leading  casc^  and  so  bring  on  a  prescription  against  publick ' 
(iberty. 

Sect.  VI. 

How  far  it  is  lawful  to  resist, 

SccoNDLT,  Aow  far  is  it  lawful  to  resist  the  exorbitant  illegal  com^ 
mands  of  such  a  monarch  ?  1.  As  before  in  lighter  cases,'  in  which 
it  may  be  done  for  the  reasons  alledged,  and  for  the  sake  of  pnblick 
peace,  we  ought  to  submit  and  make  no  resistance  at  all,  but,  dejttrs 
recedere, 

2.  In  cases  of  a  higher  natute,  passive  resistance,  Tiz.  by  appeal 
to  law,  by  concealment,  by  flight,  is  lawful  to  be  made,  because  suc1| 
a  command  is  politically  powerless,  it  proceeds  not  from  God's  ordi- 
nance in  him ;  and  so  we  sin  not  against  God's  ordinance  in  such 
Bon-sobmission,  or  negative  resistance. 

'  Si  For  instruments,  or  agents  in  such  commands,  if  the  streight  be' 
ftdch,  and  a  roan  be  surprised,  that  no  place  is  left  for  an  appeal^ 
nor  evasion  by  negative  r^istance,  I  conceive,  against  such  positive 
liesistance  may  be  made ;  because,  authority  failing,  or  this  act  in  the 
eupreme  power,  the  agent  or  instrument  can  have  none  derived  to  him^ 
Mid  so  is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  person,  and  his  act  as  an 
offer  of  private  violence,  and  so  comes  under  the  same  rules  for  op*, 
position. 

4.  For  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  I  conceive  it  as  well  above  any 
positive  resistance,  as  the  person  of  an  absolute  monarch,  yea^ 
^ough  by  the  whole  community,  except  there  be  an  express  reser* 
nation  of  power  in  the  body  of  the  state,  or  any  deputed  persons,  er 
eourt,  to  use  (in  case  of  intolerable  exorbitance)  positive  resistance  ; 
which  if  there  be,  then  such  a  governor  is  no  monarch;  for  that  fun. 
damental  reservation  destroys  ks  being  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  the 
iapreme  power  is  not  in  one.  For,  wherever  there  is  a  sovereign 
politick  power  constituted,  the  person  or  persons,  who  are  invested 
with  it,  are  sacred,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  positive  resistance  or* 
Tiolence ;  which,  as  I  said,  if  just,  must  be  from  no  inferior,  or 
subordinate  hand.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that,  since  every  monarch 
hath  his  power  from  the  consent  of  the  whole  body,  that  consent  ^of 
the  whole  body  hath  a  power  above  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
so  the  resistance,  which  is  done  by  it,  is  'not  by  an  inferior  power; 
and  to  this  purpose  is  brought  that  axiom :  Quicquid  efficit  tale^  est 
magts  tale^  I  answer :  That  rule,  even  in  natural  causes,  is  liable  to 
abundance  of  restrictions,  and,  in  the  particular  in  hand,  it  holds  not. 
Where  the  cause  doth  bereave  himself  of  that  perfection  by  which  it 
works,  in  the  very  act  of  causing,  and  convey  it  to  that  effect,  it  doth 
not  remain  more  such,  than  the  effect,  but  much  less,  and  below  it:. 
As,  if  I  convey  an  estate  of  land  to  another,  it  doth  not  hold^  that 
after  such  conveyance  I  have  a  better  estate  remaining  in  me,  than 
that  other,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  because  what  was  in  one  is  passed 
io  the  other.  The  servant  who,  at  the  year  of  jubilee,  would  not 
jp  free^  but  ha?e  his  ear  bpred,  and  giving  his  master  a  full  lojrd«lu|^ 
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jOTer  him ;  Can  we  argue,  that  he  had  afterward  more  power  mu^ 
himself,  than  his  roaster,  because  he  gave  his  master  that  power  over 
him,  by  that  act  of  oeconomical  contract  ?    Thus  the  communitj, 
whose  consent  establishes  a  power  orer  them,  cannot  be  said  nmrer* 
sally  to  hare  an  eminency  of  power  above  that  which  they  constftnte; 
sometimes  they  have,  sometimes  they  have  not ;  and,  to  judge  win 
they  have,  when  not,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  original  coatmti^ 
and  fundamental  constitution  of  that  state.     If  they  have  constitnfted 
a  monarchy,  that  is,  invested  one  man  with  a  sovereignty  of  power| 
and  subjected  all  the  rest  to  him,  th^i  it  were  unreasonable  to  i^| 
they  yet  have  it  in  themselves,  or  have  a  power  of  recalling  that  M- 
preroacy,  which,  by  oath  and  contract,  they  themselves  transfened 
on  another ;  unless  we  make  this  oath  and  contract  less  bindfaig  An 
private  ones,  dissoluble  at  pleasure,  and  so  all  monarchs  tennis  it 
yfrill  from  their  people.     But  if  they,  in  such  constitntion,  ressnei 
power  in  the  body  to  oppose  and  displace  the  magistrate  for  eioibii 
tances,  and  reserve  io  themselves  a  tribunal  to  tiy  him  in,  that  bhi 
|9  not  a  monarch,  but  the  officer  and  substitute  of  him,  or  tfaeBi,  i$ 
whom  such  power  over  him  is  referred  or  conferred.     The  issue  if 
tills.     If  he  be  a  monarch,  he  hath  the  ispe»,  or  cidmen  pateiUtkf 
and  all  his  subjects,  dhisim  tnkd  cof^nctinr^  are  below   him;  ikef 
bave  divested  themselves  of  all  superiority,  and  no  power  leftfora 
positive  opposition  of  the  person  of  him,  whom  they  have  iuvestsdt 

S^CT.  VII. 

Who  shcM  he  the  Judge  of  the  Excesses  of  the  Monarch  f 

Thirdly,  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  excesses  of  the  sovenigB 
Lord,  in  monarchies  of  this  composure  ?  I  answer :  A  frsne  o( 
government  cannot  be  imagined  of  that  perfection,  but  that  some  is- 
conveniences  there  will  be  possible,  for  which  there  can  be  proviM 
no  remedy  :  Many  miseries,  to  which  a  people  under  an  ahsotiis 
monarchy  are  liable,  are  prevented  by  this  legal  allay  and  defiDeBOt 
of  power.  But  this  is  exposed  to  one  defect,  from  which  that  b  ffSCf 
that  is,  an  impossibility  of  constituting  a  judge  to  determine  this  list 
controversy,  viz.  the  sovereign's  transgressing  his  fundamental  HaStk 
This  judge  must  be  either  some  foreigner,  and  then  we  lose  the  fic^ 
dom  of  the  state,  by  subjecting  it  to  an  external  power  in  tiie  grestnl 
fcase;  or  else  within  the  body.  If  so,  then,  1.  Either  the  monsnh 
himself,  and  then  you  destroy  the  frame  of  the  state,  and  make  it 
fibsolute ;  for  to  define  a  power  to  a-  law,  and  then  to  make  hisi 
judge  of  his  deviations  from  that  law,  is  to  absolve  him  from  sll 
]aw.  Or  else,  2.  The  community  and  their  deputies  must  have  Hik 
power  ;  and  then,  as  before,  you  put  the  apex  potestatis^  the  priM 
#<Xir  in  the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  destroy  the  being  of 
monarchy,  the  ruler  not  being  God's  immediate  minister,  but  of  thsC 
power,  be  it  where  it  will,  to  which  he  is  accountable  for  his  actioas. 
So  that  I  conceive,  in  a  limited  legal  monarcl)y  there  can  be  no  stated 
intjernal  judge  of  the  monarch's  actions,  if  there  grow  a  fundamentti 
farifmce  betw^t  him  and  the  con^munity.    But  you  will  say,  itfi 
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m\\  one  way  to  absoluteneds  to  assign  him  no  judge,  as  to  make  him 
bis  own  judge.  Answ.  I  say  not  simply  in  this  ed^^  there  is  no 
Judge,  but  that  there  can  be  no  judge  legal  and  constitnted  withiii 
Aat  frame  of  goTemment ;  but  it  is  a  transcendent  cas^  beyond  ttUt 
proyision  of  that  goyemment,  and  must  haye  an  extraordinary  judgi 
tnd  way  of  decision. 

In  this  great  and  difficult  case,  I  will  deliyer  my  apprehension! 
fraely  and  clearly,  submitting  them  to  the  censure  of  better  judg« 
Bients.  Suppose  the  controyersy  to  happen  in  a  goyemment  fundiu 
mentally  legal,  and  the  people  no  further  subjected  than  to  goyenu 
ment  by  such  a  law. 

1«  If  the  act,  in  which  the  exorbitance  and  transgression  is  supu 
^sed  to  be,  be  of  lesser  moment,  and  not  striking  at  the  yery  being 
<rf  that  government,  it  ought  to  be  borne  ^y  publick  patience,  rather 
HiMM  to  endanger  the  being  of  the  state,  by  a  contention  betwixt  Htm 
hemd  and  body  politick. 

3.  If  it  be  mortal  and  such  as,  suffered,  dissolves  the  frame  and 
Rfe  of  the  government  and  publick  liberty :  Then  the  ill^lity  and 
destructive  nature  is  to  be  set  open,  and  redressment  sought  by  pe« 
tition;  which  if  failing,  prevention  by  resistance  ought  to  be.  But 
ftrst,  tiiat  it  is  such,  must  be  made  apparent ;  and  if  it  be  apparent, 
and  an  appeal  made  ad  conscietUiam  gerteris  humani^  especially  of 
those  of  that  community,  then  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  monar. 
chy  must  judge  and  pronounce  the  sentence  in  every  man's  con. 
science ;  and  every  man  (as  far  as  concerns  him)  must  follow  the 
•videiice  of  truth  in  his  own  soul,  to  oppose,  or  not  oppose,  according 
as  be  can  in  conscience  acquit  or  condemn  the  act  of  carriage  of  the 
foremor.  For  I  conceive,  in  a  case  which  transcends  the  frame  and 
pnrrisicn  of  the  government  they  are  bound  to,  people  are  ihibound, 
and  in  state  as  if  they  had  no  government ;  and  the  superior  law  of 
feason  and  conscience  must  be  judge ;  wherei|i  every  one  must  pro. 
ceed  with  the  utmost  advice  and  impartiality.  For,  if  he  err  hi 
judgment,  he  either  resists  God's  ordinance,  or  puts  his  hand  to  the 
mbtersion  of  the  state  and  policy  he  lives  in. 

And  this  power  of  judging  argVies  not  a  superiority  in  those  who 
judge,  over  him  who  is  judged;  for  it  is  not  authoritative  and  civil, 
Imt  moral,  residing  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  lawful  for.  them  to 
execute,  because  never  divested  and  put  off  by  aiiy  act  in  the  consU- 
fntion  of  a  legal  government,  but  rather  the  reservation  of  it  intended  : 
per  when  they  define  the  superior  to  a  law,  and  constitute  no  power 
to  judge  of  his  excesses  from  .that  law,  it  is  evident  they  reserve  to 
Aemflielves,  not  a  formal  authoritative  power,  but  a  moral  power,  such 
is  they  had  originally  before  the  constitution  of  the  government; 
which  must  needs  remain,  being 'not  conveyed '  away  la  the  con« 
ititutioB. 


*  < 
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CHAP.  III. 
Ojthe  Diviiiort  of  Monarchic  into  EUdive  and  Succesihtt 
•  SeCt.  I. 

Elective  and Succesiive  Monarchy  what  they  are? 
The  second  division  of  monarchy,  which  I  intend  to  treat  of,  is  Alt 


of  elective  or  successive.  Elective  monarchy  is  tliat,  where,  by 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  supreme  power  is  coovejredl 
but  to  the  person  of  him  whom  they  take  for  their  prince :  the  people 
{reserving  to  themselves  power,  by  men  deputed  by  the  same  coosd« 
tuti6ii,  to  elect  a  new  person  on  the  decease  of  the  former.  SacoeiJ 
Bive  is,  where,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  m. 
vereignty  is  conferred  on  one  prince ;  and  In  that  onie,  as  a;  root  and 
beginning  to  his  heirs,  after  a  form  and  line  of  succession,  constitoiv^ 
also  by  the  fundamentals  of  that  government.  In  the  first,  the 
people's  oath  and  contract  of  subjection  extends  but  to  one  persons 
in  the  other,  to  the  whole  race  and  line  of  successors  ;  -.which  coatL 
iiuing,  the  bond  of  subjection  continues  ;  or  which  failing, -the  people 
teturn  to  their  first  liberty  of  choosing  a  new  person,  or  succeniMl 
to  be  invested  with  sovereignty. 

^  ■        Sect.  II. 

All  Monarchy  whether  originally  from  Consent  ? 

I  DO  conceive  that  in  the  first  original  all  monarchy,  yea  any  iadirL 
dual  frame  of  government  whatsoever,  is  elective:  That  is^isow- 
stituted,  and  draws  its  force  and  right  from  the  consent  ana  t)N^ 
of  that  community  over  which  it  swayeth.  And  that  triple  distinc- 
tion of  monarchy  into  that  which  is  gotten  by  conquest,  prescription, 
or  choice,  is  not  of  distinct  parts,  unless  by  choice  be  meant  foil 
and  formal  choice  :  my  reason  is,  because  man,  being  a  voluntU]|[ 
agent,  and  subjection  being  a  moral  act,  it  doth  essentially  depend  on 
consent ;  so  that  a  man  may  by  force  and  extremity  be  brought 
tnder  the  power  of  another,  as  unreasonable  creatures  are,  to  be 
disppsed  of,  and  trampled  on,  whether  they  will  or  no :  But  a  bond 
of  subjection  cannot  be  put  on  him,  nor  a  right  to  claim  obedience 
and  service  acquired,  unless  a  man  become  bound  by  some  act  of  hk> 
own  will.  For,  suppose  another,  from  whom  I  am  originally  free, 
be  stronger  than  I,  aud  so  bring  me  under  bis  mercy,  do  I  therefore 
sin  if  I  do  not  what  he  commands  me  ?  Or  can  that  act  of  violaio| 
pass  into  a  moral  title,  without  a  moral  principle  ? 

Sect.  III. 

Monarchy  by  Divine  Institution, 

But  this  will  be  more  manifest,  if  by  induction  I  shew  how  other 
titles  resolve  into  this.     I  will  begin  with  that  of  divine  institutknit 
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*nd  DaTid  were  by  the  sacmment  of  anointing  designed  to  thft 
;dom5  as  it  were  by  God's  own  band ;  which  notwithstanding^ 
were  not  actually  kings  till  the  people's  consent  established  them 
ein.  That  unction  was  a  manifestation  of  ^e  appointment  of 
,  and,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  people,  I  think  it  had  the 
sr  of  precept,  to  restrain  the  people's  choice  to  that  person; 
fa  if  thfy  had  not  done,  they  had  resisted  God's  ordinance.  Yet 
were  not  thereby  actually  endowed  with  kingly  power,  but  re« 
led  as  private  men,  till  the  people's  choice  put  them  in  actual 
Msion  of  tliat  power  ^  which  in  Darid  was  not  till  after  many 

Sect.  IV. 

Monarchic  by  Preseription. 

s  for  that  usage  or  prescription  ;  if  any  such  did  ever  eonstL 
a  monarchy,  it  was  by  yertue  of  an  universal  consent  by  that 
e  and  prescription  proved  and  implied.  For  in  a  popular  state, 
■e  one  man  in  the  community,  by  reason  of  great  estate,  wisdom, 
ther  perfection,  is  in  the  eye  of  all  the  rest,  all  reverence  him, 
his  advice  they  follow;  and  the  respect  continues  from  the 
le  to  the  house  and  family,  for  divers  generations.  In  this  case, 
^tion  at  first  is  arbitrary  in  the  people ;  and,  if  in  time  it  1^ 
;  necessary,  it  is  because  their  custom  is  their  law  ;  and  its  long 
[nuance  is  equivalent  to  a  former  election :  So  that  this  tenure 
right,  if  it  be  good  and  more  than  at  pleasure,  as  it  was  at  first^ 
considerate  must  needs  ascribe  it  to  a  consent,  and  implicit 
:e  of  the  people. 

Sect^  V. 

^onarchy  bp  Conquest.    Whether  Conquest  give  aJuH  Title  f 

the  main  question  is  concerning  monarchy  atchieved  by  con« 
t ;  where,  at  first  sight,  the  right  seems  gotten  by  the  sword^ 
}ut  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  people,  yea  against  it.  Con* 
t  is  either,  first,  total,  where  a  full  conquest  is  made,  by  a  total' 
uing  a  people  to  the  will  of  the  victor ;  or,  secondly,  partial^ 
e  an  entrance  is  made  by  the  sword  :  But  the  people,  either 
ise  of  tlieir  right  claimed  by  the  invader,  or  tlieir  unwillingness^ 
fier  the  miseries  of  war,  or  their  apparent  inability  to  stand  out 

way  of  resistance,  or  some  other  consideration,  submit  to  a 
>osition  and  contract  of  subjection  to  the  invader.  'In  this  latter 
evident  the  sovereign's  power  is  from  the  people's  consent ;  and 
overnment  is  such  as  the  contract  and  fundamental  agreement' 
IS  it  to  be,  if  it  be  the  first  agreement,  and  the  pretender  hath  no 
3r  title  which  remains  in  force,  for  then  this  lattier  is  invalid,  if 
lude  not  and  amount  to  a  relinquishing  and  disannulling  of  the 

But  the  difficulty  is  concerning  a  full  and  mere  conquest ;  and 
is  I  will  speak  my  mind  clearly.  Such  a  war  and  invasion  of  a 
[e,  which  ends  in  a  conquest,  first,  it  is  either  upon  the  pretence 
lim  of  a  title  of  sovereignty  over  the  people  invaded :    And 
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ilien,  if  fhe  pretender  pre?ail,  it  is  properly  no  conquest,  but  tU 
Vindication  of  a  title  by  force  of  arms.  And  the  gorernment  is  ii6t 
original,  bat  inch  as  the  title  is  by  which  he  claims  it.  Secondly,  or 
it  is  by  one  who  hath  no  challenge  of  right  descending  to  him  to 
justify  his  elaiA  and  inTasion  of  a  people :  Then,  if  he  subdue,  1ft 
suay  properly  be  said  to  come  to  his  gOTernment  by  conquest* 

And  there  be  who  i^holiy  condemn  this  title  of  conquest  as  unlaw* 
M,  and  tnke  it  for  nodiing  else  but  a  national  and  publick  robbeiy. 
60  one  of  the  answerers  to  Doctor  Fern,  says  in  Ms  (p^  10.)  ^  0»i 
^'  quest  may  give  such  a  right  as  plunderers  use  to  take  in  hoiOfli 

^  they  can  master. It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  right  of  conquest  in  t 

^  civil,  in  a  christian  state.*  But  I  cannot  allow  of  so  indefinite  a 
censure ;  rather  I  think  the  right  of  conquest  is  such  as  the  preoe> 
dent  war  was ;  if  that  were  lawful,  so  is  the  conquest ;  for  a  prines 
may  be  invaded,  or  so  far  injured  by  a  neighbouring  people,  or  Ai)f 
may  be  set  on  such  a  pernicious  enmity  against  him  and  Ids  peopb^ 
that  the  safety  of  himself  and  people  may  compel  to  such  a  war. 
which  war,  if  it  end  va  conquest,  who  can  judge  such  title  unlawful  I 
Suppose  then  conquest  may  be  a  lawful  way  of  acquisition,  yet  aa 
immediate  cause  of  right  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  of  a  ciril  poWer  rf 
government  to  which  obedience  is  due,  it  cannot  be :  i  say,  an  mt 
mediate  cause,  for  a  remote  impulsive  cause  it  often  is,  but  not  ta 
immediate  formal  cause ;  for  that  must  ever  be  the  consent  of  tta 
people,  whereby  they  accept  of,  and  resign  up  themselves  to  a  gOhi 
Temment,  and  then  their  persons  are  morally  bound,  and  liot  b^MUi 
Thus  far  tiie  force  of  conquest  may  go;  it  may  give  a  man  titie  over, 
and  power  to  possess  and  dispose  01  the  country  and  goods  of  tlM 
conquered ;  yea,  the  bodies  and  lives  of  the  conquered  are  at  tlis 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  conqueror.  But  it  still  is  at  the  people'i 
choice  to  come  into  a  moral  condition  of  subjection,  or  not.  Wbea 
they  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  if,  to  save  life,  they  consent 
to  a  condition  of  servitude  or  subjection,  then  that  consent,  oath,  or 
covenant,  which  they  in  that  extremity  make,  being  in  re  UeUay  biodl 
them,  and  they  owe  moral  duty.  But  if  they  would  rather  suffer  the 
utmost  violence  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  consent  to  no  terms  of 
subjection,  as  Numantia  in  Spain,  and  many  other  people  have  rei 
solved;  they  die  or  remain  a  free  people.  Be  they  captived  or 
possessed  at  pleasure,  they  owe  no  duty,  neither  do  ihey  sin  in  not 
obeying;  nor  do  they  resist  God's  ordinance,  if  at  any  time  of  acU 
Tantage  they  use  force  to  free  themselves  from  such  a  violent  posses* 
sion.  Yea,  perhaps,  if  before  b}i  contract  they  were  bound  to  aiu 
Other,  they  should  sin,  if,  io  avoid  death  or  bondage,  they  should 
swear  and  covenant  fealty  io  a  conqueror;  and  it  were  more  noUs 
and  laudable  to  die  in  the  service,  and  for  the  faith  to  their  natural 
sovereign.  Thus  I  am  persuaded  it  will  appear  an  uncontroulabla 
truth  in  policy,  that  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  by  themseWes 
or  their  ancestors,  is  the  only  mean  in  ordinary  providence,  by 
vvhich  sovereignty  is  conferred  on  any  person  or  family.  Neither 
can  God's  ordinance  be  conveyed,  and  people  engaged  in  cdn« 
science  by  any  other  means* 
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Sect.  VI. 

Wheiitr  a  Monarch  ^y  iueeeiskm  nuy  fwt  be  linUiedf 

It  hath  been  affirmed  by  some^  that  mixture  and  limitation  is  incon. 
Bistent  to  successive  monarchy,  as  if,  wherever  sovereignty  is  entailed 
to  a  succession,  it  must  needs  be  absolute :  but  I  muslfprofess  I  cannot 
see  how  it  can  stand  with  truth :   rather  I  think,  that  both  eleotiva 
and  here^tary  monarchy  are  indifferently  capable  of  absoluteness  or 
limitation.    If  a  free  and  not  pre^ngoged  people  to  any  government, 
b J  publick  compact,  yield  up  themselves  to  a  person,  to  be  com- 
manded by  hb  will  as  tiieir  supreme  law,  during  his  natural  life, 
■nd  no  longer,  can  it  be  denied,  but  that  he  is  an  absolute,  and  yet 
elective  monarch  ?    Unless  you  will  say  he  is  not  absolute,  because 
he  cannot,  by  his  will,  as  by  a  law,  bind  them  to  elect  his*  son  to 
mcceed  him,  and  change  their  government  into  hereditary.     But  his 
being  limited  in  this  clause  doth  not  ^sparage  his  sovereignty,  or 
make  his  power  of  government  limited,  because  this  belongs  not  to 
present   government,    but  is   a  mere  provision   for   the    future. 
Again,  if  the  power  of  ruling,  according  to  a  law,  be,  by  consent, 
conveyed  to  one  person,  and  his  heirs  to  succeed  after  him,  how 
this  should  come  to  be  absolute,  and  the  entailment  should  overthrow 
the  constitution,  I  cannot  imagine.   If  the  whole  latitude  of  power 
ih$j  be  by  a  people  made  hereditary,  sure  a  proportion  may  as  well ; 
imieSs  the  limitation  be  such  as  includes  a  repugnancy  to  be  perpetual. 
^ideed,  tins  instating  of  a  succession  makes  that  power  irrevocable, 
daring  tiie  continuance  of  that  succession :  But  it  makes  it  neither 
greater  nor  less  In  the  successor  than  was  in  his  progenitors  from 
ffhxm  te  derives  it 

SscT.  VIL 

Iw  a  svecessnre  monarchy,  the  successor  holds  by  the  original  right 
0f  1dm  who  is  the  root  of  succession,  and  is  dejure  king,  the  imme* 
diate  instant  after  his  predecessor's  decease:  Also  the  people  are 
boniid  to  him,  though  they  never  take  any  oath  to  his  person.  For, 
«s  he  comniands  in  vertue  of  the  original  right,  so  ^ey  are  bound 
to  obey  by  vertue  of  the  original  covenant,  and  national  contract  of 
subjection  ;  the  neif  oath,  taken  by  king  or  people  is  but  a  reviving 
of  the  old,  that  the  conscience  of  it,  by  renewing,  might  be  the 
more  fresh  and  vigorous ;  it  neither  gives  any  new  power,  nor 
adds  nor  detracts  f  ron^  the  old,  unless  by  common  agreement  an  alte* 
TRtion  be  made ;  and  so  the  foundadon  in  tliat  clause  is  new^  whicd 
cannot  be  without  the  consent  of  both  parties. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
Of  the  divition  of  Monarchy  into  Hn^  and  mixed. 

Sect.  I. 

Simple  and  mixed  Monarchy ^  what  f 

The  third  dtvision  is  into  simple  and  mixed.  Simple,  is  when  fli 
goyernment,  absolute  or  limited,  Is  so  intrusted  in  tiie  hands  of  om^ 
tiiat  all  the  rest  is  by  deputation  from  him,  so  that  there  is  no  authou 
rity  in  the  whole  body  but  his,  or  derived  from  him.  And  that  one  il 
either  indt?idually  one  person,  aud  then  it  is  a  simple  monardqr: 
Or  one  associate  body,  chosen  either  out  of  the  nobility,  whence  Am 
government  is  called  a  simple  aristocracy ;  or  out  of  tlie  commniiit;f| 
without  respect  of  birth  or  state,  which  is  termed  a  simple  dene. 
cracy.  The  supreme  authority,  residing  exclusively  in  one  of  Aew 
three,  denominates  the  government  simple,  which  ever  it  be. 

Now  experience  teaching  people,  that  several  iaconvenienciei 
are  in  each  of  these,  which  is  avoided  by  the  other,  as  aptness  to 
tyranny  in  simple  monarchy,  aptness  to  destructive  factions  niu 
aristocracy,  and  aptness  to  confusion  and  tumult  in  a  democncj* 
As  on  the  contrary,  each  of  diem  hatii  some  good  which  the  otfaoi 
want,  viz.  unity  and  strength  in  a  monarchy;  counsel  and  wisdom ii 
an  aristocracy ;  liberty  and  respect  of  common  good  in  a  democracji 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  men,  deeply  seen  in  state  matters,  guided  them  to 
frame  a  mixture  of  all  three,  uniting  them  into  one  form,  that  so  Hm 
good  of  all  might  be  enjoyed,  and  the  evil  of  them  avoided.  Anl 
this  mixture  is  either  equal,  when  the  highest  command  in  a  state,  l^ 
the  first  constitution  of  it,  is  equally  seated  in  all  three;  and  then  (V 
firm  union  can  be  in  a  mixture  of  eqtflility)  it  can  be  called  by  tlM 
name  of  neither  of  them  but  by  the  general  stile  of  a  mixed  state:  OT) 
if  there  be  priority  of  order  in  one  of  the  three  (as  I  think  th^ 
must  be,  or  else  there  can  be  no  unity),  it  may  take  the  name  of  Alt 
which  hath  the  precedency.  But  the  firmer  union  is,  where  one  rf 
the  three  is  predominant,  and  in  that  regard  gives  the  denominaiin 
to  the  whole:  So  we  call  it  a  mixe4  monarphy,  ^here  tl^e  primitf  s( 
share  in  tl^e  supreme  power  is  in  one. 

Sect.  II^ 

What  it  is  which  constitutes  a  mixed  Monarchy  f  3 

Now  I  conceive  to  the  constituting  of  mixed  monarchy  (and  sepnw 
portionately  it  may  be  said  of  the  other) 

1.  The  sovereign  power  must  be  originally  in  all  three,  vii.  If 
the  composition  be  of  all  three,  so  that  one  must  not  hold  his  power 
from  the  other,  but  all  equally  from  the  fundamental  constitution; 
for,  if  the  power  of  one  be  original,  and  the  other  derivative,  it  is 
no  mixture,  for  such  a  derivation  of  power  to  others  is  in  the  moit 
simple  monarchy.  Again,  the  end  of  mixture  could  not  be  obti^nsd; 
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for  why  is  this  mixtare  framed,  but  that  they  might  confine  each  other 
fron.  exorbitance,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  derirative  power,  it 
being  unnatural  that  a  deriyed  power  should  turn  back,  and  set  bounds 
to  its  own  beginning. 

2.  A  full  equality  must  not  be  in  the  three  estates,  though  they  are 
all  sharers  in  the  supreme  power ;  for,  if  it  wereso,  it  could  not  have 
any  ground  in  it  to  denominate  it  a  monarchy,  more  than  an  aristo« 
cimey  or  democracy. 

3.  A  power  then  must  be  sought  wherewith  the  monarch  must  be 
InTested,  which  is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  mixture ;  nor  so  ti. 
tnlar  as  io  destroy  the  monarchy,  which  I  conceive  may  be  in  these 
particalars : 

.1.  If  he  be  the  head  and  fountain  of  the  power  which  governs 
a|id  executes  the  established  laws,  so  that  both  the  other  states, 
■f  w^U  conjunctim  as  divisim,  be  his  sworn  subjects,  and  owe 
obedience  to  his  commands,  which  are  accordiug  to  the  established 
bws. 

.*  %  If  he  hath  a  sole  or  chief  power  in  capacitating  and  putting 
those  persons  or  societies  in  such  states  and  conditions,  as  where^ 
onto  such  supreme  power  by  the  foundations  of  the  government  doth 
belong,  and  is  annexed ;  so  that  though  the  aristocratical  and  demo^ 
Ci^cal  power,  which  is  conjoined  to  his,  be  not  from  him ;  yet  the 
Refinement  and  determination  of  it  to  such  persons  is  from  him, 
by.  ^  necessary  consecution. 

S*  If  the  power  of  convocating  or  causing  to  be  put  in  existence, 
■nd  dissolving  such  a  court  of  meeting  of  the  two  other  estates  as  is 
mttioritative,  be  in.  him. 

4.  If  his  authority  be  the  last  and  greatest,  though  not  the  sole, 
ifluch  must  establish  and  add  a  consummation  to  everjr  act,  I  say, 
AfBBBj  or  any  of  these  put  into  one  person,  make  that  state  monarchu 
t$lj  because,  the  other,  tho'  they  depend  not  on  him  quoted  essen^ 
t^un  ei  actus  farmales^  but  on  the  prime  constitution  of  the  go. 
ir^nment,  jei^  quoad  existentiam  et  determitiaiionem  ad  subjectay 
%y  do. 

The  supreme  power  being  either  the  legislative,  or  the  gubemative, 
bi  s  mixed  monarchy,  sometimes  the  mixture  is  the  seat  of  the  1egis« 
liliTe  power,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  two ;  the  power  of  constitu^ 
Ifo^  officers  for  governing  by  those  laws  being  left  to  the  monarch: 
or  <^1^  the  primacy  of  both  tiiese  powers  is  jointly  in^all  three.  For, 
if  the  legislative  be  in  one,  then  the  monarchy  is  not  mixed  but  sim. 
ble,  for  that  is  the  superior;  if  that  be  in  one,  all  else  must  needs  be 
iO  ipo^  By  legislative,  I  mean  the  power  of  making  new  laws,  if  any 
new  be  needful  to  be  added  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  authentick 

Ewer  of  interpreting  the  old;   for  I  take  it,  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
;iBlative,  and  is  as  great,  and  in  effect  the  same  power. 

Sect.  III. 

Etebt  mixed  monarchy  is  limited ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Vvery  limited  should  be  mixed :    For  the  prince  in  a  mi^ed  monari. 
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chy^  were  there  n6  definement  ei  him  to  a  Taw  hut  only  thb:  Tint 
his  legislative  acts  have  no  validity  without  the  allowancer  and  joiift 
authority  of  the  other;  this  is  enough  to  denominate  it  exactly  a 
limited  monarchy.  And  so  much  it  must  have,  if  it  be  mixed*  Oa 
the  other  side,  if  in  the  foundations  of  his  goTernment  be  be  reslniiii. 
ed  to  any  law  besides  his  own  will,  he  is  a  limited  monarch,  thoa^ 
that  both  the  legislative  and  gubemattve  power  (proTided  he  a» 
ceed  not  those  laws)  be  left  in  his  own  hands  2  But  then  the  p^ 
Temment  is  not  mixed. 

Sect.  IV. 

How  far  the  Princess  power  extends  in  a  mixed  Monarchy. 

Now  concerning  the  extent  of  the  prince's  power,  and  the  subjeicb 
duty  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  almost  the  same  is  to  be  said,  which  WB 
|)efore  in  a  limited ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  in  this  matter :  8aeh 
as  the  constitution  of  government  is,  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God: 
such  as  the  ordinance  is,  such  must  our  duty  of  subjection  be.  Ns 
power  can  challenge  an  obedience  beyond  its  own  measure ;  for,  if 
it  might,  we  should  destroy  all  rules  and  differences  of  govern, 
ment,  and  make  all  absolute  and  at  pleasure.  In  every  mixed  pib* 
cipality. 

First,  Look  what  power  is  solely  intrusted  and  committed  to  fta 
prince  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  in  the  doe  eiib 
cution  thereof  all  owe  full  subjection  to  him,  even  the  other  estitei) 
being  but  societies  of  his  subjects  bound  to  him  by  oath  of  allegiancej 
as  to  theijr  liege  lord. 

Secondly,  Those  acts  belonging  to  the  power  which  is  stated  mi 
mixed  principle,  if  either  part  of  that  principle,  or  two  of  the  threi 
Undertake  to  do  them,  it  is  invalid ;  it  is  no  binding  act ;  for  in  Ail 
case  all  three  have  a  free  negative  voice;  and  take  away  the  priHi 
lego  of  a  negative  voice,  so  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rest  have  powv 
to  do  it  without  the  third,  then  you  destroy  that  third,  and  make 
him  but  a  looker  on.  So  that,  in  every  mixed  government,  I  take  it) 
there  must  be  v^  necessity  of  concurrence  of  all  three  estates  in  tiie 
production  of  ^cts  beloging  to  that  power,  which  is  committed  in  coBU 
mon  to  them :  "Else,  suppose  those  acts  valid  which  are  done  by  anj 
major  part,  that  is  any  two  of  the  three,  then  you  put  it  in  titt 
power  of  any  two  by  a  confederacy  at  pleasure  to  disannul  tk 
third,  or  suspend  all  its  acts,  and  make  it  a  bare  cypher  in  go* 
vernment.    '    ' 

Thirdly,  In  such  a  composed  state,  if  the  monarch  invade  At 
po^er  of  the  other  two,  or  run  in  any  course  tending  to  the  dissoh* 
ing  of  the  constituted  frame,  they  ought  to  employ  their  power  is 
this  case  to  preserve  the  state  from  ruin  ;  yea,  that  is  the  yery  «i 
and  fundamental  aim  in  constituting  all  mixed  policies ;  not  M 
they,  by  crossing  and  jarring,  should  hinder  the  publick  good ;  bot 
that,  if  one  exorbitate,  the  power  of  restraint  and  providing  for  tin 
publick  safety,  should  be  in  the  rest;  and  the  power  is  pnt  into  & 
vers  hands,  ^at  one  should  counterpoise  and  keep  even  the  other* 
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M  All,  for  wuh  otiier  estates,  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  deny  obe. 
dlenceaBd  snbnisBion  to  illegal  pfbceedings,  as  priyate  men  may, 
iint  it  is  their  dnty,  and  by  the  fonndations  of  the  government 
tfaey  are  bound  to  prevent  tlie  dissolution  of  the  established  frame. 

Fonrthly,  tiie  person  of  tiie  monarch,  even  in  these  mixed  forms 
|[u  I  said  before  in  tlie  limited)  ought  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
ifioknce  in  his  utmost  exorbitances.  For,  when  a  people  have 
ftwmm  aliegiaooe,  and  invested  a  person  or  line  with  supremacy, 
Aey  have  made  it  sacred,  and  no  abuse  can  divest  him  of  that  power, 
irrevocably  communicated.  And,  while  he  hath  power  in  a  mixed 
Monarchy,  he  is  the  universal  sovereign,  even  of  the  other  limiting 
•tatets  So  tiiat,  i)eing  above  them,  he  is  dejure  exempt  from  any 
psnal  liand. 

Fifdiiy,  That  one  inconvenience  must  necessarily  be  in  all  mixed 
^nremmenta,  which  I  shewed  to  be  in  limited  governneBts,  there  cati 
Im  nd  constituti^  i^^)  authoritative  judge  of  the  fundamental  con. 
tMversies  arising  betwixt  the  three  estates.  If  such  do  arise,  it  is 
Ae  fatal  disease  of  these  governments,  for  which  no  salvo  can  be 
McBcribed*  For  the  established  being  of  sach  authority  would,  ipso 
f^o^  overthrow  the  frame,  and  turn  it  into  absolnteness.  So  that, 
tf  one  of  these,  or  two,  say  their  power  is  invaded,  and  the  govern. 
Ment  assaulted  by  tiie  other,  the  accused  denying  it,  it  doth  become  a 
CDHtnnrersy.  Of  this  question  there  is  no  legal  judge.  It  is  a  case 
beyond  the  possible  provision  of  such  a  government.  The  accusing 
Bide  mui^  make  it  evident  to  every  man's  conscience.  In  this  case^ 
which  is  beyond  the  government,  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  commu. 
nHy,  as  iJT  there  were  no  government ;  and,  as  by  evidence  men's  con. 
#ciistee(i  are  convinced,  they  are  bound  to  give  their  utniost  assis. 
4mce*  For  the  intention  of  the  frame,  in  such  states,  justifies  the  ex. 
•rcise  of  any  power,  conducing  to  the  safety  of  the  nniversality  and 
§l&fvmmeBt  estabiidied. 

PART  Hi 

OF  THIS  PARTICULAR  MONARCHY. 

CHAP.L 

iVhether  ike  power ^  wherewith  our  Kings  are  t^vesied^  be  an 
absotute^  or  limited  and  moderated  Power, 

Sect.  1; 

JLJLaVING  thus  &r  prbceeded  in  general,  before  ire  can  bring 
liane  this  to  a  stating  of  the  great  cbntroversy,  which  now  our  Sins, 
lirod's  displeasurie,  and  evil  turbulent  men,  have  raised  up  in  our 
lately  most  flourishing',  but  now  most  unhappy  kingdom:  We 
tBBit  first  look  into  the  frame  and  cbmposure  of  our  monarchy;  for, 
IHl  sre  fully  are  resolved  of  that,  we  cannot  apply  the  former  general 
truths,  nbr  on  them  ground  the  resolution  of  this  ruining  contea* 

tiODU 
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Concerning  the  essential  comp6ftare  of  this  'goremmeiif,  tel  it  ii 
tnonarchical,  is  by  none  to  be  questioned ;  bnt  the  enqniiy  mvst  bi 
about  the  frame  of  it*  And  so  there  are  seren  great  questions  to  bi 
prosecutedr 

First,  whether  it  be  a  limited  monarchy,  or  absolute  ?  Here  Ae 
question  is,  not  concerning  power  in  the  exercise,  but  the  root  and 
being  of  it;  for  none  will  deny,  but  that  the  way  of  gOTenmcit 
used,  and  to  be  used  in  this  realm,  is  a  defined  way;  only  sow 
speak,  as  if  this  definement  was  an  act  of  grace  f rona  the  monardi 
themseWes,  being  pleased  at  the  suit  and,  for  the  good  of  the  peoph^ 
to  let  their  power  run  into  act  through  such  a  course  and  cuFHBtrf 
law ;  whereas,  if  they  at  any  time  shall  think  fit,  on  great  eau8c%  ii 
tary  from  that  way,  and  use  the  full  extent  of  their  power, inne 
ought  to  contradict  or  refuse  to  obey.  Neither  is  it  tiie  qUIioi, 
whether  they  sin  against  God,  if  they  abuse  iSbm'  power,  and  la 
out  into  acts  of  injury  at  pleasure,  and  violate  tiiose  laws  whicfctkij 
hate,  by  pnblick  faith  and  oath,  promised  to  ob8erfe;.far 
none  will  deny  this  to  be  true,  even  in  the  most  absolute  monudi  k 
the  world.  But  the  point  controTerted  is  punctually  this.  iriHlkr 
the  authority,  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings,  be  boundless  wd 
absolute,  or  limited  and  determined;  so  that  the  acts  which ftej 
do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and  bonudsi  lit 
not  only  sinful  in  tiiemselves,  but  iuTalid  and  nonauthontiiifi  tf 
others? 

Sect.  II. 

Now,  for  the  determining  hereof,  I  conceire,  and  am  in  my  judgneit 
j>ersuaded,  that  the  sovereignty  of  our  kings  is  radically  and  fiandk 
mentally  limited,  and  not  only  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  it;  and  m 
persuaded  so  on  these  grounds  and  reasons. 

First,  because  the  king's  majesty  himself,  who  best  knows^  liylii 
council,  the  nature  of  his  own  power,  says,  that*  the  law  is  the  bmi- 
sure  of  his  power ;  which  is  as  full  a  concession  of  the  thing  as  words 
can  express^  If  it  be  the  measure  of  it,  then  his  power  is  limited  br 
it;  for  the  measure  is  tiie  limits  and  bounds  of  the  thing  limiteo. 
And,  in  his  answer  to  both  houses  concerning  the  militia,  speaking  of 
the  men  named  to  him,  says,  if  more  power  shall  be  thought  fit  tobi 
granted  io  them,  than  by  law  is  in  the  crown  itself,  his  majesty  holdi 
it  reasonable,  that  the  same  be  by  some  law  first  vested  in  him,  witk 
power  io  transfer  it  to  those  persons,  &c.  In  which  passage  it  b 
granted,  that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  by  law,  and  timt  the  kiog 
hath  no  more  than  are  vested  in  him  by  law. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  in  thie  very  constitution  of  it  mixed,  ai  I 
shall  afterwards  make  it  appear,  then  it  is  radically  limited;  for,  ul ' 
shewed  before,  every  mixed  monarchy  is  limited,  though  not  on  tk 
contrary;  for  the  necessary  connexion  of  other  power  to  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  limitations.  A  subordination  of  causes  doth  not  em 
prove  the  supreme  cause  of  limited  vertue ;  a  co-ordination  doft 
always. 

«  OecUration  frum  Newmarket,  Mart.  9, 1041. 
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Thirdly,  I  proTe  it  frem  the  ancient,  ordinary,  and  received  deno. 
uinations;  for  the  king's  majesty  is  called  our  liege,  that  is,  legal 
sovereign;  and  we  his  li^,  that  is,  his  legal  subjects ;  what  do  these 
names  atgue,  but  that  his  sovereignty  and  our  subjection  are  legal, 
that  is,  restrained  by  law  ? 

Fourthly,  Had  we  no  other  proof,  yet  that  of  prescription  were 
sufficient  In  all  ages,  beyond  record,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
lungdom  have  been  the  rule  of  government:  liberties  have  been 
Stood  upon,  and  grants  thereof,  with  limitations  of  royal  power, 
made  and  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta,  and  other  publick  and 
ftolemn  acts ;  and  no  obedience  acknowledged  to  be  due,  but  that 
whidh  is  according  to  law,  nor  claimed^  but  under  some  pretext  or 
title  of  Uw. 

Fifthly,  The  very  being  of  our  common  and  statute  laws,  and  our 
kings,  acknowledging  themselves  bound  to  govern  by  them,  doth 
prove  and  prescribe  tiiem  limited;  for  those  laws  are  not  of  their 
sole  composing,  nor  were  they  established  by  their  sole»authority| 
but  by  tiie  concurrence  of  the  other  two  estates ;  so  ihat,  to  be  con. 
fined  to  that  which  is  not  merely  their  own,  is  to  be  in  a  limited 
condition* 

Some  *  there  be  which  have  lately  written  on  thb  subject,  wlior 
fake  another  way  to  prove  our  government  limited  by  law,  vi2* 
By  denying  all  absolute  government  to  be  lawful;  affirming,  that 
absolute  monarchy  is  not  at  all  God's  ordinance,  and  so  no  lawfiil 
power  secured  from  resistance.  What  is  their  ground  for  this  ?  God 
jsllows  no  man  to  rule  as  he  list8,nor  puts  men's  lives  in  the  pleasure 
of  tiie  monarch ;  it  is  a  power  arbitrary  and  injurious.  But  I  desire 
those  authors  to  consider,  that,  in  absolute  monarchy,  there  i&  not  a 
resignation  of  men  to  any  will  or  list,  but  to  the  reasonable  will  of 
the  monarch,  which,  having  the  law  of  reason  to  direct  it,  is  kept 
from  injurious  acts.  But  see,  for  defence  of  this  government^ 
Fart  i.  cap.  2. 

Sect.  HI. 

.  HAviiro  set  down  those  reasons,  on  which  mj  judgment  is  settled 
on  this  side,  I  will  consider  the  nuun  reasons,  whereby  .some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  government  to  be  of  an  absolute  nature, 
mnd  will  shew  their  invalidity.  Many  divines,  perhaps  inconside* 
rately,  perhaps  wittingly  for.  self  ends,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
strong  pleaders  for  absoluteness  of  monarchical  power  in  this  land ; 
and  pressed  obedience  on  the  consciences  of  people  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  which  can  be  due  in  the  absolute  monarchy  in  the  world ; 
bnt  I  seldom,  or  never,  heard  or  read  them  make  any  difference  of 
powers,  but  usually  bring  thetr  proofs  from  those  scriptures,  where 
snlrjection  is  commanded  to  the  higher  powers,  and  all  resistance  of 
them  forbidden,  and  from  examples  taken  out  of  the  manner  of  the 
government  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  as  if  any  were  so  impious  to  con* 

*  Pleaderi  for  defeftsire  ahat,  S«ct.  il.  and  ir,  ' 

z  4 
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ttnAiCt  thote  truths^  and  liiey  were  not  as  well  obeyed  In  limked 
gorehiment,  As  fn  absolute  *  or,  as  if  examples,  taken  d«t  df  oM 
goremment,  do  always  hold  in  another,  nnless  thiehr  idm  was  tb  dnjf 
all  distinction  of  gorernraenls,  and  to  hold  all  absolute,  who  iMi 
any  where  the  supreme  power  conyeyed  to  them. 

Amongst  these,  I  wonder  most  at  that  late  diseonrse  of  Dr.  Fern^ 
who,  in  my  judgment,  a^oncheth  things  inconsistent,  «id  <cyidBBliy 
contradictory  one  to  «he  other.  For  in  his  preface  he  acknowMgM 
our  obedience  to  be  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  Iaws  of  ^ 
hind,  and  accordingly  to  be  yielded  or  denied  to  the  higher  powsr; 
and,  that  he  is  as  much  against  an  absolute  power  in  the  king,  mi 
to  raise  him  to  an  arbitrary  way  of  government,  as  agahiat  i  fislrt—i 
on  the  subjects  part;  also,  that  his  power  is  limited  by  law,  Seot^ 
Yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  affirms,  tiiat  the  king  holdi  his  erawB  lif 
conquest ;  that  it  is  descended  to  him  by  three  conqvealB,  Sect  & 
that  eyen  our  senate  of  parliament  hatii  not  so  nncli  pliea  for  mlh 
tance,  as  the  ancient  Roman  senate  had  under  the  Romsm  empcnwiy 
whose  power  we  know  was  absolute,  Sect  ii;  that,  in  nonardiy,  Iki 
judgment  of  many  is  reduced  to  one ;  that  monardiy  aettleB  tlwdM 
power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  Sect.  t.  What  is  this  bvt  to 
fess  him  limited,  and  yet  to  maintain  him  absolute  ? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  arguments.  First,  say  they,  our  kings 
to  their  right  by  conquest ;  yea,  says  the  doctor,  by  ttiree  cooqiwils; 
He  means,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  as  appesTv  atfierwaidig 
Therefore  their  right  is  absolute.  Here,  that  they  may  mdfaact 
themseWes,  they  care  not,  though  it  be  on  the  ruin  of  pnblick  liberty^ 
by  bringing  a  whole  nation  into  the  condition  of  conquered 
But  to  the  argument:  1.  Suppose  the  antecedent  true,  the 
cution  is  not  always  true  ;  for,  as  it  is  evident  in  the  first  part,  l9 
conquest  dothx  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute  ri^t*  ft 
may  come  to  a  right  by  conquest ;  but  not  sole  conquest,  bat  s 
partial,  occasioning  a  right  by  final  agreement ;  and  then  the  right -If 
specificated  by  that  fundamental  agreement.  Also,  he  may  l^  tiie 
sword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature ;  and,  in  his  war,  intoid 
only  an  acquiring  of  that  claimed  right,  and,  after  conquest,  rest  is 
that.  Yea,  farther,  he  may  win  a  kingdom  merely  by  the  swoid, 
and  enter  on  it  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  yet,  conndering  that  fi||ht 
of  conquest  hath  too  much  of  force  in  it  to  be  safe  and  pennansat; 
h^  may  think  conquest  the  best  means  of  getting  a  kingdom,  but  vot 
of  holding,  and,  in  wisdom  for  himself  and  posterity,  gain  Ihe  at 
fections  of  the  people,  by  deserting  that  title,  and  taking  a  new  bjr 
politick  agreement,  or  descend  from  that  right  by  fundamental  graa^ 
of  liberties  to  the  people,  and  limitations  to  his  own  power.  M 
these  things  I  said,  in  effect,  before,  in  the  first  part,  only  here  I 
iiare  recalled  them,  to  shew  what  a  non  sequitur  tiiere  is  in  the  aiga- 
ment.  But  that  which  I  chiefly  intend,  is  to  shew  the  infirmity  or 
falshood  of  the  antecedent ;  it  is  an  assertion  most  untrue  in  ittdf, 
and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Our  princes  profess  no  other  way  of 
coming  to  the  crown,  but  by  right  of  succession  to  rule  free  subjects^ 
in  a  legal  monarchy.    All  (he  little  shew  of  proof,  these  asserton^ 
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tucre,  is  from  the  root  of  inoceBskm:  So  William  commojAf  ^Ued 
the  Conqueror.  For  that  of  tke  Saxons  was  an  espulsion,.  not  a  ob. 
quest;  for,  as  our  histories  record,  they,  coming  into  tiiekingdom, 
drofe  ont  the  Britons,  and  by  degrees  planted  themselves  under  th^ir 
commanders,  and  no  donbt  •continued  the  freedom  they  had  in  Gar. 
many;  unless  ire  should  think,  that  hy  conqoeriog  they  lost  their  ouni 
liberties  to  the  kings,  for  iihom  they  conqoerad,  and  expelled  tho 
Britons  into  Wales.  RaHier  I  conceire,  the  original  of  the  subjects 
lilierty  was  by  those  our  fore«fiithers  brought  out  of  Grermany  s 
Where,  as  Tacitus*  reports,  nee  regibms  mjuiita  tuU  Uberapoteaioi; 
their  kings  had  no  absolute,  but  limited  power ;  and  all  weighty 
matters  were  ^patched  by  general  meetings  of  all  the  estates.  Wha 
sees  not  here  the  antiquity  of  our  liberties,  and  frame  of  goTernmentf 
So  they  were  governed  in  Germany,  and  so  here,  to  :thiB  day,  ibi^ 
liy  transplanting  themselves,  tiiey  changed  their  soil,  not  their  maiw 
Hers  and  gorernment.  Then,  that  of  the  Ekanes,'  indeed,  was* 
Tiolent  conquest ;  and,  as  all  rioleut  rules,  it  lasted  not  long ;  when 
the  English  expelled  them,  they  recovensd  their  oountrieB  and  li- 
berties together.  Thus  it  is  clear,  the  English  liberty  nemained  ta 
tiiem,  till  the  Norman  invasion,  notwidiatanding  that  Danish  inter* 
xvption.  Now  for  Duke  William,  I  know  notlihig  they  have  in  him^ 
but  the  bare  stile  of  conqueror,  which  seems  to  make  for  them.  The 
weiy  truth  is,  and  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  history  of  thoso 
times  will  attest  it,  that  Duke  William  pretended  6ui  grant  and  gilBt 
fif  King  Edvrard,  who  died  without  children,  and  he  came  with 
Ibrces  into  this  kingdom,  not  to  conquer,  but  make  good  his  title 
against  his  enemies.  His  end  of  entering  the  land  VFas  not  to  gain  a 
new  absolute  title,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  limited  one,  whereby  the 
English  Saxon  kings  his  predecessors  held  this  kingdom.  Though 
Us  title  was  not  so  good,  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  viras  better  than  Ha- 
rold's, who  was  only  the  son  of  Goodwynf,  steward  of  King  Edward'a 
bouse :  Whereas  William  was  cousin  to  Emma,  mother  to  the  said 
ISUng  Edward ;  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  and  by  solemn  promise  of 
King  Edward  was  to  succeed  him.  Of  which  promise,  l&rold  him. 
twlf  became  surety,  and  bound  by  oath  to  see  it  performed.  Here 
was  a  fair  title,  especially  Edgar  Atheling,  the  right  heir,  being  of 
tender  age,  and  disaffected  by  the  people.  ■  Neither  did  he  proceed 
to  a  full  conquest,  but  after  Harold,  who  usurped  the  crown,  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  none  to  succeed  him ;  the  throne  being  void,  the 
people  chose  rather  to  submit  to  William  and  his  title,  than  endure 
the  hazard  of  ruining  war,  by  opposing  him,  to  set  up  a  new  king. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  thEit  such  a  realm  as  England  could  be  con« 
^nered  by  so  few,  in  such  a  space,  if  the  people's  voluntary  accept, 
ance  of  him,  and  his  claim,  had  not  facilitated  and  shortened  his  un« 
dertaking.  Thus  we  have  it  related  in  Mr.  Camden,  that  before 
Harold  usurped  the  crown  most  men  thought  it  the  wisest  policy  to 
aet  the  crown  on  William's  head,  diat,  by  performing  the  oath  and 
promise^  a  war  might  be  prevented :  And  that  Harold,  by  assuming 

4  T«cit.  de  Morib.Germ*  Sect.  9,  and  i, 
«  CamdcR  Britaa-  NornMi. 
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the  crown,  proroked  the  whole  dergjr  and  ecclesiastical  state  againit 
liiiA ;  and  we  know  how  potent  in  those  days  the  clergj  were  in  state 
aflfairs.  Also,  that,  after  one  battle  fought  wherein  Harold  was  slahi, 
lie  went  to  London,  was  received  by  the  Londoners,  and  solemnly 
inaugurate  lung,  as  unto  whom,  by  his  own  saying,  the  kingdom 
was  by  Grod's  providence  appointed,  and,  by  vertae  of  a  gift  from 
his  lord  and  cot|sin  King  Edward  the  glorious,  granted;  so  that,  afisr 
that  baitle^-^Aef  remafaider  of  the  war  was  dispatched  by  Engliib 
forces  and.  leaders.     But  suppose  he  did  come  in  a  conqueror;  yd 
lie  did  not  establish  the  kiiqpdom  on  these  terms,  but  on  the  old  lavi, 
which  he  retained  and  authorised  for  himself,  and  his  successors  ts 
gOTem  by.     Indeed,  after  his  settlement  in  the  kingdom,  sooe 
rl^orman  customs  he  brought  in,  and  to  gratify  his  soldiers  di^oi. 
aessed  many  English  of  their  estates,  dealing  in  it  too  much  like  s 
"Conqueror ;  but  the  trial  by  twelve  men,  and  other  f andamoitalf  tf 
'government,  wherein  the  English  freedom  consists,  he  leftuntoachedL 
wluch  have  remained  till  this  day*  On  the  same  title,  he  claimed  snl 
^was  inaugurated,  was  he  king,  .which  was  a  title  of  rightful  sue* 
teession  to  Edwaid ;  Therefore  he  was  indeed  king,  not  as  conqueror, 
liut  as  Edward't  successor ;  and  on  the  same  right,  as  he  and  hii 
predecessors  held  the  crown.    As  also,  by  the  grant  of  the  foiaer 
laws,  and  form  of  government,  he  did  equivalentiy  put  himself  sal 
miccessors  into  the  state  of  legal  monarchs;   ana,  in  that  taaxtj 
have  all  the  kings  of  this  land  held  the  crown  till  this  ^y;  when 
these  men  would  rake  up,  and  put  a  title  of  conquest  upon  thesi, 
which  never  was  claimed  or  made  use  of  by  him,  who  is  the  fint 
root  of  their  succession. 

Sect.  IV. 

Another  reason,  which  tliey  produce,  is  the  successive  nature  of 
this  monarchy ;  for,  with  them,  to  be  elective  and  limited,  and  fo 
be  successive  and  absolute,  are  equipollent;  they  conceive  it  im- 
possible, that  a  government  should  be  hereditary,  and  not  absolate. 
But  I  have  enough  made  it  appear,  Pftrt  I.  Chap.  ii.  Sect.  6.  Thit 
succession  doth  .not  prove  a  monarchy  absolute  from  limitatioS| 
though  it  proves  its.  absolution  from  interruption  and  discontinuanoei 
during  the  being  of  that  successiou  to  which  it  is  defined.  And  thst, 
which  tiiey  object,  that  our  kings  are  actually  so,  before  they  taVs 
the  oath  of  governing  by  law,  and  so  they  would  be,  did  they  never 
take  that  oath.  Wherefore  it  is  no  limitation  of  their  royal  power, 
is  there  also  answered  in  the  next  section,  and  that  so  fully,  that  no 
more  need  be  said.  The  same  law,  which  gives  the  king  liis  crows 
immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  predecessor,  conveys  it  to  him 
with  the  same  determinations  and  prerogatives  annexed,  with  whidi 
his  progenitors  enjoyed  it ;  so  that,  he  entering  on  that  origiDsi 
right,  his  subjects  are  bound  to  yield  obedience,  before  they  take 
any  oath;  and  he  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  befoif 
he  actually  renews  the  bond  by  any  personal  oath.  There  is  yet 
another  argument  usually  brought  to  this  purpose,  taken  from  tbe 
oath  of  allegiance;  but  of  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
liereafter* 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Supposing  it  to  be  in  the  platform  limitedy  wherein^  and  hot0  far 

forthy  is  U  limited  and  defined  ? 

I  CoNCBiTS  it  fundamentally  limited  in  fiye  particulars: 

First,  In  the  whole  latitude  of  iiie  nomothetical  fpower ;  so  that 
their  power  extends  not  to  establish  any  act,  which  hath  the  being 
luid  state  of  a  law  of  the  land ;  nor  give  an  authentick  sense  to  an j 
Jaw  of  .a  doubtful  and  controTerted  meaning,  solely  and  by  themselyes, 
.but  together  with  the  concurrent  author!^  qf  the  two  other  estate* 
.in  pwrlfaunent. 

Secondly,  In  the  governing  power  there  is  a  confinement  to  ihm 
fondanientel  commoft  laws,  and  to  the  superstructiYe  statute  laws^ 
by  the  former  concurrence  of  powers  enacted,  as  to  the  rule  of  aH 
-titeir  acts  and  executions. 

.  :  Thirdly,  In  the  power  of  constituting  officers  and  means  of  goyenu 
Jng;  not  in  the  choice  of  persons,,  for  that  is  intrusted  to  his  judg« 
-jnent,  for  aught  I  know,  but  in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  judi. 
icatnre;  for,  as  he  cannot  judge  by  himself,  or  officers,  but  in  courts 
i0f  justice,  so  those  courts  of  justice  must  haye  a  constitution  by  a 
^coafcnrrence  of  the  three  estates ;  they  must  haye  the  same  power 
to  constitute  them,  as  the  laws  which  are  dispensed  in  them. 

\  Fourthly,  In  the  very  succession ;  for  tho'  succession  has  been 
brought  as  a  medium  to  proye  the  absoluteness  of  this  goyernment, 
yet,^  it  be  more  thoroughly  considered,  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  the 
contrary ;  and  eyery  one,  who  is  a  successive  monarch,  is  so  far 
limited  in  his  power,  that  he  cannot  leave  it  to  whom  he  pleases,  but 
-to  whom  the  fundamental  law  concerning  that  succession  liiath  de- 
signed it*    And  herein,  though  our  monarchy  be  not  so  limited,  as 
•timt  of  France  is  said  to  be,  where  the  king  cannot  leave  it  to  his 
daughter,  but  to  his  heir  male,  yet  restrained  it  is ;  so  that,  should 
he  fdGFect  another  more,  or  judge  another  fitter  to  succeed,  yet  ha 
,caliii6t  please  himself  in  this,  but  is  limited  to  the  next  heir  born| 
sot  adopted,  nor  denominated ;  which  was  the  case  betwixt  Queen 
Jif  ary  and  the  Lady  Jane. 

.  -■  Lastly,  In  point  of  revenue;  wherein  their  power  extendeth  not 

to  their  subjects  estates,  by  taxes  and  impositions  to  make  their  own 

"wfiat  they  please,  as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta^  and 

bitely  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  case  of  ship.money,  conduct. 

-money,  &c.  nor,  as  I  conceive,  to  make  an  alienation  of  any  lands, 

or  other  revenues  annexed  by  law  to  the  crown.     I  meddle  not  with 

.personal  limitations,  whereby  kings,  as  well  as  private  men,  may 

iimit  themselves  by  promise  and  covenant,  which,  being  particular, 

.bind  only  themselves ;  but  with  those  which  are  radical,  and  have 

.continued,  during  the  whole  current  of  succession,  from  unknown 

"times.     Other  limitations,  it  is  likely,  may  be  produced  by  those 

'who  are  skilful  in  the  laws ;  but  I  believe  they  will  be  such,  as  are 

feducible  to  some  of  these,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  and 
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most  apparent  limitations  of  this  monarchy,  and  are  a  mdst  coik 
Tincing  introdaction  to  prove  my  assertion  in  the  former  chaptny 
^  That  this  monarchy ,  in  the  tery  mould  and  frame  of  it,  is  of  a  Umitei 
f  coBStiCatMNi*' 

CHAP.  IIL 

Whefher  U  he  of  a  simple^  or  mixed  conttituiion  t 

Sect.  I. 

Warn  the  gorenimest  iatimf^e,  wfaea  mued;  also  where  tfaa>flnb 
tare  must  be,  vUch  denottiuates  a  ouied  fp^ermmeaty  it  <*^'i*iDfjy 
Part  I.  Chap.  iii.  Now  I  conceive  it  a  clear  and  undonbted  Inifl^ 
that  die  audftarity  of  this  land  is  of  a  oompomided  and  mixed  aaterci 
in  the  very  root  and  constitntien  thereof;  MaAnaaj  judgment  is  cb 
Cablished  on  these  grounds  ; 

First,  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  monarchy  aixed  with  wMod 
ciacy  in  ihe  house  of  peers,^aBd  democracy  in  Ule  lieine  of  eoHUMmi. 
Now  (as  before  waa  made  appear,  in  the  first  part)  it  is  no  adxtiii^ 
which  is  not  an  the  root  and  supremacy  of  power;  for,  tiioo^  it 
have  a  sabordiaation  of  inferior  officers,  and  though  the  pawsn 
inferior  be  seated  in  a  mixed  subject,  yet  that  makes  it  not  a  miai 
gofemmeat,  for  it  is  compatiiile  to  tiie  simplest  in  the  world  to  hin 
aubordinate  mixtures. 

Secondly,  That  monarch,  wliere  the  legisiathre  power  is  id  sU 
three,  is,  in  the  yery  root  and  essence  of  it,  eompoiinded  and  wmi 
of  those  three;  for  tiiat  is  the  height  of  power,  to  wiiich  the  othsr 
parts  are  subsequent  and  subsenr lent :  so  that,  wiiere  this  residsdi 
in  a  mixed  subject,  that  is,  in  three  distmct  concurrent  estates,  iii 
consent  and  concourse  of  all  most  free,  and  none  depeadisig  ou  lie 
will  of  the  other,  that  monarchy  i.s,  in  the  most  proper  seaae,  aid 
in  the  very  model  of  it,  of  a  mixed  oonstitntion.  But  such  is  As 
state  of  tills  monarchy,  as  appears  in  the  former  quettien,  and  is  sdL 
apparent. 

Thirdly,  That  monarch) ',  in  which  three  palates  are  constititB^ 
to  the  end  that  the  power  of  one  should  moderate  and  restrain  fron 
excess  the  power  of  tho  other,  is  mixed  la  the  root  and  cesenoe  of 
it ;  but  such  is  this,  as  is  confessed  in  Ihe  answer  to  the  aaid  prou 
positions.  The  truth  of  tke  major  will  appear,  if  we  oosnider  how 
many  ways  provision  may  be  made,  in  a  polsticai  frauie,  to  peme^ 
and  restrain  the  excesses  of  monarchy.  I  can  imagine  iMit  ^rss 
ways:  First,  By  constitirting  a  legal  power  abore  it,  that  it  BMf 
be  regulated  thereby,  as  by  an  OTer.ruling  power.  Thus  we  mid 
not  conceive  of  our  two  houses  of  parliameDt,  as  if  they  ooaU 
remedy  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince  by  an  authority  superior  ta 
his ;  for  this  were  to  subordinate  him  to  the  two  houses,  to  set  a  sa^ 
perior  above  the  sovereign,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  being  of  his  m^ 
narchical  power.  Secondly.^  by  an  original  conveyance  to  him  of  a 
limited  and  legal  power,  so  that  beyoiid  it  he  can  do  no  potestative 
met;  yet  constituting  no  ioxtnal  \«^\  yim^t  Kt%  t^Ccaln^  6t  redrav 
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Ilk  possible  exorbitaDces ;    here  is  limitatioQ  wkhoat  miztare  of 

anotber  constituted  power*   As  tbe  former  of  these  overthrows  the 

power  of  the  sovereigD,  so  this  makes  no  pro? ision  for  ike  indemnity 

iof  the  people.    Thirdij',  now  the  nerer-^noiigh.toubeLadmired  wisdom 

of  the  architects  and  contriyers  of  the  frame  of  government  in  thia 

realm  (whoever  they  were)  have  fonnd  a  third  way,  by  which  thegr 

have  conserved  the  sovereif^nty  of  the  prtnee;  and  also  made  an 

e&cellent  provision  ibr  the  people's  freedom,  by  constituting  two 

estates  of  meo,  who  are  for  their  condition  sobjects^  and  yet  havo 

that  interest  in  the  government,  that  they  can  both  moderate  and 

redress  the  excesses  and  illegalities  of  the  royal  power,  which  (I  say) 

cannot  be  done  but  by  a  mixture,  that  is,  by  putting  into  their  hands 

a  power  to  meddle  in  acts  of  the  highest  function  of  government ;  i^ 

power  not  depending  on  his  will,  but  radically  their  own,  and  .  to 

auffident  to  moderate  the  sovereign's  power. 

SiCT.  II. 

Now  what  can  reasonably  be  sfdd  in  opposition  to  these  grounds, 
proving  a  fundamental  mixture,  I  cannot  devise.  Neither  indeed  is 
a  mixture  in  the  government  denied  by  the  greatest  patrons  of  ir« 
resistibility ;  only  such  a  mixture  they  would  fain  make  it,  which 
might  have  no  power  of  positive  resistance.  I  will  therefore  set 
down  what  they  probably  may  or  do  object  to  this  purpose,  and 
^11  shew  the  invalidity  thereof. 

Objection  1.  This  mixture  seems  not  to  be  of  distinct  powers^ 
but  of  a  power  and  a  council ;  authority  in  the  prince  to  give  power 
to  acts,  and  counsel  in  the  two  houses  to  advise  and  propose  whoL 
aome  acts ;  as  if  the  royal  power  alone  did  give  life  to  the  law ; 
only  he  is  defined  in  this  power,  that  he  cannot. animate  any  act  to 
the  being  of  a  law,  but  such  as  is  proposed  unto  him  by  this  great 
and  legislative  council  of  parliament.  Sol.  This  were  probable^ 
supposing  the  parliament  were  only  in  the  nature  of  a  council ;  but 
we  know  it  is  also  a  court,  the  ^  high  court  of  parliament.'  Now  it  is 
evident  that  a  court  is  the  seat  and  subject  of  authority  and  power, 
and  not  barely  of  counsel  and  advice. 

Obj.  2.  The  two  houses,  together  with  the  king,  are  the  supreme 
court  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  taken  divisely  from  the  king,  it  is  no 
court,  and  consequently  hath  so  power.  Sol.  Suppose  them  no 
intire  court  divided  from  the  king,  yet  they  are  two  estates  of  the 
three  which  make  up  the  supreme  court ;  so  that  they  have  a  power 
and  authority,  though  not  complete  and  sufficing  to  perfect  an  act, 
without  the  concourse  of  the  third :  for  it  appears  by  the  acts  of  that 
^nrt,  that  every  of  the  three  estates  hath  a  legislative  power  in  it ; 
every  act  being  enacted  by  the  king^s  most  excellent  majes^,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia. 
ment. 

Sect.  III. 

Objection  S.  They  have  an  authority i,  but  vn  wx\ww^\TA5C\a^  Va 
the  kin^^  and  denied  from  him^  as  his  parUamenl*    Vv&e^^^^^*^*^  ^ 
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main  question,  ami  hath  Tery  weighty  arguments  on  both  sidsi, 
^Whetiierthe  authority  of  both  the  houses  be  a  sabordniate  ao^ 
thority,  and  derifed  from  the  king  as  its  origfaial  ?*  Three  feasoni 
,8eem  strong  for  the  affirmatire:  First,  Because  it  is  bis  pftrliamsBt^ 
so  called  and  acknowledged :  If  his  court,  then  the  power  wheribf 
they  are  a  court  in  his  power,  derived  from  him,  as  the  ptfwer  of 
other  courts  is.  Secondly,  Because  he  hath  the  power  of  calling  aad 
dissohing  it.  Thirdly,  Because  he  is  acknowledged  in  the  oa&s  af 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be  the  head,  and  of  supreme  awAoritj' 
in  the  kingdom,  and  all  subject  to  him. 

And  whereas  some  make  answer,  That  he  Is  Hnguiis  maffar^  bit 
universU  minor ^  so  the  answerer  to  Doctor  Fern,*  I  wonder  itat 
the  proposition  of  the  obserrator,  that  the  king  is  untoerHt  mbm^ 
should  be  so  much  exploded.  Every  member  $eor9im  is  a  subject^ 
but  all  collectim  in  their  houses  are  not:  and  he  says  simply,  Tk* 
houses  are  co-ordinate  to  the  king,  not  subordinate ;  that  the  lerb 
stile  comitesy  or  peeri^  implies  in  parliament  a  co-ordinatiTe  societf 
with  his  majesty  in  tiie  goremment.  I  conceive  this  answerer  to 
avoid  one  e^^tream  falls  on  another ;  for  this  is  a  "wery  overthrow  c( 
all  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  all  government  to  democracy:  for 
look,  where  the  qpe«  potestatis  is,  tiiere  is  the  government.  Alsait 
is  against  common  reason:  for  the  king.  Is  he  not  king  of  the  kiii|fi 
dom  ?  And  what  is  the  kingdom  but  all  united  ?  All  the  particnhn . 
knit  together  in  one  body  politick  ?  So  that,  if  he  be  king  of  tte^ 
the  kingdom,  he  is  universis  major  too ;  for  the  king  is  mn^^ 
and  the  kingdom  is  the  united  universe  of  the  people.  Thus  tfaoie 
expressions  are  some  of  them  false,  some  though  secundum  quidtvasi 
yet  spoken  simply,  aud  in  that  manner,  are  scandalous,  and  inconu 
patible  to  monarchy.  Thus  you  see  what  may  be  said  on  the  one. 
side,  to  prove  the  king  to  be  the  original  of  all  power,  even  of  tint 
which  is  in  the  houses  of  parliament  assembled. 

On  the  other  side  are  as  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the  contrary, 
viz.  That  the  two  houses  authori^  is  not  dependent,  nor  derived 
from  the  royal  power.  First,  The  authority  of  the  houses,  beuig 
legislative,  is  the  supreme,  and  so  cannot  be  derived.  Three  con* 
current  powers  producing  one  supreme  act,  as  con^ause,  joint 
causes  of  the  samp  highest  effect,  cannot  have  a  subordinatioa 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  that  causalihr ;  it  not  being  imagu 
nable  how  a  power  can  cause  the  supreme  effect,  and  yet  be  a  suher* 
dinate  and  derived  power.  Secondly,  The  end  of  constituting  these 
two  estates  being  the  limiting  and  preventing  the  excesses  of  die 
third,  their  power  must  not  be  totally  dependent,  and  derived  from 
the  third,  for  then#it  were  unsuitable  for  the  end  for  which  it  was 
ordained :  for  to  limit  an  agent,  by  a  power  subordii\ate  and  de«. 
pending  on  himself,  is  all  one  as  to  leave  him  at  large  without  any 
limitation  at  all.  Thirdly,  That,  which  hath  been  spoken  of  i( 
mixed  monarchy,  doth  fully  prove,  that  the  two  other  powers  which 
concur  with  the  monarch,  to  constitute  the  mixture,  must  not  be 
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■Itogedier  subordinate  to  it,  and  derived' from  it  I  mntt  profess 
these  reasons  to  prevail  with  me,  that  I  cannot  conceire  honr  the 
authority  of  the  two  houses  can,  in  the  whole  being  of  it,  be  a 
dependent  and  derived  power. 

Sect.  IV. 

That  we  may  find  out  the  truth  amidst  this  potent  contradictioQ 
of  both  sides,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  architecture  of  this  govero*. 
ment;  whereof  I  must  declare  myself  to  be  so  great  an  admirer,  that 
whatever  more  than  human  wisdom  had  the  contriving  of  it,  whether 
done  at  once,  or  by  degrees  found  out  and  perfected,  I  conceive  it 
unparalleled  for  exactness  of  true  policy  in  the  whole  world.  Such 
a  care  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch,  such  a  provision  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  one  may  be  justly  allayed,  and  yet 
consist  without  impeachment  of  the  other,  that  I  wonder  how  our 
fore.&thers,  in  those  rude  unpolished  times,  could  attain  such  an 
'accurate  composure.  First  then,  suppose  a  people,  either  compelled 
ta  it  by  conquest,  or  agreeing  to  it  by  free  consent,  nobles  and 
commons,  set  over  themselves  by  publick  compact  one  sovereign, 
and  resign  up  themselves  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  governed  by 
racb  and  such  fundamental  laws.  There  is  a  supremacy  of  power 
set  up,  though  limited  to  one  course  of  exercise.  Secondly,  Then, 
because  in  all  governments  after  cases  will  come,  requiring  aa 
addition  of  laws,  suppose  them  covenanting  with  their  sovereign, 
that,  if  cause  be  to  constitute  ^ny  other  laws,  he  shall  not  by  his 
sole  power  do  that  work,  but  they  reserve  at  first,  or  afterwards  it 
is  granted  them  (which  is  all  one)  a  hand  of  concurrence  therein, 
that  they  will  be  bound  by  no  laws,  but  what  they  join  with  him  in 
tiie  making  of.  Thirdly,  Because,  tbo'  the  nobles  may  personally 
convene,  yet  the  commons  (being  so  many)  cannot  well  come 
together  by  themselves  to  the  doing  of  such  a  work,  it  be  also  agreed, 
that  every  corporation  of  the  commons  shall  have  power  to  depute 
one  or  more  to  be  for  the  whole  in  this  publick  legislative  business ; 
that  so,  the  nobles  by  themselves,  the  commons  by  their  deputies 
assembling,  there  may  be  representatively  the  whole  body,  having 
commission  to  execute  that  reserved  authority  for  establishing  new 
laws.  Fourthly,  Because  the  occasion  and  need  of  making  new 
laws,  and  authentick  expounding  the  old,  would  not  be  constant 
and  perpetual,  and  it  would  carry  an  appearance  of  a  government  in 
which  were  three  heads  and  chief  powers.  They  did  not  establish 
fliese  estates  to  be  constantly  existent,  but  occasionally,  as  the 
causes,  for  which  they  were  ordained,  should  emerge  and  happen  to 
be.  Fifthly,  Because  a  monarchy  was  intended,  and  therefore  a 
supremacy  of  power  (as  far  as  possible)  must  be  reserved  for  one,  it 
was  concluded  that  these  two  estates  should  be  assemblies  of  his 
subjects  sworn  to  him,  and  all  former  laws;  the  new,  which  by 
agreement  of  powers  should  be  enacted,  were  to  be  his  laws,  and  they 
bound  to  obey  him  in  them  as  soon  as  established :  and  beiug  sup^ 
posed  that  he  who  was  to  govern  by  the  laws^atv&fot  \b!^  V^\^^\«^ 
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ance  of  whose  goTeni«ent  the  new  laws  were  to  be  nade,  Aodi 
best  trnderstand  when  there  was  need ;  and  the  assembLupg  and  dik 
flK>lniig  the  two  testates  ineethig,  was  a  power  of  great  prWilcge,  if 
was  put  into  the  prince's  hand  by  writ^  to  conyocate  and  bring  t» 
existence,  and  to  adjourn  and  dismiss  such  meetings.     Sixthly,  la 
process  of  time,  princes  not  caring  much  to  hare  their  goTemmeBt 
looked  into,  or  to  have  any  power  in  act  but  their  own,  took  ad. 
vantage  of  this  power  of  convocating  these  estates,  and  didnwn 
seldom,  than  need  required,  make  use  of  it;  whereon  prorisionini 
S&ade,  and  a  time  set,  within  ^hich  an  assembly  of  parliament  vu 
to  be  had.      Now,  when  you  have  made  these  suppositions  in  jmt 
mind,  you  have  the  very  model  and  platform  of  this  monarchy,  aid 
we  shall  easily  find  what  to  answer  to  the  arguments  before  pvoanoed 
on  either  side.     For,  first,  it  is  his  parliament,  because  an  aasanb^ 
of  his  subjects,  convocated  by  his  writ,  to  be  his  cx>nncll,  to  asiiit 
1dm  in  making  laws  for  him  to  govern  by :  yet  not  bis,  as  otkf 
courts  are,  altogether  deriving  their  whole  authority  from  the  tiL 
ness  which  is  in  him.     Also  his  power  of  assembling  and  dissolviqg 
proves  him  thus  far  above  them,  ))ecause  in  their  existence  tkf 
depend  on  him;   but  their  power  and  authority,  quoad  speqfit^ 
iionem^  the  being  and  kind  ef  it,  is  from  original  constitution :  tat 
they  expect  no  commission  and  authority  from  him,  inore  than.fBr 
their  meeting  and  reducing  into  existence ;  but,  existing,  they  woik 
according  to  the  privileges  of  their  constitution,  their  acts  proceed- 
ing from  their  conjunct  authority   with  the  king's,  not  from  ill 
subordination  to  the  king's.     The  oath  of  allegiance  binds  Hbm^ 
and  respects  them  as  his  subjects,  to  obey  him,  governing  accoidiig 
to  established  laws  :   it  supposes  and  is  built  upon  the  foundatioM 
of  this  government,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  overthrow  them: 
he  is  thereby  acknowledged  to  be  supreme,  so  far  as  to  rule  thai 
by  laws  already  made,  not  so  far  as  to  make  laws  without  th«,  M 
that  it  is  no  derogation  to  their  power;  and  I  believe  of  these  tbingl 
none  can  make  any  question.     Therein  consists  the  accurate  jiid|i 
stent  of  the  contrivers  of  this  form  ;  they  have  given  so  much  into  tti 
hands  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  make  him  truly  a  monarch,   and  tlKj 
have  reserved  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  two  estates,  as  to  inaUc 
them  to  preserve  their  own  liberty. 

CHAP.  IV. 

JIozo  far  forth  U  is  mixed  ;  and  what, parts  of  the  power  are  referrti 

to  a  mixed  principle? 

JL  Shall  be  the  briefer  in  this,  because  an  answer  to  it  may  beeasiljf 
collected  put  of  the  precedent  questions :  for  he  who  knows  how  fiur 
this  goyernment  is  limited,  will  soon  discern  how  far  it  is  mixfid| 
for  the  limitation  is  mostly  afiected  by  the  mixture:  but  distincllyy 
I  conceive  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  power  referred  to  tht 
joint  concourse  of  all  three  estates :  so  that,  either  of  them  not  con* 
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Hieiitiil^  or  suspendiDff  its  inlSuence,  the  rest  cannot  reduce  that 
]pOwer  ordinarily  and  legally  into  act 

The  first  is  the  nomothetical  power,  understanding  by  it  the 
p<h¥er  of  making,  and  authentickly  expounding  laws;  so  that  I'be. 
lieye  an  act  cannot  hate  the  nature  and  form  of  a  law  of  the  land. 
If  it  proceed  from  any  one  or  two  of  these,  without  the  positire  con* 
oarrence  of  the  third. 

.  Secondly,  The  power  of  imposing  taxes  and  payments  on  men's 
states.  That  the  king,  by  himself,  cannot  assume  men's  properties, 
by  requiring  impositions  not  granted  him  by  law,  is  often  confessed : 
ftnd  that  the  other  estates  cannot  do  it  by  themselres,  I  conceiye  it 
As  unquestionable :  for  it  were  strange  to  give  that  to  the  secondary 
and  assisting  powers,  which  is  denied  to  the  sovereign  and  principal. 
If  it  be  objected  that  every  corporation  electing  deputies,  and 
laathorising  them  to  be  vice  totius  communitatis^  do  thereby  grant 
tfaem  power,  and  intrust  them  as  to  make  laws  to  hind  them,  so  to 
dispose  of  any  part  of  their' estate,  either  by  a  rate  or  payment  for 
the  publick  gooid :  I  answer,  that  they  are  by  that  deputation  in. 
tabled  as  for  one,  so  for  the  other  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  funda. 
'  mental  usage  of  the  kingdom ;  that  is,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
ether  estates;  for,  though  the  house  of  commons  is  chosen  by  the 
Ipeople,  yet  the  representation  doth  not  give  them  a  power  which 
was  not  in  the  people.  Now  the  people  have  no  power  to  do  an 
act  which  either  directly,  or  by  consequence,  doth  put  it  in  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  estates,  to  overthrow  the 
other:  But  this  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  purse  of  the 
kingdom  is  such  a  power,  that,  if  it  be  in  one  or  two  of  the  estates, 
without  the  third,  then,  they  by  that  power  might  necessitate 
tiiat  other  to  do  any  act,  or  disable  it  from  its  own  defence.  This 
and  the  legislative  power  have  such  a  nearness,  that  they  cannot  be 
divided,  but  must  be  in  the  same  subject.  This  is  so  great  a  power, 
tiuit,  put  it  absolutely  in  any  estate  single,  you  make  that  estate  in 
«fiect  absolute,  making  the  rest  dependent  and  beholden  to  it  for 
fbeir  subsistence. 

Thirdly,  The  power  of  dispatching  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
which  are  of  greatest  difficulty  and  weight,  the  ardua  regni^  which 
the  writ  for  convocating  the  other  estates  doth  mention,  supposing 
thereby  that  such  difficulties  are  not  to  be  dispatched  by  the  power 
of  one*  alone  ;  for  if  they  were,  Why  then  are  the  two  other  convo- 
ctated  to  be  assisting  ?  I  acknowledge  many  matters  of  great  moment 
taiay  be  done  by  the  regal  power,  and  in  such  case  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  other  estates  are  gathered  ad  melius  transigendum^  that  the 
advice  and  sense  of  the  community  may  be  for  direction.  But  ( 
conceiye  there  be  two  sorts  of  affairs,  which  ought  not  to  be 
transacted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  three.  First,  Such  fits 
concern  the  publick  safety  and  \^eal,  so  far  as  stable  detriment  or 
advantage  comes  to  the  whole  body,  by  the  well  or  ill  carriage 
thereof;  for  then  there  is  the  same  reason  as  in  making  new  laws« 
]?or  why  was  not  the  power  of  making  any  new  lavrs  left  in  the 
kands  of  one,  but  reserved  for  tha  coacurreaca  of  all  throe  ?  Save  . 

vox..    IX*  '  A   A  ^ 
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because  the  end  of  the  architects  was,  that  no  new  tiling,  which  mi 
of  so  much  concernment  as  the  stable  good  and  damage  of  the  king- 
dom, should  be  introduced  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  Ae 
whole.    So  that,  if  any  business  be  of  that  moment,  that  it  is  eqid* 
pollent  to  a  law  in  the  publiok  interest,  it  should  be  managed  by 
such  an  authority  and   way  as   that  is.     Secondly,   snch  as  iiu 
troduce  a  necessity   of  publick   charge,  be  it  matter  of  war,  or 
else  if,  to  the  effecting  of  it,  the  purse  of  the  kingdom  be  required, 
it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  concurrence  of  all,  be* 
cause  they  only  jointly  (as  appears  before)  Tiave  power  to  impose  t 
publick  charge  on  the  estates  of  men.     And  it  were  all  one  to  pot 
the  power  of  our  estates  in  the  hands  of  one,  as  to  put  the  power  of 
such  undertakings  in  his  sole  hands,  which  of  necessity  bring  tfler 
them  an  engagement  of  publick  expence. 

CHAP.  V. 

How  far  forth  the  two  estates  n^ay  oppose  and  resist  the  vciUtf 

the  monarch? 

Sect.  I. 

This  question  is  in  the  general  already  handled  in  the  first  put^ 
80  that  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  those  answers  there  to  this  particolar 
here:  Therefore  conformably  to  what  I  then  affirmed,  I  will  answer 
this  question  by  divers  positions. 

First,  The  monarch  working  according  to  his  power,  not  exceed* 
ing  the  authority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  hiiB,  ii 
no  way  to  be  opposed  either  by  any  or  all  his  subjects,  but  in  oon* 
science  to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

Secondly,  If  the  will  and  command  of  the  monarch  exceed  ^ 
limits  of  the  law,  it  ought  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal  and  offence  t9 
be  submitted  to,  so  it  be  not  contrary  to  God's  law,  nor  bring  witk 
it  such  an  evil  to  ourselves,  or  the  publick,  that  we  cannot  be  aCi- 
cessary  to  it  by  obeying.  This  also  will  find  no  opposition,  Dil* 
obedience  in  light  cases,  in  which  we  are  not  bound,  makes  an  ap- 
pearance of  slighting  the  power,  and  is  a  disrespect  to  the  persoa 
of  the  magistrate.  Therefore  Ch/ist,  to  avoid  such  offence,  wonld 
pay  tribute,  though  he  tells  Peter,  he  was  free,  and  need  not  biie 
done  it. 

Thirdly,  If  he  command  a  thing  which  the  law  gives  him  Be 
authority  to  command,  and  if  it  be  such  as  yvould  be  inconvenient tt 
obey,  in  this  case  obedience  may  lawfully  be  denied :  This  also  fiodi 
allowance  from  them  which  stand  most  for  royal  power*  Doctor 
Fern  in  his  preface  acknowledges  obedience  to  be  limited  and  cir« 
cumscribed  by  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  and  accordingly  tt 
be  yielded  or  denied.  And  Sect.  i.  says  he, '  We  may  and  ougbttt 
deny  obedience  to  such  commands  of  the  prince  as  are  unlawful  by 
the  law  of  God,  yea  by  the  established  laws  of  the  land.'  Here  W 
says  more  than  we.  say,  yea  more  than  should  be  said,  as  appears  ifl 
the  second  position  :  It  is  not  universally  true,  that  we  ought. 
Fourthly,  If  he  exceed  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  proceed  io 
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Mnrses  illegal,  means  there  are  which  it  is  agreed  upoiv  the  subjects 
Inay  use  to  reduce  him  to  legal  goyernmeDt,  so  much  Doctor  Fern 
allows  Sect.  iv.  Cries  to  God,  Petition  to  the  Prince,  Denial  of 
Obedience,  Denial  of  Subsidy,  &c. 

Fifthly,  But  the  point  in  controversy  is  about  positive  and  forcible 
resistance,  the  lawfulness  of  which  some  do  utterly  deny,  and  others 
do  as  confidently  maintain :  But  yet  this  point  might  be  brought  to 
ft  narrower  state  than,  in  the  confused  handling  of  it,  it  usually  is  : 
"By  distinguishing  betwixt  forcible  resistance  used  against  the  king'g 
Own  person,  or  against  inferior  officers  and  instruments^  advising  to, 
or  executing  the  illegal  commands. 

Sect.  II* 

For  the  First,  As  I  have  before  expressed  myself,  Force  ought 
tiot  to  be  used  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  on  any  pretence 
"whatevei*,  by  any  or  all  his  subjects^  even  in  limited  and  mixed' 
monarchies:  For,  if  they  be  truly  monarchs,  they  are  irrevocably  in. 
Tested  with  sovereignty,  which  sets  their  persons  above  all  lawful 
power  and  force.  Also,  the  Sovereign  Power  l)eing  so  conferred  on 
that  person,  the  person  and  power  cannot  be  really  sundered,  but 
the  force,  which  is  used  to  the  one,  must  also  violate  the  other ;  for 
power  js  not  iii  the  sovereign  as  it  is  in  inferior  officers:  As  water 
is  otherwise  in  the  spring  than  in  the  channels,  and  pipes  deriving 
it.  It  is  not  inseparably  in  them,  and  therefore,  they  offending, 
force  may  be  used  against  them  without  violation  of  the  ordinance 
of  authority.  These  alignments  prove  it  unlawful  in  any:  That, 
which  the  Doctor  brings,  I  approve  as  strong  against  all  private 
force,  where  he  allows  defence  against  the  person  of  the  prince  himi* 
Belf,  so  far  as  to  ward  his  blows,  but  not  to  return  blows,  no^  though 
Ibr  naturtd  defence :  Because  the  common.wealth  is  concerned  in  his 
person,  Sect.  ii.  And  to  divert  a  private  evil,  by  inducing  a  pub* 
lick,  is  unj  ust  and  unlawful :  So  that,  for  this  point  of  force  against 
the  person  of  the  prince,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  no  contention. 
If  any  have  been  so  rash  to  hold  it  lawful  on  these  grounds,  that  the 
"vdiole  kingdom  is  above  him,  because  they  make  htm  king,  and  that 
by  miscarriage  he  may  make  a  forfeiture,  and  so  lay  himself  open  to 
force :  I  do  judge  these  grounds  very  insufficient,  unless  the  kingdom 
reserve  a  superiority  to  itself,  or  there  be  a  fundamental  clause  of 
forfeiture  on  specified  causes;  and  then  it  is  not  properly  a 
monarchy:  But  all  this  hath  been  already  handled  in  .the  general 
part. 

'  Secondly,  For  instruments  of  oppression  of  publick  liberty,  if 
tbo  wrong  be  destructive,  and  no  other  means  of  prevention,  but 
force,  be  left:  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  used,  and  positive  resist* 
ance  made  against  them  :  And,  if  I  find  any  contradiction  from  the 
most  rigid  patrons  of  royalty,  it  must  be  only  in  this  point.  And 
here  I  must  complain  of  the  indistinct  dealing  of  that  Doctor  in  this 
matter ;'  who  mingleth  both  these  points  together,  and  scarce  speaks 
any  thing  tp^  resolve  men's  consciences  in  tiiis,  but  speaks  either  in 
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general,  or  else  of  force  Against  the  prince's  own  person:  Whettu 
I  think,  the  case,  which  sticks  most  on  the  conscience  at  this  timei 
is  this  latter :  Of  opposing  misleading  and  misemploTed  8al)|jecti| 
which  he  speaks  Tery  little  to.  Nay,  he  seems  to  me,  after  idl  Im 
disclaiming  of  resistance,  to  come  home  to  us,  and,  though  8pmriD|^j| 
tret  to  assent  to  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  this  point.  For 
Sect  ii.  speaking  of  David's  guard  of  armed  men:  He  says,  it  wu 
to  secure  his  person  against  (the  cut-throats  of  Saul,  if  sent  to  takf 
away  his  life :  He  means  to  secure  it  by  force,  for  soldiers  are  in 
force:  He  means  no  negative  securing  by  flight,  for  that  may  bi 
done  even  against  Saul  himself:  But  he  speaks  of  such  a  8ecarifl| 
which  might  only  be  against  cut-throat8«  So  then  he  grants  secmu 
ing  by  force  against  these:  But  they  went  on  SauFs  command,  isd 
mostly  with  his  presence.  Again,  in  the  instance  of  Eli^riia,  hi 
seems  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  personal  defence  against  tti 
sudden  and  illegal  assaults  of  messengers ;  he  means  by  foree^  kr 
he  speaks  of  such  which  he  will  not  allow  in  publick,  whieh  canto 
understood  of  none,  but  by  force:  But  it  appears  the  Dbctor,  ia  kis 
whole  discourse,  hath  avoided  this  point  of  resistance  of  misemplsjir 
ed  subjects ;  which  yet  is  the  alone  point  which  would  have  givca 
satis&ction :  For,  before  it  appears,  we  agree  in  all  the  rest,  and  'm 
this  too  for  aught  I  know,  he  having  not  distinctly  said  any  thoff 
against  it. 

Sect.  III. 

Whether  resistance  of  instruments  of  will  he  lawful. 

Now,  concerning  this  case  of  forcible  resistance  of  inferior  per* 
sons  misemployed  to  serve  the  illegal,  destructive  commands  of  the 
prince,  I  will  do  two  things.  1.  I  will  maintain  my  assertion  by 
convincing  arguments*  3.  I  will  shew  the  invalidity  of  what  is  sakl 
against  it. 

This,  then,  is  my  assertion.  The  two  estates  in  parliament  off 
tawfuUy,  by  force  of  arms,  resist  any  persons,  or  number  of  persoas^ 
advising  or  assisting  the  king  in  the  performance  of  a  commsnl 
illegal  and  destructive  to  themselves  or  the  publick* 

First,  Because  that  force  is  lawful  to  be  used  for  the  publick  oop» 
Servation,  which  is  no  resistance  of  the  ordinance  of  God,  for  that  if 
the  reason  condemning  the  resistance  of  the  powers.  Now,  this  b 
no  resistance  of  God's  ordinance ;  for,  by  it,  neither  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  is  resisted,  nor  his  power ;  not  his  person,  for  ws 
speak  of  agents  employed,  not  of  his  own  person,  nor  his  power,  for 
the  measure  of  that,  in  our  government,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
law.  And  therefore  he  cannot  confer  authority  beyond  law ;  so  ftst 
those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere  instnuneilf 
of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaults  robbers,  and,  as 
Dr.  Fern  calls  them,  cut-throats.  If  the  case  be  put,  MThat  if  tbr 
sovereign  himself,  in  person,  be  present  with  such  assailants,  joining 
his  personal  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  commands  I  It  is  mach 
te  be  lamented,  that  die  will  of  the  prince  should  be  so  impetaeos  it 
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cBiieli  feitimony :  Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  the  denial  of  this  power 
any  subrerting  act,  as  to  hazard  his  own  person  in  the  prosecution  of 
It :  Yet,  sapposing  such  a  case,  all  counsels  and  conrses  must  be 
taken,  that  no  yiolence  be  offered  to  his  person,  and  profession  of 
none  intended :  But  no  reason  the '  presence  of  his  person  should 
priTilege  ruining  instruments  from  suppression,  and  give  them  an  im« 
punity  to  spoil  and  destroy  subjects,  better  than  tiiemselres.  His 
person  being  secured  from  wrong,  his  power  cannot  be  Tiolated  in 
inch  an  act,  in  which  none  of  it  can  be  conferred  on  the  agents. 
And  sure  David,  though  he  avoided  laying  hands,  or  using  any 
violence  against  the  person  of  Saul,  and  on  no  extremity  would  hari 
done  it;  yet,  for  the  cut-throats  about  him,  if  no  other  means  would 
haye  secured  him,  he  would  have  rescued  himself  by  force  from  their 
outrage,  though  Saul  was  in  their  company,  else  what  intended  he 
by  all  that  force  of  soldiers,  and  his  enquiry  of  Grod  at  Keilah  ?  By 
which  it  is  plain  he  had  an  intent  to  have  kept  the  place  by  force,  if 
the  people  would  have  stuck  to  him  r  Neither  is  it  to  the  purpose 
which  the  Dr.  says.  Sect.  ii.  That  his  example  was  extraordinary, 
because  he  was  anointed,  and  designed  to  succeed  Saul,  for  that, 
being  but  a  designation,  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of  sub. 
jection,  for  the  present,  or  lessen  it,  as  is  plain  by  the  great  con« 
science  he  made  of  not  touching  Saul.  But  he  knew  it  was  one 
thing  to  violate  Saul's  person  and  power,  and  another  to  resist  those 
^  instruments  of  tyranny,  the  cut.throats  which  were  about  him. 

Secondly,  Because,  without  such  power  of  resistance  in  the  hands 
of  subjects,  all  distinction  and  limitation  of  government  is  vain,  and 
all  forms  resolve  into  absolute  and  arbitrary;  for  that  is  so  which  is 
unlimited ;  and  that  is  unlimited  not  only  which  hath  no  limits  set, 
but  also  which  hath  no  sufficient  limits;  for  to  be  restrained  from 
doing  what  I  will,  by  a  power  which  can  restrain  me  no  longer,  nor 
otherwise  than  I  will,  is  all  one,  as  if  I  were  left  at  my  own  will.  I 
fake  this  to  be  clear  :  Now,  it  is  as  clear,  that,  unless  this  forcible 
'resistance  of  instruments  of  usurped  power  be  lawful,  no  sufficient 
limits  can  be  to  the  Prince's  will,  and  all  laws  bounding  him  are  to 
no  purpose.  This  appears  by  enumerating  the  other  means,  prayer 
to  God,  petition  to  the  prince,  denial  of  obedience,  denial  of  sub. 
sidy,  a  moderate  use  of  the  power  of  denying,  as  Dr.  Feni  calls  it. 
These  are  all ;  but  what  are  these  to  hinder,  if  a  prince  be  mindod"  to 
overthrow  all,  and  bring  the  whole  government  to  his  own  will  ?  For 
prayer  and  petition,  these  are  put  in  to  fill  up  the  number :  They  are 
no  limitations ;  tliey  may  be  used  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy* 
For  denial  of  obedience,  that  may  keep  me  from  being  an  instru, 
ment  of  publick  servitude ;  but  princes  wills  never  want  them 
which  will  yield  obedience,  if  I  deny  it;  yea,  enough  to  destroy  all 
the  rest,  if  nothing  he  left  them  but  to  suffer.  Then  for  denial  of  sub* 
sidy,  if  he  may,  by  thousands  of  instruments,  take  all,  or  what  he 
or  they  please,  and  I  must  not  resist :  What  need  he  care  whether 
the  people  deny  or  grant,  if  a  prince  be  taught  that  he  may  do  it  ? 
Cases  and  reasons  will  soon  be  brought  to  persuade  him,  that  in 
ilieiiihe  may  lawfully  do  it,  as  late  experiences  have  given  u«  t4« 
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of  reflistance  of  instruments  overthrows  and  makes  inyalid  all  gOTeis, 
ment,  but  that  which  is  absolute,  and  reduces  the  whole  world  de/tfr« 
•to  an  absolute  subjection,  that  is,  servitude ;  for  the  end  of  all 
constitution  of  moderated  forms  is  not,  that  the  supreme- pow4r 
might  not  lawfully  exorbitate,  but  that  it  might  have  no  power  to 
^zorbitate. 

The  doctor  is  conscious  hereof,  and  therefore  tells  us,  in  his  Sect.  t« 
This  is  the  very  reason  which  is  made  for  the  Pope's  power  of  carli* 
fng  and  deposing  kings  in  case  of  heresy,  because  else  the  churdiy 
says  the  Papist,  hath  no  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cathoUck 
iaith,  'and  its  own  safety.  But  who  sees  not  the  vast  difference  be. 
twixt  these  two  ?  And  that  the  same  reason  may  be  concluding  bei«| 
which  is  apparently  non.concluding  there.  For^  1.  they  thereby 
would  draw  to  the  Pope  an  authoritative  power,  we  no  such  so. 
perior  power,  but  only  a  power  of  resistance  for  self-conservatioB, 
which  nature  and  the  law  of  reason  gives  to  every  one,  and  may 
stand  with  the  condition  of  subjection  and  inferiority.  2.  They,  on 
this  reason,  give  the  Pope  a  power  over  the  very  perso^n  of  the  kiiif, 
we  only  of  resisting  of  unauthorised,  invading  destroyers,  coming 
linder  the  colour  of  an  authority  which  is  not  in  the  sovereign  to  be 
derived.  3.  They  prove  a  civil  right  for  spiritual  reasons,^  v^e  oaly 
for  civil  reasons.  4.  The  church  and  the  faith  are  constituted  in 
their  very  formal  being  from  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  head  and 
great  shepherd  immediately  in  his  own  person ;  and,  as  it  is  bii| 
own  family,  so  he  keeps  the  power  of  preserving  it  in  his  own 
hands,  having  made  direct  and  particular  promises  to  assure  us  of 
their  upholding  against  all  subversion  by  his  own  power ;  so  that 
here  is  assurance  enough  without  visible  means  of  force  for  a  spiritnal 
body,  which  lives  by  faith.  But  in  a  civil  state  there  is  no  such  as. 
surance,  nor  supporting  promises,  power  only,  in  the  undefined 
heing  of  it,  being  God's  immediate  ordinance,  and  not  in  this  spe^i 
ci/icated  or  determinate  being ;  wherefore  it  hath  no  such  immediate 
provision  made  for  its  preservation,  no  promise  of  a  divine  power 
for  its  standing ;  But  as  it  is  left  by  God  to  men's  wisdom  to  contrive 
the  frame,  so  to  their  providence  to  establish  means  of  preservatioiu 
As  the  body  is  outward  and  civil,  so  the  upholding  means  must  be 
such,  spiritually  and  infallibly  assuring  a  formed  state  hath  not,  as 
the  church  and  faith  have ;  if  there  be  none  of  outward  force  and 
power  neither,  then  none  at  all  it  hath,  and  is  in  ill  case  indeed. 
But  there  is  an  art  full  of  venom,  when  a  truth  cannot  be  beaten 
down  by  just  reasoning,  then  to  make  it  odious  by  hateful  com- 
parisons ;  so  in  this  case  aspersions  are  cast,  as  if  the  patrons  of  re. 
sistance  did  borrow  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  grounds,  and  their  po- 
sitions as  dangerous  to  kings,  as  the  Jesuits  hell.bred  and  bloody 
principles  :  Whereas  it  appears,  by  all  this  discourse,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded is  written  in  capital  letters  in  the  very  consciences  of  them 
which  despightfully  object  it,  that  there  is  no  congruity  at  all  betwixt 
their  doctrines,  no  more  than  betwixt  light  and  darkness. 

Thirdly,   Because   such  power  is  due  to   a  publick   state  for 
preservation^  as  1^  due  to  a  particular  person.     Sut  enrj 
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particular  person  may  lawfallj,  by  force,  resist  illegal  de3truc. 
tive  ministers,  though  sent  by  the  command  of  a  legal  sovereign, 
proTided  no  other  means  of  self.presermtion  be  enough.  This 
assumption  the  doctor  seems  to  grant;  he  denies  it  to  be  lawful 
against  the  person  of  the  prince,  but,  in  effect,  yields  it  against 
subordinate  persons.  But  the  main  is  against  the  proposition; 
and  the  doctor  is  so  heavy  a  friend  to  the  state,  that  he  thinks  it 
aot  fit  to  allow  it  that  liberty  he  gives  every  private  man.  But, 
"whose  judgment  will  concur  with  his  herein,  I  cannot  imagine ;  for  sure 
tiie  reason  is  greater,  the  publick  safety  being  far  more  precious  and 
able  to  satisfy  the  damages  of  a  publick  resistance,  thab  one  particular 
vuin's  is  of  a  private.     But  of  this  more  in  answer  to  his  reasons. 

Fourthly,  Because  it  is  a  power  put  into  the  two  estates  by  the 
Tery  reason  of  their  institution ;  and  therefore  they  not  only  may, 
Imt  also  ought  to  use  it  for  publick  safety ;  yea,  they  should  betray 
the  very  trust  reposed  in  them,  by  the  fundamentals  of  the  kingdom, 
U  they  should  not.  An  authority  l^islative  they  have:  Now  to 
make  laws,  and  to  preserve  laws,  are  acts  of  the  same  power ;  yea, 
if  three  powers  jointly  have  interest  in  making  of  laws,  surely  either 
of  these  severally  have,  and  ought  tx>  use  that  power  in  preserving 
ihem :  Also,  that  the  authority  which  the  houses  have  is  as  well 
given  them  for  preserving  the  government  by  established  laws,  as  for 
establishment  of  laws  to  govern  by,  is  a  truth  proved  by  the  constant 
ase  of  their  power  to  that  end,  in  correcting  the  exorbitance  of  in. 
ferior  courts,  and  questioning  delinquent  judges  and  officers  of  state 
for  violations;  and  much  is  done  in  this  kind  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  houses,  without  the  concurrence  or  expectajice  of  royal  power: 
So  then,  supposing  they  have  such  an  authority  for  safety  of  publick 
'  government,  to  question  or  censure  inferior  officers  for  transgressions, 
though  pretending  the  king's  authority,  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
their  authority  will  bear  them  out  to  use  forcible  resistance  against 
tuch,  be  they  more  or  fewer  ? 

Fifthly,  The  king's  warrant,  under  his  hand,  exempts  not  a  male* 
factor  from  the  censure  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  punishment  im. 
posed  by  law,  but  the  judge  must  proceed  against  him  according  to 
law ;  for  the  law  is  the  king's  publick  and  authoritative  will ;  but  a 
private  warrant  todoan  unlawfulact,  is  his  private  and  unauthoritative 
will; .  wherefore  the  judge  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  such  warrant, 
but  to  deal  with  the  offender  as  no  other  than  a  private  man.  This 
proves  that'  such  instruments,  thus  illegally  warranted,  are  not 
authorised,  and  therefore  their  violence  may  be,  by  force,  resisted, 
as  the  assaults  of  private  men,  by  any ;  and  then  much  rather  by  the 
houses  of  parliament;  which,  supposing  them  divided  from  the  king 
to  have  no  complete  authority,  yet,  sure  they  have  two  parts  of  the 
greatest  legislative  authority!  But  I  fear  I  shall  seem  superfluous, 
in  producing  arguments  to  prove  so  clear  a  truth.  Is  it  credible  that 
any  one  will  maintain  so  abject  an  esteem  of  their  authority,  that  it 
will  not  extend  to  resistance  of  private  men,  who  should  endeavour 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of  government,  on  no  other  war- 
fant  than  the  jLing's  will  and  pleasure  ?    Must  they .  be  merely  pas^ 
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sive?  Is  patience,  and  the  denial  of  their  Totes  to  a  fcvliTersioH,  tSk 
the  opposition  they  must  use,  if  a  king  (which  God  forbid)  shouUi 
on  his  royal  pleasure,  send  cut-throats  to  destroy  them  aa  they  sit  k 
their  houses?  Is  all  their  authority  (if  the  king  desert  them  or  won«) 
BO  more  than  to  petition,  and  suffer;  and,  by  a  moderate  use  of  th«» 
power  of  denying,  dissent  from  being  willing  to  be  destroyed  ?  If  tha 
power  of  resisting  by  force  subverters  armed  by  the  king's  will  (lav 
by  his  authority  they  cannot)  be  unlawful  for  them,  all  these  tb^ 
surdities  must  follow:  Yea,  the  vilest  instrument  of  oppreftion, 
shewing  but  a  warrant  from  the  king  to  bear  him  ont^  may  range  aad 
rage  all  his  days  through  a  kingdom,  to  waste  and  spoil,  tax  and 
distrain,  and  at  the  utmost  of  his  insolence,  must  haye  no  more  6em 
to  him  by  the  parliament  itself,  than  to  stay  his  hand,  as  the  basest 
servant  may  his  master's,  or  the  meanest  subject  the  king's  ownhaadf 
by  the  doctor's  own  confession.  Consider  then,  and  admire,  if  snj 
man  of  learning  will  deny  this  power  of  forcible  resistance  of  nL 
sisters,  of  subverting  commands  to  be  lawful.  I  have,  thus  far,  ooa« 
firmed  my  assertion,  not  that  I  find  any  openly  opposing  it,  bit- 
because  the  doctor  and  some  others  seem  to  have  a  mind  ^t  way^ 
and  do  strike  at  it,  though  not  professedly  and  in  open  dispute. 

For  the  several  proofs  brought  in  behalf  of  resistance,  some  sf 
them. prove  as  much  as  is  here  asserted;  others  are  not  to  the  pofi^ 
pose :  Particularly,  that  of  the  people's  rescuing  Jonathan  from  his 
father's  bloody  resolution,  proves  the  lawfulness  of  hindering  ok 
reasonable  self-destructive  purposes,  even  in  absolute  monarchies,  if 
it  prove  any  thing.  That  of  Uzzah's  thrusting  out  by  the  priests,  is 
not  to  the  purpose ;  but  David's  raising  and  keeping  forces  aboot 
him,  and  his  purpose  at  Keilali,  proves  the  point  directly,  viz.  lawfoU 
ness  of  forcible  resistance  of  cut-throats,  even  though  Saul  himself 
were  in  presence:  This  the  doctor  sees  plainly, and  therefore  shuffles  it  off, 
by  saying,  his  example  is  extraordinary  ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  preset 
subject,  because  he  was  designed  by  God's  revealed  counsel  to  be  % 
future  king.  And  he  confesses  Elisha's  example,  of  shutting  the 
door  against  the  king's  messenger,  proves  personal  defence  against 
sudden  illeg^  assaults  of  messengers,  which  is  the  thing  in  questionf 

Sect.  IV. 

Arguments  on  the  contrary  dissolved. 

Let  us  now  view  the  strength  of  what  is  said  against  resistance, 
nrhether  any  thing  comes  home  against  this  assertion.  The  doctor^ 
proofs  from  the  Old  Testament  come  not  to  the  matter :  Moses,  and 
afterwards  the  kings,  were  of  God's  particular  designation,  setting 
them  absolutely  over  the  people,  on  no  condition  or  limitation ;  so^ 
that,  did  they  prove  any  thing,  yet  they  concern  not  us,  respecting 
a  government  of  another  nature:  But  particularly,  that  of  Corah, 
and  the  princes,  rebelling  against  Moses,  is  not  to  the  matter ;  it  was 
a  resistance  of  Moses's  own  person  and  office ;  and,  doubtless,  pe« 
ry  of  other  proofs  caused  this,  and  the  rest  here,  to  be  alledged: 
'hat^  1  Sam.  viii.  18^  how  inconsequent  is  it  to  say,  the  people 
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•hould  ctf  unto  the  Lord,  therefore  they  had  no  other  means  to  help 

them  but  cries  to- God ;  though,  I  confess,  in  that  monarchy  they  had 

'  not.    That  speech,  1  Sam.  xxri.  0,  was  most  true  there,  and  is  as 

true  here,  but  not  to  the  purpose,  being  spoken  of  the  king's  own 

Er«»on.  But  the  main  aathority,  brought  against  resistance,  is  that^ 
)m«  xiii.  and  on  that  Dr.  Fern  builds  his  whole  discourse.  Let  us 
therefore  something  more  largely  consider  what  is  deduced  out  of 
ikat  ieitz  First,  he  supposes  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  in  St.  Peter, 
and  the  higher  power  in  St.  Paul.  Secondly,  He  collects  all  persons, 
every  soul  is  forbidden  to  resist.  Thirdly,  lliat  then  was  a  standing 
senate,  which,  not  long  before,  had  the  supreme  power  lu  the 
Roman  state,  it  is  confessed ;  but  that  they  could  challenge  more  at' 
that  time  when  St.  Paul  writ,  than  our  great  council  will  or  can,  I 
deny ;  for,  that  state  devoWing  into  monarchy  by  conquest,  they 
were  brought  under  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  senate  itself  swearing 
fnll  subjection  to  the  prince ;  his  edicts  and  acts  of  will  were  laws, 
and  the  senate's  consent  only  pro  forma^  and  at  pleasure  required* 
He  who  reads  Tacitds,  cannot  but  see  the  senate  brought  to  a  con. 
dition  of  basest  servitude,  and  all  laws  and  lives  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  prince :  I  wonder  then  the  doctor  should  make  such  a 
parallel.  Indeed,  the  senate  had  been  for  more  than  ever  our  par. 
Uamenfs  were,  or  ought  to  be ;  but  now,  that  was  far  less  than  our 
parliament  hath  been,  or,  I  hope,  ever  will  be  :  They  were  become 
the  sworn  vassals  of  an  absolute  emperor ;  ours,  the  sworn  subjects 
of  a  liege  or  legal  prince.  Fourthly,  he  says,  Then  was  more  cause 
of  resistance,  when  kings  were  enemies  to  religion,  and  had  over* 
tiirown  laws  and  liberties.  I  answer,  there  were  no  causes  for  re. 
sistance;  not  their  enmity  to  religion,  had  they  but  a  legal  power, 
because  religion  then  was  no  part  of  the  laws,  and  so  its  violation 
was  no  subversion  of  established  g9vemment.  And,  for  the  over, 
throw  of  laws  and  liberties,  that  was  past  and  done,  and  the  govern, 
ment  new,  the  senate  and  all  the  rest  actually  sworn  to  absolute 
principality.  Now  an  ordinance  of  absolute  monarchy  was  con. 
stituted,  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath  had  made  it  inviolate.  But  what 
would  he  infer  hence,  all  being  granted  htm  ?  Sure  this  he  doth  intend, 
that  every  soul  amongst  us,  several,  and  conjoined  in  a  senate,  must 
be  subject  for  conscience,  must  not  resist,  under  pain  of  damnation. 
All  this,  and  whatever  besides  he  can  justly  infer  out  of  this  text,  w^ 
readily  grant.  But  can  any  living  man  hence  collect,  that  therefore 
no  resistance  may  be  made  to'fellow.subjects,  executing  destructive 
illegal  acts  of  the  prince's  will  in  a  legal  monarchy  ?  Will  he  affirm 
that  the  ordinance  of  God  is  resisted,  and  damnation  incurred  there. 
by  ?  God's  ordinance  is  the  power,  and  the  person  invested  with  that 
power ;  but  here,  force  is  offered  to  neither,  as  before  I  have  nhade 
it  appear.  And  herein  we  have  Bishop  Bilson  consenting,  where  he 
flays,  *  that  the  superior  power,  here  forbidden  to  be  resisted,  is  not 
the  princess  will  against  his  laws,  but  agreeing  with  his  laws.  I 
*  think  the  day  itself  is  not  more  clear  than  this  satisfaction,  to  all 

•  BUfM  of  Sakjectkm,  p.  94,  and  880* 
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that  can  be  concloded  oat  of  that  text ;  so  the  foundstioii  of  all  thi^ 
discourse  is  taken  from  it,  if  his  intent  was  thenoe  to  prove  la. 
lawfulness  of  resistance  of  instrument^  of  arbitrariness  in  thb 
kingdom. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  force  of  his  reasons,  whether  they  uii|»i^ 
this  point  in  hand.  He  says,  such  power  of  resistance  would  be  it 
fit  means  of  safety  to  a  state,  but  prove  a  remedy  worse  than  ibe 
diseases,  itis  reasons,  1.  Because  it  doth  tend  to  the  overthrov 
of  that  order,  which  is  the  life  of  a  commonwealth ;  it  would  open  t 
way  to  people,  upon  the  like  pretences,  to  resist,  and  eiren  erer. 
throw  power  duly  administered.  %  It  may  proceed  to  a  change  d 
government  3.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  ciTil  wan  4b 
On  the  same  ground  the  two  houses  proceed  against  the  king,  my 
the  people  proceed  to  resistance  against  them,  accusing-  them  not  to 
discharge  their  trust.  Lastly,  seeing  some  must  be  trusted  in  evny 
i^tate,  it  is  reason  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  hi|^ 
power.  These  are  his  main  reasons  on  which  he  builds  his  ooa^ 
plusion  against  resistance. 

:  To  his  first,  I  say,  it  were  strange,  if  resistance  of  destmetifc 
disorder  should  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  order.  It  may,  for  (k 
time,  disturb,  as  physick,  while  it  is  in  working,  disturbs  the  natniid 
body,  if  the  peccant  humours  make  strong  opposition ;  but  sure  k 
tends  to  health,  and  so  doth  this  resistance  of  disorder  to  order« 
Neither  would  it  open  a  way  for  the  people  to  violate  the  powers; 
for  doing  right  can  open  no  way  to  the  doing  of  wrong.  Ifinj 
wicked  seditious  spirits  should  make  use  of  the  veil  of  justice  to 
cover  unnatural  rebellion,  shall  a  people's  right  and  liberty  be  takea 
from  them  to  prevent  such  possible  abuse?  Rather  let  the  foulness  of 
such  pretences  discover  itself,  so  God  and  good  men  will  abhor  them; 
such  clokes  of  rebellion  have,  in  former  ages,  been  taken  off,  aod 
the  authors  brought  to  just  confusion,  without  the  expence  of  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom. 

To  the  second,  must  not  instruments  be  resisted,  which  actoallr 
intend,  and  seek  a  change  of  government,  because  such  resistance 
may  proceed  to  a  change  of  government?  Is  not  an  unlikely  pos- 
sibility of  change  to  be  hazarded,  rather  than  a  certain  one  suffered? 
But  I  say,  it  cannot  proceed  to  a  change  of  government,  unless  it 
exceed  the  measure  of  lawful  resistance ;  yea,  it  is  impossible  that 
resistance  of  instruments  should  ever  proceed  to  a  change  of  govenu 
ment;  for  that  includeth  the  greatest  resistance  and  violation  of  the 
person  and  power  of  the  monarch,  the  lawfulness  of  which  I  utterly 
disclaim. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  ever  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  civil  war,  bat 
when  the  prince's  will  finds  enough  instruments  of  their  country's 
ruin  to  raise  it;  and  then  the  misi^hiefs  of  that  war  must  light  oa 
those  which  raise  it.  But  suppose  it  may  ensue,  yet  a  temporarr 
evil  of  war  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  perpetual  loss  of  liberty,  and 
subversion  of  the  established  frame  of  a  government. 

In  the  fourth,  I  deny  the  parity  of  reason ;  for  iho.  two  housrt 
are  bodies  constituted  and  endowed  with  legislative  authority,  and 
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jlmst  of  preserration  of  the  frame,  by  the  fundamentals  of  the  king* 
dom  ;  which  the  people,  out  of  those  houses,  are  not.  Again,  the 
^vemment  being  composed  of  a  threefold  consenting  power,  one  to 
^restrain  the  exorbitance  of  another :  All  three  together  are  absolute 
and  equivalent  to  the  power  of  the  most  absolute  monarch.  The 
concurrent  will  of  all  three  makes  a  law,'  and  so  it  is  the  kingdom's 
law. 

To  the  last,  I  answer,  In  erery  state  some  must  be  trusted,  and 
the  highest  trust  is  in  him  who  hath  the  supreme  power.  These  two^ 
the  supreme  trust,  and  the  supreme  power,  are  inseparable ;  and 
such  as  the  power  is,  such  is  the  trust ;.  an  absolute  power  supposes 
im  absolute  trust !  A  power,  allied  with  the  connexion  of  another 
power,  as  here  it  is,  supposeth  a  trust  of  the  same  nature.  A  joint 
trust,  yet,  saving  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch,  so  far  forlh  as  it 
nay  be  saved,  and  not  be  absolute,  and  the  other's  authority  nuU 
Jified.  It  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  being  the  prerogative  royal 
to  have  the  managing  of  the  sword,  that  is,  legal  force  in  the  king« 
dom;  none  can,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  use  lawful  force,  either 
against  him,  or  any,  but  by  his  will ;  for  it  is  committed  to  him  by 
law,  and  to  none  but  whom  he  assigns  it  to  ;  so  that  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  putting  all  power  of  force  and  arms  into  his  trust,  have 
placed  him,  and  all  those  who  serve  him,  in  a  state  of  irresistibleness 
In  respect  of  any  lawful  force.  This  is  a  point  much  stood  on,  and, 
on  this  ground,  the  parliament  now  assuming  the  disposing  of  the 
militia  by  an  ordinance,  it  is  complained  on,  as  a  usurping  of  what 
{he  law  hath  committed  to  the  king,  as  his  prerogative ;  the  opposing 
of  which  ordinance,  by  a  commission  of  array,  was  the  beginning  of 
this  miserable  civil  war.  I  will  distinctly  lay  down  my  answer 
Jiereto,  submitting  it  to  every  impartial  judgment. 

1.  The  power  of  the  sword,  being  for  defence  of  the  laws,  by 
punishing  violators,  and  protecting  subjects,  it  is  subservient  to 
government,  and  must  needs  belong  to  him  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
government,  as  a  necessary  requisite,  without  which  he  cannot  per. 
form  his  trust. 

2.  As  it  is  an  appendix  to  the  power  of  government,  and  goes 
along  with  it,  so  it  goes  under  the  same  terms,  belonging  to  the 
prince,  as  the  other  doth,  sciL  absolutely,  to  use  at  will,  where  the 
monarchy  is  absolute,  or  with  limitation,  to  use  according  to  law, 
where  the  monarchy  is  limited ;  so  that,  in  this  government,  the  arms 
and  sword  of  the  kingdom  is  the  king's,  to  a  defined  use  committed 
to  him,  viz.  For  defence  of  the  laws  and  frame  of  government 
established,  and  not  for  arbitrary  purposes,  or  to  inable  ministers  to 
execute  commands  of  mere  will. 

3.  The  two  houses,  in  vertue  of  the  legislative  authority,  in  part 
residing  in  them,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  laws  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  king:  And,  in  case  the  king  should  mis. 
employ  that  power  of  arms  to  strengthen  subverting  instruments ; 
or,  in  case  the  laws  and  government  be  in  apparent  danger,  the  king 
refusing  to  use  the  sword  to  that  end  of  preservation  for  which  it 
Fas  committed  to  him ;  I  say,  in  this  case,  the  two  estates  may^  by 
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an  €<tnordiiiaTy  and  temporary  ordinance,  assume  thoie  anna  wkemi 
with  the  king  is  intrusted,  and  perform  the  king's  tmtt:  Aai^ 
though  such  ordinance  of  theirs  is  not  formallj  legal,  yet  it  is  cmL 
^Bently  legal,  justified  by  the  Tery  intent  of  the  architects  of  the  gOfOL 
Bient,  when,  for  these  uses,  they  committed  the  arms  to  the  kiag. 
And  no  doubt  they  may  command  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  to 
fare  the  being  of  the  kingdom :  For  none  can  reasonably  imagine  tki 
trchitectonical  powers,  when  they  committed  the  power  of  gofen. 
ment  and  arms  to  one,  to  preserve  the  frame  they  had  composed,  did 
tiiereby  intend  to  disable  any,  much  less  the  two  estates,  from  piSi 
lerTing  it,  in  case  the  king  should  fail  to  do  it  in  this  last  need.  Aid, 
thus  doing  the  king's  work,  it  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  done  by  kil 
will ;  because,  as  the  law  is*  his  will,  so  that  the  law  should  bepiSf 
served  is  his  will,  which  he  expressed  when  he  undertook  the  gofenu 
ment ;  it  is  his  deliberate  will,  and  ought  to  be  done,  though  at  UJ 
time  he  oppose  it  by  an  after  will,  for  that  is  his  sudden  will,  as  Si* 
Fern  Umself^  Sect.  i«  doth  teach  us  to  distinguish. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Jn  whai  cases  the  other  Estates  maj/^  without^  or  againti  the  KsMfl 
Personal  consent^  assume  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  f 

Sect.  1. 

Whether  it  he  lawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Magistrate^  per* 

verting  hispozeer  to  a  wrong  endf 

Whoeter  were  the  authors  of  that  book  lately  published,  stildL 
^Scripture  and  reason  pleaded  for  defensive  arms,'  have  laid  new  aod 
over.large  grounds  for  resistance.  Two  assertions  they  endeavonr 
to  maintain :  First,  ^  Those  governors  (whether  supreme,  or  othen) 
who,  under  pretence  of  authority  from  God's  ordinance,  disturb  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  godliness  and  honesty,  are  far  from  being 
God's  ordinance,  in  so  doing,  Sect.  iii.  Secondly,  this  tyranny,  n^t 
being  God's  ordinance,  they,  which  resist  it  even  with  arms,  resist 
not  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Hereon,  Sect.  iv.  They  free  christiaaij 
even  in  the  Apostle's  time,  and  so  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  or 
any  other  government,  from  a  necessity  of  passive  subjection  in  ctlB 
pf  persecution ;  affirming,  that  the  christians,  in  those  first  persecn- 
tions,  had  they  been  strong  enough,  might  have  used  arms  for  defaice 
against  the  tyranny  of  their  emperors.  Their  ground  is  frdte  tte 
reasons  used  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  xiii.  where  he  commands  subjeCy 
tion,  and  forbids  resistance  to  the  higher  powers,  because  they  an 
God's  ordinance,  his  ministers,  for  praise  to  well  doers,  for  tenor 
to  evil  doers.  But  I  must  profess  myself  to  dissent  from  them  ill 
this  opinion,  conceiving,  that  the  apostle,  in  urging  those  reasMS 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  power,  doth  intend  to  press  them  to  subjec 
tion,  by  shewing  them  what  benefit  comes  to  men  by  authority  hi 
lue  use ;  and  not  to  shew  them  how  far  they  are  bound  to  be 
Bt,  and  in  what  cases  they  may  resist :  For,  had  he  had  snch 
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a  meftnitigat  that  time,  when  the  governors  did  altogether  cross  thoie 
ends  of  their  ordination,  he  had  taught  them  rather  a  doctrine  of 
reaifitance,  than  subjection.  Shall  we  conceive,  that  he  would  presa 
inbjection  to  powers  in  the  hands  of  heathens  and  persecutors,  if  he 
kad  not  intended  they  should  passively  be  subject  unto  them,  evea 
under  those  persecutions?  Rather  I  approve  the  received  doctrine  of 
Ae  saints  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  who  could  never  find  thia 
licence  in  that  place  of  the  apostle,  and  do  concur  with  Master  Bufi 
roughs,  professing  against  resistance  of  authority,  though  abused  : 
'  If  those  (saith  he,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Fern,  Sect,  ii.)  who  have 
*  power  to  make  laws,  make  sinful  laws,  and  so  give  authority  to 
f  any  to  force  obedience,  we  say,  here  there  must  be  either  flying^ 
^  or  passive  obedience.'  And  again :  '  We  acknowledge,  we  must 
^  not  resist  for  religion,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  be  against  it'  But 
what  do  they  say  against  this  ?  In  making  such  laws  against  religion^ 
tbe  magistrates  are  not  God's  ordinance;  and  therefore  to  resist 
Is  not  to  resist  God's  ordinance :  As  an  inferior  magistrate,  who  hath 
a  commission  of  power  for  such  ends,  is  resistible,  if  he  exceed  his 
commission,  and  abuse  his  power  for  other  ends ;  so  princes,  being 
God's  ministers,  and  having  a  deputed  commission  from  him  to 
tack  ends  (viz.  the  promotion  of  godliness,  peace,  and  justice)  if 
they  pervert  their  power  to  contrary  ends^  may  be  resisted,  without 
'tiolation  of  God's  ordUiance.  That  I  may  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this,  which  is  the  sum  of  their  long  discourse,  I  must  lay  it  down 
in  several  assertions. 

First,  I  acknowledge,  God's  ordinance  Is  not  only  power,  but 
power  for  such  ends,  scil,  the  good  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  It  is  also  God's  ordinance,  that  there  should  be  in  men^ 
W  publick  consent  called  thereto,  and  invested  therein,  a  power  to 
cnnse  the  means,  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  conducing  to  that 
ond;  and  a  judging,  in  relation  to  those  laws,  who  be  the  welU 
doers,  which  ought  to  be  praised,  and  who  the  evil  doers,  who 
ought  to  be  punished.  This  is  as  fully  God's  ordinance,  as  the  for.« 
iper;  for^  without  this,  the  other  cannot  be  performed. 

Thirdly,  When  they,  who  have  this  final  civil  judicature,  shall 
censure  good  men  as  evil-doers,  or  establish  iniquity  by  a  law^ 
to  the  encouragement  of  evil-doers;  in  this  case,  if  it  be  a  subordU 
nate  magistrate  that  doth  it,  appeal  must  be  made  (as  St.  Paul  did} 
to  the  supreme^  if  it  be  the  suprehie,  which,  through  mistake,  or  cor. 
f^iption,  doth  misceUsure,  from  whom  there  lies  no  civil  appeal^ 
tben^  without  resistance  of  that  judgment,  we  must  passively  sub* 
ant.  And  he,  who  in  his  own  knowledge  of  innocency,  or  goodness 
of  hit  cause,  shall  by  force  resist,  that  man  erects  a  tribunal  in  hit 
own  heart  against  the  magistrate's  tribunal ;  clears  himself  by  a  pri«i 
ifiate  judgment  against  a  publick,  and  executes  his  own  sentence  by 
Ibrce  against  the  magistrate's  sentence,  which  he  hath  repealed  and 
ijiade  Toid  in  his  own  heart.  In  unjust  censures  by  the  highest  ma« 
gittrates,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  but  .to  God,  the  sentence 
cannot  be  opposed,  till  God  reverse  it,  to  whom  we  have  appealed. 
In  tho  nean  time  we  must  suffer,  as  Christ  did,  notwithitanding  our 
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appeal,  1  Pet  ii.  U.  and  so  must  we,  Dotwithstanding  oar  appcdy 
1  Pet.  IT.  19.  for  he  did  so  for  our  example.     If  an  appeal  to  €^ 
or  a  censare  in  the  judgment  of  the  condemned,  might  give  him  power 
of  resistance,  none  would  be  guilty,    or  submit  to  the  magistiiM 
censure,  any  further  than  they  please.     I  desire  those  authors,  befiMS 
tiiey  settle  dieir  judgment  in  such  grounds  (which,  I  fear,  will  brisf 
iX>o  much  scandal)  to  weigh  these  particulars:   First,  their  opiniov 
takes  away  from  the  magistrate  the  chief  part  of  God's  ordinaooc^ 
seH,  power  of  definitire  judgment  of  laws  and  persons,  who  ue 
the  good,  and  who  the  bad,  to  be  held  so  in  civil  proceeding.' 
Secondly,   They  justify  the  conscience  of  papists,  hereticks,  ud' 
grossest  malefactors,   to  resist  the  magistrate,  in  case  they  be  pes. 
suaded  their  cause  be  good.     Thirdly,  they  draw  men  off  from  tki 
commands  of  patience  under  persecution,   and  conforming  to  Chriit 
and  his  Apostles,  in  their  patient  enduring  without  Yerlml,  or  nd 
opposition,  though  Christ  could  not  have  wanted  power  to  have  dois 
it,  as  he  tells  Peter.     Fourthly,  They  deprive  the  primitive  and 
modem  martyrs  of  the  glory  of  suffering,  imputing  it  either  to  their 
ignorance,  or  disability.     Fifthly,  It  is  a  wonder,  that  since,  is 
Christ's  and  his  Apostles  time,  there  was  so  much  use  of  this  pomr 
of  resistance,  they  would  by  no  express  word  shew  the  christiani 
this  liberty,  but  condemn  resistance  so  severely.      Sixthly,  There 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  parliament  now  taking  up  arms,  no  need 
of  these  offensive  grounds,  religion  being  now  a  part  of  our  natioDil 
iaw^  and  cannot  suffer,  but  the  law  must  suffer  with  it. 

Sect.  II. 

1.  When  arms  ought  not  to  be  assumed, 
2.  When  they  may  be  assumedL 

Now  to  the  proposed  question  I  answer,  First,  Negatively,  sdL  L 
It  ought  not  to  be  done  against  all  illegal  pr9ceed»ngs,  but  sadi 
which  are  subversive  and  unsuffcrable.  Secondly,  Not  publick  re- 
sistance, but  in  excesses  inducing  publick  e?ils.  For  to  repel  privife 
injuries  of  the  highest  nature  with  publick  hazard  and  disturbanoe|^ 
will  not  quit  cost,  unless  in  a  private  case  tlie  common  liberty  be 
struck  at.  Thirdly,  not  when  the  government  is  actually  subver6ed|. 
and  a  new  form  (though  never  so  injuriously)  set  up,  and  the  people 
already  engaged  in  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection ;  for  the  remedy 
comes  too  late,  and  the  establishment  of  the  new  makes  the  former, 
irrevocable  by  any  justifiable  power,  within  the  compass  of  iSui 
oath  of  God  :  This  was  the  case  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  in  St.  Pkol*!, 
time.  Secondly,  affirmatively:  I  conceive  three  cases,  when  the^ 
other  estates  may  lawfully  assume  the  force  of  the  kingdom,  At' 
king  not  joining,  or  dissenting,  though  the  same  be  by  law  commit, 
ted  to  him :  First,  When  there  is  invasion  actually  made,  or  immi*, 
nently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power.  Secondly,  When  by  an  intestipt 
faction  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are  secretly  undermined, 
penly  assaulted :   In  both  these  cases,  the  being  of  the  govern^ 
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tnent  being  endangered,  their  tmst  bind?,  as  to  assist  the  king  in  se^  - 
, curing,  so  to  secure  it  b^  themselves,  the  king  refusing.    In  extreme 
i   necessities,  the  liberty  of  voices  cannot  take  place,  neither  ought  a 
neg&tive  voice  to  hinder  in  this  exigence,  there  being  no  freedom 
of  deliberation  and  choice^  when  the  question  is  about  the  last  end : 
their  assuming  the  sword,  in  these  cases,  is  for  the  king,  whose  being 
(as  king)  depends  on  the  being  of  the  kingdom ;   and,   being  in« 
e    terpretatively  his  act,    is  no    disparagement   of   his   prerogative. 
>    Thirdly,  in  case  the  fundamental  rights  of  either  of  the  three  estates' 
i    be  invaded  by  one  or  both  the  rest,  the  wronged  may  lawfully  as. 
i '  Slime  force  for  its  own  ^fence :  because  else  it  were  not  free,  but 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  other.     Also  the  suppression  of 
^    eilJier  of  them,  or  the  diminishing  of  their  fundamental  rights,  carries 
^    with  it  the  dissolution   of  the  government:    And  therefore   those' 
.    gronnds,  which  justify  force  to  preserve  its  beings  allow  this  case^ 
■    which  is  a  direct  innovation  of  its  being  and  frame* 

•  CHAP.  VII. 

s    Where  the  Legal  Power  of  Final  Judging  in  these  cases  doth 
z  reside^  in  case  the  three  Estates  differ  about  the  same  ? 

Sect.  I, 

The  Question  stated.     Determination  of  the  Question. 

In  this  question  (for  our  more  distinct  proceeding)  some  things* 
are  necessarily  to  be  observed :  First,  That  we  meddle  not  her^ 
with  the  judicature  of  questions  of  an  inferior  nature,  viz.  Such  as 
are  betwixt  si^bject  and  subject,  or  the  king  and  a  subject,  in  a  mat- 
ter of  particular  right,  which  may  be  decided  another  way,  without 
detriment  of  the  publick  frame,  or  diminution  of  the  privileges  of 
&    eidier  of  the  three  estates.     Secondly,  difference  is  to  be  made  even 
c    in  the  questions  of  utmost  danger.     First,  For  it  may  be  alledg. 
r*     ed   to  be .  either  from  without,   by  invasion  of  foreign  enemies^ 
d    or  by  ti  cdnfederacy  of  intestine  subverters,  in  which  neither  of  the 
^    tiiree  estates  are  alledged  to  be  interested,  and  so  the  case  may  be 
3    judged  without  relation  to  either  of  them,  or  detriment  to  their  pri. 
3    Tileges.      Here  I  conceive  a  greater  latitude  of  power  may  be  given 
to  some  to  judge  without  the  other;  for  it  infers  not  a  subordinating 
of  any  of  the  three  to  the  other.  Secondly,  Or  else  it  may  be  alledg* 
ed  by  one  or  two  of  the  estates  against  the  other,  that,  not  content- 
ing itself  with  the  powers  allowed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  govern* 
ment,   it  seeks  to  swallow  up,  or  intrench  on  the  privileges  of  the 
other,  either  by  immediate  endeavours,  or  else  by  protecting  and  in* 
teresting  itself  in  the  subversive  plots  of  other  men.    Thirdly,  In 
this  case  we  must  also  distinguish  betwixt,  First,  Authority  of  rais- 
ing forces  for  defence  against  such  subversion,  being  known  and 
evident:  Secondly,  and  authority  of  judging  and  final  determining^. 
that  the  accused  estate  is  guilty  of  such  design  and  endeavour  of  sub* 
version,  when  it  is  denied  and  protested  against.     This  last  is  the 
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ptrdcitlar  in  Ah  question  to  be  consid^^ ;  not^  whetlier  tike  peoptl 
are  bound  to  obey  the  authority  of  two,  or  one  of  the  l^slati^e  eh 
tates,  in  resisting  the  subrersife  estates  of  the  other,  being  apparent 
and  self^vident?  Which  I  take  in  this  treadae  to  be  clear.  Bot^ 
when  such  plea  of  subversion  is  more  obscure  and  quesfionible^ 
which  of  .the  three  estates  hath  the  power  of  ultimate  and  suprens 
judicature,  by  Tote  or  sentence  to  determine  it  Cigainst  the  other! 
So  that  the  people  are  bound  to  rest  in  that  determination^  and  aocob 
dingly  to  give  their  assistance,  eo  nomine^  because  it  is  by  indi 
.power  so  noted  and  declared. 

For  my  part,  in  so  great  a  cause,  if  my  earnest  desire  of  pubUck 
good  and  peace  may  justify  me  to  deliver  my  mind,  I  will  f>rescri]il 
to  the  very  question ;  for  it  includes  a  solecism  in  government  of  t 
mixed  temperature  s  to  demand  which  estate  may  challeoge  this  power 
of  final  determination  of  fundamental  controversies  arising  betwiit 
them,  is  to  demand  which  of  them  shall  be  absolute.  For  I  concdira^ 
that,  in  the  first  part  hereof,  I  have  made  it  good,  that  this  final  vt* 
most  controversy,  arising  betwixt  the  three  legislative  estates,  cu 
have  no  legtil  constituted  judge  in  a  mixed  government :  For,  in  socli 
difierence,  he  who  affirms,  that  the  people  are  bound  to  follow  tha 
judgment  of  the  king  against  that  of  the  parliament,  destroys  ths 
mixture  into  absoluteness.  And  he  who  affirms,  that  they  an 
bound  to  cleave  to  the  judgment  of  the  two  houses  against  that  of 
the  king,  resolves  the  monarchy  into  an  aristocracy,  or  democracj^ 
according  as  he  places  this  final  judgment.  Whereas  I  take  it  to  be 
an  evident  truth,  that,  in  a  mixed  government,  no  power  ii  to  be 
attributed  t6  either  estate,  which  directly,  or  by  necessary  eoife 
sequence,  destroys  the  liberty  of  the  other. 

Skct.  II. 

Dissolution  of  the  Arguments^  placing  it  in  the  King;    andqfAi 
arguments  placing  it  in  the  two  Houses. 

Yet  it  is  strange  to  see  how,  in  this  epidemical  division  of  tlie 
kingdom,  the  abettors  of  both  parts  claim  this  unconcessible  judgment* 
But  let  us  leave  both  sides,  pleading  for  that  which  we  can  giant 
neither,  and  weigh  the  strength  of  their  arguments. 

First,  Dr.  Fern  lays  down  two  reasons,  why  this  final  judgment 
!»hould  belong  to  the  king :  I.  Monarchy,  says  he.  Sect.  V.  settles 
the  chief  power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  This  position  of  hiscaa 
be  absolutely  true  no  where,  but  in  absolute  monarchies :  And,  in 
effect,  his  book  knows  no  other  thati  absolute  government.  3.  See* 
ing  some  one  must  be  trusted  in  every  state,  '  It  is  reason,  says  he, 
Sect.  y.  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest  and  so* 
preme  power.^  I  presume  by  final  trust,  he  means  the  trust  of  dew 
termining  these  supreme;  and  final  disagreements  t  And  accordingly 
I  answer,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  one  be  trusted  with  a  binding 
power  of  judicature  in  these  cases  ;  for,  by  the  foundations  of  thil 
government,  none  is,  yea,  none  can  be  trusted  with  it  *  for  to  is* 
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iend  a  mixed  gorernment,  and  yet  to  settle  the  last  resolution  of  all 
judgment  in  one,  is  to  contradict  their  very  intention.  Neither  in  a 
constitnted  government  must  we  dispose  y)f  powers  according  to  the 
gness  of  our  reason,  for  men's  appreheAsions  are  yarious :  the  doctor 
thinks  this  power  fittest  for  the  king ;  his  answers  judge  it  fittest  for  ' 
the  two  houses,  and  giye  their  reasons  for  it  too.  Powers  must 
there  reside,  where  they  are  de  facto  by  the  architects  of  a  gorenu 
meot  placed.  He  who  can  bring  a  fundamental  act  stating  this  power 
In  any,  «ays  something  to  the  matter ;  but,  to  give  our  conjectures 
'Where  it  should  be,  is  but  to  provide  fuel  for  contention. 

On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  that  which  is  called, '  A  full  answer 
to  the  doctor,'  hath  two  main  assertions  placing  this  judgment  in  the 
two  houses. 

1.  The  final  and  casting  result  of  this  state's  judgment  concerning 
what  these  laws,  dangers,  and  means  of  prevention  are,  resides  in 
tiie  two  houses  of  parliament,  says  he,  p.  10. 

3.  In  this  fina)  resolution  of  the  stsite's  judgment,  the  people  are 
to  rest,  ibidem^  page  14.  Good  Lord !  What  extreme  opposition 
Is  between  these  two  sorts  of  men?  If  the  maintenance  of  these 
extreams  be  the  ground  of  this  war,  then  our  kingdon^  is  miserable, 
and  our  government  lost,  which  side  soever  overcome :  For  I  have, 
more  than  once,  made  it  good,  that  these  assertions  are  destructive  on 
both  sides.  But  I  am  rather  persuaded,  that  these  officious  propugners 
OTerdo  their  work,  and  give  more  to  them  whose  cause  they  plead^ 
than  they  ever  intended  to  assume :  Nay,  rather  give  to  every  one 
their  due,  give  no  power  to  one  of  these  three  to  crush,  and  undo 
the  other  at  pleasure*  But  why  doth  this  answer  give  all  that  to  the 
two  houses,  which  heretofore  they  would  not  suffer,  when  the  judges 
in  the  case  of  ship  money  had  given  it  to  the  king?  Sure,  when 
tiiey  denied  it  to  him,  they  did  not  intend  it  to  themselves.,  1.  He 
tells  us.  In  them  resides  the  reason  of  the  state:  And  that  the  same 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  state,  which  first  gave  this  government 
its  being  and  constitution ;  therefore  all  the  people  are  to  be  led 
by  it,  and  submit  to  it  as  their  publick  reason  and  judgment. 

J  answer :  If  by  state  he  mean  the  whole  kingdom,  I  say,  the 
reason  of  the  two  houses,  divided  from  the  king,  is  not  the  reason 
of  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  not  the  king's  reason,  who  is  the  head  and 
chief  in  the  kingdom.  If  by  state  be  meant  the  people,  then  it  must 
be  granted,  that,  as  far  forth  as  they  represent  them,  their  reason  is 
to  be  accounted  the  reason  of  the  kingdom,  and  doth  bind  so  far 
Ibrth  as  the  publick  reason  of  the  kingdom  can  bind,  after  they  have 
restrained  their  reason  and  will  to  a  condition  of  subjection ;  so  that, 
,  put  the  case  it  be  the  reason  of  the  state,  yet  not  the  same  which  gave 
this  government  its  being ;  for  then  it  was  the  reason  of  a  state,  yet 
free,  and  to  use  their  reason  and  judgment  in  ordaining  a  govern, 
ment.  But  now  the  reason  of  state  is  bound  by  oath  to  a  government, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  resolve  again ;  or  to  assume  a  supreme  power 
of  judging,  destructive  to  the  frame  of  government  they  have  es. 
tablished,  and  restrained  themselves  unto.  Therr  reason  is.ouTS, 
80  far  as  they  are  an  ordaiaed  representative  body :   But  I  have  be. 
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other  courts.  In  these  the  king  is  judge,  the  judge 
puted  by  him,  and  judging  by  his  authority;  so  1 
of  his  rights  be  tried  before  them,  it  is  his  own  jo 
he  judges  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  he  should  be  b 
own  sentence:  But,  in  parliament,  the  king  and  people 
and  not  by  an  authority  deriveci  from  him,  but  original Ij 
themselves.  So  that,  when  the  two  estates  judge  witt 
any  case  not  prejudged  by  him,  it  cannot  be  called  h 
(as  that  of  the  other  courts,  being  done  by  his  authority 
be  bound  by  any  judgment  of  the  two  estates  without 
bound  by  an  external  power  which  is  not  his  own ;  ti 
subordinated  to  another  power  in  the  state  where  he 
which  is  contradictory.  2.  In  other  courts,  if  any  ( 
be  judged  betwixt  him  and  the  subject,  they  are  cases  o 
rights,  which  diminish  not  royalty,  if  determined  again 
if  they  pass  cases  of  general  right  (as  they  did  in  ti 
money)  it  is  but  declaratively  to  shew  what  is  by  law 
and  the  other;  yet  their  judgment  is  revocable,  and 
repeal  by  a  superior  court,  as  that  was  by  parliament, 
king's  prerogatives  should  be  subjected  to  tiie  judgment 
estates,  the  king  dissenting,  then  he  should  be  subject  i 
in  the  highest  court,  and  so  irremediable;  a  judica 
be  set  up  to  determine  of  his  highest  rights  without 
which  he  could  have  no  remedy.  Thus  main  causes 
ledged,  why,  though  other  courts  do  judge  his  righ 
two  estates  in  parliament  (without  him)  cannot;  and  i 
defect  in  their  power,  but  rather  from  the  eminency  of  i 
cannot.  If  one  deputed  by  common  consent  of  thn 
the  power  they  have  given  tiiem,   determine  controvera 
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Sect.  III. 

fVhai  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  contention  f 

It  it  be  demanded,  then,  how  this  cause  can  be  decided?  And 
Hvhich  way  must  the  people  turn  in  such  a  contention  ?  I  answer. 
If  the  non-decision  be  tolerable,  it  must  remain  undecided,  whilst 
tte  principle  of  legal  decision  is  thus  divided,  and  by  that  division 
^ach  suspends  the  other's  power.  If  it  be  such  as  is  destructive,  and 
iiecessitates  a  determination,  this  must  be  evident;  and  then  every 
ip^rson  must  aid  that  part,  which,  in  his  best  reason  and  judgment, 
vtands  for  publick  good  against  the  destructive.  And  the  laws  and 
|[0Temment  which  he  stands  for,  and  is  sworn  to,  justify  and  bear 
fifan  out  in  it,  yea  bind  him  to  it.  If  any  wonder  I  should  justify 
ik  power  in  the  two  houses,  to  resist  and  command  aid  against 
Wny  agents  of  destructive  commands  of  the  king,  and  yet  not  allow 
Ihem  power  of  judging  when  those  agents  or  commands  are  destruc. 
Ifre  :  I  answer,  I  do  not  simply  deny  them  a  power  of  judging  and 
declaring  this ;  but  I  deny  them  to  be  a  legal  court  ordained  to  judge 
of  this  case  authoritatively,  so  as  to  bind  all  people  to  receive  and 
rest  m  their  judgment  for  conscience  of  its  authority,  and  because 
Ihey  have  voted  it.  It  is  the  evidence,  not  the  power  of  their  votes, 
Bliist  bind  our  reason  and  practice  in  this  case.  We  ought  to  con^ 
eeire  their  votes  the  discoveries  made  by  the  best  eyes  of  the  king. 
ioin,  and  which,  in  likelihood,  should  see  most :  But,  when  the^ 
rote  a  thing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  third  and  supreme  estate, 
Mir  consciences  must  have  evidence  of  truth  to  guide  them,  and 
ttot  the  sole  authority  of  votes,  and  that  for  the  reason  so  often 
illedged. 
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.  W  HEREAS  the  grand  convention  of  the  Estates  of  England,  have 
asserted  the  people's  rights,  by  declaring,  ^  That  the  late  King  James 
^  the  Second,  having  endeavouTed  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
*.  kingdom,  by  bre&king  the  original   contract  between  king  and 

*  people,  and,  by  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 

*  Tiolated  the  fundamentaV  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out 
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^  out  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  goTemment ;  and  that  flu 
*  throne  is  thereby  yacant.'  For  'which  misgoTemment,  he  las 
forfeited  tlie  trust  of  the  Tregal  inheritance  of  the  execnthre  power, 
both  in  himself,  and  in  his  heirs,  lineal  and  collateral ;  so  that  ths 
fame  is  devoWed  back  to  the  people,  who  haye  also  the  legisladn 
authority,  and  consequently  may  of  right  give,  and  dispose  therteL 
by  their  representatives,  for  their  future  peace,  bene&t,  security',  and 
gOYernment,  according  to  their  good-will  and  pleasure.  And,  fons* 
much  as  it' is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  but  in  this  dangeron 
conjuncture  especially,  that  the  government  be  speedily  settled  oa 
lure  and  lasting  foundations ;  and  consequently  that  such  person  tr 
persons  be  immediately  placed  in  the  throne,  in  whom  the  nation  kf 
mo^  reason  to  repose  an  intire  confidence ;  it,  therefore,  now  lief 
upon  us  to  make  so  judicious  a  choice,  that  we  may,  in  all  humii 
probability,  thereby  render  ourselves  a  happy  people,  and  give  our 
posterity  cause  to  rejoice,  when  they  read  the  proceedings  of  tiui 
wise  and  grand  convention.  Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  so  highly 
merited  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  the  people,  the  honour  of 
wearing  the  crown,  and  swaying  the  scepter  of  this  land,  as  his  iL 
lustrious  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange?  Who,  with  so  greater 
pence,  hazard,  conduct,  courage,  and  generosity,  has  happily  rescued 
us  from  popery  and  slavery,  and,  with  so  much  gallantry,  restbrad 
us  to  our  ancient  rights,  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties;  for 
which  heroick  action,  we  can  do  no  less,  in  prudence,  honour,  ind 
gratitude,  than  pray  him  to  accept  our  crown. 

II.  It  is  better  to  settle  the  exercise  of  the  government  in  one 
who  is  not  immediate  in  the  line,  than  in  one  that  is.  1.  Became 
it  is  a  clear  asserting  of  a  fundamental  right,  that  manifests  the  coiu 
stitution  of  the  English  government,  and  covers  the  subjects  fiwi 
tyranny  and  slavery.  2.  It  cuts  off  the  dispute  of  the  pretended 
rrince  of  Wales.  3.  The  old  succession  being  legally  dissolred, 
and  a  new  one  made,  the  government  is  secured  from  falling  mt» 
the  hands  of  a  Papist. 

III.  The  making  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  king  and 
queen  jointly,  is  the  nation's  gratitude  and  generosity  ;  and,  by  n. 
continuing  the  line  in  remainder,  is  manifested  the  inestimable  viloe 
the  people  have  for  the  two  princesses,  notwithstanding  the  m»K 
administration  of  their  unhappy  father. 

IV.  The  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  these  kii^« 
doms  in  particular,  requires  a  vigorous  and  masculine  administiatioi. 
To  recover  what  is  lost,  rescue  what  is  in  danger,  and  rectify 
what  is  amiss,  cannot  be  effected,  but  by  a  prince  that  is  consoBU 
mate  in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  Though  the  prince 
and  princess  be  king  and  queen  jointly,  and  will  equally  share  Ae 
glory  of  a  crown,  and  we  the  happiness  of  their  auspicious  r«^; 
yet  the  wisdom  of  the  grand  convention  is  manifested.  First,  h 
placing  the  executive  power  in  one  of  them,  and  not  in  both;  for  twf 
persons  equal  in  authority,  may  differ  in  opinion,  and  conseqnentij 
in  command;  and  it  is  evident,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters 
Secondly,  It  is  highly  necessary  and  prudent^  rather  to  vest  the  ad. 
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ministration  in  the  husband,  than  in  the  wife.  !•  Because  a  man,  by 
Bature,  education,  and  eiqperience,  is  generally  rendered  more  ca* 
pable  to  govern,  than  the  woman ;  therefore,  3,  The  husband  ought 
lather  to  rule  the  wife,  than  the  wife  the  husband,  especially  con* 
iddering  the  tow  in  matrimony.  3*  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  not 
snore  proper  to  govern,  as  he  is  man  and  husband  only,  but  as  he  is 
ft  man,  a  husband,  and  a  prince  of  known  honour,  profound  wisdom, 

-  imdaunted  courage,  and  incomparable  merit;  as  he  is  a  person  that 
ii  naturally  inclined  to  be  jus^  merciful,  and  peaceable,  and  to  do 

.  all  publick  acts  of  generosity  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
ftnd  happiness  of  human  societies,  and  therefore  most  fit,  under 
keaven,  to  have  the  sole  executive  power. 


^. 
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OD  by  no  word  binds  any  people  to  this,  or  that  form  of  govern* 
ment,  till  they  by  their  own  act  bind  themselves. 

,  None  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign,  with  the 
pnblick  detriment. 

The  end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and 
members  conjunctly;  but,  if  we  speak  divisimj  then  the  good. of 
the  society  is  the  ultimate  end ;  and,  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to 
*  that,  the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative. 

The  measure  of  oar  government  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  law ; 

"^  and  therefore  the  king  cannot  confer  authority  to  any  beyond  law ; 

8Q  that  those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere 

instruments  of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaults, 

'    robbers. 

King  Charles  the  First's  declaration  at  NewmaiJLet,  1641,  says, 
that  the  law  is  the  measure  of  his  power, 
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There  is  no  absolute  authority,  where  there  is  no  absolute  suK 
jection  due ;  and  there  can  be  no  absolute  subjection  due  where 
there  is  no  absolute  authority.  No  man  wants  authority  to  defend 
his  life  against  him,  who  has  no  authority  to  take  it  away ;  but  no 
man  whatsoerer  has  any  just  authority^  tiiat  is,  any  authority  at  all| 
to  take  it  away  contrary  to  law. 

He,  that  resists  the  usurpations  of  men,  does  not  resist  the  ordL 
nance  of  God,  which  alone  is  forbidden  to  be  resisted ;  but  acts  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  violence  are  the  usurpations  of  men^  therefon 
may  be  resisted. 

We  are  bound  not  to  part  with  our  lives,  but  io  defend  thefli; 
unless,  when  the  laws  of  God,  or  our  country,  require  us  to  lay  thm 
down. 

Voluntary  slavery  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature^  which  no 
man,  in  his  right  mind,  can  be  guilty  of. 

Self-defence  never  did  any  mischief  in  this  world,  and  it  is  im- 
possible, that  one  man's  righting  himself  can  do  another  man  wrong; 
the  mischief,  that  happens  in  that  case,  is  wholly  to  be  charged  npoa 
those,  that  invade  men's  lives  and  liberties,  and  thereby  put  them 
upon  a  necessity  of  defending  them* 

Every  man  has  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  intire  under  ci^ 
government,  as  he  had  in  a  state  of  nature.  Under  what  govermneiit 
soever  I  live,  I  may  still  kill  another  man,  when  I  have  no  odier 
way  to  preserve  my  life  from  unjust  violence,  by  private  hands.  Now 
the  hands  of  subordinate  magistrates,  employed  in  acts  of  illegal 
violence,  are  private  hands,  and  armed  with  no  manner  of  authority 
at  all ;  of  which  this  is  a  most  convincing  proof,  that  they  may  be 
hanged  by  law,  for  such  acts,  which  no  man  can  or  ought  to  suffer, 
for  what  he  does  by  authority ;  for  illegal  violence  is  no  part  of  their 
office. 

What  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  government  of  the 
world,  yea,  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  than  that 
some  thousands,  or  millions  of  people,  should  be  so  subjected  to  the 
power  of  one  man,  of  the  same  infirmities  with  themselves;  and, 
in  case  he  should  command  all  their  throats  to  be  cut,  they  are 
obliged  under  the  pain  of  no  less  than  damnation,  by  a  thing  called 
passive  obedience,  to  submit  their  necks  tamely  to  the  blow! 

Kings  were  made  to  govern  and  protect  the  people,  not  to  destroy 
them  ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  people  were  made  for  kings. 

Ah,  but  some  do  object,  the  corporation  oath  binds  us  to  be  passive, 
the  design  whereof  I  shall  here  inquire  into,  viz.  This  oath  was 
made  quickly  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  from 
an  unnatural  rebellion  ;  and  a  Popish  king  was  not  then  thought  of, 
King  Charles  the  Second  being  as  likely  or  likelier  to  live,  than  the 
late  King  James.  And  can  it  be  thought  this  oath  was  made  with 
any  other  design,  than  to  prevent  the  like  rebellion,  for  the  future; 
that,  as  soon  as  we  were  delivered  from  one  unreasonable  tyranny 
and  oppression,  we  should  run  ourselves  wilfully  into  another? 
Which  is  in  effect,  if  this  oath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense, 
or,  at  least,  standing  to  the  mercy  of  the  prince,  whether  he  will  be 
§0  or  DO'  can  any  man  be  so  ii^v^uYou^ ^% \<(^  \k\Ekk^  the  legislators 
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^  designed,  by  this  oath,  to  bind  themselves  and  the  cpmnnmtty  to  be 
^1  ID  passive,  that,  if  the  king  endeavoured  to  cut  our  throats,  or  over- 
m  throw  the  iav^s,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  subject,  and  endeavoured 
J  to  Dring  in  popery  and  slavery,  we  should  stand  still,  and  let 
fi'Iiim  ?    Let  all  the  world  judge,  whether  it  can  with  any  reason  be 

thought. 
f  If  an  absolute  monarch  should  degenerate  into  so  monstrous  un. 
If  natural  a  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
^  community,  then  such  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subver. 
•ion,  and,  if  constrained  to  it,  positively  resist  such  endeavours,  and 
^  defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever,  for 
i',  .the  effecting  thereof. 

First,  David  did  so,  when  pursued  by  Saul,  he  made  negative  re« 
I  listance  by  flight ;  and  doubtless,  if  negative  would  not  have  served 
the  turn,  he  intended. 

Secondly,  To  make  positive  resistance,  else  why  did  he  strengthen 
himself  by  forces,  but,  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  ?  If  then 
lie  might  do  it  for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may,  it  be  done 
for  the  publick,  especially  in  a  limited  monarchy. 

Resistance  ought  not  to  be  made  against  all  illegal  proceedings, 
but  such  which  are  subversive  and  unsufferable,  as  when  there  is  an 
ioTasion  actually  made,  or  eminently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
Irlien,  by  an  intestine  faction,  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are 
Secretly  undermined  or  openly  assaulted ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  be. 
mg  of  the  government  being  indangered,  the  people's  safety  and  trust 
bind  them,  as  well  to  assist  the  king  in  securing,  as  to  secure  it  by 
SieiDselves,  the  king  refusing. 

A.  monarch  acting  according  to  his  power,  not  exceeding  the  au. 
tbority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  is  no  way 
to  be  opposed  either  by  all  or  any  of  his  subjects,  but  in  conscience 
bo  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

The  prince  is  bound  to  the  laws,  on  the  authority  whereof  his  au. 
Iliority  depends,  and  to  the  laws  he  ought,  to  submit. 
.    The  end  of  a  king  is  the  general  good  of  his  people,  which  he  not 
performing,  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king. 

The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  dissolved  by  the  cessation  of  the  mat. 
ter  of  it,  or  by  any  remarkable  change  about  the  principal  cause 
of  the  oath;  the  obligation  of  a  nation's  allegiance  to  their  prince 
cati  be  nothing  else,  but  his  being  in  actual  capacity  to  command 
ftnd  protect  them.  Whensoever,  therefore,  this  actual  capacity  is 
changed  then  the  obligation  to  obedience  must  be  changed  alSo. 

The  reciprocal  obligation,  there  is  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple^  binds  the  one  to  protection  and  just  government,  .and  the 
Dth^  to  tribute  and  obedience  ;  and  those  duties  of  protection  and 
obedience  appear  to  be  correlative :  so  the  law  has  appointed  reci. 
procal  oaths  to  be  taken  for  the  better  inforcing  tho  performance  of 
these  respective  duties,  that  is,  the  coronation  oath  on  the  king's 
part,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  subjects,  which  is  an  agree. 
ment  or  covenant  between  king  and  people.  All  agreements  are  co« 
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venants,  but  much  more  that,  ^rhich  hath  the  obligatioii  of  an  otdi 
to  bind  it, 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable,  a  king  conspiring  the  min  and 
destruction  of  his  people,  by  breaking  his  oath  or  contract,  and 
destroying  the  very  foundsition  of  government,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
bringing  in  popery  and  slavery,  as  the  late  King  James  did,  lie 
should  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  of  governing,  as  that  the  people  coiu 
spiring  against  him  should  suffer  death  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the  authority  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings  ke 
boundless  and  absolute,  or  limited  and  determined?  So  that  the  acts 
which  they  do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  sad 
bounds,  be  not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid,  and  not  anths« 
ritative  to  others. 

The  word  loyal  comes  from  the  French  word  la  iaiy  which  is  io 
be  legal,  or  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he 
that  obeys  the  commands  of  his  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tte 
land,  is  so  far  from  being  loyal,  that  he  is  an  illegal  person,  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  known  laws  of  his  country. 

Passive  obedience  is  popery  established  by  law,  whenever  the  priact 
shall  please,  and  by  Consequence  slavery;  whereas  the  subjects  of  Ed. 
gland  never  were  slaves  in  any  particular,  nor  eyer  would  be  in  tbe 
darkest  times  of  popery. 

I  ask,  where  was  the  doctrine  of  passire  obedience,  when  Qseea 
Elisabeth  assisted  the  Hollanders  against  their  lawful  soTereign  tk 
King  of  Spain,  and  when  she  assisted  the  Protestants  of  France  ati 
vast  charge,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  expedition  of  Ro« 
chel  was  carried  on  by  king  and  parliament,  and  oordlilljr 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  yet  the  Protestants 
of  France  could  never  pretend  to  any  such  privileges  as  Engbml 
can  justly  claim  ? 

The  late  King  James's  life  has  been  but  one  continued  andfonwd 
conspiracy  against  our  religion,  laws,  rights,  and  privileges;  andvkt 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  prince,  who  is  a  Romanist,  and  faasviOf 
lated  his  oath  before  God  and  man,  and  endeavours  to  re-establisk 
himself  with  the  sword,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrasts 
that  ever  the  world  produced  ? 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  monarchy  was  originally  instituted  by  Ged 
Almighty,  or  that  we  are  commanded  to  obey  kings,  exclusively  to 
all  other  government. 

I  ask,  where  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  king  for  the  first  sixteen 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  which  is  to  the  deluge,  or  for  several 
hundred  years  after  it?  The  first  king,  at  least  the  first  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  is  Nimrod,  of  the  posterity  of  Cham,  who  began  his  king- 
dom in  the  second  century  after  the  flood;  whose  kingdom  was fooo. 
ded  by  force  and  violence ;  so  that  the  very  foundation  of  monarchy 
seems  to  be  laid  from  this  person,  which  makes  but  little  for  jure  S- 
vino.  If  kings  are  by  divine  appointment,  is  it  not  rational  ijo  believe 
t}iat  God  wou^d  have  commanded  all  the  worl^  to  haye  beengovemed 
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by  kings,  or  at  least  the  christian  world,  and  hafe  giren  them  a 
particular  law  to  govern  by  ? 

If  monarchy  he  jure  dtvmo^  then  all  other  gOYeniment  is  sinfuL 

Allegiance  is  due  to  him  from  whom  we  receive  protection.  This  is 
allowed  on  by  all  the  world  ;  else  why  do  men,  after  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  their  native  prince,  and  going  into  another  countryi 
Bwear  allegiance  to  the  prince  thereof? 

Allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  in  possession,  who  is  called  a  king  de 
fadoj  and  treason  may  be  committed  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
ft  king  by  regular  descent ;  and  yet,  by  the  law,  treason  cannot  be 
committed  against  the  rightful  heir,  who  is  called  a  king  de  jure^ 
who  is  out  of  possession  of  the  crown,  and  all  judicial  and  poll. 
tical  acts,  done  by  a  king  de  facto^  are  as  valid  and  obligatory, 
as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  rightful  king,  in  actual  possession  of 
the  throne.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  such  acts  done  by  a 
king  dejurCy  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  crown,  are  totally  void. 
In  like  manner,  the  law  prefers  the  peace  and  order  of  the  polity, 
before  the  particular  rights  of  the  king  himself;  and  the  great  end 
of  the  regal  authority,  and  of  the  law  itself,  is  the  quiet  and  pros« 
perity  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  aphorism,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  ' 
supreme  law,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  titles  to  suc« 
cession. 

The  succession  of  the  crown  of  England  is  not  by  divine  right,  but 

\    by  political  institution ;  and  all  the  prerogatives  and  authorities  of 

the  crown  belong  to  the  successor  de  facio^  and  not  to  the  heir  d^ 

■  jure^  or  ex  ordiney  being  out  of  possession;  and  that  allegiance  is 

^  doe  in  such  case  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the  latter. 

All  the  proofs  that  are  brought  out  of  the  gospel,  for  obedience 
to  princes,  do  confirm  this  maxim  of  our  law;  for  neither  ourSa« 
Tiour  or  his  apostles  bid  christians  enquire  into  the  right  and  title 
«  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  obey  them,  under  what  government,  it 
was  their  lot  to  fall,  for  few  of  them  could  pretend  a  legal  title  to 
the  crown. 

I  challenge  all  the  passive  obedience  and  jure  divino  men  in  En^ 
gland,  nay  \r^  the  whole  world,  to  answer  these  assertions  and  propo^, 
sitions,  and  prove  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  jure  divino^ 
by  scripture,  law,  or  reason.  When  these  are  proved,  I  dare  be 
bold  to  affirm  the  nation  will  send  for  the  late  King  James,  and 
submit  to  his  yoke,  and  lay  down  their  necks  upon  the  block,  and 
stand  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  and  Irish  dragoons,  to  cut  their 
throats. 

I  conjure  all  the  dissatisfied  persons,  in  their  majesty's  dominions^ 
to  be  satisfied  with  these  assertions  and  propositions,  or  to  answer 
them,  and  shew  sound  reason  for  their  dissent  from  the  present  go« 
Ternment ;  for  a  wilful  schism  in  the  state  is  a  sin,  and  he  that  en. 
deavours  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the  people,  and  to  draw 
their  majesties  subjects,  from  their  true  allegiance,  is  guilty  of  a 
double  sin. 
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And,  because  it  may  be  objected,  in  answering  tiiese  propositiom, 
they  must  be  forced  to  write  against  the  gOTemment,  I  do  promise, 
if  they  send  a  short,  but  direct  answer,  to  Mr.  Randal  Taylor's,  is 
print  it,  with  a  reply  annexed  to  it. 

Licensed  May  7y  1689.  J.  Eraser. 
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TOUCHING  THE  POPISH  PLOT, 

AND 

SIR  EDMUNDBZmr  GODFREY^S  MURDER. 

Much  of  which  being  not  unseasonable  at  this  juncture^  U  it  fum 

reprinted: 

As  also  to  shew,  that  the  Quakers  were  formerly  as  Eealoni 
against  Popery,  as  any  others ;  notwithstanding  they  haye  so  mndk 
appeared  to  the  contrary  of  late.  Licensed,  the  fifteenth  of  Jone, 
1689.  London,  printed  1689,  and  sold  at  several  Booksellen. 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 
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T  is  not  a  time  now  to  dispute,  but  to  act,  and  that  yigoronily 
too,  or  England's  lost  Popory,  that  enemy  to  God,  by  setting  up 
idols;  to  Christ,  by  its  new-found  mediators:  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  putting  a  Pope  in  his  place ^  to  the  Scriptures,  by  its  legends  and 
corrupt  traditions;  to  reason,  by  its  imposed  absurdities ;  to  conu 
mon  sense,  by  its  most  foolish,  but  most  idolised  tran substantiation; 
to  all  tender  dissenting  consciences,  by  fire  and  faggot ;  and  to  all 
civil  governments,  that  refuse  to  be  subject  to  it,  by  plots,  assassins, 
tions,  and  horrid  massacres,  its  usual  and  notorious  steps  to  worldly 
advancement.  This  monstrous  Popery,  tliis  common  enemy  to  man. 
kind,  that  hath  so  often  contrived  our  ruin,  and  several  times 
been  at  the  very  point  of  eiTectiiig  it,  has  once  more  attempted  us, 
and  with  that  violence  and  design,  that  it  looks  like  the  last  time: 
Nay,  the  great  sticklers  of  it  are  got  within  our  works,  and  promise 
themselves  the  garison ;  because,  they  say,  they  have  friends  in 
disguise  among  us.  It  is  true,  they  have  lost  some  men  in  the  at. 
tempt,  but  they  are  not  much  daunted  at  that;  for  the  whole  papal 
world,  they  brag,  have  conspired  their  success,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  thousands  of  masses,  that  are  daily  said  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
design,  as  if  their  intention  were  to  convert  the  world,  and  not  to 
kill  the  king,  garble  the  parliament,  shamble  all  good  and  sober 
Protestants  of  every  party,  fire  and  plunder  cities,  and,  finally. 
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diRBge  the  gOTernment  and  religion  of  the  kingdom,   which  ii 
the  plot. 

^or  will  the  more  impudent  of  them  deny  the  thing  in  general, 
but  much  the  contrary,  insultiog  to  us  with  Tertullian'*s  Impievimut 
omnia  against  the  old  Pagans.  We  fill  your  courts,  your  armies, 
jour  naTies  ;  it  must  take,  you  cannot  avoid  it;  it  is  a  just  cause  to 
extirpate  hereticks,  root  and  branch. 

-  But  one  (and  may  be  the  worst)  part  of  the  plot  has  failed  them  ; 
they  resoWed  to  surprise  you,  to  make  a  night's  work  of  it,  to  let 
you  and  your's  never  see  day  more  (for  such  deeds  becomer  darkness) 
as  they  did  in  France  and  Ireland,  in  those  most  bloody  massacres 
of  poor  harmless  Protestants.     But  God,  the  infinitely  good  and 

Cicious  God,  that  hath  always  watched  over  this  poor  island,  an 
ndred  times  designed  to  destruction,  and  whose  eye  pierceth 
tbrough  the  secrets  of  men,  hath,  notwitiistanding  the  greatness,  as 
well  as  multitude  of  our  sins  (not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  but 
his  patience  and  compassion)  discovered  this  impious  conspiracy, 
we  hope,  too  early  for  the  plotter's  purpose ;  he  has  beaten  up  our 
quarters,  and  given  us  the  alarm,  if  we  will  take  it.    Mediinks  we 
should,  when  the  noise  of  fire  and  sword  is  in  our  ears ;  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being  stabbed,  nor  sleep  in 
our  houses  for  fear  of  being  burned ;  witness  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London,  the  fire  of  Southwark,  and  that,  the  other  day,  of  Lime. 
house,  where  three  poor  souls  were  burned  quick,  to  say  nothing  of 
forty  attempts  they  have  made  in  other  places.     To  which  let  me  add 
the  design,  in  general,  of  massacring  all  the  best  people  in  the  king, 
dom,  b^un,  and  amply  confirmed,  in  the  most  barbarous  murder  of 
tiiat  worthy  knight,  and  judicious  magistrate.  Sir  Edmundbury  God. 
frey  ;  and  here  I  must  stay  a  while.     Murder  is  a  great  sin  agaiast 
God  and  our  neighbour ;  but,  alas  !  what  induced  them  to  it  here  ? 
(Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  mildest  men  to  these  bloody 
Fapists,  that  was  in  commission  for  the  peace ;  for,  though  he  hated 
arbitrary  power,  and  Popery,  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  it,  yet  a  man 
for  a  due  liberty  to  all  sober  people,  pretending  tenderness  of  con- 
science, and  saved  them  from  many  a  pinch  on  that  score ;  hoping, 
as  many  more  did,  that,  after  an  hundred  years  experience,  inter- 
marriages, conversation,   and  large  indulgence,   they  were  grown 
wiser,  if  not  more  christian,  than  to  cut  their  way  to  government 
through  blood,    and  kill  for  religion    (pardon  me  the  use  of  the 
word  about  popery,  that  has  nothing  of  religion,  but  the  name);  but 
gratitude  restrains  not  men  of  this  stamps  their  principle  knows  no 
kindred,  no  obedience,  no  obligation,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
conspired  dominion.     Well,  but  v^as  it- that  they  would  be  revenged 
of  him,  for  having  courage,  courage  I  say,  as  the  world  goes,  to  take 
depositions,  upon  oath,  of  their  devilish  plot  ?  But  where  is  the  crime 
hpre,   which  can  properly  give  their  act  the  term  of  revengej  since 
examination  is  neither  judgment  nor  execution?  Even  a  saint  is  not 
injured  to  be  examined,  much  less  a  papist :  Innocency  gets  on  trial, 
if  falsly  accused ;.  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  truth  seeks  no  corners, 
nor  yet  ditches  to  lay  a  murdered  man  in,  after  having  stran^^led  him 
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in  the  house  for  the  purpose.  What  then  can  be  the  plain  En^^  i( 
the  business  but  this,  that  they  concluded,  his  former  Idndness,  dw 
abused,  would  for  ever  disengage  him  for  die  future  ;  and  that,  ancs 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stifle  the  evidence  he  had,  ui 
might  yet  have  produced  (for  he  acknowledged  to  some,  he  had  beei 
both  tempered  with  and  meuaced)  they  would  strangle  him ;  whidii 
such  a  demonstration,  that  their  folly,  as  well  as  malice,  hathgrna 
of  the  whole  to  be  true,  that  none  can  now  deny  it  to  be  a  pbl^ 
but  those  that  are  of  it,  or  will  lose  by  the  discovery. 

But  some  say,  he  killed  himself.  That  is  a  likely  business  it. 
deed;  for  what  I  pray?  a  sober,  charitable,  judicious  roan,  0^ 
but  he  was  melancholy ;  that  is,  he  was  a  serious  man.  Bat  vhf 
now  more  melancholy  than  ever?  Because  he  had  wronged  the  ioMb 
cent  Papists.  Is  that  it?  Where  is  the  wrong?  Is  it,  that  hehesil 
what  persons,  upon  oath,  declared  of  the  moat  horrid  conspiacf 
that  ever  was  on  foot  in  the  world,  but  the  murdering  of  the  Soa  if 
God  ?  But,  be  this  deposition  true  or  false,  it  was  his  duty  and  pba 
to  take  it,  lie  was  sworn  to  do  it,  it  was  a  great,  and  the  best  put  if 
his  office;  he  had  deserved  a  plotter's  punishmeat  to  have  niuA 
the  thing.  Here  is  do  virulency,  suborning  of  evidence,  condemnngi 
or  murdering  them,  in  all  this.  Where  is  the  sin  then,  that  liMaU 
trouble  his  conscience?  But  they,  that  will  murder,  will  lie  to  cover  iL 

Besides,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  brob 
before  stabbed,  because  he  could  neither  strangle  himself,  aor 
break  his  neck,  after  he  was  stabbed  through  his  heart,  nor 
stab  himself  after  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke.  More< 
over,  had  he  been  stabbed  before  dead,  or  soon  after,  blood  woiU 
have  appeared  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  on  which  he  lay,  or  od  tkt 
ground,  it  being  a  dry  place,  or  on  his  cloaths ;  but  no  blood  mi 
to  be  seen,  and  when  the  sword  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  wiud 
his  murderers  put  in  to  palliate  the  butchery,  nothing  issued  frtm 
him  but  a  dark  water,  as  is  usual,  where  blood  is  congealed,  ai  hii 
doubtless  was,  before  he  was  stabbed ;  for,  we  are  of  opinion,  tbere 
was  a  good  time  betwixt  strangling  and  stabbing  him,  and  tiiat  tlie 
latter  was  upon  great  deliberation,  and  that  on  purpose  to  hidedie 
actors,  and  cast  the  murder  upon  himself.  O  Lord  God  !  that  eref 
men  should  be  so  much  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  first  to  mordif) 
then  charge  it  upon  the  innocent  soul  murdered.'  But  the  devil  ml 
ever  a  fool,  and  so  in  this ;  for,  besides  what  we  have  observed,  ttii 
further  is  to  be  said,  they  that  killed  him  would  have  us  think  it  was 
himself,  because  neither  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  were  taktt 
away.  True,  but  though  they  that  are  concerned  in  the  plot  wanted 
neither  his  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  to  carry  it  on,  yet  thef 
took  what  they  wanted,  and  they  wanted  what  they  took  with  a  wit- 
ness, and  that  was  his  pocket-book  of  depositions  and  examinations; 
which  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  they,  that  were  so  much  concerned 
in  them,  both  murdered  him  and  took  it ;  for  none  can  think  tint 
Father  Conyers,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  confessor,  taking  the  ut 
over  hedge  and  ditch  to  Primrose  Hill,  dropt  just  upon  him,  and 
pickt  his  pockets  of  the  book«  Well,  but  why  may  he  not  have  buf* 
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cd  hfanself,  and  his  kindred,  to  saye  his  estate,  stabbed  him  after. 

wards,  and  carried  him  thither?  This  is  deadly  cunning;  but  why 

ivras  his  pocket-book  only  wanting,  wherein  the  plotters  were  con. 

xemed  ?  Tricks  will  not  do  here.     Furthermore^  why  did  they  not 

keep  his  gold,  silver,  and  rings,  that  were  found  in  his  pocket,  but 

eiatpose  them  ?  Why  not  strip  him  in  some  d^ee,  make  wound  in 

'  Us  sword^rm,  and  hack,  bend,  or  break  his  sword,  that  it  might 

'look  like  robbery  ?  But,  last  of  all,  why  should  they  carry  him  out 

exactly  as  he  used  to  go,  quite  dressed,  and  want  a  band,  especially 

wince  they  were  so  punctual  as  to  take  his  sword,  belt,  gloves,  and 

stick,  with  them  ?  He  went  out,  in  th^  morning,  with  a  great  laced 

band,  none  was  found,  as  well  as  the  book  of  examinations.   Of  that 

We  have  already  spoke;  for  the  band,  it  is  a  plain  case  they  Strang. 

led  him,  and  being  a  long.necked  man,  and  wearing  an  high  strong 

collar,  he  struggling  to  save  himself,  and  they  striving  to  dispatch  him 

that  way^  the  band  was  torn  in  the  fray,  and,  to  have  let  it  go  so, 

bad  been  to  have  told  the  story  too  plainly ;  that  is,  that  the  man 

wiis  strangled  to  death  by  violence,  and  that  the  stab  of  his  own  sword 

was  an  after.trick  to  cover  the  business. 

Thus  this  poor  gentleman,  but  worthy  and  brave  patriot,  ended 
bis  days,  by  the  assassinating  hands  of  Papists,  whose  butchery 
jnade  him  the  common  martyr  of  his  religion  and  country,  and  his 
.  death  is  to  us  the  earnest  of  their  cruelty  ;  in  him  they  have  massa. 
cred  us  all,  we  must  take  it  to  ourselves,  and  can  no  more  be  tiiu 
concerned  in  his  death,  than  disinterested  in  the  cause  of  it. 

The  plot  is  opened,  the  tragedy  is  begun,  our  wives  are  affrighted, 
'  our  children  ciy,  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  a  day  ;  tlie  choice  is  only, 
what  deatii  we  shall  die,  whether  be  stabbed,  strangled,  or  burned. 
This  consternation  and  insecurity  must  needs  obstruct  all  commerce, 
scare  people  from  following  their  lawful  occasions,  deter  all  officers 
of  justice  from  their  duty,  and,  in  fine,  dissolve  human  society,  and 
reduce  the  world  into  its  first  chaos. 
'  For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  us  consider  our  condition,  let  us  all  turn 
to  the  Lord  with  unfeigned  repentance,  let  us  look  and  cry  to  him 
for  help,  tliat  he,  who  has  discovered,  would  confound  this  bloody 
conspiracy,  and  shew  mercy,  and  bring  us  deliverance,  that  we 
may  yet  see  his  salvation,  and  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives ; 
mnd,  in  order  to  our  security,  these  things  are  earnestly  requested 
of  you: 

1.  Take  effectual  care  to  preserve  the  king;  they  say,  and  we 
believe,  he  is  not  for  their  turn.  We  would  not  have  him,  for  his 
sake  and  ours.  In  order  to  this,  pray  find  out  the  Ahithophels,  the 
dangerous  men  about  him ;  you  know  who  they  are,  be  free  and  bold, 
prize  your  time,  the  conjuncture  is  great. 

2.  Vote  an  address  to  the  king,  to  banish  all  Irish  Papists  out  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  kingdom,  by  such  a  day,  and  all  Papists  out  of 
the  City  of  London,  whose  gross  ignorance,  and  base  desperateness, 
renders  them  the  fittest  men  for  assassinations.  Besides,  it  is  a 
ahame,  that  the  children  and  kindred  of  Irish  rebels,  if  not  some  of 
them  ihe  very  men  themselves  that  were  actors  in  that  horrid  mas. 
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sacre,  in  the  year  164|.,  about  thirty^seyen  years  since,  in  wbidi 
above  three-hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered  in 'tin 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  should  be  en. 
ployed  either  in  the  English  army  or  navy ;  but  more  scandi^loiis  ti 
it,  that  St.  James's  should  bo  their  head  quarters,  and  the  ptik 
turned  into  an  Irish  walk.  What  do  so  many  Irish  Papists,  Tj^ 
and  rebels,  do  swarming  there  ?  No  good  to  be  sure ;  their  partS|^ 
courage,  and  skill,  can  inyite  no  man  of  any  worth  to  entertaia 
them ;  it  must  only  be  their  ignorance,  and  cowardly  cruelty,  whicb 
makes  them  instruments  of  mischief,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  those  tint 
loFe  foul  play.  But,  that  poor  dissenting  Protestants  should  be  daily 
molested  and  pillaged,  for  the  sake  of  their  peaceable  conscieooeSi 
whilst  Teagues,  and  Irish  rebels,  go  by  whole  droves  under  the  noM 
of  king  and  duke,  in  their  royal  park,  and  walks  of  pleasure,  is  aL 
most  insupportable.  Is  this  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
discountenance  Popery  ?  Expede  Herculem, 

3.  For  God's  sake,  call  for  the  plot ;  look  thoroughly  and  stricflr 
into  it;  fear,  nor  favour  no  man,  Jiat  justitia,  but  fear  Grod;  do 
what  you  do,  as  in  his  presence,  to  whom  you  must  render  an  ac* 
count;  it  is  the  great  action  of  your  life,  discharge  your  trust,  and 
quit  yourselves  now  like  men.  This  has  been  the  perpetual  troubler 
of  our  Protestant  Israel ;  as  you  would  see  God  with  comfort,  and 
secure  your  posterity  fro'ai  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny,  slip  not  thb 
opportunity  God  has  so  wonderfully  cast  into  your  hands ;  beoiot 
found  despisers  of  his  providence,  neither  be  you  careless,  or  fearfo} 
of  improving  it ;  now  or  never :  Had  they  you  on  this  lock,  and  at 
this  advantage,  you  nor  yours  should  never  see  day  more.  What 
once  you  could  not  have  so  well  done,  they  have  now  made  easjf 
and  necessary  for  you  to  do ;  and,  what  before  you  scarcely  might 
do,  is  now  become  your  duty.  Be  not  cheated  by  a  sacrifice;  let 
not  the  lives  of  two  or  three  plotters  be  the  ransom  of  the  rest,  or 
your  satisfaction ;  it  is  not  blood,  but  security,  prospect,  future 
safety,  an  eternal  prevention  of  the  like  miseries  for  the  futore; 
otherwise,  we  shall  only  sit  down  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  fools, 
and  fat  ourselves  sacrifices  with  more  security  against  their  next 
slaughter.     Therefore, 

4.  Raise  the  trajned-bands,  and  let  them  be  put  not  so  much  ai 
into  the  hands  of  men  popishly  afiected ;  for  those  men  that  would 
pull  off  the  vizard,  in  case  Popery  prevailed ;  that  otherwise  keep 
their  credit  by  not  discovering  themselves,  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
be  trusted ;  I  fear  Popery  thus  entering,  more  than  any  odier  way. 
Examine  the  counties  well,  for  some  of  base  principles  are  intrusted* 

5.  Let  there  be  power  given  to  raise  auxiliaries,  that  such  honest 
Protestant  gentlemen,  as  are  willing,  at  their  own  charges,  voluntas 
rily  to  serve  their  country,  by  raising  troops  or  companies,  or  serv« 
ing  in  them,  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  to  do. 

6.  Let  every  Protestant  family  be  well  armed,  and  every  Popish 
family  be  utterly  disarmed;  they  have  tried  our  usage  of  arms  with 
ease,  we  theirs  with  cruelty  enough. 

7.  Let  there  be  an  act,  with  a  strict  penalty,  that,  after  sach  $ 
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day,  no  gun.smlth  shall  sell  guns  or  pistols;  cutlers,  swords  or 
daggers ;  'and  dry-salters,  gunpowder  or  bullets,  without  license  of 
die  aldermen  of  the  wards  in  London,  or  some  chief  officer^  if  in 
any  other  corporation;  and  that  the  person  so  buyiog  them  shall, 
before  the  said  officer,  subscribe  a  sufficient  test  against  Popery, 
Imt,  more  especially,  that  no  Papist  be  suffered  to  make  or  sell  any 
■uch  implements  of  war. 

8.  That  care  be  taken  to  prevent  fraudulent  conveyances  of'estates 
by  Papists,  to  escape  the  law,  where  they  ha^ire  done  mischief ;  for 
this  is  ^o  cheat  the  government,  and  invalidate  the  law. 

9.  That  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  Papist  to  entertain  a  priest, 
Jesuit,  or  seminary  in  their  house,  because  mortal  enemies,  by  prin. 
ciple  and  practice,  to  the  civil  government.  Consider  of  the  Swedish 
law,  or  some  other  way  to  clear  the  land  of  all  of  them ;  let  us  buy 
them  out  to  be  safe. 

10.  That  in  all  schools,  particularly  in  universities,  care  be  taken 
to  educate  youth  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  Romish  principles,  espe. 
.cially  the  Jesuit's  immoral  morals,  shewing  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  human  nature,  reason,  and  society,  as  well  as  pure  and  meek 
Christianity,  of  which  there  has  been  great  neglect. 

11.  That  our  youth  be  not  suffered  to  travel  abroad,  but  between 
twelve  and  sixteen,  and  that  under  the  conduct  of  approved  Protes- 
tants ;  for  the  present  way  of  education  is  chiefly  in  pleasure  and 
looseness,  which  makes  way  for  atheism  or  Popery,  no  religion  or 
false  religion. 

12.  That  speedy  care  be  taken  to  release  all  oppressed  Protes. 
tants  in  this  kingdom  ;  and,  since  the  Papists  mark  all  Protestants 
out  for  one  .fate,  and  esteem  them  one  body  of  hefeticks,  that  they 
may  be  as  one  body  of  protestancy  against  that  common  enemy* 
This  is  the  language  of  God's  present  providence ;  those,  that  with. 
stand  it,  are  such  as  love  Rome  better  than  London ;  every  Protes. 
tant,  dissenter  or  not,  has  the  same  thing  to  say  against  popery. 
Agree  then  so  far,  and  let  a  general  negative  creed  be  concluded 
upon,  and  from  thence  let  some  general  positive  truths  be  considered 
of,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  among  them.  For  this  purJ 
pose,  let  there  be  a  select  assembly  of  some  out  of  all  persuasions, 
in  which  these  two  proposals  may  be  duly  weighed,  that  whosoever 
believe,  and  own  what  shall  be  therein  contained,  shall  be  reputed 
and  protected  as  true  Protestants. 

LoLStly^  and  more  especially,  let  all  the  laws  in  force  against  immo. 
rality  be  speedily  and  effectually  executed.  It  is  sin,  which  is  the 
disease  and  shame  of  the  nation ;  we  have  forgotten  God,  and  cast  his 
.  law  behind  us,  and  we  deserve  not  this  beginning  of  deliverance. 
Our  pleasures  have  been  our  gods,  and  to  them  we  bow,  and  have 
little  or  no  religion  at  heart ;  therefore  it  is  that  iniquity  abound^, 
and  in  that  variety  too,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  no  kingdom  can  pa« 
rallel.  Blush,  O  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  O  earth  I  A  people 
loved  of  God,  and  so  often  saved  by  his  wonderful  providences,  are 
become  the  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the  world. 
Let  us  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;  let  us  turn  to  God,  from  the  bot. 
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torn  of  our  hearts,  'with  the  ferrent  love  and  good  works  of  our  msf* 
tyred  ancestors ;  or  their  life,  doctrine,  and  death  will  rise  up  is 
judgment  against  ns,  and  God  will  yet  suffer  their  and  our  enemia 
to  swallow  us  up  quick.  And  be  assured,  as  looseness  and  debaadu 
erj  were  designed  by  the  Papists,  as  a  state-trick,  to  dispose  As 
minds  of  the  people  to  receive,  or  at  least  suffer  Popery,  that,  to 
say  true,  cannot  li?e  with  better  company  ;  so  the  disconragement  of 
it,  and  cherishing  of  all  virtuous  persons,  with  a  serions  and  heii^ 
prosecution  of  the  fore-mentioned  proposals,  will  stop,  and  in  tiae 
wear  it  out  of  the  kingdom;  for  Popery  fears  nothing  more  thanligiil^ 
inquiry,  and  sober  living.  Hear  us,  we  beseech  yon,  for  Jem 
Christ's  sake ;  take  heart,  we  will  never  leave  you,  do  not  you  ktil 
us ;  provide  for  the  king,  provide  for  the  people ;  for  God  alc# 
knows,  when  we  lie  down,  if  we  shall  ever  rise,  or,  when  we  gs 
forth^  if  we  shall  ever  return.  Remember  the  massacre  of  Fsrii,  m 
which  so  many  thousands  fell,  and,  with  them,  that  brave  adaiirtl, 
Coligni :  Infamy  enough,  one  would  think,  to  shame  the  party,  (Bd 
they  know  such  a  thing ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  w«l8  meritorim^ 
yea,  it  is  a  subject  of  triumph :  Look  into  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and,  among  the  other  rare  feats  performed  by  christian  kings  aguut 
infidels,  this  massacre  of  Paris,  now  about  an  hundred  years  old,  if 
to  be  found ;  and  so  careful  was  the  designer  to  do  it  to  the  life,  ftit 
he  has  not  omitted  to  shew  us,  how  the  noble  admiral  was  flung  detd 
out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  to  be  used  as  people  use  aUs  aad 
dogs  in  Protestant  countries,  but  good  enough  for  an  heretick,  whom 
the  worse  they  use,  the  better  they  are.  But,  to  shew  they  own  tiie 
plot,  and  glory  in  the  action,  for  fear  one  not  read  in  the  stoiy 
should  take  Coligni  for  Jezabel,  they  have  gallantly  explained  die 
action  upon  the  piece,  and  writ  his  name  at  large. 

But  there  is  a  cruelty  nearer  home,  no  less  barbarous,  the  Irid 
massacre,  in  1641  ;  nay,  it  exceeded,  First^  in  number  ;  there  were 
above  three-hundred  tiiousand  murdered.  Next^  in  that  no  age  or 
sex  was  spared ;  and,  lastly^  in  the  manner  of  it.  It  was  genend 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  they  were  more  savage,  so  more 
cruel ;  they  spared  not  either  sick,  or  lying-in  women  ;  they  kilkd 
poor  infants,  and  innocent  children,  tossing  some  upon  their  swords, 
•keens,  and  other  instruments  of  cruelty ;  flinging  others  into  rivers, 
and,  taking  several  by  the  legs,  dashed  their  brains  out  against  walls 
or  rocks.  O  Lord  God,  avenge  this  innocent  blood ;  it  still  cries. 
But,  that  these  actors  of  this  tragedy,  or  their  bloody.tminded  o& 
spring,  should  swarm  in  England,  be  pensioners  here,  as  if.  they 
were  the  old  soldiers  of  the  queen,  men  of  eighty^ight,  cripples  ii 
loyalty,  laid  up  for  their  good  services,  and  St.  James's  their  hospi^ 
tal,  this  scandalises  us.  We  think  them  the  worst'  cattle  of  their 
country,  and  pray,  that  there  may  be  an  exchange,  that  you  woald 
prohibit  their  importation,  instead  of  more  useful  beasts.  For  the 
bloody  massacre  of  Piedmont,  you  have  it  at  large  described  by  Sir 
Samuel    Morland. 

Bnt  we  must  never  forget  the  horrid  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  of  Ilenry  the  Fourth  of  France,  our  king's  renowned  grandfather 
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And  would  to  God  our  king  would  consider,  that  all  his  humanitjr 
to  them  can  never  secure  him  from  their  stroke ;    they  were  both 
better  Catholtcks,  and  yet  both  assassinated :  The  first  a  bred  Papist, 
jet  because  he  would  not  murder  all  the  Hugonots  or  Protestants  of 
kta  kingdom,  and  his  known  best  subjects,  they  did  as  much  for  him : 
The  last  was  their  convert,  all  they  seemed  to  desire  of  him,  and 
mil  they  can  expect  from  our  king,  yet  how  did  they  use  him  ?  They 
did  twice  assassinate  him,  and  the  last  time  killed  him.     What  se. 
curity  then  can  any  prince  promise  to  himself  from  men,  that  make 
not  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  a  protection  to  them  that 
own  it,  but  upon  humours  or  suspicions  of  their  own,  or  to  intro. 
dace  another  person  or  family,  more  immediately  under  their  influ- 
ence, and  disposed  to  their  turn,  will  make  no  scruple  of  killing  him  ? 
"What  slaves  are  kings  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a  religion  ? 
Lejt  not  the  mildness  of  our  prince  be  thus  abused  ;  shew  yourselves 
his  great  and' best  council  in  this  conjuncture,  and  deliver  him  from 
tliese  men  of  ingratitude :    Men  that  will  never  be  contented,  but 
.  with  that  which  they  must  not  have ;  of  such  qualifications,  that 
what  may  be  esteemed  ambition,  revenge,  or,  interest,  in  all  other 
parties,  is  a  settled  principle  with  them.    This  their  greatest  doctors 
.  tell  us,  ajid  to  excite  men  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  they  declare  all  such  ' 
acts  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.    But  what  hold  can  we  have  of 
Buch  men,  that  have  no  conscience  ?  This  ^conclusion  looks  hard,  and 
besides  their  practice,  for  if  that  were  always  to  cast  the  scale, 
it  would  go  hard  with  many  Protestants  too;    it  is  their  avowed 
doctrine,  they  glory  in  it,  and  make  it  our  reproach  to  have  any  such 
thing.     I  say,  that  Papists  have  no  consci'ence,  or  no  use  of  con. 
science  in  their  religion,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  for  what  is  con. 
science,  but  the  judgment  a  man  makes  in  himself  of  religious 
matters,  according  to  the  knowledge  given  him  of  God;  but  this  is 
ont  of  doors  with  them,  it  b  heresy ;  authority  rules  them,  not  truth ; 
as  if  a  man  were  to  be  credited  for  his  age,  not  for  his'  reason. 
.Conscience  is  a  domestick  and  private  judge,  dangerous  to  the  chair, 
the  Pope ;  for  it  rather  hinders  than  helps  subjection ;  the  less  there 
be  of  it,  the  sooner  men  turn  captives  to  their  mysteries :    So  that 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  our  mind,  and  a  blind  before  our  understand, 
ing,  best  fit  us  for  Popish  religion ;    as  if  religion  had  not  so  great 
an  enemy  as  reason ;   nor  faith  as  knowledge.     It  is  strange,  that  a 
.man  cannot  be  a  Papist,  without  renouncing  the  only  distinction  of  a 
man  from  a  beast :    Therefore  it  is,  we  pray  to  be  secured  from 
Papists^  because  at  best  they  unman  us,  and  are  not  their  own  men* 
It  is  true,   as  Protestants  do  not  always  live  up  to  their  good 
principles,  neither  do  Papists  to  their  bad  ones :    Breeding,  good 
bumour,  generosity,  and  a  better  principle  they  know  not  of,  may 
byass  some  of  them  to  worthy  things,  but  this  is  not  according  to 
their  principles ;  for  if  they  will  be  true  to  them,  they  must  abandon 
choice,  and  obey  their  superior,  right  or  wrong,  and  every  immorality 
He  commands  is  duty,  upon  damnatiou ;  the  more  contrary  to  their 
reason,  and  averse  to  their  nature,  the  greater  the  merit.   Hesitation 
veil.  IX.    .         .  Co 
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is  weakness;  dissent,  schism;  opposition,  heresy;  the  consequenei^ 
burning. 

From  this  religion,  O  Lord  Grod,  delirer  ns ;  O  king  and  pib 
llament,  protect  us :  It  is  your  duty  to  Grod,  and  your  obligatkni  li 
the  people.  We  beseech  you,  excuse  us,  and  take  all  in  good  pait; 
our  fears  are  great,  we  fear  justly,  and  our  desires  reasonable ;  n. 
member  our  dreadful  fires,  consider  this  horrid  plot,  and  think  npoa 
poor,  yet  worthy.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfry  ;  let  not  Grod's  prorit 
dence,  and  his  blood,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you  ;  God  of  Inl 
great  mercy  animate  you  by  his  power,  and  direct  you  by  bis  wMoB| 
that  the  succession  of  his  deliTerances,  from  Queen  ElisabettPft 
days,  may  not  be  forgotten,  nor  his  present  mercy  slighted;  letn 
do  our  duty,  and  God  will  give  us  that  blessing,  which  will  jet  mika 
England  a  glorious  kingdom,  the  joy  of  her  friends,  and  terror  of  her 
enemieS|  which  is  the  ferrent  and  constant  prayers  of  yours,  kc 


^ 
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PREPARATION  FOR  A  TRIAL. 

Printed  for  W.  Cademan,  1689.    Folio,  containing  two  page^ 


As  the  long  imprisonment  of  George,  Lord  Jefferies,  the  Hi^ 
Chancellor  of  England,  has  given  hhn  ample  leisure  for  a  lull  and 
Berious  consideration  of  his  state,  his  examination  of  his  fetal 
Circymstances,  and  preparation  for  his  trial,  with  all  other  neoes. 
lary  and  due  reflexions,  previous  as  well  to  the  appearance  not 
only  before  so  great  a  tribunal  here,  but  also  a  greater  and  more 
terrible  one  to  come,  have  induced  him  to  this  timely  pftovision  of 
his  last  Will  and  Testament. 

I» 
N  the  name  of  ambition,  die  only  God  of  our  setting  np  aa4 
worshiping,  together  with  cruelty,  treachery,  peijury,  pride,  insa^ 
ience,  &c.  his  ever^dored  angels  and  archangels,  cloveiufooted,  or 
otherwise.    Amen« 

I  George,  sometimes  Lord,  but  always  Jefferies,  being  in  intire 
Ibodily  health  (my  once  great  heart,  at  present  dwindled  to  the  di- 
minutive dimensions  of  a  French  bean,  only  excepted)  and  in  sound 
aiid  perfect  memoiy  of  high  commissions,  ^uo  warranto^tj  regulations^ 
dispensations,  pillorisations,  floggations,  gibbetations,  barbarity, 
butchery,  tyranny,  together  with  the  bonds  and  ties  of  right,  justio^ 
equity,  laW)  and  gospel ;  as  also  those  of  liberty,  property,  Magna 
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kc.  not  onlv  at  divers  and  saodry,  but  at  aU  tine;,  br  nk\ 
Veii^iocslj  fcrcken:  and.  beiog  r^mhuUd  by  a  halc^r  N^forv  in(\aiHl 
mty  sins  btrbind  me,  do  make  mj  last  will  and  ie$ianient  in  manner 
Bad  IbrmfoUoiiin^: 

laiprimis^  Because  it  hsis  always  been  the  modish  dt^|:«rtQi^  of 
great  men,  and  greater  sinners,  to  UaTe  some  K'Ckcj  to  pious  us<'5«  I 
^gn^  and  bequeath  one.thousand  pounds  towards  the  building;  of  a 
and  a  chapel  to  St.  Coleman*  for  the  particular  devoiu^u  of  a 
very  great  English  zealot,  for  whose  glory  I  farther  ortier  my 
cxecotors  to  bear  half  charges  in  inserting  and  registering  the  saonnl 
papers  and  memoirs  of  the  said  saint,  in  those  divine  K^mkIs*  ^  The 
lifes  of  the  Saints,'  by  the  hand  of  his  reyerend,  and  no  less  intius* 
tiimu,  successor  Father  Peters;  that  so  the  noTeraiving  renown  of 
the  long-swore  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  vt^ngrance  against 
the  northern  heresy,  j(in  which  once  hopeful  yineyani  1  ha^o  been 
BO  small  labourer)  may  be  transmitted  to  posteriiy  by  so  pious  a 
recorder. 

Arm,  As  a  legacy  to  her  late  consort-majesty  of  Great. Britain, 
my  sometimes  royal  patroness,  I  do  bequeath  two-thousand  crowns 
to  holy  mother  church,  to  purchase,  through  his  holiness,  and  tho 
good  lady  of  Loretto's  intercession,  the  same  benediction  to  the 
French  waters  of  Spa,  they  once  youchsafed  to  the  English  onos  of 
.  Bath,  to  giye  her  majesty  the  conception  of  a  Duke  of  Vork  to  her 
Prince  of  Wales :  humbly,  with  my  dying  breath,  requesting,  for  the 
future  silencing  of  malice,  and  confutation  of  infidelity,  that  her  said 
majesty  would,  in  due  prudence,  graciously  please  to  seUn^t  out,  for 
her  next  labour,  but  half  as  able  witnesses,  and  reeking  siK>ctators  of 
her  deliyery,  as  myself,  there  being,  in  her  late  case,  no  ^HTson  in 
the  world  a  more  experimentally  substantial  eyideiice  of  a  male  child 
bom  of  the  body  of  a  queen,  at  full  growth  at  eight  months,  when  it 
is  8o  notoriously  known,  that  my  own  first  female  child,  of  my  wife*S| 
was  at  the  like  full  growth  bom  at  fiye  months. 

Item^  In  tenderness  and  hearty  good-will  to  my  sometime  friends 
and  allies  on  the  other  side  the  herring.pond,  I  think  fit,  as  a  small 
mite  to  the  great  cause,  to  order  my  executors,  out  of  my  late  son. 
in.law's  estate,  saved  by  my  own  Chancery  decree  from  the  Salisbury 
creditors,  as  much  money  to  be  remitted  oyer  to  the  true  and. trusty 
Tyrconnel,  as  will  purchase  new  liveries  of  tho  best  Irish  fri/e,  com. 
pletely  to  rig  a  whole  regiment  of  his  new.raiscd  Teagues ;  as  also  (ho 
like  quantity  for  the  rigging  of  another  regiment  of  French  drngoonK, 
now  sending  oyer  to  his  excellency's  succour ;  his  (jnllick  majesty 
haying  long  since  ordered  the  edict  of  Nants,  and  all  other  the  par. 
liamentary  heretick.records  of  France  to  be  given  them  gratis^  to 
make  them  taylors  measures  of,  in  imitation  of  the  Ijuglish  Magna 
Charta^  sometime  since  designed  for  the  same  use. 

But,  above  all,  to  take  care  for  my  own  decent  funeral,  lest  my 
executors,  to  saye  the  charges  of  Christian  burial,  should  drop  ma 
under  ground,  as  slovenly  as  my  old  great  master,  at  Westminster, 
I  think  fit  to  order  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  my  obs^quius  as  foU 
lows: 
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Imprimis^  I  d^ire  that  my  funeral  anthems  be  all  set  to  the  tune 
of  old  Lilliburlero,  that  never  to  be  forgotten  Irish  Shiboleth,  in 
commemoration  not  only  of  two.hundred.thoasand  hereticks,  tint 
formerly  danced  off  to  the  said  musical  notes,  but  also  of  the  second 
part  to  the  same  tnne,  lately  designing,  setting,  and  composing  by  a 
great  master  of  mine,  and  myself.  The  said  anthem  to  be  sang  by  a 
train  of  seven  or  eight-hundred  of  my  own  making  in  ihe  west;  wlio, 
in  their  native  rags,  a  livery  likewise  of  my  own  donation,  as  a  dren 
fitttest  for  the  sad  cavalcade,  will,  I  am  assured,  be  no  way  vnmtinf 
in  their  readiest  and  ablest  melody,  suitable  to  the  occasion* 

Itenij  I  order  two  hundred  Jacobus's  to  be  laid  out  in  myr^ 
frankincense,  and  other  necessary  perfumes,  to  be  bnmt  at  my  fapSi 
ral,  to  sweeten,  if  possible,  some  little  stink  I  may,  probably^  ktTi 
behind  me. 

/(Eem,  I  order  an  ell  and  a  half  of  fine  cambrick  to  be  cnt  out  into 
handkerchiefs,  for  drying  up  all  the  wet  eyes  at  my  funeral,  together 
with  half  a  pint  of  burnt  claret,  for  all  the  mourners  in  the  kfaig- 
dom. 

.  Itenty  For  the  more  decent  interment  of  my  remains,  I  will  and 
require,  for  the  re-cementing  of  my  own  unhappy  politick,headtomy 
shoulders  again  (provided  always  I  have  the  honour  of  the  axe,  as  it . 
is  much  questioned)  that  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  be  made  to 
Madam  liibadie,  for  the  use  of  the  same  needle,  and  a  skain  of  the 
same  thread,  once  used  on  a  very  important  occasion^for  the  quilting 
of  a  certain  notable  cushion  of  famous  memory. 

To  conclude :  For  avoiding  all  Chancery  suits  about  the  disposal 
of  my  aforesaid  legacies,  that  the  contents  of  this  my  last  will  may  be 
made  publick,  I  order  my  executors  to  take  care  that  this  may  U 
printed. 


For  Present  Cass  of  England,  tee  Voh  i.  p.  41. 
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1.  Several  treatises  have  been  formerly  written,  and  more  (I 
doubt  not)  will  be  in  this  juncture  published,  with  directions  and  m- 
formations  to  the  people  of  England  for  chusing  fit  and  proper  repre. 
sentatives  for  the  ensuing  parliament,  wherein  sufficient  notice  will 
be  taken  of  the  failures  and  defects  of  several  who  have  already  been 
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•ntmsted  in  that  service,  and  the  due  qualifications  of  such,  -who  are 
now  to  be  elected.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  present  thoughts 
only  to  one  particular  head,  which  yet,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  in. 
▼olve  in  it  the  inevitable  fate  of  England,  which  wholly  depends  up. 
on  the  choice  of  members  for  the  next  session  of  parliament :  I  mean 
^  the  choosing  or  refusing  of  such  persons,  who  are  now  possessed  of 
ftny  places  and  preferments,  depending  upon  the  gift  and  pleasure  of 
the  court?  If  herein  my  endeavours  prove  unsuccessful,!  shall  have 
noihing  left,  but  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience  to  support 
me  under  the  deplorable  consequents  und  effects,  which  must  neces. 
sarily  attend  the  choice  of  a  house  of  commons  filled  with  Officers 
and  court  pensioners.  This  is  the  last  struggle  and  effort  the  people 
of  England  have  left  them  for  their  properties;  and,  should  we  now 
miscarry  in  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  idly  shew  our  affections  for 
our  country,  and  fruitlesly  bewail  the  loss  of  our  liberties,  but  shall 
never  meet  with  another  opportunity  of  exerting  ourselves  in  its  ser. 
vice.  That  I  may,  therefore,  set  the  minds  of  people  right,  in 
this  particular,  before  it  be  too  late,  I  think  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  shew  the  danger  of  chusing  members  that  are  in  places,  from  two 
considerations : 

First,  From  the  nature  of  such  a  parliament,  considered  in  itself: 
And, 

Secondly,  From  what  has  already  been  done  by  parliaments  so 
qualified. 

In  both  which,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  content  myself  with 
much  fewer  arguments  than  might  be  urged  upon  this  subject.  For  I 
should  almost  despair  of  being  survived  by  the  liberties  of  England,  if 
I  could  imagine  there  was  a  necessity  of  saying  much,  in  a  case  not 
only  of  such  irresistible  evidence  and  demonstration,  but  also  of  the 
utmost  concern  and  importance  to  us. 

2.  First,  then,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
such  an  ill-chosen  parliament,  by  comparing  it  with  a  true  one,  and 
-with  the  original  design  of  parliaments  in  their  institution.  I  hope  it 
need  not  be  told,  that  they  were,  at  first,  intended  for  a  support  to 
the  king's  just  prerogative,  and  a  protection  to  the  subjects  in  their 
as  just  rights  and  privileges:  For  maintaining  all  due  honour  to  the  ex. 
ecutivepower,and  all  suitable  respect  and  encouragement  to  those,  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws :  For  a  poise  and 
balance  between  the  two  extreme  contending  powers  of  absolute  mon. 
archy  and  anarchy :  For  a  check  and  curb  to  insolent  and  licentious 
ministers,  and  a  terror  to  ambitious  and  over.grown  statesmen  :  For 
giving  their  advice  to  his  majesty  in  all  matters  of  importance:  For 
making  necessary  laws,  to  preserve  or  improve  our  constitution,  and 
abrogating  such  as  were  found  burthensome  and  obsolete :  For  giving 
the  Idng  money  for  defraying  the  charges  and  expences  of  the  govern, 
ment,  or  maintaining  a  necessary  war  against  foreign  and  domestick 
enemies :  For  examining  and  inspecting  the  publick  accounts,  to  know 
if  their  money  be  applied  to  its  true  use  and  purposes :  In  short,  for 
the  best  security  imaginable  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  royal  digni. 
ties,  and  the  sobjects  liberties,  estates,  and  lives. 

CO  3 
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3,  This  being  fbe  nature  and  true  design  of  a  parllameni,  let  vs 
now  see  whether  a  house  of  commons,  full  of  officers  and  court  pen. 
tioners,  will  answer  those  noble  and  laudable  ends  of  their  constL 
tntions.  And,  here  indeed,  I  begin  already  to  be  ashamed  of  mj  uu 
dertaking ;  the  proof  of  the  negative  is  so  ridiculous,  that  if  looks 
too  much  like  a  jest,  to  ask  any  one  in  his  wits,  whether  a  parlia. 
tnent,  filled  with  delinquents,  will  ever  call  themselves  to  an  ac 
count,  or  what  account  would  be  giyen,  if  they  should  ?  Whedier 
an  assembly  of  publick  robbers  will  sentence  one  another  to  be 
punished,  or  to  make  restitution?  Whether  it  is  possible,  our 
gri/'vances  can  be  redressed,  that  are  committed  by  persons,  Aron 
whom  there  is  no  higher  power  to  appeal  ?  Whether  there  is  aij 
hope  of  justice,  where  the  malefactors  are  the  judges  ?  Whether  hb 
majesty  can  be  rightly  informed  in  affairs  relating  to  himself  or  the 
publick,  when  they  are  represented  to  him,  only  by  such  persons, 
who  design  to  abuse  him  ^  Whether  the  publick  accounts  will  be 
faithfully  inspected  by  those,  who  embezzle  our  money  to  their  own 
use  ?  Whether  the  king's  prerogative  can  be  lawfully  maintained  bj 

,Buch,  who  only  perrert  it  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  purposes! 
Whether  a  parliament  can  be  a  true  balance,  where  all  the  w&f^ 
lies  only  in  one  scale  ?  Or,  lastly ,Whether  a  house  of  commons  can 
Tote  freely,  who  are  either  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  enjoying  places,  or  the  sl&vish  fears  of  losing  them  ?  Metfainks  it 
}s  offering  too  much  violence  to  human  nature,  to  ask  such  questioBB 
as  these ;  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  invidious  point. 

4.  Yet,  lest  still  any  should  remain  unsatisfied,  or  lulled  into  a  fond 
opinion,  tiiat  these  mischiefs  will  not  ensue  upon  the  elections  they 
shall  make,  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  convince  those,   who  are 
most  moved  by  the  force  of  examples,  by  coming  to  my  second  pari, 
iicular,  and  shewing  how  parliaments,  so  qualified,  have  all  along 
behaved  themselves.     And  here  1  must  confess  there  are  not  many 
instances  to  be  given,  the  project  of  corrupting  parliaments  being  hit 
of  a  late  date,  a  practice  first  set  on  foot  within  the  compass  of  our 
own-  memories,  as  the  last  and  most  dangerous  stratagem  that  ever 
was   invented  by  an  incroaching  tyrant  to  possess   himself  of  tile 
rights  of  a  free-born  people ;  I  mean  King  Charles  the  Second,  wb0| 
well  remembering,  with  how  little  success^  both  he  and  his  father  had 
made  use  of  open  arms  and  downright  violence  to  storm  /  and  batter 
down  the  bulwarks  of  our  excellent  constitution,  had  recourse  at  last 
to  those,  mean  arts,  and  underhand  practices,  of  bribing  and  corrupt- 
ing, with  money,  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  conservation  of 
our  laws,  and  die  guardianship  of  our  liberties.     And  herein  he  so 
well  succeeded,  that  the  mischiefs  and  calamities,  occasioned  by  that 
mercenafy  parliament,  did  not  tertninate  with  his  life  and  reign ;  bat 
the  effects  of  them  are  handed  and  continued  down,  and  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation,  to  tliis  very  hour.     For  it  is  to  that  house  of  cobi. 
mons  the  formidable  greatness  of  France  was  owing,  and  to  their 
account,  therefore,  ought  we  to  set  down  the  prodigious  expenoes  of 
the  late  war.    It  was  by  those  infamous  members  that  money, was 
given  to  make  a  feigned  and  collusive  war  with  France^  which,  attht 
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lAine  time,  was  employed  either  in  subduing  the  inlijects  at  home,  or 
oppressing  our  Protestant  neighbours  abroad.  It  was  this  yenal 
parliament  in  effect  that  furnished  the  King  of  France  with  timber 
and  skilful  workmen  for  building  ships,  as  well  as  expert  mariners, 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  brass  and  iron  canon,  mdrtar-pieces^ 
and  bullets  from  the  tower :  by  the  help  of  which,  our  own  treach* 
erous  king  was  able  to  boast'  publickly,  and  thank  God,  that  he  had  . 
at  last  made  his. brother  of  France  a  seaman.  By  this  means  the 
honour  of  England  ^as  prostituted,  and  our  natural  and  npiTal 
strength  betrayed,  with  which,  like  Sampson,  we  should  easily  have 
broken,  all  the  cords  that  Europe,  or  the  whole  world,  could  have 
made  to  bind  and  enslave  us,  had  not  this  parliament  made  a  sacri.* 
fice  of  all  to  the  charms  of  a  French  Dalilah.  To  this  profligate  and 
▼illainouS  reign,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  all  the  considerable 
charters  of  England,  the  deaths  of  our  best  patriots,  the  encourage*' 
ment  and  almost  establishment  of  Popery*,  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
growth  pf  arbitrary  power,  the  ill  effects  of  dishonourable  leagues^ 

*  Which  will  better  appear,  from  the  following  letter«  published  in  the  year  1679,  on  half 
a  -sheet  of  paper,  folio. 

j#  copy  of  a  Letter^  writien  hy  a  Jesuit  to  the  father^rector  at  BrusstlSf  dis^ 
covering  their  designs  upon  England ;  and  their  judgment  of  the   temper 
thereof:  With  a  conjecture  of  the  success  of  the  parliament. 

Father  Hector  I 

het  not  Hie  damp  of  astonishment  seize  upon  §roar  ardent  and  zealous  soul,  in  apprehending 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  calling  of  a  parliament*  We  have  not  opposed,  but  rather  further^ 
ed  it }  sO  that  we  hope  as  much  in  this  parlian^ent,  as  ever  we  fearea  any  in  Queen  Otisabeth'a 

Toa  must  know  the  council  is  engaged  to  assist  the  Icing,  by  way  of  prerogative,  in  case  the 
parliasneatary  way  should  foil.  You  shall  see  this  parliament  will  resemble  the  pelican,  wbici» 
takes  a  pleasure  to  dig  out,  with  her  beak,  her  own  bowels* 

The  election  of  knights  and  burgesses  have  been  in  such  confusion  of  apparent  faction,  as 
that,  which  we  were  wont  to  procure  heretofore,  with  much  art  and  industry  (when  the  Spanish 
match  was  in  treaty)  now  breaks  out  naturally,  as  a  botch  or  bile,  and  spits  and  spews  out  it» 
own  rancour  and  venom. 

You  remember  how  that  famous  and  immortal  statesman,  the  Count  of  Gondamar,  fed  King 
James's  fancy,  and  rocked  him  a-sleep  with  the  soft  sweet  sound  of  peace,  to  keep  up  the 
Spanish  trea^-  Likewise,  we  were  much  bound  to  some  statesmen  oi  our  own  country,  for 
gaini^fg  time,  by  procuring  those  most  advantageous  cessations  of  arms  in  the  Palatinate,  and 
advancing  the  honour  and  intesrity  of  the  Spanish  nation,  vilifying  the  Hollanders ;  remon- 
strating to  King  James,  that  that  state  was  most  ungrateful,  both  to  bis  predecessor  Queea 
Elisabeth,  and  nis  sacred  migesty  :  That  the  States  were  more  obnoxious  than  the  Turk,  and ' 
perpetually  iiiiured  his  majesty's  loving  subjects  in  the  East  Indies,  and  likewise,  they  have 
usurped  from  his  majesty  the  regality,  and  invaluable  profit  of  the  narrow  seas,  in  fishing  upon 
the  English  coast,  &c.  < 

This  great  sutesman  had  but  one  principal  means  to  further  that  great  and  good  design, 
which  was  to  set  on  King  James,  that  none  but  the  puritan  faction,  which  plotted  nothing  but 
atiarchy,  and  his  confusion,  were  averse  to  this  most  happy  union*  We  steered  on  the  samfs 
course,  and  have  made  great  use  of  this  anarchical  election,  and  have  prejudicated  and  anti. 
cipated  the  great  one,  that  none  but  the  king's  enemies,  and  his,  are  chosen  for  this  parliament&c. 

we  have  now  many  strings  to  our  bow,  and  have  strongly  fortiflod  our  faction,  and  have  addi^ 
ed  two  bulwarks  more :  For  when  King  James  lived  (you  know)  he  was  Teiy  violent  against  Ar- 
minianism,  and  interrupted  (with  his  pestilent  wit  and  deep  learning)  our  strong  designs,  ia 
Bolland,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  that  old  rebel  and  hereticic,  the  Pnnce  of  Orange* 

Vow  we  have  planted  that  sovereign  drug,  Arminianism;  which,  we  hope,  wUl  purge  the 
Protestants  from  their  heresy }  and  it  flourishes,  and  bears  fVuit  in  due  season. 

The  materials,  which  buil'd  up  our  bulwark,  are  the  projectors,  and  beggars  of  all  ranks  and 

Jnalities :  Howsoever,  both  these  factions  co-operate  to  destroy  the  parliamentt  and  to  intro* 
uce  a  new  species  and  form  of  government,  which  is  oligarchy. 

These  serve  as  direct  mediums  &nd  instruments  to  our  end,  which  is  the  universal  catholick 
monarchy*  0»r  foundations  must  be  mutation  j  a  mutation  will  cause  a  relaxation,  which  will 
serve  as  so  many  violent  diseases,  as  the  stone,  ^out,  fee  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  per- 
petual and  insufferable  anguish  of  body,  which  is  worse  than  death  itself* 

'We  proceed  now  by  council  and  mature  deliberation,  how,  and  when,  to  work  upon  the 
duke*s  jealousy  and  revenge,  and,  in  this  we  give  the  honour  to  those  which  merit  i^  whiob 
are  the  Churcn  Catholicks. 

There  is  another  matter  of  ronsequence,whlch  we  take  much  into  our  consideration,and  tender 
care,which  is  to  stave  off  the  Puritans,  that  th^  hang  not  in  the  duke*s  ears  }  th^  are  impu- 
4eat  and  lubtle  people,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  Utt  they  il|o«ld  negotiaU  a  rtcoacUiation  W 
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tb€  shnttiiig  up  of  the  exchequer,  the  purdgreis  of  all  lorts  of  defaandw 

erf,  the  servile  compliances  at  coart  of  a  rampant  hiemrchy  in  Hm 

kingdom,  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  inferior  clergy  both  in  ^ 

universities  and  elsewhere,  their  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 

and  non-resistance;  in  short,  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  and 

almost  utter  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honesty.     These  and  all 

the  other  mischiefs  of  that  reign  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  acceail 

of  that  pensioned  parliament,  who  citiier  were  the  immediate  anthort, 

or  the-  undoubted  causers  of  them :  Who,  though  they  sat  long  aid 

often,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  our  deplorable  condition,  yet 

having  their  eyes  blinded  with  the  dust  of  gold,  and  their  tongnci 

lock^  up  with  silver  keys,  they  durst  not  cry  out  for  the  rescue  ol 

their  country,  thus  inhumanly  ravished  in  their  rery  presence*    It 

will  not  consist  with  my  designed  brevity,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to 

give  the  reasons  that  induced  the  court  to  dissolve  that  parliament;  nor 

shall  I  take  any  further  notice  of  their  great  and  fortunate  oversight 

in  doing  it,  nor  of  their  unfeigned  repentance  afterwards  for  it;  I 

shall  only  observe,  that,  if  the  nation  had  been  so  senselesly  stupid  to 

have  chosen  the  same  members  a  second  time,  who  were  pensioners  ia 

the  foregoing  parliament,  we  had  long  ago  suffered  the  dismal  con* 

sequences  of  our  folly  and  madness  in  such  a  choice ;  nor  should  we 

now  have  had  this  liberty  to  warn  one  another  against  splitting  upea 

the  likerocks,and  falling  intotlie  same  precipices.  But  they  were  wiser 

Sii  those  times,and  the  consideration  of  the  dreadfulshipwreck,theyhad 

do  lately  escaped,  made  them  chuse  pilots  of  a  quite  contrary  dispo. 

sition,  who,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  and  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 

to  sit  at  the  helm,  repaired  the  shattered  vessel  of  the  commonwealth^ 

restored  its  honour,  revived  its  drooping  genius,  gave  force  to  its 

laws,  countenance  to  its  religion,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  our 

tween  the  duke  and  the  parliament :  it  is  certain,  the  duke  would  gladly  have  reconciled  bin. 
self  to  the  parliament  atOxford  and  Westminster}  but  now  we  assure  ourselves  we  have  so  tuni- 
led  the  matter,  that  both  duke  and  parliament  are  irreconcileablc. 

For  the  better  prevention  of  the  Puritans,  the  Arminians  have  already  locked  np  the  dakfi 
cars,  and  we  have  those  of  our  own  religion,  which  stand  continually  at  the  duke's  chamber  to 
Bee  who  goes  in  and  out.  We  cannot  be  too  circumspect,  and  fearful,  in  this  regard* 

I  cannot  chuse  but  laugh,  to  see  how  some  of  our  own  coat  have  accoutred  themselves ;  yet 
would  scarce  know  them,  if  you  saw  them  :  And  it  is  admirable,  how  in  speech  and  gntare 
they  act  the  Puritans.  The  Cambridge  scholars,  to  their  woful  experience,  snail  see  we  ran  act 
the  Puritans  a  little  better  than  they  nave  done  the  Jesuits :  They  have  abused  our  sacred  p» 
tron  St.  Ignatius  in  jest,  but  we  will  make  them  smart  for  it  in  earnest,  I  hope,  you  will  excuse 
my  merry  digression;  for,  I  confess  unto  you,  I  am  at  this  time  transported  with  joy  to  seehov 
happily  all  instruments  and  means,  as  well  great  as  less,  co-operate  unto  our  purposes. 

But  to  return  unto  the  main  fabrickj  our  foundation  is  Arminianism*  The  Arminians,  and 
projectors,  as  it  appears  in  the  premises,  affect  mutation  j  this  we  second,  and  infer  by  probaUe 
•rguniopts.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  into  consideration  the  king's  honour,  and  present  ae> 
cessity }  and  we  shew  how  the  king  may  free  himself  of  his  ward,  as  Levvis  tlie  Elerenthdid. 
And,  for  his  great  splendor  and  lustre,  he  may  raise  a  vast  revenue,  and  not  be  beholden  to 
his  subjects  i  which  is,  by  way  of  imposition  of  excise.  Then  our  Church  Catholicks  pnxxed 
to  shew  the  means  how  to  settle  this  excise,  which  must  be  by  a  mercenary  army  of  horse  and 
foot.  For  the  horse,  we  have  made  that  sure  ;  they  shall  be  foreigners  and  Germans,  who  will 
eat  up  the  king's  revenues,  and  spoil  the  country  wheresoever  they  come,  though  they  sbodd 
be  well  paid;  what  havock  will  they  make  there,  when  thevget  no  pay,  or  are  not  duly  paidi 
They  will  do  more  mischief,  than  we  hope  the  army  will  do.  ^^ 

;  we  are  provident  and  careful  that  this  mercenary  army  of  t 


the  soldiers,  then  they  must  consequently  mutiny,  which  is  equally  advantageous  untoni. 
Our  superlutive  design  is,  to  work  the  Protestants,  as  well  as  the  Catholicks,  to  welcome  in  a 


conqueror,  and  tliat  IS  by  this  means:  We  hope  instantly  to  dissolve  trade,  and  hinder  the 
buljdmg  of  shipping,  in  devising  probable  designs,  and  putting  on  the  state  upon  expeditions, 
•'  .  .^'.°'  Cadiz  was,  in  taking  away  the  merchants  ships,  so  that  they  mav  iiot  easilv  catch 
liyid  light  upon  the  Wesi-lndia  fleet.  ^  jf  •"  /  i*oi  easii^  c«cf 
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iMUdtshed  liberties,  and  exposed  the  persons,  who  sold  them,  to  the 
iuu^r.«al  hatred  and  reproach  of  their  fellow-sabjects ;  a  punishi* 
ment  indeed  infinitelj  lessthap  they  deserved,  for  the  higliest  crime  a 
member  of  parliament  is  capable  of  committing. 

5.  As  for  King  James's  reign,  though  it  was  notoriously  guilty  of 
the  breach  and  yiolation  of  most  of  our  fundamental  laws,  which 
sufficiently  justifies  our  carriage  towards  him,  yet,  cannot  we  say 
that  his  mismanagement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  any 
^parliament  sitting  in  his  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  reaped  too 
much  advantage  from  the  conduct  of  the  bribed  parliament  in  his  bro. 
ther's  reign,  and  used  all  possible  endeavours  to  procure  such  another 
tor  himself,  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  for  car. 

Tying  on  his  ruinous  and  destructive  projects ;  jet^  either  from  the 
unshaken  constancy  of  the  people,  or  want  of  dexterity  in  his  minis. 
ters,  he  was  altogetiier  defeated  in  his  expectation. 

6.  This  miserable  disappointment  of  King  James's  hopes  made 
way  for  our  late  glorious  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
hearty  endeavours,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  unfeigned  vows 
and  wishes  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country,  who,  from  hence,  ex- 
pected a  full  deliverance  from  their  present  miseries,  and  a  sure  re. 
roedy  from  their  future  fears.   For  what  happiness  might  not  the 
people  well  hope  for  under  the  government  of  the  best  of  kings,  sup- 
ported by  the  best  of  titles,  viz.  The  general  consent  and  election  of 
his  people  ?  We  were  filled  with  golden  dreams,  not  only  of  a  bare 
security  for  our  estates  and  lives,  but  an  inexhausted  affluence  of  all 
manner  of  blessings  a  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying.     But,  though  we 
have  dreamt  the  dreams,' yet  have  we  not  seen  the  visions.     And 
though  the  nation  is,  by  this  time,  sadly  sensible,  how  wretchedly 
they  have  fallen  short  of  their  expected  happiness,  yet  are  they  not 
all  acquainted  with  the  true  spring  and  fountain  from  whence  all 
their  misfortunes  flow  ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  other,  than  that  bare- 
faced and  openly  avowed  corruption,  which,  like  an  universal  lepro- 
sy, has  so  notoriously  infected  and  overspread  both  our  court  and 
parliament.      It  is,  from  hence,  are   plainly  deriVed  all  the  cala- 
mities and  distractions  under  which  the  whole  nation  at  present 
gtoans:  It  is  this  that  has  changed  the  very  natures  of  Englishmen,  and, 
of  valiant,  made  them  cowards ;  of  eloquent,  dumb ;  and,  of  honest 
men,  villains :  It  is  this  can  make  a  whole  house  of  commons  eat 
their  own  words,  and  counter-vote  what  they  had  just  before  resolv- 
ed on  :  It  is  this  could  summon  the  mercenary  members  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town  in  an  instant,  to  vote  their  fellow.criminals  in- 
nocent :  It  is  this  that  can  make  a  parliament  throw  away  the  peo- 
ple's money  with  the  utmost  profusion,  without  enquiring  into  the 
management  of  it:  It  is  this  that  put  a  stop  to  the  examination  of  that 
Scandalous  escape  of  the  Thoulon  fleet  into  Brest:    It  is  this  that 
has  encouraged  the  mismanagements  of  the  admiralty,  in  relation  to 
the  loss  of  so  vast  a  number  of  men  of  war,  and  merchant  ships,  as 
well  as  other  miscarriages,  which  were  by  all  men  judged  to  proceed, 
not  from  their  want  of  understanding  in  sea.affairs :  It  is  this  that 
has  hindered  the  passing  a  bill  so  often  brought  into  the  house  for 
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incaptcitating  members  to  bear  offices :  It  is  tliis  that  coald  not  oaljr 
indemnify,  bat  honour  a  leading  member,  for  hig  audacious  procunng 
and  accepting  a  grant  of  lands,  which,  by  the  parliament,  had  been 
set  a.part  for  the  publick  service ;  a  vote  that  shall  stand  recorded  ia 
their  own  journals,  to  the  nerer-dying  infamy  of  that  mercenary  as. 
sembly :  Jt  is  this  could  make  the  same  person  most  confidently 
affirm,  that  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  the  house  would  agree  to 
what  he  was  going  to  propose :  It  is  this  that  could  make  men  of 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  considerable  estates,  vote  for  a  standing 
lumy:  It  is  this  that  could  bring  admirals  to  confess,  that  our  fleets, 
under  their  command,  was  no  security  to  us :  It  is  this  could  makt 
wise  men  act  against  their  own  apparent  interest :  In  short,  it  is  tluf 
that  has  infatuated  our  prudence,  staggered  our  constancy,  sulTied 
our  reputation,  and  introduced  a  total  defection  from  all  true  &u 
glish  principles..  Bribery  is,  indeed,  so  sure  and  unavoidable  a  way 
to  destroy  any  nation,  that  we  may  all  sit  down  and  wonder,  dut 
8o  much  as  the  very  name  of  a  free  government  is  yet  continued  ,is 
us.  And,  if,,  by  our  wary  choice  of  members,  we  should  happen  to 
recover  our  ancient  constitution,  we  shall,  widi  horror  and  amuef 
ment,  look  back,  and  reflect  upon  the  dreadful  precipice  we  so  nar» 
rowly  escaped. 

7.  Fatal  experience  has  now,  more  than  enough,  couTinced  nip 
that  courts  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  few  persons  have 
been  found  of  such  approved  constancy  and  resolution,  as  to  with* 
stand  the  powerful  allurements  and  temptations  which  from  thence 
have  been  continually  dispensed,  for  the  corrupting  of  men's  minds, 
and  debauching  their  honest  principles.  Such  instances  of  the  fraiL 
ty  of  human  nature  may  be  given,  within  these  few  years  past,  as 
might  make  a  man  even  ashamed  of  his  own  species,  and  which,  were 
they  not  so  open  and  notorious,  ought,  out  of  pity  to  mankind,  to 
be  buried  in  perpetual  silence.  Who  can  enough  hunent  the  wretch. 
ed  degeneracy  of  the  age  we  live  in  ?  To  see  persons,  who  were  for. 
merly  noted  for  the  most  vigorous  assertors  of  their  country's  liberty, 
who,  from  their  infancy,  had  imbibed  no  other  notions,  than  what 
conduced  to  the  publick  safety,  whose  principles  were  further  inu 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  advantages  of  a  suitable  conversation, 
and  who  were  so  far  possessed  with  this  spirit  of  liberty,  that  it 
sometimes  transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  even 
to  unwarrantable  excesses :  To  see  these  men,  I  say,  so  infamously 
fall  in  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and  appear  the  most 
active  instruments  for  enslaving  their  country ;  and  that,  without  any 
formal  steps  or  degrees,  but,  all  in  an  instant,  is  so  violent  and  sur- 

S rising  a  transition,  from  one  extream  to  another,  without  passing 
le  mean,  as  would  have  confounded  the  imaginations  of  Euclid  or 
Pyrrho.  All  the  stated  maxims,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, which  have  been  long  ago  settled  and  established. by  philoso. 
Ehers,  and  observing  men,  are  now  baffled  and  exploded ;  and  we 
ave  nothing  left  us  to  contemplate,  but  the  wild  extravagancies  of 
iromaptick  fables^  the  sudden  conveyances  of  nimble-fingered  jogi 
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gl^rs,  ihe  inimitable  dispatches  of  transubstantiating  priests,  or  th« 
BOW  more  credible  metamorphoses  of  men  into  beasts. 

8.  The  necessity  we  have  lain  under  of  frequent  onetings  of  par« 
liament,  during  the  war,  has  taught  our  managers  so  much  dexterity 
and  address  in  t^eir  applications  to  the  members  of  that  assembly, 
that  they  are  now  become  consummate  masters  in  that  most  detestable 
artof  corrupting  our  representatives,  by  hopes  and  fears  of  attaining 
or  losing  offices  and  preferments.     And  though  I  here  name  oteces, 
yet  those  offices  are  downright  bribes  and  pensions,  since  they  are 
Jield  precariously  from  the  court,  and  constantly  taken  away  upon 
Bon^oropliance  with  the  court-measurds ;  though  I  am  not  igDorant, 
-  that  several  considerable  pensions  were  also  paid  ont  of  the  Exchequer 
to'  members  of  both  houses.     For  places  could  not  be  had  for  all, 
though  they  have  tried  all  imaginable  arts,  for  dividing  among  them, 
selves  the  considerable  posts  of  the  kingdom:  for,  either  by  splitting 
of  offices  among  several  persons  which  were  formerly  executed  by 
one,  or  by  reviving  such  as  were  sunk,  or  by  creating  others  which 
were  altogether  useless  and  unnecessary,  or  by  promises  of  prefer- 
ment to  those  who  could  not  presently  be  provided  for,  they  had 
made  above  two.hundred  rmembers  absolutely  dependent  upon  them. 
And  what  points  may  not  such  a  number  carry  in  the  house,  who  are 
always  ready,  and  constantly  attending,  with  more  diligence  to  destroy 
our  constitution,  than  the  rest  were  to  preserve  it?  Who  represented 
not  iheir  country,  but  themselves,  and  always  kept  together  in  a  close 
and  undivided  phalanx,  impenetrable  either  by  shame  or  honour, 
voting  always  the  same  way,  and  saying  always  the  same  things,  as  if 
they  were  no  longer  voluntary  agents,  but  so  many  engines,  merely 
tamed  about  by  a  mechanick  motion,  like  an  organ,  where  the  great 
hamming  bases,  as  well  as  the  little  squeaking  trebles,  are  filled  but 
with  one  blast  of  wind  from  the  same  sound-board.     Yet  a  few  of 
them  may,  in  some  measure  be  distinguished  from  those  pointblank 
voters,  whom  neither  their  country's  safety,  nor  their  own  more  dear 
tod  yalued  interest,  nor  the  persuasion  of  tiieir  once  intimate  friends, 
sor  fear  of  reproach,  nor  love  of  reputation,  could  ever  prevail  to 
Join  in  an  honest  point,  or  dissent  from  a  question  that  carried  in  it 
the  violation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subject.     These  are 
the  men  who  have  persuaded  his  majesty,  or  rather  assumed  to  them, 
•elves,   not  to  fill  up  any  vacant  offices,  whilst  the  parliament  is 
sitting ;    but  to  keep  all  pretenders  in  a  dependence  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  bind  them  up  to  their  ill  behaviour,  which  will  then 
be  their  best  pretence  to  demand  their  wages  of  unrighteousness : 
Witness  the  commission  of  excise  the  last  session,  which  was  sued 
lor  by,  and  promised  to  above  thirty  competitors,  who  all  did  their 
utmost  to  signalise  iheir  several  merits  for  an  office,  which,  doubtiess,^ 
will  be  at  last  divided  amongst  those  who  have  deserved  worst  of 
their  country.     By  these  means,  they  made  their  numbers  and  in^ 
terest  in  the  house  so  great,  that  no  miscarriage  in  the  government 
could  ever  be  redressed,  nor  the  meanest  tool,  belonging  to  them,  be 
punished:    Some  of  which  they  did,  indeed,  take  into  their  own 
bands,  which  rlilsed  in  the  people  a  high  expectation  that  6ome  e&. 
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traordinary  penalties  would  be  inflicted  npon  them ;   when  flieir  de« 

sign,  at  the  same  time,  was  nothing  else  bat  to  protect  and  screen  that 

from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.   Such  is  now  the  difference,  la 

point  of  corruption,  between  a  common  jurj  and  the  grand  juiy  cif 

the  nation !  such  a  mutual  assistance  and  support  have  they  been  p 

one  another,   in  the   several   mismanagements  of  their  trusts;'  ifi 

fiiTOurable  have  they  been  to  their  own  creatures,  and  so  implaotble 

to  those  who  have  any  way  opposed  their  unjust  proceedings,  witneii 

tiieir  scandalous  partiality  in  tiie  case  of  Duncomb,  which  I  hope  to 

see  printed  at  large,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publick.     If  it  wera. 

truly  represented,  I  am  sure  there  needs  nothing  more  to  excite  intiie 

people  an  universal  detestation  of  their  arrogance  and  injustioe.  AaA 

yet  dor  these  apostates  pretend  to  value  themselves  npon  their  merit, 

in  contriving  that  most  destructive  project  of  Exchequer  bills,  bf 

which  all  impartial  men  must  either  think  they  notoriously  dissemble 

with  us,  or  that  they  have  indeed  lost  their  senses,  when  they  speik 

of  publick  service ;  the  word  is  so  unbecoming  in  their  mouths,  and 

so  aukwardly  pronounced,  tiiat  they  seem  not  to  breathe  in  their  own 

element,  when  they  usurp  the  name,    ^hese  are  the  men  who  hiTe 

endeavoured  to  render  our  condition  hopeless,  even  beyond  the  power 

of  the  king  himself  to  relieve  us :    For  though  his  majesty  be  deserr- 

edly  loved  and  honoured  by  his  people,  for  his  readiness  to  do  tiiem 

justice,  and  ease  their  oppressions,  yet  can  we  not  expect  it  from  bin, 

whilst  he  is  thus  beset  and  surrounded,  and  his  palac-es  invested  hf 

these  conspirators  against  his  own  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  his 

kingdoms.     The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  remains  is,  to  chase 

such  a  parliament  who  lie  under  no  temptations,  and  are  acted  by 

no  other  motives,  but  the  real  and  true  interest  of  his  majesty  and  his 

dominions;  a  parliament  that  will  fall  unanimously  upon  publick 

business,  and  be  free  from  those  petty  factions,  and  personal  piquet, 

which  in  the  late  session  so  shamefully  obstructed  and  delayed  the 

most  important  service  of  the  commonwealth. 

9.  If  it  should  be  pretended,  that  the  nation  is  yet  unsettled,  and 
the  fear  of  King  James  has  forced  them  upon  these  extraordinary 
methods  for  their  own  preservation ;  I  answer,  that  no  cause  what, 
soever  caii  be  justly  alledged  in  vindication  of  such  vile  arts,  and 
pernicious  practices.  But,  I  would  farther  ask  them,  what  necessity 
there  is,  upon  that  account,  for  their  gaining  such  prodigious  estates 
to  themselves,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  merciless  a  way,  when 
the  nation  was  racked  to  the  utmost  by  taxes  in  a  long  and  expensire 
war  ?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  has  brought  such  a  reproadi 
upon  our  revolution,  as  if  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  such  mean  and 
unjustifiable  practices?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  makes  as 
content  he  should  live  so  near  us,  or  that  he  should  be  maintained  at 
our  own  charge  of  fifty.thousand  pounds  per  annum  ?  Or  has  not 
rather  King  James  been  made  the  pretence  for  the  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceedings of  our  conspirators,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  ?  It  is  very  strange,  that  King  James,  who  is  but  their 
jest  in  private,  should  be  thus  made  their  publick  bugbear,  to  frighten 
18  out  of  our  senses,  like  children ;  so  that  King  James  must  be  at 
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,  last  our  mm  abroad,  ^ho  could  not  compass  it  by  all  his  power  wad 
interest  at  home.     And,  in  this  sense,  I  am  of  their  opinion,  that  we 
jare  not  yet  quite  delivered  from  the  fear  of  King  James,  who  must 
be  made  the  instrument  of  our  slavery,  by  those  very  persons  who 
pretend  their  greatest  merit  to  consist  in  delivering  us  from  him. 
But  what  is  this,  but  making  the  old  abdicated  tyrant  a  footstool  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  absolute  power,  and  a  scaffold  for  erecting  that 
proud  and  stately  edifice,  from  whence  we  have  so  justly  tumbled  him 
down  headlong  ?  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  nation  will  be  no  longer 
"  •  imposed  on  by  such  stale  pretences  as  these,  and  that  a  well  chosen 
**  parliament  will  not  fail  to  pass  their  severest  censures  upon  those  who 
would  thus  jest  us  out  of  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable  amongst  us : 
That  they  will  no  longer  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep  (as  Cato  said  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time)  that  follow  the  'belLwether,  and  are  con. 
^tented,  when  all  together,  to  be  led  by  the  noses  of  such  whose  coun- 
sels not  a  man  of  &em  would  make  use  of  in  a  private  cause  of  his 
,  own :    That  they  will  at  last  vindicate  the  honour  of  England,  and 
imitate  their  wise  ancestors,  in  hunting  down  these  beasts  of  prey, 
these  noxious  vermin  to  the  commonwealth,  rather  than  suffer  them, 
selves  to  be  led  in  collars  and  couples  by  one  mighty  Nimrod,  who, 
upon  the  turning  up  his  nose,  shall  expect  a  full  cry  of  sequacious 
animals,  who  must  either  join  voices,  or  be  turned  out  of  the  pack. 

10.  Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  I  would  not  have  any  of 
them  either  really  imagine  themselves,  or  falsly  suggest  to  others, 
that  I  envy  them  their  places  and  preferments,  which  I  am  so  far  from 
doing,  that  I  wish  they  rather  had  them,  for  the  term  of  their  lives. 
I  desire  only  they  may  be  subject  to  the- laws,  and  to  some  power  on 
earth,  that  may  call  them  to  account  for  their  misbehaviours,  that  they, 
may  not  be  their  own  judges,  that  our  sovereign  remedy  may  not 
prove  our  chief  disease,  and  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  something 
else  than  its  mother's  milk.     Nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  deny  them 
their  seats  in  parliament,  provided  they  are  in  a  condition  to  speak 
.    and  act  freely,  and  discharged  fVom  those  temptations,  which  I  find 
^    they  have  not  constancy  enough  to  withstand ;    for,  after  all,  I  still 
believe  many  of  them  so  honest,  that  nothing  but  money,  or  prefer, 
ments,  will  corrupt  them.     But  if  nothing  will  satisfy  them,  but  the 
downright  subversion  of  our  constitution ;  if  they  will  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  utter  abolishing  of  all  laws,  and  the  rooting  up  of 
those  fences,  and  securities,  provided  by  our  ancestors  for  the  pre. 
servation  of  all  things  that,  are  saqred  and  esteemed  amongst  man. 
kind ;   it  is  high  time  for  the  electors  to  look  about  them,  and  dis. 
appoint  tiieir  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  hope^,  and  to  spew  them 
out  as  detestable  members  of  the  commonwealth  ;  not  only  as  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  their  liberties,  but  as  unworthy  to  breathe  in  the 
air  of  a  free  government. 

11.  ICany  should  say,  that  the  alterations  in  elections  will  stand 
us  in  no  stead,  since,  whoever  are  chosen,  will  still  be  bought  off  and. 
bribed  by  court  preferments ;  I  answer,  it  will  require  a  considera. 
ble  time  to  new  model  and  debauch  a  House  of  Commons,  nor  can 
it  be  dona  but  by  displacing  all  thosa^  who  are  already  possessed)  to 
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make  room  for  these  new  coiners,  which'  will  make  tlia  trade  atid 
mystery  of  bribery  more  plain,  and  consequently  more  abhorredt 
And,  since  no  parliament  can  now  sit  above  three  years,  the  court 
will  meet  with  fresh  difficulties  to  interrupt  them,  which  may  possL 
bly  at  last  make  them  weary  of  these  practices.     It  is  true  indeed,  tUi 
consideration  ought  to  make  us  more  circumspect,  in  our  choice  <f 
members,  for  though  we  should  chuse  but  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  pensioners,  yet  will  they  soon  be  able  to  work  over  a  majority  to 
their  side ;   so  true  is  the  saying,  ^  A  iitttle  leaven  leayens  the  whols 
lump.'     Whoever  therefore  out  of  any  particular  friendship,or  other 
motives  of  fear  or  private  interest,  should  vote  for  any  one  persoOy 
so  qualified ;  let  him  consider,  that,  as' much  as  in  him  lies,  be  makes 
a  compliment  of  all  the  liberties  of  England  to  the  unsatiable  avarios 
and  ambition  of  statesmen  and  court  ministers.    Since,  thereforo,  wi 
have  so  narrowly  escaped  our  destruction,  and  one  seasion  more  of 
the  last  parliament  would  infallibly  have  ruined  our  constitutioa, 
we  cannot  surely  be  so  grosly  overseen  as  to  neglect  the  opportnoitfi 
now  put  into  our  hands,  for  avoiding  the  like  hazards,  in  time  to 
^me;  which  may  easily  be  done,  if  the  free-holders  and  bufghers  * 
in  England  will  petition,  and  engage  their  representatives  to  consent 
to  a  bill  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  incapacitate  all 
members  for  holding  offices  and  preferments ;  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  much  to  debar  them,  altogether,  from  Uie  enjoyment  of 
posts  of  honour  and  advantage,  let  them  keep  them,  during  good  beb 
haviour,   and  not  otherwise ;  that  such  places  may  not  be  reserved 
in  store  for  those,  who  shall  b^  from  time  to  time  elected,  and  thereby 
a  continued  course  of  corruption  be  carried  on  successively  through 
the  whole  nation,  who  will,  in  a  few  years,  insensibly  find  themselvet 
so  universally  infected  with  this  insinuating  vice,  that  we  shall  be 
thoroughly  ripe  for  destruction,  and  readily  expose  to  sale  the  liber* 
tics  of  England,  by  auction,  to  the  fairest  bidder.    If  it  was  deser«. 
vediy  thought  one  of  our  most  dangerous  grievances,  that  the  judges, 
who  only  declare  the  law,  should  hold  their  places,  ad  beneplacHum; 
what  condition  must  we  be  in,  when  our  law.makers  themselves  are 
subjected  to  the  same  temptations  ?    Or  what  advantage  have  we  got 
by  having  our  judges  commissions  for  life,  when  our  very  legislature 
itself  is  prostituted  to  bribery  and  sordid  gain  ?    The  fortune  of  Eo« 
gland  is  now  brought  to  the  nicest  point,  and  there  are  critical  sea. 
sons,  which,  if  neglected,  will  never  again  be  offered ;   and,  should 
we  now  fail  in  our  duty  to  our  country,  we  shall  assuredly  fall  un. 
pitied  by  the  rest  of  the  world.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can, 
by  our  foresight  and  diligence,  prevent,  for  the  future,  the  bribing*^ 
and  corruption  of  parliaments,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  security, 
what  happiness,  and  what  immortal  reputation  will  be  the  never- 
ceasing  concomitants  of  such  a  settlement.     If  the  very  rump  of  a 
parliament,  even  in  the  midst  of  domestick  discontents,  and  beset  oa 
all  sides  with  foreign  assaults  and  invasions,  were  able,  by  that  one 
self  denying   act,    to   maintain   the    publick  welfare    from    the 
danger  of  inward  convulsions   at  home,  and  violent  concussions 
fro|D  abroad;  .if  that  small  and  broken  niuaber^  without  any  heed^ 
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and  nnder  so  many  dittdTantages,   could    bj    1Mb  onljr   meant 
secure  our  peace,  and  so  widely  extend  the  repute  and  honour 
of  the  English  name;  what  country  or  what  religion  could  ever  giTo 
limits  to  the  unbounded  reputation  of  a  full  and  legal  parliament,  so 
nobly  qualified  ?   What  nation  could  there  be  so  powerful  as  to  resist 
our  forces,  or  so  politick  as  to  infatuate  our  counsels?  There  is  no. 
thing  within  the  compass  of  human  wishes,  that  we  might  not  assure 
ourselves  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  such  a  disinterested  assembly, 
headed  and  encouraged  by  the  most  auspicious  prince  that  ever  yet 
iwayed  the  English  scepter.     A  prince  who  only  waits  the  opportu. 
nity  of  our  own  willingness  to  be  happy,  and  is  fixed  with  a  longing 
eagerness  to  see  the  nation  deserve  the  glorious  effects  of  his  inimitable 
conduct,  and  inexhausted  beneficence ;  who  only  wishes  a  happy  con. 
juncture  of  a  free  and  unbyassed   parliament,  that  he  might  join 
with  them,  in  the  rescue  of  himself  and  us,  from  the  oppression  of 
those  devouring  harpies,    who  would  tear  o£f  the  yet  green  i^nd 
flourishing  lawrels  from  his  majestick  brows,  and  ungratefully  cast  a 
tarnish  upon  the  lustre  of  his  bright  and  shining  atchievements :  That 
he  might  dissipate  those  inauspicious  vapours,   which  have  hindered 
him  from  breaking  out  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  glories,  and 
intercepted  his  benign  and  noble  influence  upon  his  inferior  and  de. 
pendent  orbs:  That  he  might  deliver  up  to  justice  those  traiterout 
and  insinuating  parasites,  who  endeavour  to  inspire  into  his  sacred 
breast  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  his  people,  as  if  he  wanted  the  as. 
ti'stance  of  a  standing  army  to  secure  and  establish  to  himself  that 
throne,  which  he  has  already  so  firmly  erected  in  the  hearts  and  af« 
factions  of  his  sulijects :   And  lastly,  tiiat  he  might  wholly  discharge 
himself  of  those  wretched  and  perfidious  statesmen,  who  endeavour 
to  Ax  tiie  brand  of  their  own  acquired  infamy  upon  their  master,  that 
they  might  make  him  as  hateful  to  one  party,  for  their  vices,  as  he  if 
already  to  another,  for  his  own  virtues,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
glorious  title,  of  the  world^s  greatest  benefactor,   which  he  has 
ffo  justly  purchased  to  himself,  by  his  immmortal  performances. 
13«  1  shall  conclude  with  one  word,  in  answer  to  such  who  may 
possibly  think  I  have  reflected  too  much  upon  the  supineness  and 
base  neglect  of  the  people  of  England ;  as  if  it  were  possible  ithey 
could  be  such  monstrous  and  unnatural  self.murderers^  as  to  give 
away  with  their  own  breath,  and  free  consent,  all  their  rights  to 
their  estates  and  lives.     I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  find  my  labour 
lost  upon  this  account :   But  I  desire  such  to  consider,  that  tibere  ar^ 
many  honest  and  well-meaning  Englishmen,  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  our  present  government,  and  our  present  way  of  govern. 
Ing  ;  whose  distance  from  the  parliament,  multiplicity  of  business,  or 
other  circumstances  in  the  world,  render  them  less  able  to  penetrate 
the  designs  that  are  now  carrying  on,  for  the  total  subversion  of  our 
most  excellent  constitution.    And  it  is  plain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
tiie  great  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the  present  conspirators,  against 
our  government,  in  order  to  support  their  future  elections,  does  in. 
fer  their   thoughts,  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  capable 
of  being  imposed  upon,  In  this  gross  and  unexampled  mslnner.  Since, 
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tlier^ore,'  those,  who  ar<  making  us  Bkres,  tfahsk  It  no  great  dif. 
ilcnlty  to  eifect  their  purposes,  I  see  no  reason,  why  I  ought  to  he  n 
tender  as  to  forbear  expressing  my  fears  and  apprehensions  of  thsir 
success. 


NEW  LQpKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  KINGDOM; 
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Wherein  ihoic  that  admire  the  late  Governmentf^y  may  hace  a  im 
promdt^of  Liberty  and  Slavery ,  and  take  their  choice, 
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N  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  being  the  first  of 
his  reatoratioo,  there  was  granted  to  him  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  md 
poundage,  and  other  sums  of  money,  payable  upon  merckandin 
imported  and  exported,  in  consideration  of  the  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence which  the  parliament  reposed  in  his  majesty,  ^  in  and  for  the 
guarding  the  seas,'  against  all  persons  that  should  attempt  the  dis- 
turbance of  his  subjects  in  the  intercourse  of  trade,  or  by  inTasioa 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  the  speedy  provision  of 
money,  for  disbanding  and  paying  off  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  hf 
land  and  sea,  by  a  contribution  of  all  persons,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  degrees. 

The  same  year  likewise,  by  two  acts  more,  were  given  to  As 
king,  by  the  one,  seven.score-thousand  pounds,  for  the  complett 
disbanding  of  the  whole  army,  and  paying  off  some  part  of  the  nafy, 
by  a  two  months  assessment  of  seventy .thoosand  pounds  a  month: 
By  the  other,  seventy-thousand  pounds,  as  a  present  supply  to  hb 
majesty. 

After  which,  followed  the  act  for  settling  certain  impositions  upoa 
beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  revenney 
during  his  life. 

The  same  year  also,  the  post-office  was  erected  by  the  parliament, 
with  a  considerable  revenue  accruing  to  the  king.  This  pariiamen^ 
after  these  great  gifts,  being  dissolved,  the  next  year,  being  tho 
thirteenth  of  the  king's  reign,  sat  a  new  parliament,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  passed  an  act  for  the  '  free  and  voluntary  present;'  and 
then  passed  an  act  for  granting  to  the  king  twelve-hundred  and 
threescore.thousand  pounds  to  be  assessed  and  levied  by  an  as- 
sessment of  threescore  and  ten.thousand  pounds  a  month,  for 
eighteen  months, 

*  Of  King  Charles  the  Second  and  King  Jamea  the  Second. 
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tn  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king,  the  additional  revenue  ot 
liearth.money  was  settled  npon  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  were  granted  four  intire  subsidiei 
from  the  temporality,  and  four  from  the  clergy. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  king,  a  royal  aid  was  granted  hy  the 
same  parliament,  of  twenty.four.Uiousand  four.hundred  ihrce.scor* 
and  seventeen^thousand  and  fiVe.hundred  pounds,  to  be  raised,  levied, 
and  paid,  in  three  years  space,  for  theking's  extraordinary  occasions. 
As  an  addition  to  which,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  twelve.hundred 
and  fifty.thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  his  majesty's  farther 
supply,  by  the  parliament  at  Oxon. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  more  money  was  raised  by  a 
poll.bill,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Dutch  war. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  raising  three, 
hundred  and  ten-thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on  wines  and 
other  liquors. 

After  which  followed,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  an  imposition 
upon  all  wines  and  vinegar,  for  eight  years,  which  was  attended  by 
the  impositioiT  upon  brandy :  together  with  another  act,  for  ad^ 
Tancing  the  sale  of  fee-farm.rents,  and  other  rents ;  both  valued  at 
One^million  thirteen.hundred  and  threescore  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  twenty  ..second  and  twenty  .third  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  the  Second,  was  granted  another  subsidy  for  supply  of  his 
occasions ;  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  upon  all  lands,  and  money  at 
interest ;  fifteen  shillings  in  the  hundred  for  all  money  owing  to  th« 
bankers,  and  six  shillings  in  the  hundred  upon  personal  estates. 

After  which,  there  followed  an  act  for  additional  excise  upon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors;  to  which  succeeded  the  law-bill:  which 
tiiree,  being  summed  up  together,  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  two 
tnil lions  and  a  half. 

After  this,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  parliament,  upon  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1677,  being  the  twentieth  of  the  king,  passed  an  act,  for 
raising  the  sum  of  five-hundred  eighty-four-thousaod  nine-hundred 
■eventy^eight  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two.pence  halfpenny,  for 
the  speedy  building  thirty  ships  of  war.  Together  with  an  ad- 
ditional excise  upon  beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  three  years. 

Upon  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1678,  being  the  thirtieth  of  the  king, 
passed  an  act,  for  granting  a  supply  to  his  majesty,  of  six-hundred 
and  nineteen.thousand  three-hundred  eighty-eight  pounds,  eleven 
shillings,  and  nine  pence,  for  disbanding  the  army,  and  other  uses 
therein  mentioned. 

With  another  act,  for  granting  an  additional  duty  upon  wines  foe 
three  years. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  (for  it  cannot  be  forgotten  in  haste) 
the  shutting  up  of  iiie  exchequer. 

This,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  arithmetical  account  to  some  thousands 
of  pounds,  perhaps,  yet  it  comes  pretty  near  the  matter,  to  shew,  as  in 
a  mirror,  the  prodigious  sums  it  cost  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  to 
maintain  the  vanity  and  profuseness  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  to 
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gupport  a  design  carried  on  all  along,  to  subrert  the  religion,  lawS; 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

It  is  generally  imprinted  in  th6  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  nothing 
io  dear  to  them,  as  the  preserration  of  their  religion,  their  lawis, 
their  liberties,  and  properties.  Life  is  contemned,  to  preserre  tiiese 
four  inestimable  comforts  of  human  being ;  which  makes  it  a  strangt 
thing  io  consider,  that  people,  who  were  so  lavish  to  undo  themseWes, 
tfhOuld  so  stingily  grudge  a  necessary,  though  more  than  ordinary  ek* 
pen6e,  to  be  for  ever  quit  of  future  danger. 

They  do  not  find  their  money  now  profusely  wasted  upon  the  ex. 
cesses  of  prodigal  luxury,  nor  upon  wars,  to  extirpate  the  Protestmt 
i^eligion ;  nor  upon  designs,  to  enslave  both  their  souls  and  bodies ; 
but  thriftily  expended,  by  a  frugal  and  saving  prince  ♦, "  once  thdr 
generous  and  fortunate  preserver,  upon  men,  arms,  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  ammunition,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

They  find  not  now  pretences  of  wars  to  juggle  them  out  of  their 
wealth,  to  be  as  deceitfully  expended  either  upon  pleasure,  or  to 
gupport  the  interest  of  the  common  foe :  But  a  real  war  at  the  door, 
maintained  by  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  :  and  withstood  with  as  much  vigour, 
as  prudent  counsel  and  vrary  conduct  will  permit,  by  a  prince  no  less 
vigilant,  no  less  courageous  and  formidable,  than  his  adversaries  are 
potent  and  malicioas. 

To  repine  at  expehce,  at  suc^h  a  time  as  this,  and  in  the  manage, 
ment  of  such  princely  and  faithful  hands,  is  to  be  like  niggardly 
miseri^,  that  love  the  banquet,  but  grumble  at  the  payment.  The 
choice  is  now,  whether  to  be  free  for  ever,  or  slaves  for  ever  ?  The 
expence  is  necessary,  therefore  just;  and,  being  necessary  and  just, 
no  true  Englishman  will  murmur  at  the  purchase  of  his  own,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  posterity,  though  it  cost  never  so  dear. 

Is  it  possible  there  should  be  men  that  should  so  soon  forget  the 
late  ravages  of  tyranny  and  popery,  upon  their  religion  and  laws?  Is 
it  possible  for  fathers  to/orget  the  murders  of  their  sons,  or  for  sons 
to  forget  the  haling  of  their  parents  to  executionf  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  contrivances  of  sham  plots,  and  the  subornation  of 
perjured  evidence,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent  +  ?  They  that 
so  fondly  kiss  the  late  king's  picture,  and  are  so  covetous  of  his  re- 
turn, forget  the  verses  made  upon  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  that  gave 
them  sufficient  warning  of  a  prince  returning  from  exile  to  power 
again,  by  the  examples  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Mark  Anthony,  There 
is  nothing  to  be  so  much  dreaded,  as  the  disposition  of  a  prince, 
longo  exilio  efferati^  i.  e.  grown  wild  with  long  exilement ;  and,  i^- 
nominia  accensi^  i.  e.  enraged  at  the  ignominy  he  has  received.  They 
forget  how  infinitely  the  abdicated  king  must  be  beholden  to  his 
French  patron,  the  professed  enemy  of  the  English  name  and  free- 
dom, if  ever  this  kingdom  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  under  his 
clutches  again.  For,  farewel,  then,  that  noble  liberty,  which  has  so 
long  blessed  this  fortunate  land.     And,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  the 

*  King  William  the  Third.  f  As  was  done  in  the  west  by  Ju4ge  Jeibffi«»  Md  Csl* 

Klrk^  after  Moamouth's  defeatf  in  ths  reign  of  James  the  Second. 
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French  government  ishould  be  enough  to  make  these  unthinking 
Jacobites  tremble  at  the  very  sonnd  of  what  they  so  extremely  wiA 
for,  the  return  of  their  idol.  The  very  picture  of  France  is  enough 
to  kill  with  the  sight  of  it.  Where  the  people  live  in  cottages  of 
ttraw^  in  a  fat  and  fertile  soil,  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
poverty ;  where  the  miiserable  peasant,  after  he  has  tilled  his  land, 
when  he  comes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  has  nothing  to  feed  him 
bat  the  rye  and  barley,  or  a  few  chesnuts ;  nothing  to  drink  but 
water  squeesed  through  the  lees  of  the  pressed  grape ;  the  (Collectors 
of  the  taxes,  the  impost-gatherers,  and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey 
carry  off  the  corn,  his  wine,  his  oil,  and  other  choicer  conveniencies 
of  life;  so  innumerable  are  the  taxes,  imposts,  rights  of  entrance, 
peages,  aids,  &c.  which,  if  a  man  should  reckon  up,  he  would  seem 
to  talk  the  language  of  a  coi^jurer ;  and  all  these  so  tyrannically 
exacted,  by  the  numberless  swarms  of  ruffians,  publicans,  and  har^ 
pies,  as  render  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world  a 
hell  upon  earth.  Into  this  condition  was  England  tumbling,  till  re. 
deemed  by  their  most  sacred  majesties.  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary;  and  such  would- England  be,  if  these  unreasonable  Jacobiteji 
Inight  have  their  will ;  which  God  forbid* 
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tHE  DEDICATION, 

To  my  much  honoured  Friend^  Sir  Robert  Davers,  Baronet,  and  ta 
the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen  interested  and  concerned  in  theWestmlndies^ 

Gentlemen, 

HE  following  treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  great  and  just  com- 
plaints made  by  you,  of  the  additional  duty  that  was  laid  upon  your 
product,  and  fell  upon  your  labour  and  industry,  though  designed 
by  the  parliament  to  hate  been  paid  by  th«  coii«a«i^\&ouvi  \  ^^^!a^ 

D  d  ^ 
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tine,  the  inTentions  of  most  men  were  at  work  (especiall  j  those  that 
liad  anj  dealing  with  you,  and  a  sense  of  your  sufferings)  to  eon. 
trive  a  ntethod,  whereby  relief  might  hare  given  jon,  i£at  are  tlie 
be^t  employed  hands  for  the  inriching  and  snpportiog  this  natioa. . 

After  much  time  had  been  spent,  in  endeayoaring  the  taking  off  ths 
^knty^  and  it  was  found  that  no  arguments  were  prevalent,  and  almost 
ill  people  despairing  of  relief,  then  Col.  Waldrond,  myself,  and 
others,  with  no  small  pains,  nor  little  charge,  contriyed  (as  iFe 
thought)  a  method,  that  might  not  only  have  laid  the  duty  on  tilt 
consumptioner,  but  also  might  have  relieved  you  from  the  compUdnis 
of  those  ihi^t  do  charge  you  with  being  great  debtors,  and  to  hsTt 
enabled  every  planter  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations^ 
by  supplying  them  with  monies,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  colo. 
nies,  by  preventing  numerous  sellers,  necessitous  and  ignorant  sales. 

And  that  this  might  run  through  the  most  strict  examination^ 
before  it  should  have  been  allowed  of,  we  proposed,  that  his  late 
majesty,  and  privy«.council,  might  have  the  first  view  of  it,  that  ^ej 
might  be  satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  tiiat 
we  might  have  his  Majesty's  leave  to  propose  it  to  the  assemblies  of 
every  individual  colony ;  and,  if  they  did  approve  of  it^  and  pe* 
titloned  his-majesty  for  the  incorporating  such  societies^  that  then 
we,  and  our  friends,  might  be- interested  in  it. 

But  this,  meeting  with  opposition,  occasioned  a  hearing  before  hh 
majesty,  and  the  lords  of  his  privy.council ;  and,  after  they  were 
satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  our  great  debate, 
with  the  opposers,  was  about  his  majesty's  giving  leave  for  the 
sending  of  it  to  the  colonies  for  them  to  try  and  examine  it.  His  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  understand  any  reason 
could  be  given  why  they  might  not  have  a  sight  of  it,  for  he  thought 
Barbadoes  best  knew  what  Barbadoes  wanted.  I  believe  none  will 
deny,  but  tliat  it  met  with  a  general  approbation  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  council,  except  my  Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  I  was  informed 
by  a  friend  (but  at  that  time  an  opposer  of  this  design)  that  he  was 
our  enemy,  and  accordingly  we  found  him. 

Soon  after  this  hearing,  the  government  began  to  be  uneasy,  and 
holding  it  not  proper  for  a  matter  of  this  nature,  to  be  further  pro. 
ceeded  on,  under  an  unsettled  government,  I  rather  chose  to  he 
silent,  and  bear  such  reflexions  as  were  made  by  those  that  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  method  of  our  undertaking,  though  pre. 
judicial  to  my  particular  interest,  than  to  expose  it  to  view,  before 
I  saw  the  government  in  a  temper  to  consider  of  trade,  and  the  great 
benefit  you  are  to  this  nation. 

Therefore,  I  have  now  exposed  it  for  your  view,  that  you  may 
be  judges  whether  it  might  have  been,  or  may  be  serviceable  to  yon, 
and  whether  our  request  of  sending  it  to  you  was  unreasonable. 

You  will  find,  by  this  treatise  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  that  our  de- 
sign would,  at  least,  have  raised  the  value  of  your  goods  to  the  price 
it  bore  before  the  additional  duty  was  laid ;   and  it  was  allowed  at 
that  hearing,  by  the  opposers,  that  it  would  raise,  at  least,  twenfy 
percent.    Our  method  wa8|  to  haie  had  all  yourgoods^  that  camt 
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to  England,  brought  to  one  body  of  men,  which  we  calldd  a  common 
factory,  and  they  constantly  to  be  chosen  by  you  in  your  assem. 
blies,  and  they  to  have  been  accountable  to  erery  consigner  for  the 
net  proceed  of  every  parcel  of  goods  sold,  for  which  your  charge 
was  not  to  exceed  what  you  now  pay.  The  other  part  of  our  design 
was  to  erect  a  company,  separate  from  the  common  factory,  which 
should  have  sufficient  funds  in  each  colony,  to  lend  what  monies  f  ou 
iiad  occasion  of,  you  giving  security  on  lands  or  goods  ^  and,  if  they 
did  not  lend  it,  on  demand,  they  were  to  forfeit  to  the  borrower 
considerable  for  every  hundred  pound  demanded,  the  lands  or  goods 
being  valued  by  sworn  appraisers.  What  was  lent,  was  to  be  con. 
tinned  during  your  pleasure,  you  paying  your  interest,  when  due, 
and  you  had  power  to  pay  it  in,  when  you  pleased,  and  they  obliged 
to  lend  too,  at  least,  one  half  value  of  land,  or  goods,  and  you  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  have  borrowed  it  of  them,  but  where  else 
you  pleased  ^  so  that  this  company  might  have  been  serviceable,  but 
could  not  have  been  hurtful,  for  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  had 
no  power  to  command. 

To  make  it  next  to  impossibility,  that  the  government  s](^ould  ever 
be  imposed  on,  to  permit  any  laws  or  designs  of  any  persons  what, 
soever,  let  their  pretences  be  ever  so  specious,  to  take  eifect,  until 
the  colonies,  by  their  assembly,  were  consulted  with :  I  have,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  given  a  true  and  just  account  of  what  im. 
port  you  are  to  this  nation,  by  increasing  of  navigation,  consuming 
the  woollen-manufactory,  ofall  sorts  of  apparel,  houshold  goods,  6cc. 
that  are  made  in  England  ;  and  that  which  was  formerly  foreign  com. 
modities,  and  cost  us  considerable  yearly,  by  your  industry,  is  be* 
come  native,  the  nation  freed  from  that  charge,  and  the  consump. 
tioner  saves^  at  least,  one  half  of  his  expence,  for  the  like  quantity ; 
besides  the  great  advantage  this  nation  receives  by  your  goods  ex- 
ported, being  over  and  above  our  consumption  ;  and,  lastly,  all  the 
riches  you  get  in  the  Indies,  by  your  great  care,  labour,  and  industry, 
is  brought  to  England,  and  here  it  centers.     . 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  rectify  my  errors,  that  I  through  igno. 
ranee  may  have  committed,  that  our  legislators  may  be  more  fully 
satisfied,  that  you  are,  and  ever  mast  be  Englishmen,  and  that  you  are 
much  more  beneficially  employed  there,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation, 
than  any  the  like  number  in  England ;  that  every  hardship  that  is 
put  upon  you,  that  makes  your  goods  dearer  in  foreign  marketis,  or 
lessens  the  consumption  in  England,  is  a  lessening  to  the  trade  of 
England,  and,  consequently,  prejudicial  to  every  subject  in  Eng. 
land :  and,  if  this  small  treatise  meets  with  your  kind  acceptance,  I 
shall  think  myself  very  happy,  and  fhall  always  be  ready  to  demon, 
ftrate,  that  I  am  your  well  wisher,  and.  Gentlemen, 
Your  most  humble  and  faithful  Servant, 

Dalbt  Thomas, 


d  3 
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CHAR  I. 

"JThere  is  nothing  more  frequent  amongst  the  generality  of  imtuVjuj 
than  is  the  drawing  .wrong  conclusions  from,  right  premisses,  where* 
by  the  most  concise  and  truest  maxims  and  sayings,  that  wise  mea 
vpon  solid  thinking  have  contrived  to  guide  us,  )fke  landmarks^  Li 
the  search  of  truth,  are  perverted  by  wrong  applications,  to  drowa 
pur  understandings  in  the  gulph  of  error. 

Thus,  because  truth  itself  is  not  truer,  than  that  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  who  have  not  time,  experience,  and  skilL 
to  examine  the  fund  of  that  undeniable  verity,  though,  in  odier  things^ 
men  of  excellent  understandings,  are  apt  to  infer,  that  all,  who  set 
foot  out  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  some  degree  a  diminution  of  its  wealthy 
and  thence  take  for  granted,  that  the  American  colonies  occasion  tlie 
decay  both  of  the  people  and  riches  of  the  nation ;  when,  upon  a' 
thorough  examination,  nothing  can  appear  more  erroneous,  as  I 
doubt  not  to  make  plain  to  every  man,  though  my  principal  design 
is  to  convince  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who,  being  tbe 
contrivers  of  our  statutes  and  most  concerned  for  the  preservation  of 
its  grandeur,  ought  rightly  to  be  informed,  for  fear  our  laws  in  time 
take  a  contrary  byass  to  our  trade  and  navigation,  w}iich  are  unde< 
niably  our  glory  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  our  riches. 

To  make  this  point  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  examine 
four  things. 

1.  What  is  real  wealth ;  > 

2.  What  is  imaginary  wealth : 

3.  How  these  are  acquired : 

4.  How  they  may  be  lost. 

To  distinguish  rightly  in  these  points,  we  must  consider  money,  as 
the  least  part  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation,  and  think  of  it  only  as  a 
scale  to  weigh  one  thing  against  another,  or  as  counters  to  reckon 
riches  by,  or  as  a  pawn  of  intrinsick  value,  to  deposit  in  lieu  of  any 
necessary  whatsoever. 

True,  solid,  and  real  wealth,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  nation,  is 
the  land,  and  what  is  upon,  or  under  its  surface,  as  useful  buildingS| 
trees,  quarries,  mines,  &c. 

Thus  by  a  good  computation,  made  by  Sir  William  Petty,  which 
we  will  take  for  granted  till  there  appears  a  better,  we  may  reckon 
the  present  rent  of  land  and  houses  to  be  ten  millions  of  pounds,  per 
annum,  which  at  twenty  years  purchase  amounts  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

The  people  of  this  nation  consume  annually,  in  necessary  meat, 
drink,  and  cloaths^  computed  from  their  numbers,  manner  of  living, 
and  usual  price  current  of  things,  about  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  an* 
nually,  which  is  about  six  pounds  ten  shillings  a  head. 

The  Imaginary  wealth  therefore  of  the  nation,  which  consists  in 
labour,  trade,  and  negptiation,  is  four  times  as  much  as  the  real,  and, 
preserved  in  its  natural  channels,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  value 
Jn  purchase  as  land  j  whereby  y(e  may  allow,  that  the  intrin§i9k  i^orth 
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of  the  people  and  kingdom,  as  they  now  stand  together,  is  a  thou. 
«and  millions  of  pounds*  v  , 

.    "il^he  money  in  species  of  the  nation,  though  the  scale  by  which  th« 
whole  is  valued  and  weighed,  amounts  not  to  six  millions. 

Now  such  as  do  account  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  nation  more 
Valuable,  because,  real,  than  the  n^otiation,  because  accidental  and  ' 
imaginary,  will  find  themselves  mistaken  \  since  lands  and  houses. 
Without  people,  are  of  no  value  at  all,  and  to  a  naked  and  unindus. 
trious  nation  very  little  more,  so  that  labour,  invention,  trade,  and 
negotiation  are  the  only  causes  of,  as  well  as  supports  to  that  we  call 
riches.  » 

This  is  so  self-evident  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  it  by 
niany  examples  or  comparisons  between  civil  and  barbarous 
countries. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  when  it  is  said,  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  only  meant,  laborious  and  industrious  people, 
und  not  such  as  are  wholly  unemployed,  as  gentry,  clergy,  lawyers, 
servingmen,  and  beggars,  &c.  Or  which  is  worse,  employed  only  in 
disturbing  the  industrious  and  laboripus,  as  pettifoggers,  informers, 
catchpoles,  and  thieves ;  and,  though  the  first  sorts  may  be  necessary^ 
as  harmless  spurs  to  consumption,  learning,  or  virtue,  or  as  objects 
of  the  good  will,  mutual  love,  pity  and  compassion  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  increasers  of  the  numbers  by  children,  yet  the  fewer  such 
the  better;  whereas  the  last 'should  by  all  imaginary  ways  be  dis. 
couraged,  tamed,  or  destroyed,  as  Ihe  worst  of  vermin  in  a  well-go. 
Tefned  commonwealth. 

We  must  likewise  consider,  that  the  value  of  every  thing  useful  to 
ihe  necessities,  luxuries,  or  vanities  of  this  life,  is  measured  by  the 
industry  and  labour  either  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  necessary  to 
iheir  acquirement,  whereby  things  of  little  or  no  price  in  one  coun* 
try,  by  the  time  spent,  labour  and  hazard  of  those  which  .carry  them 
to  another,  become  dear. 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  only  industrious  and  laborious 
people  are  the  riches  of  any  nation ;  and  it  will  as  naturally  follow, 
^ese  laborious  or  industrious,  who  employ  their  talents  to  most  ad. 
Tantage,  are  of  most  value  \.o  such  nation. 

And  though  a.  man,  whose  skill  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  earn 
three  pence  a  day  by  his  continual  labour,  can  no  ways  add  to  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom  like  ours,  because  it  will  not  supply  his  necessary 
consumption,  yet  such  a  ms^n  is  a  less  burthen  to  it,  than  one  totally 
idle,  and  may  increase  the  number  by  children. 

So  .again,  one  that  constantly  by  his  labour  can  earn  six  pence  a 
day  only,  and  consumes  just  so  much,  as  he  is  not  advantageous  to 
the  nation's  wealth,  so  he  is  no  burthen  neither,  and  occasions  its 
increase. 

But  that  man,  who,  by  industry  and  labour,  not  only  maqitains 
liimself  and  fan^ily,  but  makes  himself  rich,  is,  to  the  proportion  of 
hi?  wealth,  just  so  much  addition  to  the  intrinsick  value  of  the  king, 
dom. 

J  h^ve  (he  more  enlarged  upon  this  bead,  that  I  might  lead  th« 

pd4 
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mind  of  the  reader,  by  a  natural  chain  of  consequences,  rightly  t« 
understand  the  true  original  and  everlasting  support  of  w«ilth,  irhidi 
is  nothing  else  but  labour. 

As  for  such  persons  who  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind  only  acq^ira 
riches  to  themselves,  as  soldiers,  lawyers,  divines,  bankers,  reivU 
crs,  victuallers,  &c.  they,  though  necessary  callings,  are  no  in- 
creasers  of  the  nation's  wealth,  nor  is  the  kingdom  more  rich  by  the 
fluctuating  and  circulation  of  money  among  such,  than  one  of  then 
would  be  by  putting  his  money  out  of  one  chest  into  another,  or 
shifting  it  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

But  where  soldiery  becomes  the  trade  of  a  people,  as  among  tiw 
Switzers  and  Scots  it  is,  who  serve  abroad  for  money,  and  bring  it 
home  to  purchase  lands  there,  it  is  of  equal  benefit  to  any  odier  la- 
bour, by  increasing  the  rates  and  value  of  the  real  wealth  of  those 
countries,  which,  as  amongst  ^U  other  civil  nations,  is  land,  aii4 
houses.  "  ' 

I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  by  this  time  will  perceive,  that  in  whit 
way  soever  a  man  employs  his  labour  and  industry,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  so  that  at  last  he  increases  the  value  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation,  he  is,  in  the  proportion  of  such  increase^  a  benefit  there- 
unto. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  labours  not  at  all,  or  so  mudi  is 
not  to  increase  the  intrinsick  value  of  his  country,  is  just  good  for 
nothing. 

To  leave  this  truth  plain  beyond  dispute,  I  beg  the  doubter  but  to 
consider,  that  if  all  the  laborious  people  of  the  kingdom  left  working, 
and  were  to  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  it,  to  be  distributed  to 
them  in  equal  proportions  by  way  of  charity,  as  parish-poor  and  beg- 
gars are  now  supported,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  nation  be- 
came necessitous,  nak^d,  and  starving,  and  consequently  the  land  an4 
houses  worth  nothing. 

A  short  reflexion  would  make  him  sensible  that  a  very  few  yean 
of  idleness  would  compleat  the  matter ;  whence  he  can  no  longer 
doubt,  but  that  labour  and  industry,  rightly  applied,  is  the  sole  caase 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation ;  that  money  is  only  the  scales  or  touchstone 
to  weigh  or  value  things  by ;  and  that  land  itself  would  yield  no  rent, 
but  as  labour  employed  for  the  support  of  luxuries,  as  well  as  neceSt 
titles,  did  find  a  due  encouragement  and  increase. 

In  short  it  is  plain  hereby, 

1 .  That  real  wealth  is  land  and  houses ; 

2.  That  imaginary  wealth  is  the  laborious  people, 

3.  That  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  both  increase  only,  as  in* 
dustry  is  rightly  applied  by  great  numbers  of  laborious  people ;  and 
not  by  increase  of  people  only, 

4.  And  the  increase  of  people,  wilfully  or  accidentally  idle,  is  so 
far  from  being  national  riches,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way 
to  inevitable  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  must  decay  the 
value  as  well  of  thereal,  as  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  propor- 
tion ably,  to  the  decay  of  industry. 

Thus  civil  wars,  disorders,  and  changes  in  the  government  of  nSf 
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>  i!on«,  by  the  many  which  become  soldiers,  and  others  that  cease  ]a<« 
bouring  in  their  trades  and  industry,  for  want  of  security,  insensibly 
impoTerish  countries,  much  more  than  those  slain  in  such  changes  do  ; 
by  reason  that  those  that  die,  as  they  add  nothing,  do  consume  no. 
thing  in  the  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  idle  living  add  nothing,  and 
consume  much  to  its  destruction. 

I  shall  say  ho  more  therefore  on  this  subject,  but  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  which  hands  are  best  employed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  as  our  trade  and  negotiation  now  stand. 

First y  then,  the  premisses  considered,  we  may  lay  down  as  an  un-, 
deniable  verity,  that  those  men  who  add  most  by  their  labour  to  the 
increase  of  the  intrinslck  wealth  of  the  nation,  either  real  or  imaging 
nary,  and  consume  least,  are  best  employed. 

Again,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  consume  most,  and  add  least^ 
are  worst  employed. 

Now  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  short  method  I  design,  to  enu^ 
merate  and  clearly  distinguish  between  every  sort  of  employment ;. 
"wherefore  I  shall  content  myself  only  to  hint  at  some  few  ways 
wherein  men  seem  to  do  little,  and  yet  are  well  employed,  and  others 
wherein  they  are  very  busy  and  laborious  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

To  begin  then  as  ns^ture  did  in  tl^e  cultivators  of  land  and  con^ 
ductors  of  cattle. 

The  husbandmen's  life  not  only  seems  but  is  extremely  careful,  la^ 
borious,  and  painful :  The  grasier's  and  shepherd's  on  the  contrary, 
both  seems  and  is  a  very  careless,  quiet,  and  easy  way  of  spending 
time. 

Yet,  though  the  first  sort  are  usually  paid  most  wages,  and  con. 
sequently  can  afford  and  do  consume  most  upon  themselves,  the  last 
notwithstanding  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  commonwealth. 

For  two^hundred  sheep,  or  twenty  cows,  require  but  forty  acres 
of  good  land,  and  one  man's  easy  care  for  a  year's  pasture,  the  profit 
of  which  by  the  increase  of  ftimbs,  calves,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
and  the  meliorating  the  wool  by  manufacture,  is  of  four  times  at  least 
more  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  same  number  of  acres 
employed  in  tillage,  which  requires  the  constant  drudgery  of  two 
.men  and  four  horses  at  least ;  besides,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  produced  by  tillage  is  consumed  in  the  nation  ;  whereas  manufac- 
tured wool  from  sheep,  tallow,  leather,  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  salt, 
beef,  and  many  other  things,  arising  from  pasture,  are  staple  commo. 
dities  for  transportation,  which  fetch  us  back  silver,  gold,  and  foreign 

foods,  useful  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure,  if  not  necessities  of  life  : 
must  affirm,  the  commodity  which  is  transported  is  the  only  true 
increase  of  national  strength  and  wealth  ;  and  that  sort  of  reformers 
who  would  have  nothing  made,  used,  or  consumed,  but  what  nature 
absolutely  requires,  are  but  short-sighted  and  narrow  thinkers,  as 
well  in  politicks  as  religion :  And  though  they  may  adorn  their 
opinions  and  argument,  with  the  names  of  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  other 
soure  reasoners,  yet  all  their  discourses  tend  to  no  more  but  to  re- 
duce  mankind  back  to  be  shee^-skin^weavers,  acox:n.eaters,  and 
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water^rinkers ;  a^n,  ihe  bountiful  God  of  nature  supplying  ewtrf 
country  of  the  world,  with  what  is  fully  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

Therefore  to  say,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that  England  can  liTe  of 
Itself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  nadon,  is  to  gire  it  not 
ihe  least  commendation  beyond  any  other  country  ;  but  to  say,  and 
that  truly,  that  England,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  employed 
in  shipping,  plantations,  mines,  manufactures  pastures,  and  tillagBi 
doth  not  only  abound  in  all  sorts  of  commodities,  as,  iiatiTe  meit, 
drink,  cloaths,  houses  and  coaches,  fit  for  the  necessities,  ease,  and 
ornaments  of  life^  but  can  outvy  most  nations  of  the  world,  for  As 
Tast  plenty  in  varieties  of  wines,  spices,  drugs,  fruits,  silks,  pictnreiy 
musick,  siWer,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  all  other  the  supports  of 
grandure  and  delight,  that  is  to  speak  it,  a  truly  ciTilised  and  gloriovi 
nation  indeed. 

And  though  some  men  through  false  and  enyious  opticks  kwk 
upon  these  things  as  baits  to  yice,  and  occasions  of  effeminacy ; 
If  they  would  but  impartially  examine  the  truth  of  matters,  iSiej 
would  discern  them  to  be  the  true  spurs  to  virtue,  Talour,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  just  rewards  of  industiy. 
For,  '    ^  , 

It  is  certain,  upon  a  right  scrutiny,  a  man  shall  find  more  pro* 
faneness,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  practised  in  nastj 
rags,  bare  walls,  and  ale.houses,  than  in  rich  habits,  palaces,  or  tb 
Terns ;  and  as  plenty,  splendor,  and  grandure  can  have  no  other 
fountain  but  wisdom,  industry,  aud  good  conduct ;  so  shabbinesS| 
indigence,  and  contempt  rarely  spring  from  any  ^ing  but  folly, 
idleness,  and  vice.  And  where  it  happens  otherwise  by  unexpected 
frauds,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations,  or  maims,  th^  shame  of  suffer^ 
ing  it  becomes  the  nation's  reproach,  since  the  rarity  of  these  acci. 
dents  would  make  the  burden  which  crushes  a  particular  scarce  felt, 
when  laid  bya  right  method  on  the  commonweidth,  as  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  make  appear  hereafter. 

But,  before  I  return  again  to  the  consideration,  which  part  of  the 
people  are  best  employed  for  the  publick  good,  I  must,  from  what  is 
premised,  conclude,  that,  as  all,  who  are  not  mischievously  employed 
or  totally  idle,  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  and  should 
find  due  encouragement,  so  those  ought  to  be  most  protected  and 
least  discouraged,  by  the  laws,  who  are  most  usefully  busy,  for  tiie 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation  j 
Thus,  as  I  said  before,  the  shepherd  and  grazier  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  plough.man  and  thrasher. 

So  the  miner  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shepherd  and  grazier,  because 
^11  he  produces,  for  transportation,  is  clear  gains  to  the  publick, 
whereas  but  part  of  the  others  doth  so.  The  mariner  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  miner,  and  the  like  to  such  who  contribute  most  to  foreign 
trade  ;  but  in  England  the  merchant  adventurer  is  to  be  encourag^ 
and  preferred  before  the  mariner,  or  any  other  artist,  trade,  or 
calling  whatsoever:  For  though  his  labour  seems  a  recreation  rather 
than  a  toil,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  regular  methodising  of  a  punctual 
rotation  of  credit,  and  change  of  cop^modities  jfropi  one  place  to 
I 
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uother;  jet  considering  that  the  whole  ]^roduce  of  nature  and  art 
"would  be  but  dead  matter  without  a  proper  motion  to  conveigh  it  to 
Us  true  end,  which  is^  consumption :  all  other  callings  receive 
their  vigour,  life,  strength,  and  increase  from  the  merchant,  commo^ 
dities  rising  in  esteem  or  value,  as  they  fire  rightly  distributed  from 
place  to  place,  and  losing  their  very  nature  as  well  as  worth,  when 
by  overstocking  the  market  they  become  contemptible,  or  perish  for 
want  of  use  or  consumption.  Wherefore  our  laws  should  be  so  coa« 
trived  as  never  in  the  least  to  discourage  or  check  any  conception 
QT  endeavour  of  the  venturing  merchant,  to  whose  extravagant  and 
hazardous,  as  well  as  prudent  and  cautious  undertaking,  this  nation 
chiefly  owes  all  its  wealth  and  glory.  And  it  is  a  mighty  pity  that 
all  laws  for  customs  and  duties,  as  well  as  for  regulating  navigation, 
erecting  companies,  judging  maritime  controversies,  granting  letters 
of  mart  and  reprisal,  and  for -encouraging  manufactures  and  societies 
4ii  handicrafts,  should  not  first  be  debated,  prepared,  and  begun  in  a 
^eat  council  of  trade,  to  consist  of  members  elected  and  deputed 
by  every  plantation,  maritime  city,  company,  constitution  and  trade, 
which  would  desire  to  send  members  to  it ;  And  from  thence  after 
A  free  and  full  examination  be  represented  to  both  houses  of  parlia« 
ment  Ibr  their  approbation  or  dislike. 

For  trade  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  requires  frequent  pruning,  lop^ 
ping,  and  restraining,  as  well  as  cultivating  and  cherishing,  and 
jthrives  much  better  under  proper  and  rightly  applied  restraints,  duties, 
.taxes,  and  excises,  than  in  a  general  looseness ;  which  being  so,  it 
is  possible  that  a  positive  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  ours,  should  hit 
all  accidents;  attend  the  changes  and  mutations  it  receives,  both  at 
home  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  our  native  commodities,  or  abroad 
by  the  like  ebbs  and  floods  as  well  as  the  laws  in  foreign  nationa 
made  or  changed  concernibg  it  ? 

Or  how  indeed  can  the  divines,  lawyers,  nobility,  and  great  gentry 
pf  the  kingdom  be  nice  judges,  and  r^ht  distinguishers  between  the 
clashing  and  tangling  interests  of  so  great  a  mystery  as  universal 
trade,  when  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  least  occasion  to 
Inspect  or  experiment  any  part  of  it  ? 

The  defect  therefore  of  a  free  and  able  council  of  trade  in  this  na^ 
tion,  though  it  cannot  destroy,  yet  wonderfully  retards  and  hinders 
the  natural  and  genuine  increase  of  navigation  and  merchandise,  and 
consequently  of  rents. 

But,  for  want  of  that,  I  will  presume  to  go  on  in  explaining  the 
right  And  wrong  application  of  men's  industry,  as  they  respect  in  ge^ 
peral  the  wealth  and  grandure  of  the  nation,  or  in  particular  the 
interest  of  our  American  colonies,  in  many  of  which  I  doubt  not 
to  demonstrate :  One  labouring  man  is  of  more  advantage  to  En. 
gland,  though  out  of  it,  than  any  thirty  of  the  like  kind  can  be 
within  it. 

To  explain  which,  I  will  take  a  short  view  of  our  sugar  plan, 
tations,  and  tlie  nature  of  that  trade,  to  whose  particular  advantage 
Hud  interest,  after  t^^  Ijingdom's^  I  principally  sacrifice  my  present 
pains. 
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I  therefore,  with  all  submissWeiiess  imaginable,  desire  oar  l^sli^ 
tors  to  consider, 

1.  That  the  greatest  consumption  of  sngar  is  made  by  themseine^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  rich  and  opulent  people  of  the  nadon,  thongJi 
useful  to  all  degrees  of  men. 

2.  That  the  quantity  of  it,  yearly  produced  within  those  sugar  eou 
lonies,  is  not  less  than  forty .fiye  thousand  tons,  English  tonnage,  eidi 
comprehending  twenty  pounds  to  the  ton. 

3.  That  about  the  moiety  of  that  is  consumed  in  England. 

4.  That  the  medium  of  the  value  of  consumed  sugar,  at  the  present 
price  current,  is  four.pence  a  pound. 

5.  That  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  nation,  «t  that  pric^ 
amounts  to  eight-hundred  thoi^nd  pounds  sterling,  and  upwards. 

6.  That  the  other  moiety  sent  to  foreign  markets,  after  it  hasenu 
ployed  seamen,  and  earned  freight,  is  sold  for  as  much,  and  conse. 
quently  brings  back  to  the  nation  in  money  or  useful  goods  annotUy 
eight  hundred  Chousand  pounds,  which  is  more  than  any  one  odnr 
commodity  doth. 

7.  Consider  too,  that,  before  sugars  were  produced  in  our  mm 
colonies,  it  bore  three  times  the  price  it  doth  now :  so  that,  by  the 
same  consumption,  at  the  same^ price,  except  we  made  itiOurselVe^ 
we  should  be  forced  to  give  in  money,  or  money *s  worth,  as,  mtrre 
commodities  and  labour,  two  millions  four.hundred  thousand  poands 
for  the  sugar  we  spend,  or  be  without  it  to  such  a  degree  of  disadru. 
tage  of  well  living,as  that  retrenchment  would  amount  to,  Wemustoen- 
eider,  too,  that  the  spirits  arising  from  molosses  whitih  is  sent  from  tiie 
sugar  colonics  to  the  other  colonies,  and  to  England,  which,  if  all  were 
sold  in  England,  and  turned  into  spirits,  it  would  amount  annually 
to  above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  half  the  price  the  like 
quantity  of  brandy  from  France  would  cost;  and  will  yearly  increase^ 
as  brandies  are  discouraged ;  and  by  most  are  held  wholesomer  for 
the  body,  which  is  observed  by  the  long  living  of  those  in  the  cola, 
nics  that  are  great  drinkers  of  rum,  whicih  is  the  spirits  we  make  of 
molosses,  and  the  short  living  of  those  that  are  great  drinkers  of 
brandy  in  those  parts. 

'     The  indico  coming  thence  amounts  to  fifty.thousand  pounds  jier 

The  logwood,  for  which  we  formerly  paid  the  Spaniards  an  hundred 
pounds  per  ton,  now  comes  under  fifteen  pounds,  and  amounts  tot 
thousand  ton  annually. 

The  cotton,  for  which  we  paid  formerly  about  twelve  pence  per 
pound,  now  comes  at  five  pence  half.penny  per  pound,  and  amounts 
to  a  thousand  ton  per  annum^  besides  the  hands  it  employs  in  n^u« 
facturing  it. 

The  ginger  amounts  to  four.thousand  ton  per  annumj  and  is  not 
the  sixth  part  in  price  of  what  the  nation  paid  formerly  for  that  com- 
modity, or  for  pepper  instead  of  it. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  drugs,  woods,  cocoa,  piemonto,  and 
spices,  besides  raw  hides,  &c.  whiph  come  from  those  parts,  nor  of 
the  great  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  we  have  of  the  Spaniardi 
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for  Npgroes,  and  the  English  manufactory  carried  by  our  sloops  from 
tour  colonies  to  them. 

So  that  it  is  demonstration,  the  nation  saves  and  gains  by  th« 
people  employed  in  those  colonies  four  hundred  millions  sterling  jper 
annum. 

Now  if  it  be  considered  that  in  all  those  sugar  colonies  there  are 
not  six  hundred  thousand  white  men,  women,  and  children,  it  ne. 
cessarily  must  follow,  that  one  with  another,  aboTe  what  they 
consume  each  of  them  earns  for  the  publick  above  sixty  pounds  per 
unnum. 

Whereas,  if  the  rent  be  ten  millions, 

And  the  consumption  fifty  millions, 

Then  by  reducing  labour  and  consumption  to  a  proper  balance 
with  the  produce  of  rents,  and  supposing  the  imaginary  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  to  increase  in  time  of  peace,  the  tenth  part  annually, 
that  will  be  but  four  millions,  which  does  not  amount  to  twelve 
nhillings  a  head  clear  increase  of  wealth,  one  with  another,  above 
necessary  and  constant  expences;  from  which  it  follows  beyond  con. 
troversy,  that  hands,  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations  are,  one 
with  another,  of  one.hundred  and  thirty  times  more  value  to  the  conu 
mon-weakh  than  those  which  stay  at  home. 

To  this  I  easily  foresee  will  be  readily  objected,  for  want  of  con* 
sideration,  that  those  there  consume  nothing  of  native  commodities, 
which  if  they  did  as  these  do  which  stay  at  home,  their  consumption 
would  amount  to  three-hundred  and  ninety  .thousand  pounds  annually, 
at  six  pounds  ten  shillings  per  head,  as  aforesaid,  and  would  conse. 
qnently  increase  the  rents  at  least  a  fourth  of  that. 

But  to  this  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  demonstrated, 
tliat  whatever  is  consumed  by  idle  men,  can  never  increase  either 
the  real  or  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  overplus  qr  consumption  can  be  reckoned  additional  wealth, 
which,  according  to  our  reasonable  computation,  cannot  be  above 
two  shillings  a  head,  one  with  another ;  so  that,  if  we  would  grant 
that  those  in  the  colonies  did  consume  nothing  of  our  home  produce, 
the  loss  by  want  of  them  here  could  amount  only  to  one  million 
twoJiundred  thousand  shillings  annually,  which  is  sixty  .thousand 
pounds. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  Is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  one  with 
another,  each  white  man,  woman,  and  child,  residing  in  the  sugar 
plantations,  occasions  the  consumption  of  more  of  our  native  com. 
modities,  and  manufactures,  than  ten  at  home  do. 

This  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  that  will  consider  the  great  quan- 
tity of  beef,  pork,  salt,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  com,  and  flour,  as 
well  as  beer,  Elnglish  mum,  cyder,  and  coals,  constantly  sent  thither, 
of  which  commodities  for  the  use  of  themselves  or  blacks,  they  have 
little  or  none  of  their  own  produce.  Consider  too,  that  &11  their 
powder,  cannon,  swords,  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons ;  their 
deaths,  shoes,  stockings,  saddles,  bridles,  coaches,  beds,  phairS^ 
stools,  pictures,  clocks,  and  watches ;  their  pewter,  brass,  copper, 
and  iron  vessels  and  instruments ;  tiieir  sailcloth  and  cordage,  of 
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vhicb.  ID  tiieir  bofldnic,  shipping,  mill 9,  boiling,  and  distilling 
bocfie««  ficLLIabovr  and  domestick  uses,  they  consume  infinite  qmn. 
fitkf.  all  wUch  are  made  in  and  sent  from  England ;  not  to  spetk  of  thi 
tnal  BOiber  of  drad^mg  and  saddleJiorses  they  take  off,  as  well  a 
^t  joct  oi  people  who  would  in  their  yoath  be  consumed  in  idleiwtfy 
•r  worse,  u  home,  bat  diere  become  useful  to  increase  the  nation 
Kixmber«  aoii  wealth  both. 

Be^eSh  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  in  tbose  colooiei 
at  LMfit  !▼«  blacks  for  one  white,  so  that,  allowing  the  whites  to  bi 
sixrv^oa^and.  the  blacks  must  be  three-hundred  thousand,  tfl 
wio<e  cioaths  and  European  profisions,  coming  from  England,  ib 
cmses  rtts  consumptioa  of  our  nathre  commodities  and  manufadoref 
in  1  'arx?  pracordoo.  But  the  axes,  houghs,  saws,  rollers,  i^iofels^ 
k3i^&  aad&.  lod  other  iron  instruments  and  tools,  as  well  u  thi 
ooili^r^  itzilsw  ami  other  useful  Tessels  of  copper,  lead,  and  pewter, 
wixkh  ire  wasi^  coosomed.  and  destroyed  by  the  industry  and  prdb 
imjie  .ai]«iur  of  :hac  oiitcatT  cumber  of  slaves,  are  not  easily  to  be  coob 
puTtAU  Juc  inisc  plaihlT  ind  beyond  all  contradiction  be  of  great  ad- 
nuin^*'  Tu  die  lasos*  as  well  as  to  those  industrious  people  emptojed 
at  him«f  Ji  TiaVrrg  thm. 

It  -Jiese  ±ines«  wieh  the  vast  quantity  ci  shipphig  that  those  colou 
^>  jmuitnr*  be  in  ^  least  refected  on,  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  tbt 
siK«  im;V3*?wnced  penon  in  the  trade,  to  discern  the  mighty  tdraiu 
301!  :hi!  latam  *iecefves  fran  diose  people  which  go  to  those  coloides, 
AM  'iw  r^ftr  jiyiliSiaiHi  ^re  lies  upon  our  legislators  to  study  tfadr 
ju«^  cY-jr»iVrfCBeu^  aSicr,  aad  increase. 

y^r.  >.xiie«  ill  ran  ^fsetLts  demonstrably  coming  to  the  nation  at 
«i/»-*:>^.i:»  <:k^  iri?  is  setae  kind  maritime  armies,  ever  ready  not 
jiT-.^  a  iv>fc«iu  "rfiem^ivZ^aK  Nit  to  punish  the  exorbitances,  incroadu 
irt'i.^s.  r»rti.fs^  smi  iern!«iitions  of  any  insulting  neighbouring  iii« 
uciT  Ml-  >  t  *»  "K  -musiaed  in  what  awe  those  colonies,  rightlj 
ii4i:?tt;L^%i«  iiiv^-  Vvw!^  <^^  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  Brandeiu 
>urv^  iiHt  'hup^wtx^  r««als«  for  wealth  and  maritime  power,  from 
«tut^«LiK  u«>v  bt«  :r^«ciejs  alliances,  or  undertakings,  toourdisad. 

^  *kfti.  Ws^  N^tt  ^li  ^all  serre  for  an  introduction  in  general  ti^ 
^-  ii%^«  '^«ivuiar  iwrt!^  of  the  nation's  interest  in  the  American 
•«*  *»•   *•«**  *'^  ■****^  encouragement  it  ought  to  receiye  from  the  laws, 

,^^.^  ««•  ««»uicul>  make  us  the  most  rich  and'  flourishing  part, 
^  ^^..  ^  iW  AinJoubted  arbitrators  of  Europe,  if  not  of  all  the  ma- 

■  .^  «Mis'«i'>'  ^  'M  world.  And,  in  the  next  place.  I  will  sbeir 
««s»  .vxv^%«uKu»  those  colonies  lie  under  at  present. 

CHAP.  IL 

|s^  .  VfcW*  to  e\^»lain  thb  to  erery  capacity,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
.     ^  >^K'ti  bisLory  of  sugar,  that,  the  invention,  planting,  and  di- 
'**,.^  .>%*  ^  **  Viu^  kuown,  the  reader  may  thereby  make  a  moif 
^  L^^  i)«J(ttW>u  U'  ih*  natioiial  interest  therein. 
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.  To  which  purpose  it  is  first  to  be  considered,  that  the  Europeans^ 
Aye^bundred  years  since,  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
scAtcely  kncfw  its  name ;  but  the  Venetians,  about  that  tune,  being 
Ihe  great  traders  in  East-India  spices,  gums,  and  drugs,  did,  amongst 
€>ther  rarities,  introduce  sugar,  which  the  physicians  soon  found 
to  answer  all  the  ends  of  honey,  without  many  of  its  ill  effects ; 
io  that  it  quickly  became  a  commodity  in  mighty  esteem,  and.  though 
the  price  was  ten  times  more  than  now,  yet  it  prevailed  so  fast,  and 
Hhe  consumption  of  it  became  so  great,  that  an  ill  way  of  making, 
planting,  and  curing  of  it  was,  about  three-hundred  years  since,  found 
out  arid  practised  in  Greece,  and  some  other  neighbour  nations,  wherd 
the  heat  of  the  sun  could  in  any  degree  ripen  the  cane. 

But  no  nation  made  so  considerable  a  progress  therein  as  the 
Portuguese,  Who  having,  with  some  success,  improved  the  art  of 
planting  it  in  their  African  colonies  and  islands,  did,  at  last,  make 
it  their  main  business  in  Brasil,  becoming  thereby  the  only  nation 
that  set  the  price  upon  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  until  the 
Hollanders  grew  their  rivals  for  power  and  profit  in  (hat  part  of 
America. 

But  about  fifty  yearssince,duringthewar  between  those  two  nation! 
in  Brasil,  a  Hollander  happened  to  arrive  from  thence  upon  our 
island  of  Barbadoes,  where,  though  there  were  good  sugar-canes,  the 
English  knew  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  make  refreshing  drink  for 
that  hot  climate;  intending,  by  planting  tobacco  there,  to  have  equall. 
ed  those  of  the  Verina's,  on  which,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indico  they 
meant  to  rely.  But  this  Hollander,  understanding  sugar,  was  by  one 
Mr.  Drax  and  some  other  inhabitants  there  drawn  in  to  make  disco. 
Tery  of  the  art  he  had  to  make  it ;  since  which  time,  by  the  many  in. 
genious  men  the  last  civil  war  necessitated  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
that  new  world,  there  have  been  found  out  so  many  several  sorts  of 
mills,  coppers,  boilers,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  tools  and  engines,  for 
planting  and  pressing  the  canes,  boiling-up,  separating,  cleansing,  and 
purifying  the  juice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  for  drawing  spirits  of  admi. 
rable  use  from  the  molosses,  that  we  at  present  exceed  all  the  na. 
tions  in  the  world,  in  the  true  improvement  of  that  noble  juice  of 
the  cane,  which,  next  to  that  of  the  vine,  exceeds  all  the  liquors  in 
the  world.  And,  as  our  nation  has  been  ever  famous  for  meliorating 
inventions  of  all  kinds,  so  in  this  we  have  gone  so  far,  that,  notwith. 
standing  the  many  discouragements,  those  planters  do  at  present  and 
have  heretofore  lain  under,  yet  they  apparently  set  the  price  of  it  in 
all  Europe,  to  the  kingdom's  pleasure,  glory,  and  grandure ;  which 
are  all  more  advanced  by  that,  than  by  any  other  commodity  we  deal 
in  or  produce,  wool  not  excepted ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  dispute,  before  I  end  these  papers ;  which  that  I  may  the 
better  do  as  well  as  shew  clearly  the  mighty  interest  the  nation  has  in 
preserving  our  Wcst-India  colonies,  I  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  and 
short  account  of  a  sugar,  a  cotton,  a  ginger,  and  indico  plantation,  as 
they  are  now  managed  in  Barbadoes ;  and  then  set  down  a  short 
scheme  of  the  raising  and  producing  tobacco,  which  though  in  itself^ 
Perhaps,  not  absolutely,  if  at  all  necessary  to  well  Jiving,  yet,  having 
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pre¥ailed  bo  far  upon  the  vitiated  humours  of  men,  as  we  see  it  hU| 
is  of  groat  concern  to  us,  as  well  for  bringing  in  wealth  as  employing 
multitudes  of  men  in  manufacture  and  navigation,  which  no  man  caa 
dispute  but  to  be  a  true  national  interest. 

One.hundred  acres  of  land,  employed  in  a  sugar  plantation,  'will 
require  fifty  black  slaves  and  seven  white  servants  to  manage  it. 

There  must  be  six  horses  and  eight  oxen  for  two  teams. 

There  must  be  an  overseer  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  a  doctor  and 
farrier  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  and  a  carter  at  twelve  pounds 
per  an. 

Twenty  of  the  hundred  acres  must  be  set  apart  for  pasture,  prou 
visions,  and  a  nursery  for  canes  to  plant  with. 

Forty  of  the  remaining  acres  return  a  crop  one  jear,  and  forty  tiie 
next,  and  so  alternatively,  being  constantly  now  to  be  rqilanted 
after  every  cutting,  whereas,  when  the  ground  wa&  first  broke  up, 
the  same  canes  would  yield  two,  three,  or  more  cuttings,  before  they 
were  replanted,  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  advantage  of  the-firi 
planters. 

There  must  be  a  wind-mill  which  turns  great  iron  rollers,  between 
which  the  cane  is  pressed. 

There  must  be  a  boiling-house,  and  in  it  boilers,  coolers,  recehrerS' 
and  cisterns,  to  which  belong  ladles,  scummers,  lamps,  &c. 

A  still.house  with  cisterns,  stills,  worms,  worm-tubs,  &c. 

A  curing-house,  with  earthen  sugar.pots,  drips,  and  cisterns  for 
jnolosses. 

A  drying-house  with  necessaries. 

A  house  for  the  necessary  fuel,  employed  in  boiling  and  stilling. 

A  house  for  knocking  out,  packing,  and  storing  of  sugar.  * 

A  dwelling-house,  with  houses  for  servants  and  negroes. 

A  house  for  cattle,  besides  carts,  hooks,  houghs,  and  other  planting 
utensils,  the  first  cost  whereof  will  with  the  utmost  husbandry  monnt 
to  five-thousand  six-hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  the  wear  and 
tear  whereof  will  not  be  less  annually  than  sixty  pounds. 

A  plantation  of  a  hundred  acres  well  stocked  and  provided  ai 
aforesaid,  and  managed  to  its  full  height,  without  those  accidental 
casualties  which  often  happen,  may  probably  produce  annually 
eighty  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  each  hogs, 
head,  that  is  two«  thousand  pounds  weight  of  Muscovado  sugar,  from 
each  acre,  and  of  molosses,  twenty  hogsheads^  of  seven.hundred 
pounds  weight  each  hogshead. 

This  sugar  ui  the  island  may  be  valued  at  ten  shillings  per  hnn« 
dred,  as  it  may  be  at  home  at  twenty  shillings,  that  being,  as  the 
price  lias  gone  since  the  additional  duty  was  laid,  the  medium  of  - 
what  Muscovado  sugars  have  yielded  ;  all  which  with  the  prime  cost 
as  well  as  the  molosses,  rum,  &c.  shall  be  brought  to  a  rational  and 
equal  balance,  after  a  little  more  has  been  said  of  the  manner  of 
planting,  making,  and  refining  sugars. 

The  first  thing  done  to  that  ground  designed  for  planting,  ii 
with  houghs  by  the  labour  of  negroes  to  open  and  loosen  the  turfact 
^f  th«  earth,  to  prepare  it  for  the  plants. 
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There  are  commonly  two  seasons,  rainy  and  dry  ;  the  rainy  begins 
in  May  or  June,  and  ends  in  December  or  January,  all  which  is 
qpent  in  houghing,  danging,  and  planting  the  canes. 

The  dry  season  is  spent  in  cutting  the  canes,  grinding  them  at  the 
mills,  boiling  up  the  liquor  and  making  thereof  Muscovado  sugar  ; 
mil  which  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand  together,  for  the  cane 
must  be  pressed  as  it  is  cut,  or  the  juice  dries  in  it ;  the  juice  must 
be  jboiled  up  to  its  proper  consistency  for  graining  as  soon  as  press. 
ed)  or  it  will  soure  and  perish ;  the  grain  must  be  separated  speed. 
ily,  whilst  hot,  for  the  molosses,  or  they  will  cliog  together,  ferment 
mod  grow  soure  in  time  again,  or  be  at  best  but  fit  for  the  still. 

But  as  for  refining  and  stilling,  that  any  season  is  fit  for. 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  blacks  are  always  employed 
either  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  in  the  wet,  or  in  cutting, 
•carrying,  grinding,  boiling,  &c.  in  the  dry  seasons. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  producing  new  plants,  as,  by  cutting  the 
root  of  an  old  plant,  by  laying  a  cane  in  the  ground,  by  planting  the 
top  of  a  cane  cut  ofi^,  or  by  taking  a  shoot  from  a  knot  of  a  cane, 
many  of  which  will  have  five  or  six,  that,  put  in  the  ground,  will 
grow ;  but  the  general  way  is,  from  those  that  have  been  set  in  the 
nurseries ;  for,  from  one  root,  there  will  proceed  divers  shoots,  all 
fit  for  planting,  as  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  holes  are  made  therein,  and  iir  every 
hole  dung  put,  and  then  a  plant,  which,  in  eighteen  months,  or  there. 
abonts,  becomes  fit  for  cutting ;  so  that,  half  a  year  being  spent  in 
gradually  planting  forty  acres,  six  or  seven  acres  a  month  will  be 
ready  successively  to  be  cut  in  the  proper  season :  So  that  eighty 
acres  is  the  just  employment  for  the  continual  labour  of  fifty  blacks, 
and  seven  whites,  in  the  field,  and  for  three  others  for  overseeing, 
parting,  and  curing  the  plantations. 

When  the  canes  are  pressed,  by  passing  through  jthe  rollers  of  a 
wind.mill,  there  runs  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  pleasant  juice^ 
which  being  put  into  boilers,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  having  evaporat- 
ed the  fl^^  or  watery  matter  to  such  a  time  as  it  becomes  of  a  pro. 
per  consistency,  then  they  throw  it  into  a  mixture,  consisting  of  some 
material  fit  to  cleanse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  graining ;  all  the  time  it 
is  boiling,  with  large  copper  scummers,  they  take  off  the  scum,  which 
oonstantly  rises  in  great  quantities,  until'  it  be  fit  to  empty  itito  cool. 
eirS)  from  whence  it  is  again  shifted  into  earthen  pots,  with  holes  in 
iheir  bottoms,  and  pots,  they  call  drips,  under  them,  for  receiving 
the  moisture  called  molosses ;  which,  in  about  a  month's  time,  will 
be  separated  from  that  which  \%  then  called  mbscovado  sugar,  being 
of  a  pal^,  yellow  colour ;  this  is  then  knocked  out  of  the  pots,  and 
put  into  casks  for  transportation. 

This  sort  of  molosses  is  either  boiled  up  again,  to  extract  from  it  a 
tort  of  a  duskish,  p&le,  grey  sugar^  called  panneels,  or  sent  in  cask 
for  England,  as  the  sugar  is. 

The  scum  that  arises,  with  all  the  washings  of  the  boilers,  coolers, 
pots,  and  other  instruments  employed  in  that  business,  is  preserved 
in  great  cisterns^  where  it  will  ferment,  and  becomes  fit  for  stilling,    ^ 
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The  spirits  proceeding  from  molosses,  and  this  effect  .of  good  hus. 
bandry,  is  called  rum,  being  a  noble  intoxicating  liquor,  which  the 
negroes,  as  well  as  English  servants,  but  too  much  delight  in ;  and 
the  phinters  themseWes  prefer  some  sorts  of  it  to  any  brandy,  ehher 
for  punch,  or  other  uses,  where  spirits  are  needed. 

And,  with  truth,  this  may  be  said  of  the  sugar-cane,  that  it  pro. 
duces  nothing  but  what  is  of  great  use  to  well-living ;  the  vertaes  of 
molosses,  formerly  sold  only  in  apothecaries  shops,  by  the  name  of 
treacle,  being  now  so  well  known,  both  to  the  distiller  and  brewer, 
that  a  great  part  of  their  estates  are  owing  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  ima. 
giued,  how  many  new  ways  are  found  daily  for  venting  and  consam. 
ing  usefully  the  various  products  of  a  sugar  plantation.  The  several 
shapes,  it  appears  hi  at  christenings,  banquets,  and  rich  men's  tables, 
being  but  the  least  of  its  good  qualities,  though  of  great  delight,  u 
well  as  ornament ;  and  should  the  art  of  making  it  be  so  disconnged, 
as  to  take  its  next  flight  to  the  Dutch,  or  French,  as  it  did  from  Por- 
tugal to  us,  the  loss  would  prove  of  the  like  consequence,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  decay  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  shipping,  and  the&li 
of  half  their  revenues ;  they  being  forced  to  abate  ten  per  cent,  dnlj 
lately,  to  get  some  to  foe  exported,  and  that  with  little  or  no  success. 

And  yet,  inevitably  will  this  mischief  happen,  if  great  care  be  not 
taken  to  preserve  those  colonies. 

But,  to  return  to  the  further  history  of  a  plantation,  and  making 
and  improving  sugars,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  to  compleat  a 
sugar. work  of  au  hundred  acres,  the  necessary  charges,  as  aforesaid, 
will  be — In  hfty  blacks,  one.thousand  two.hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Seven  white  servants,  besides  three  artists,  which  are  paid  wages, 
one.hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Five  horses,  one-hundred  and  twenty.fi ve  pounds. 

£ight  bullocks,  one-hundred  pounds. 

Land,  housei;,  mills,  vessels,  &c.  All  other  tools  and  implements, 
four.thousand  pounds; 

In  all,  five.thousand  six.hundred  and  twenty.five  pounds. 

Which  plantation  ordinarily  may  produce,  as  aforesaid,  annoallj, 
in  muscovado  sugars,  eighty  hogsheads ;  in  molosses  twenty^ight 
hogsheads ;  both  which,  in  the  West.Indies,  at  the  medium  of  tha 
price  now  current,  will  yield  five-hundred  and  forty  pounds:  So 
that  ten  white  servants,  employed  as  aforesaid,  earn  five-hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  which  is  fifty  .four  pounds  a  head. 

The  English  clothes  and  provisions  such  ten  whites  and  fifty  blacks 
consume,  is,  one  witti  another,  forty  shillings  a  head,  and  amounts  im 
an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools,  and  necessary  supplies  of  a  planti* 
lion  from  England,  is  at  least  sixty  pounds. 

In  all,  an  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

So  that,  considering  the  ten  white  people  in  a  plantation  are  the 
sole  cause  of  that  consumption,  it  is  eighteen  pounds  each,  which  as 
I  said  before,  is  a  far  greater  consumption  on  the  native  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  nation,  than  labourers  at  home  make.  It 
•ugkt  io  be  considered  toa,  that^  inthig  balaace^  X  bare  not  computed 
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tfie  first  cost  of  the  material^  that  set  all  these  useful  labourers  at 
work,  nor  the  profit  has  arisen  to  nayigatlon,  nor  the  merchant^ad. 
Tenturer,  in  sending  thither  near  a  million  of  slaves,  whose  first  cost, 
to  the  planter,  has  been  eight  millions  of  pounds,  at  least,  and  took 
off  oar  manufacture  to  buy  them  in  Guinea,  about  forty  shillings  per 
bead,  which  amounts  to  two  millions ;  not  to  speak  in  this  place  nei. 
ther  of  the  rich  clothes,  houshold.stuff,  and  other  necessaries,  the 
masters  of  these  numerous  servants  consume  upon  themselves,  which, 
without  an  exact  account  or  scrutiny  into  every  particular,  must  sa. 
tisfy  the  most  prejudiced  person,  that  the  people  there,  both  for 
addition  of  wealth,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  better  em. 
ployed  than  those  which  remain  at  home. 

•  But  to  add  to  a  plantation,  as  aforesaid,  the  advantage  arising  by 
the  refining  sugar,  there  must  be  laid  out  in  the  refining-house, 
coppers,  and  all  other  necessary  materials,  at  least  three.hundred 
pounds.  There  must  be  ten  blacks,  and  no  whites,  if  the  boilers 
ean  refine,  which  is  easy  to  learn. 

The  manner  thus :  They  take  their  muscovado  sugars,  and  put  it 
into  refining-coppers  mixed  with  lime-water,  where,  as  it  boils  over  a 
gentle  fire,  much  scum  will  arise,  which  is  taken  off  constantly,  till 
it  becomes  a  sufficient  consistency,  for  mixing  it  with  the  whites  of 
eggs  well  beaten  up  ;  which  being  done,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  it  is 
then  boiled  to  a  proper  height,  for  refined  sugar,  and  turned  off  into 
csoolers,  and  thence  put  into  such  pots  with  their  drips,  as  was  said 
of  muscovadoes.  When  these  pots  have  stood  dripping  eight  or  ten 
days,  then  clay,  properly  tempered,  is  put  upon  the  pots,  which  ii 
renewed  as  occasion  requires ;  this  forces  down  the  molosses,  so  that 
in  seven  or  eight  weeks  these  sugars  so  improved  will  be  fit  for  casking. 
The  molosses,  thus  issuing  from  refined  sugar,  is  boiled  up  again, 
and,  operated  as  before,  produces  a  sugar  called  bastard  whites,  the 
last  molosses  being  only  fit  for  the  still. 

Note^  That  little  or  nothing  of  the  quantity  is  wasted  in  the  refin. 
log,  but  remains  in  the  sugar  molosses  or  liquor,  from  which  spirit  is 
produced. 

But  let  it  be  observed  too,  that  by  the  additional  stock  of  ten  blacks,, 
which  cost  two.hu ndred  pounds ;  house  and  necessaries  three.hun, 
dred  pounds;  necessary  provisions  for  ten  blacks  twenty  pounds; 
wear  and  tear  thirty  pounds ;  interest  for  the  first  cost  at  ten  pounds 
per  cent,  fifty  pounds :  in  all  an  hundred  pounds  per  ann.  a  planta. 
tion  is  near  doubled;  so  that  it  is  plainly  ihe  interest  of  the  nation, 
tiiat  all  sugars  should  be  meliorated  before  exportation ;  the  profit 
whereof  would  be  above  fifty  per  cent,  annually  to  the  nation,  more 
than  now  itis^  and  is  all  gained  by  the  Hollanders  and  Hambnrghers, 
who  refine  our  muscovado  sugar  in  their  countries  cheaper  by  the 
draw.back  upon  muscovadoes  than  we  can;  so  that  they  undersel  us 
in  all  foreign  markets  in  our  own  commodity,  most  of  the  sugar  spent 
in  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  being  refined ;  the  profit  of 
which  meliorating  as  well  as  the  navigation  being  lost  to  the  kingdotn : 
And  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suffer  wool  to  go  out  uumanufacturied  as 
muscovado  sugar.     But  more  of  this  when  I  come  to  propose  the 
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method  for  preserving  those  colonies,  and  thb  shall  likewise  suffice 
to  explain  the  nature  and  produce  of  a  sugar  plantatioiu 

Thus  it  app^rs  by  all  that  has  been  spoken,  of  a  sugar  plantatioDy 
that  the  first  cost,  besides  the  labour,  skill,  care,  and  industiy, 
amounts  to  fiTe.thousand,  six  Jiundred,  twenty^ye  pounds  ;  and  tint 
the  produce  thereof,  at  the  present  usual  price  current  of  sugar  amounts 
not  to  five-hundred  and  forty  pounds :  out  of  which  dednct  the  coiu 
Sitant  charge,  one.hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  yeariy 
talue  is  threeJiundredand  ninety  pounds,which  is  not  7  per  center 
his  money,  and  yet  this  neither  is  not  certain  to  arise.  The  makkig 
of  sugars,  and  fitting  them  for  market,  being  subject  to  many  con. 
tingencies  more  than  are  set  down  in  tiie  history  before-going;  for 
the  plants  in  the  ground  are  very  often  subject  to  be  devoured, 
wounded,  and  torn  by  ants,  or  undermined  and  destroyed  at  the 
roots  by  mugworms.  Too  much  rain,  or  too  much  drought,  in  mAa 
season,  is  a  certain  diminution  of  the  crop,  if  not  a  total  destructton 
of  the  plants ;  nay,  if  the  rains  come  too  late,  which  often  happens,  a 
whole  year's  planting  is  lost.  When  all  these  mischiefs  Are  escaped, 
and  the  canes  of  a  considerable  heighth,  then  are  they  Imble  to  h% 
twisted,  broke,  and  totally  spoiled  by  the  furious  hurricanes,  tlist 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  shake  the  vrboU 
islands,  not  only  do  the  crops  an  injury,  biit  sometimes  tumble  down 
and  level  their  mills,  workJiouses,  and  strongest  buildings;  but, 
escaping  all  these,  as  the  canes  ripen,  they  grow  more  and  more  com* 
bustible,  and  are  thereby  subject  to  the  malice  and  drunken  rages  of 
angry  and  desperate  runaway  negroes,  as  well  as  so  many  other  ac- 
cidents of  fire ;  the  fury  whereof,  when  once  got  into  a  field  of  canes, 
is  extremely  quick,  terrible,  and  scarcely  to  be  resisted  before  it  has 
destroyed  the  whole  parcel ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  full  per. 
fection  for  cutting,  and  the  planter's  expectation  as  ripe  as  they,  if 
unseasonable  rains  happen,  or  that  no  winds  blow,  then  do  they  all 
^rot  and  perish  in  the  ground.  The  slaves  and  servants  all  stand  idle, 
looking  upon  their  master's  decaying  fortune,  and  at  last  are  onlj 
employed  4n  clearing  the  ground  again  from  that  useless  rubbish,  in 
which  all  that  year's  hope  is  perished*  Not  to  mention  after  all  these 
mischiefs,  under  which  most  planters  have  many  times  smarted,  all 
those  accidents,  or  storms^  and  pirates  in  bringing  their  commodity  to 
.  market,  nor,  which  is  worst  of  all,  their  loss  by  breaking  customers, 
who  not  only  run  away  with  all  their  produce,  but  with  the  freight, 
factoridge,  and  customs,  which  have  been  paid  for  those  sugars  tibey 
were  trusted  with,  thereby  subjecting  the  industrious  planter  to  new 
and  unforeseen  debts  and  interest  for  them,  from  whence  he  expected 
the  reward  of  all  his  labour.  Nay,  besides  all  has  been  said,  sonie. 
times  diseases  amongst  slaves  and  cattle  will  in  a  very  short  time  sweep 
away  a  whole  year's  profit,  besides  the  constant  charge  of  recruitiog 
the  natural  decay  of  all  living  creatures. 

Cotton  is  a  commodity  of  great  value,  and  the  planting  of  it  of 
in%)ity  advantage  to  the  common-wealth,  because  we  have  it  thereby 
»ue  third  price  less  than  form^rly^  when  we  hnported  it  fromffirdgii 
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parts.  Its  uses  are  too  many  to  be  enumerated  in  the  short  method 
I  hare  proposed ;  let  it  soffiee  therefore  to  saj,  that  the  spinning, 
weaving,  and  working  it  into  fustians,  dimities,  and  many  other 
useful  stuffs,  besides  what  is  spent-in  candles,  employs  a  multitude  of 
liandS)  and  gains  the  nation  annually. 

The  manner  of  planting  it  is  thus :  A  hundred  acres  of  land« 
cleared,  and  kept  for  a  cotton.plantation,  require  fifty  hands,  whereof 
five  must  be  white  men^enrants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  militia,  otIier» 
wise  all  but  two  might  be  black  slaves. 

It  is  planted  in  rows  as  our  L9ndon  gardeners  set  their  damask 
roses,  to  make  money  of  them,  and  rises  to  much  about  the  same 
height  in  one  year ;  and  some  few  months  time  after  its  seeds  are 
put  into  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  wet  season,  when 
sngar  canes  are  planting ;  but  sometimes  it  begins  sooner,  or  lat^r, 
according  to  the  Judgment  of  the  experienced  overseer.  But  th« 
same  hands,  employed  in  sugar,  can  never  be  employed  in  planting 
and  gathering  cotton,  for,  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  little  bags  it  is  cx>n. 
tained  in  are  opening,  it  is  a  constant  labour  and  attendance  from 
morning  to  night  for  the  servants  to  go  to  and  again  in  tho^  intervals 
between  the  rows  it  is  planted  in,  to  take  them  at  a  critical  time, 
otherwise  it  immediately  damages. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  it  called  raveU  or  vine,  that  is  yellow  or 
white ;-  the  yellow  is  generally  esteemed  the  largest  staple. 

An  acre  of  ground  planted  therewith  may  produce  from  four« 
hundred  tp  two-hundred  pounds  weight,  according  as  it  hits ;  so  that 
a  hundred  acres,  well  looked  after,  may  produce  thirty. thousand 
pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  at  six^pence  a  pound,  as  it  may 
yield,  amounts  to  one-hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Ginger  is  an  useful  spice,  for  many  things,  and  in  several  cases  so 
answers  the  end  of  pepper,  that  it  is  observed  to  rise  and  fall  as  that 
does. 

It  is  planted  by  taking  small  pieces  from  the  great  races,  and 
placing  them  orderly  in  trenches  or  holes,  as  our  gardeners  plant 
pease,  and  it  is  done  in  tlie  same  seasons  that  they  plant  sugar  canes. 

An  acre  of  right  ground,  well  planted,  will  produce  two.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  ginger,  which,  by  its  bulk  in  English  tonnage,  is 
accounted  two  tons  at  least. 

A  hundred  acres  require  seventy-five  hands,  be  they  black  or 

white  servants ;  but  there  must,  by  the  laws,  always  be  a  sufficient 

number  of  white  men.serva^nts,  in  proportion  to  the  black  slaves, 

otherwise  all  blacks  would  serve,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the 

other. 

I  have  not  set  down  all  the  casualties  cotton  and  ginger  plantations 
are  subject  to,  for  fear  of  swelling  my  treatise  beyond  its  designed 
bulk ;  therefore  let  it  suffice  to  say,  they  are  subject  to  many,  tho* 
hot  the  same  casualties,  both  from  the  alteration  of  seasons  and  other 
matters,  as  sugars  are. 

Indico  is  more  produced  in  Jamaica,  than  in  any  other  colony,  by 
reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  Savanna  lands  there,  for  it  thrives 
best  in  light  sandy  ground^  such  as  those  Savanna'^  or  great  plains 
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be.  The  seed  of  it,  from  whence  it  is  raised,  is  yellow,  and  ronnd, 
ilomething  less  than  a  fitch  or  tare;  the  ground  being  made  light  by 
houghing,  trenches  are  made  therein,  like  those  our  gardeners  pre- 
pare for  pease,  in  which  the  seed  is  put  about  March,  which  grofrs 
ripe  in  eight  weeks  time,  and  in  fresh  broken  ground  will  spire  hp 
about  three  feet  high,  but  in  others  not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
The  stalk  is  full  of  leaTes  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  will,  from  itk 
first  sowing,  yield  nine  crops  in  one  year ;  when  it  is  ripe,  they  cut 
it,  and  in  proportionable  fats  steep  it  twenty.four  hours;  then  thej 
clear  it  from  the  first  water,  and  put  it  into  proper  cisterns,  where 
it  is  carefully  beaten,  and  then  is  permitted  to  settle  about  eighteen 
hours.  In  tiiese  cisterns  are  several  taps  which  let  the  clear  water 
run  out,  and  the  thick  is  put  into  linnen.bags  of  about  three  feet 
long,  and  half  a  foot  wide,  made  commonly  -of  Ozenbrig  clothj 
which  being  hanged  up,  all  the  liquid  part  drips  away.  When  it 
will  drip  no  longer,  it  is  put  into  wooden  boxes,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep :  These 
boxes  they  place  in  the  sun  till  it  grows  too  hot,  and  then  take  them 
in  till  the  extreme  heat  is  over,  continuing  thus  to'  do  till  it  is  suf. 
ficiently  dry.  In  land  that  proves  proper  for  indico,  the  labour  of 
one  hand  in  a  year's  time  may  produce  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  may  amount  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per  • 
annum  to  the  planter,  if  no  accident  happens :  For  indico,  aS  well 
as  all  other  commodities  of  those  parts,  is  subject  to  many;  those 
most  common  to  it  are  blasting  and  worms,  to  which  it  is  very 
subject. 

Cocoa  is  now  no  longer  a  commodity  to  be  regarded  in  our  colOi. 

nies,  though  at  first ^  it  was  the  principal  invitation  to  the  peopling 

Jamaica.     For  those  walks  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  there, 

when  we  conquered  it,   produced  such  prodigious  profit  with   little 

trouble,  that  Sir  Thomas  Muddiford  and  several  others  set  up  their 

Tests  to  grow  wealthy  therein,  and  fell  to  planting  much  of  it,  which 

'  the  Spanish  slaves,   who  remained  in   the  island,   always  foretold 

would  never  thrive,  and  so  it  happened ;  for,  though  it  promised  fair, 

and  throve  finely  for  five  or  six  years,  yet  still,  at  that  age,  when 

so  long  hopes  and  care  had  been   wasted  about  it,  withered,  and 

died  away,  by  some  unaccountable  cause;    though  they  impute  it  to 

a  black  worm,  or  grub,  which  they  find  clinging  to  its  root.     The 

manner  of  planting  it  is  in  order  like  our  cherry  gardens,  which 

tree,  when  grown  up,  it  much  resembles.     It  delights  in  shade,  so 

that,  by  every  tree,  they  place  one  of  plantain,  which  produces  a 

fruit  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  their  negroes.    They,  by  houghing 

and  weeding,  keep  their  cocoa  walks  clear  from  grass  continually, 

and  it  begins  to  bear  at  three,  four,  or  five  years  old,  and,  did  it  not 

almost  constantly  die  before,  would  come  to  perfection  in  fifteen 

years  growth,  and  last  till  thirty,  thereby  becoming  the  most  prou 

fitable  tree   in  the  world,   there   having   been  above  two.hundred 

pounds  sterling  made  in  one  year  of  an  acre  of  it.     But,  the  old 

trees  planted  by  the  Spaniards  being  gone  by  age,  and  few   new 

thrlfwgy  as  the  Spanish  negroes  foretold,  little  or  none  now  is  prew 
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ddced  worthjr  the  care  and  pains  in  pjanting  and  expecting  it.  Tho^e 
•layes  give  a  superstitious  reason  for  its  not  thriving,  many  religious 
rights  being  performed  at  its  planting  by  the  Spaniards,  which  their 
slaves  were  not  permitted  to  see.  But  it  is  probable,  that  wary 
nation,  as  they  remoTed  the  art  of  making  cochineal,  and  curing  Te. 
nelloes,  into  their  inland  provinces,  which  were  the  commodities  of 
those  islands  in  the  Indians'  time,  and  forbad  the  opening  of  any 
mines  in  them,  for  fear  some  maritime  nation  might  tiiereby  be  in. 
▼ited  to  the  conquering  them,  so  they  might  likewise  in  their  trans. 
planting  cocoa  from  the  Caracus  and  Guatemala  conceal  wilfully 
some  secret  in  its  planting  from  their  slaves,  lest  it  might  teach  them 
to  set  up  for  themselves,  by  being  able  to  produce  a  commodity  of  such 
excellent  use  for  the  support  of  man's  life,  with  which  alone  and  water, 
some  persons  have  been  necessitated  to  live  ten  week»  together, 
"without  finding  the  least  diminution  of  either  health  or  strength. 
But,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  yet  this  shall  suffice  for  the 
history  of  cocoa,  with  this  addition  only,  that  it  grows  on  the  trees  in 
hags  or  cods  of  greenish,  red,  or  yellow  colours,  every  cod  having 
in  it  three,  four,  or  five  kernels,  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  small 
chesnuts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  pleasant  re. 
freshing  white  substance,  about  the  consistence  of  the  pulp  of  a 
roasted  apple,  moderately  sharp  and  sweet,  from  which,  when  ripe, 
its  nuts  are  separated,  and,  by  drying,  cured. 

Hemento  is  another  natural  production  of  those  islands,  but  prin. 
cipally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  many  call  it  Jamaica  pepper,  from 
the  place  and  figure  of  it.  The  trees  that  bear  it  are  generally  very 
tall  and  spreading,  so  that  the  trouble  of  climbing  them,  to  gather 
it,  would  make  it  incredibly  dear,  and  those,  that  be  left  generally 
growing  in  the  island,  mountains  and  woods,  which  are  not  taken 
up  for  planting,  but  remain  in  the  king's  hands.  Their  way  is  to 
go  with  their  slaves  into  the  woods,  where  it  is  plenty,  and,  cutting 
down  the  trees,  pick  it  off  from  the  branches,  so  that  no  Piemento 
comes  into  Europe  twice  from  one  tree :  and,  it  happening  often  to 
miss  for  two  or  three  years  together,  what  it  produces  at  present 
must  be  accounted  an  accidental  benefit  to  the  planters,  rather  than 
any  thing  to  be  relied  on  as  a  national  advantage,  or  constant  en., 
couragement. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  lignum  vitae,  or  guaiacum,  of  red  wood, 
and  several  sorts  of  other  trees,  which  come  thence,  for,  the  more 
comes,  the  less  remains,  and  the  time  required  for  the  growing  of 
those  hard  woods,  in  the  room  of  those  cut  down,  is,  in  human 
reason,  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  proposing  to  plant  them 
would  be  rather  a  proof  of  madness,  than  foresight;  it  being  ob. 
servable,  that  in  those  spreading  woods,. where  never  ax  was  handled 
for  cutting  them  down,  nor  carriage  came  to  remove  them,  nor  fire  to 
hum  them,  there  cannot  be  found  one  dotard  or  perishing  tree  of 
any  useful  kind,  if  of  any  at  all. 

To  make  and  manage  a  Virginia  or  Mary.land  plantation  for  to- 
bacco, every  hand  employed  therein  must  be  furnished  with  an  ax, 
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a  saw,  and  other  instnunents  for  felling  timber,  and  grabUng  up  iti 
roots. 

When  the  ground  is  cleared  of  trees,  and  rubbish,  then  it  is  broke 
up  with  houghs,  and  afterwards  with  those,  and  spades,  broog^ 
into  little  hillocks,  like  those  moles  turn  up,  into  eyeiy  oneof  wUi^ 
is  placed  one  plant,  so  that  they  grow  about  three,  four,  and  fire  feet 
asunder. 

The  tobacco  plants  are  raised  from  its  seed  sowed  in  nurseries  cf 
hot-beds,  skilfully  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  months  of  Jamu 
ary ,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  are  drawn  thence  and  planted 
in  Ihe  prepared  little  hills  in  die  months  of  May  and  June,  and  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  July  or  August  following.  But,  all  tlie 
while  from  its  planting,  it  is  carefully  to  .be  watched,  and  ereij 
plant,  that  is  perceiTed  to  be  dying,  must  be  taken  away,  and  a  fresk 
one  set  in  the  hill,  from  whence  the  dead  or  dying  plant  was  re* 
moved. 

Tobacco  plants  are  very  subject  to  be  undermined,  eaten,  andde. 
ttroyed,  by  a  grub  or  worm  that  breeds  about  its  root,  which  soIiib« 
times,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  of  tlie  most  ingenious  planter, 
will  destroy  its  whole  crop,  nor  do  they  escape  some  mischief  from  it; 
so  that  a  tobacco  plantation  from  January,  that  they  sow  the  seed, 
till  August,  that  they  cut  it,  is  a  continual  care  and  field  labour,  in 
sowing,  planting,  houghing,  weeding,  worming,  succouring,  and  re- 
newing ;  it  has  several  accidents  attending  it,  till  it  be  cut  and 
carried  into  the  curing.house,  where  it  is  hanged  plant  by  plant  at 
an  equal  distance  till  it  become  powder-dry ;  at  which  time  of  the 
year  that  country  is  subject  to  great  fogs'  and  mists,  which  makes  it 
become  waxy,  and,  if  it  rises  again,  then  it  is  fully  cured,  and  be« 
comes  fit  to  be  casked.  All  sweet-scented  requires  about  three  weeks 
time,  and  Oroonoko  about  six  weeks  time;  and,  in  about  three 
weeks  more  after  its  casking,  it  shews  itself  whether  it  be  well  cured 
or  no :  For,  tho'  the  experienced  planter  knows  certainly  whether 
his  tobacco  be  well  or  ill  cured,  the  purchaser  cannot,  and  may  he 
wronged,  if  he  buys  it  in  less  than  three  weeks  time  after  its  casking; 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  perfectly  dried,  it  will  certainly  rot,  perish, 
and  become  good  for  nothing :  So  that  not  only  the  prime  cost,  bat 
the  freight  home  may  be  lost.  And  this  the  necessities  of  the  planter 
sometimes  only  occasion,  for,  by  making  too  much  haste  not  to  lose 
his  market,  many  times  the  whole  year's  labour  and  expectation  is 
totally  lost ;  and  the  care  tlierein  is  very  great,  for  there  is  not  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  put  on  board  the  ship  that  is  well  cured,  buthaspass. 
ed  at  least  six  and  thirty  times  through  the  hand  of  tiie  planter  or 
labourer.  They  ship  it  out  from  the  month  of  October  till  April  fol- 
lowing; the  annual  exportation^  from  all  the  tobacco  colonies,  being 
an  hundred  and  forty  tiiousand  hogsheads,  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  to  a  hogshead. 

The  plantations  are  generally  made  into  small  parcels,  not  above 
eight  or  ten  hands  at  a  place,  being  the  most  beneficial  and  true  way, 
both  for  making  the  tobacco,  and  raising  provbions  for  them,  and  tba 
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enriiig^hoiise  must  not  be  at  a  distance  from  the  grotuids  inhere  the 
tobacco  grows. 

The  price  of  erery  pound  weight  of  tobacco,  imported  into  tha 
smdon  before  we  planted  it,  was  from  about  four  shillings  to 
sixteen  shillings  ia  pound,  and  now  the  best  Virginia  is  not  aboye 
BeTen-pence  to  the  merchant,  of  which  the  king  has  fiye*pence. 

Two  thirds  of  Hie  tobacco  brought  from  those  colonies  is  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  which  at  about  three  pounds  the  hogshead 
(-which  is  the  least  the  nation  gets  by  it)  amounts  to  above  two-hun. 
dred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  shipping  it  em* 
ploys.  I 

It  is  not  so  little  as  a  million  the  kingdom  saves  yearly,  by  our 
planting  tobacco ;  so  that,  reckoning  the  white  people  in  our  tobacco 
colonies  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  they, 
one  widi  another,  are  each  of  them  twelve  pounds  a  year  profit  to 
the  nation.  t 

There  are,  in  those  colonies,  by  a  probable  computation,  about 
6ix.hundred  thousand  Negroes  and  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  would  be  more,  could  they  readily  get  Negroes  from 
^  Guinea ;  every  one  of  which  consumes  yearly  two  hilling.houghs, 
»two  weeding.hougbs,  two  grubbing-houghs,  besides  axes,  sawS; 
-wimbles,  nails,  and  other  iron.tools  lind  materials,  consumed  in 
building  and  other  uses,  to  the  value  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  aiid 
twenty  .thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  only  iron.work. 

The  deaths,  guns,  cordage,  anchors,  sails,  and  materials  for 
shipping,  besides  beds,  and  other  housholdi^ods  consumed  and  used 
by  them,  are  infinite;  nor  is  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  kingdom 
sufficiently  to  be  explained.  Therefore,  let  it  suffice,  in  one 
word,  to  say,  that  the  produce  and  consumption,  with  the  ship. 
ping  they  give  employment  to,  is  of  an  infinite  deal  more  benefit 
to  the  wealth,  honour,^  and  strength  of  the  nation,  than  four 
times  the  same  number  of  hands  the  best  employed  at  home 
can  be. 

And  thus  much  more  I  shall. say  for  the  colonies.  As  they  are, 
to  the  nation,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  hands  employed,  and 
the  best  trade  we  have,  both  to  the  consuming  the  woollen.manu, 
factory  of  England,  and  the  encouraging  of  ni^vigation ;  so  those, 
that  go  thither  as  servants,  if  they  are  industrious,  and  just  to  their 
masters,  they  live  much  easier  than  in  England,  and  much  more  likely 
to  get  estates ;  of  which  there  are  many  precedents ;  and  also  they 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  many  men  (whose  misfortunes  have  forced 
them  to  -leave  their  own  country)  who,  by  their  carrying  thither 
the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked  fortunes,  have  recovered  their  lost 
estate,  and  very  much  conduced  to  that  increase  of  wealth  to  this 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  shipping,  which  are  the  only  true 
bulwarks  of  this  nation. 

That  the  courteous  reader  may  readily  see  the  benefit  to  England, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  colonies  are,  I  have  here  made,  in  the 
nature  of  a  table,  what  fifty  negroes,  with  some  few  white  hands 
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(which  are  rather  for  securify  than  otherwise)  can  make ;  wbat 
tonnage ;  what  value  it  produces  in  England ;  what  custom  it  pays 
to  his  majesty.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  all  they  produce  is 
clear  gains  to  England  (except  some  llnnen,  wines,  and  brandy, 
which  are  brought  from  foreign  markets :)  The  rest  is  either  freight, 
custpm,  charges  'of  merchandise,  apparel,  and  necessaries  for  tlie 
plantations,  or  in  cash,  which  either  serves  to  support  the  planters, 
when  in  England,  or  is  laid  out  in  purchasing  lands  ;  beskles  this, 
the  employing  of  such  a  vast  number  of  shipping  and  seamen,  tk 
benefit  of  which  is  well  known  to  every  Englishman.  And,  since 
the  plantations  have  been  brought  to  this  perfection,  the  consumptioa 
of  England  saves  at  least  two  thirds,  by  the  abatement  of  the  price 
those  commodities  bore  before  they  made  them;  for  which  they 
never  draw  from  England  gold,  or  silver;  but,  ^on  the  coa. 
trary,  by  exportation  of  what  is  there  made,  over  and  abere,  eim 
consumption  does  either  occasion  the  inriching  of  Elngland,  by  monies 
brought  from  foreign  parts  for  the  sales  of  their  goods,  or  by 
bartering  for  other  goods,  which  must  have  been  purchased  by  monies, 
or  we  must  have  been  without  them.  By  the  hands  employed  ia 
those  colonies,  foreign  commodities  became  native,  to  the  great  iib 
riching  of  England,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  lessening  the  riches  and 
atren^  of  all  other  European  nations,  that  produce  the  like  ceMv 
modities. 
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CHAP.  III. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  managing 

plantations,  is  demonstrated,  beyond  all  scruple,  that  those  hands, 

employed  in  our  colonies  are,  for  their  number,  the  moat  profitdife 

subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  well  to  the  ends  of  consnmption  aad 

delight,  as  for  increasing  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the  nafipg. 

These  apparent  truths  being  once  known  to,  and  generally  allowed 

of  by  our  nobility  and  gentry,  it-i3  senseless  to  unagine  there  coild 

be  one  man  amongst  all  our  legislators,  that  should  be  so  malidom  to 

the  kingdom,  as  to  desire,  or  endeavour,  the  discoaragement,  modi 

less  ruin  of  such  useful  subjects,  SiS  the  planters  are.  But,  formit 

of  experience  in,  or  intelligence  of  their  manner  of  liying,  and  ca* 

ploying  themselves  in  plantations,  the  best-meaning  and  most  uprigii 

patriots  and  lovers  of  their  country,  by  wrong  application  of  that  rl^ 

maxim, '  People  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,'  may  be  most  apt  to  staff 

restraints,  impositions,  and  severities  on  their  trade  and  negotiatfioO) 

to  their  present  discouragement  and  future  ruin.   Which,  haviiu;,  ia 

some  degree,  happened  already,  is  the  only  cause  I  have  used  my  es* 

deavours  for  clearing  those  general  mistakes,  and  for  laying  oown 

some  few  useful  rules  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  them  all) 

but  especially  the  sugar-plantations,  in  whose  happiness,  I,  being 

most  at  present  concerned,  think  myself  most  obliged  to  be  serrice. 

able  to  my  power,  as  well  as  to  clear  my  reputation  ;  whith,  amoogst 

other  well-meaning  gentlemen,  is  reflected  on,  for  designing  a  com. 

mon  factory  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  their  producf,  and  a  joint 

stock  of  monies  to  supply,  at  common  interest,  every  industrious 

planter's  wants,  till  his  goods  could  be  sold ;  which,  when  rightly 

understood,  must  force  forgiveness,  if  not  applause,  from  the  most 

partial  opposer  of  the  design. 

The  better  to  clear  which  points,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate,  that  the 
discouragements,  the  sugar-plantations  lie  under,  have,  for  three 
years  last  past,  furnished  matter  of  complaint  to  all  persons  concern- 
ed in  that  commodity,  as  well  planter  as  merchant,  as  it  is  evident  by 
the  solemn  addresses,  which  were  made  to  the  court  on  that  subjpct 
since  the  passing  the  act  which  lays  an  additional  duty  upon  sugar. 

The  decay  of  those  colonies  being  granted  by  all  parties  concerned 
in  that  advantageous  negotiation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  certain  of 
the  cause,  before  proper  remedies  can  be  found  out,  much  less  ap- 
plied to  that  increasing  distemper. 

For,  though,  in  gross,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  additional 
duty  occasioned  the  mischief,  yet  those,  who  contrived  that  reveane 
for  the  crown,  did  not  intend  the  burden  thereof  should  have  fallea 
on  the  planter  or  merchant,  but  on  the  consumptioner ;  which  then 
bad  not  been  the  least  inconvenience  or  discouragment,  either  to 
planting  or  trade,  and,  consequently,  a  more  equal  and  less  mis- 
chievous tax  could  not  have  been  laid  upon  the  nation. 

But  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  act,  compared  with  that  since,  aad 
the  general  fall  of  plantations,  demonstrates,  beyond  contradiction  or 
dispute,  that  the  whole  burden  falls  on  the  most  industrious^  most 
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useful,  and  best  employed  people,  for  their  numbers,  that  can  be 
found  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  are  those  of  the  sugar. 
colonies  ',  besides  the  inequality  of  the  thing,  that  sixty.thousand  in. 
ctustrious  people,  which,  the  parliament  intended,  should  pay  nothing, 
anre,  by  accident,  made  to  bear  an  imposition  designed  to  be  laid  on 
the  Toluntary  consumption  of  eight  millions. 

That  the  matter  of  fact  is  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  par* 
fial  and  interested,  against  what  has  been  proposed  for  the  common 
flUstory ;  though  the  natural  aTersion,  most  men  have  to  new  inren* 
tion,  joined  with  the  private  interest  of  some  few  men  who  are  factors 
mt  liome,  laziness  of  thought  in  some,  and  weakness  of  understanding 
in  others,  will,  I  am  sensible,  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
^Mablish  the  most  compendious  and  proper  remedy  for  that  lingering 
distemper. 

But  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  what  was  then  prescribed  car* 
lied  along  with  itself  evident  proofs  of  its  innocency  and  well.mean. 
ing;  since  nothing  therein  could  possibly  take  effect,  until  every  sugar 
colony  in  America  had,  in  their  general  assemblies,  considered  and 
approved  every  part  of  it. 

For,  without  the  sanction  and  laws  of  every  several  and  individual 
Colony,  by  their  acts  of  assembly,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the 
proposal  was  utterly  inconsistent  and  unpracticable,  as  those,  who 
will  give  themselves  leave  to  examine  it,  will  undeniably  find. 

So  that,  if  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  colonies  ^emselves  are 
proper  judges  of  what  they  suffer,  want,  and  would  have,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  their  minds  must  best  appear  in  general  asssemblies. 

From  whence  it  consequently  follows,  that,  though  the  proposition 
nig^t  not  be  practicable,  by  reason  of  the  many  different  interests  it 
was  to  unite,  jet  that  the  proposers  were  innocent,  and  sacrificed 
their  labour,  expences,  and  time,  with  a  laudable  intention* 

To  leave,  therefore,  that  matter  ia  the  state  it  is,  I  will  proceed  to 
obviate  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the  present  discouragements 
those  colonies  lie  under;  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  general 
heads. 

1.  That,  which  is  necessary  to  the  beginning,  increase,  and  sup. 
port  of  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might. 

2.  That  what  they  produce  by  planting  is  forced  to  be  sold  at  roar. 
ket  much  cheaper  than  can  be  afforded,  to  the  nation's  loss,  as  well 
as  theirs. 

3.  That  what  they  produce  is  carried  to  foreign  markets  at  amuch 
greater  charge,  than  they  might  carry  it  for. 

To  make  it  evident,  that  what  they  want  to  begin,  increase,  and 
support  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might,  { 
must  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  from  what  has  been  said  concern. 
ing  a  sugar.plantation,  that  the  main  support  of  that,  as  well  as  all 
other  wealth,  is  labourers  :  That  these  labourers,  in  plantations,  are 
either^  white  servants,  or  black  slaves ;  That  the  white  servants  are 
either  such  as  are  hired  for  wages,  or  assigned  for  a  term  of  years. 
Now,  if  it  appears,  that,  in  the  present  method,  all  these  several 
iiorts  of  labourers  come  to  the  planter,  one  third  dearer  than 
ihey  need,^  then  it  must  follow,  that  there  is  a  bufden  on  that 
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employment,  as  heavy,  as  if  above  thirty  per  cent,  wei^  laid/ by  irty 
of  tax,  upoa  their  whole  industry. 

That  the  case  of  most  planters  is  this,  as  well  in  white  serrants  is 
slaves,  and  also  in  most  of  the  tools,  and  necessaries,  for  managmg  t 
plantation,  is  too  much  felt,  to  be  doubted  by  all  that  are  cmicerMd 
in  that  trade,  or  are  experienced  in  planting.  ,  But,  to  make  it  cktrto 
others,  I  must  beg  them  to  consider,  that  few  men  leave  Hieir  nttiTe 
country  willingly,  who  have  enough  conveniently  to  support  thou 
selves  in  it,  except  carried  away  by  ambition,  or  immoderate  avam^ 
two  passions  little  known,  or  practised  in  America, 

That  therefore  those  who  generally  go  thither  comply  with  sons 
urgent  pressure  in  their  fortunes  or  circumstances  at  home;  so  that,  let 
.them  carry  with  them  lis  good  understandings  or  strong  genius's  and 
inclinations  to  planting,  as  is  possible,  yet  they  must  not  hiype  to 
reap, -unless  they  sow ;  and  wheat,  or  any  other  sort  of  grain,  isnott 
more  necessary  seed  for  its  own  species,  than  wealth  is  seed  towetUu 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  that  purpose,  which  says,  'He,  tibt 
will  bring  the  Indies  home,  must  carry  the  Indies  thither.'  It  wili 
not  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  general  causes  of  their  first  thrir. 
ing,  that  the  unexperienced  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of  tfa^  con. 
veniences,  and  inconveniences,  have  attended  diose  places,  by  the 
many  changes  have  happened  in  the  government,  and  laws,  of  Hoi 
kingdom,  since  the  b^inning  of  the  late  civil  wars. 

To  do  which,  we  will  make  a  short  reflexion  on  the  unaccountd)le 
negligence,  or  rather  stupidity  of  this  nation,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  could  contentedly  sit  still  and  see  the  Spaniards  rifle, 
plunder,  and  bring  home,  undisturbed,  all  the  wealth  of  that  golden 
world  ;  and  to  suffer  them  with  forts  and  castles  to  shut  up  the  doors 
and  entrances  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of  America,  having  not  the 
least  title,  or  pretence  of  right,  beyond  any  other  nation,  except  that 
of  being,  by  accident,  the  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  it,  where 
the  unprecedented  cruelties,  exorbitances,  and  barbarities,  their  own 
histories  witness,  they  practised  on  a  poor,  naked,  and  innocent 
people,  which  inhabited  the  islands,  as  well  as  upon  those  truly  dvi. 
lised  and  mighty  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  called  to  all' mankind 
for  succour  and  relief  against  their  outrageous  avarice  and  horrid 
massacres.  Therefore,  for  a  nation,  situated  like  ours  for  trade  and 
navigation,  being,  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  eastern 
neighbour  to  that  western  world,  to  sit  still,  and  look  ufK>n  all  this, 
without  either  envy,  or  pity,  must,  I  say,  remain  a  lasting  mark  of 
the  insensibility  of  those  times,  and  the  little  knowledge  our  forefiu 
thers  had  of  the  true  interest  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  their  own 
country  in  particTular. 

Nor  did  we  awake  from  this  lethargy,  and  wonderful  dosing,  by 
any  prudent  foresight,  or  formed  counsel  and  design,  but  slept  on, 
until  the  ambitious  Spaniard,  by  that  inexhaustible  spring  of  treasure, 
had  corrupted  most  of  the  courts  and  senates  of  Europe,  and' had  set 
on  fire,  by  civil  broils  and  discords,  all  our  neighbour  nations,  or  had 
subdued  them  to  his  yoke,  contriving  too,  to  make  us  wear  his  ohaiD% 
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and  bear  a  share  id  the  triumph  of  uniTersal  monarchy,  not  only- 
projected,  but  near  accomplished,  when  Queen  Elisabeth  came  to  th« 
€rown,  as  all  historians  of  those  times  do  plainly  make  appear.  And 
to  the  divided  interests  of  Philip  the  Secoud,  and  Queen  Elisabeth, 
in  personal  more  than  national  concerns,  we  do  owe  that  start  of 
Iter's,  in  letting  loose  upon  him,  and  encouraging  those  daring  ad. 
venturers,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Rawleigh,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  many 
other  braves  that  age  produced;  who,  by  their  privateering  and 
bold  undertaking,  like  tiiose  the  Buccaneers  practise,  now  opened 
the  way  to  our  discoveries,  and.  succeeding  settlements  in  America ; 
ifhich,  since,  as  it  were  by  chance,  occasioned  only  by  the  neces. 
sities  of  many,  wrought  upon  by  the  example,  wisdom,  and  success 
of  some  few  particulars,  without  any  formed  design,  help,  or  as. 
ftistance  from  our  state-councils,  or  legislators,  in  less  than  one  cen« 
tury,  hath  throve  so  well,  that  they  are  become  the  example,  and 
^nry,  and  might  be  the  terror  of  all  our  neighbour  maritime  nations  ; 
and  do  undoubtedly  maintain  above  half  that  vast  quantity  of  ship. 
ping  we  employ  in '  foreign  trade  ;  so  that  it  can  be  from  no  other 
cause,  but  want  of  information,  that  many  of  our  laws,  as  well  as 
court-maxims  and  practices,  run  opposite  lo  their  encouragement, 
protection,  and  increase. 

The  beginning  of  our  American  settlements  was  made  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  by  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  who  undertook  the  planting  of  Virginia,  and  first  brought 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  England ;  but  that,  nor  any  other  colony 
of  ours  in  the  West.Indies,  did  promise  much  success,  either  to  the 
nation,  or  undertakers,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First, 
whose  peace  with  the  crown  of  Spain  restrained  those  bold  privateers, 
who  before,  by  harrassing  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  mastering  their 
irich  ships  of  plate,  had  become  very  wealthy,  as  well  as  numerous* 
But,  much  against  the  will  of  most  of  them,  but  principally  of  such 
^ho  had  not  suf&ciently  made  their  fortunes,  this  peace  obliged  them 
to  change  the  prospect  of  their  future  conduct  from  rapine  and  spoil 
to  trade  and  planting ;  so  that,  in  a  Tery  short  time,  a  considerable 
settlement  was  made  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  to  the  great 
increase  of  good  shipping  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a  general 
notion  of  having  enough  profitable  lands  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
for  nothing,  so  infected  the  whole  kingdom,  that  not  only  the  neces^i. 
]iltous  and  loose  part  of  the  nation  flocked  thither,  but  many  non. 
conformists  did  soUicit  his  majesty  for  leave  to  make  a  settlement  to. 
gather  under  privileges  and  liberties,  both  in  civil  and  church 
matters,  by  a  constitution  of  their  own.  This  combination  King 
James  prudently .  consented  to,  and  confirmed  by  his  letters  patent, 
wisely  foreseeing,  that,  tho'  a  species  of  a  common.wealth  was  thereby 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  yet  the  dependence  thereof  must  ba 
upon  t}ie  crown  for  protection,  and  consequently  that  part  of  his 
subjects,  then  called  Puritans,  would  not  be  totally  lost  to  the  na. 
tion,  as  they  must  be,  if  driven  for  ever  to  remain  in  foreign  coun. 
tries.  Thus  began  that  numerous  colony  in  New.England,  where, 
under  frugal  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions,  they  live,  without 
applying  themselves  to  planting  any  tobacco,  or  other  American  com. 
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modities,  except  for  their  own  priTate  use.  But  by  tillage,  ptstare, 
fishing,  manufactures,  and  trade,  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
imitate  Old  England,  and  did  formerly  much,  and  in  some  degree' 
do  now,  supply  the  other  colonies  with  prorisions  in  exchugs 
for  their  commodities,  as,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  which  they  carried 
to  foreign  markets,  how  conveniently  for  the  nation's  interest  I 
shall  not  determine,  being  no  enemy  to  any  kind  of  honest  industij,' 
But  this  cannot  chuse  but  be  allowed,  that,  if  any  hands  in  the  u.' 
dies  be  wrong  employed  for  domestick  interest,  it  must  be  theiriy 
and  those  other  colonies,  which  settle  with  no  other  prospect 
than  the  like  way  of  liying.  Therefore,  if  any,  such  only  shodd 
be  neglected,  and  discoun^;ied,  who  pursue  a  method  that  rifib 
our  native  kingdom,  and  threatens,  In  time,  a  total  independency 
thereupon. 

But,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  our  tobacco  colonies,  much  less  is  it 
to  be  feared  from  our  sugar  plantations,  except,  by  gross  mistikei 
at  home,  we  at  last  force  them  to  part  with  their  black  slaves  to- 
the  Spaniards,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sole  planting  of  pro. 
visidhs,  and  firing  upon  their  estates ;  which,  should  it  happen, 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  our  navigation,  and  consequentlj 
to  the  rents,  that  the  kingdom  ever  received,  since  it  was  a  tradk^ 
nation. 

This  digression,  I  hope,  may  be  pardoned^  since  it  expliins  f 
little  the  difference  of  our  national  interest  in  the'  several  sorts 'of 
American  colonies. 

Nor  would  I  be  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant,  to  think,  that  no  kind 
of  colonies  can  empty,  and  consequently  ruin,  the  nation:  No* 
there  is  a  natural  boundary  to  all  worldly  matters ;  and  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  truly  to  distinguish  the  depending  and  pro. 
fitable,  from  the  detached  and  undermining  colonies,  and  rightly  applj 
lenitives  and  corrosives  accordingly. 

To  return  therefore  to  those  within  the  tropfcks,  which  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  making  sugar.  The  beginning  of  their  settlement 
was  without  the  least  prospect  of  succeeding  in  that  commodity,  tiio 
art  of  making  which,  as  I  said  before,  being,  by  mere  accident, 
gained  in  Barbadoes  by  a  Hollander,  something  more  than  half  t 
century  since :  And,  as  it  was  the  happiness  of  those  islands  to 
learn  it  from  a  Dutchman,  so  the  first  and  main  supporters  of  them 
in  their  progress,  to  that  perfection  they  are  arrived  to^  exceeding 
all  the  nations  in  the  world,  is  principally  owing  to  that  nation, 
who,  being  eternal  prolcrs  about,  find  searchers  for  moderate  gains 
by  trade,  did  give  credit  to  those  islanders,  as  well  as  they  did  the 
Portuguese  in  Brasil,  for  black  slaves,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  planting,  taking,  as  their  crops  throve,  the  si:^r  they  made. 
Thus  with  light,  but  sure,  gains  to  themselves,  they  nourished  the 
industrious,  and  consequently  improving  planters,  both  before, 
and  during,  the  civil  wars  in  these  islands ;  the  fame  of  whose  good 
fortune  being  spread  at  home,  many  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  had 
unfortunately  followed  the  royal  interest,  conveighed  the  remains  of 
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their  shipwrecked  fortunes  thither;  amongst  which  Colonel  Henry 
Walldrond's  father,  with  himself,  and  others  his  relations  of  that 
famUj^  were  not  inconsiderable,  either  for  quality,  industry,  or 
parts ;  so  that,  by  them,  and  many  undone  cavaliers  who  followed 
iheir  example,  new  improTements  and  experiments  were  daily  added 
to  the  art  of  planting,  making,  and  refining  sugar,  which  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  Dutch,  till  Sir  George  Askew,  with  a  squadron 
of  ships,  reraoTed  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham  from  governing 
there,  for  his  exiled  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  reduced  the 
island  to  the  States  obedience :  Soon  after  which  the  Dutch  war  hap. 
pening,  all  further  trade  with  that  nation  ceased,  by  whose  help,  they 
being  then  strong  enough  to  subsist  of  themselves,  their  future  deal. 
in^  returned  to  its  proper  center,  which  was  trading  with  their  na* 
tive  country ;  since  which  time  that  island,  which  contains  but 

acres,  and  not  more  than  fife  and  twenty  thousand  white 
iahabitants,  has  produced,  in  commodities,  above  thirty  millions 
sterling,  and  paid  in  duties  to  support  the  government,  at  a  modest 
computation,  above  three  fourths  of  a  million,  which  will  seem  in* 
credible  to  those  that  have  not  employed  thoughts  on  it. 

I  have  rather  mentioned  Colonel  Walldrond  for  one  instance  of 
SQch  as  our  civil  war  drove  abroad,  because,  in  his  particular  case 
und  sufiferings,  great  inferences  may  be  made  for  explaining  the 
many  inconveniences  those  colonies  are  now  subject' to,  as  well  as 
because  he  has  been  one  who  did  endeavour  to  obviate  the  mischief, 
Attended  the  act  for  additional  duty  upon  sugar,  and  was  most  zea. 
Ions  in  his  applications  at  court  for  relief  to  his  fellow  planters, 
even  whilst  he  struggled  under  such  severe  oppressions  of  power  as 
might  have  reduced  to  despair  the  greatest  courage.  And  to  him, 
and  his  continual  endeavours  for  their  benefit,  all  the  planters  in  tho 
Indies  owe  their  thanks  at  least ;  for  he  not  only  made  the  court  sensible 
of  thegreat  mistake  they  lay  under,  botli.by  the  layingand  unjust  manner 
of  collecting  that  additional  duty,  which,  at  least,  will  prove  a  cau. 
tion  to  future  councils,  for  their  conduct  in  a  like  case,  but  was  at 
great  labour  and  charge,  in  conjunction  with  myself,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, intelligent  persoi^s  in  that  affair,  to  invent,  if  possible,  a 
proper  remedy  for  their  languishing  condition ;  which  can  never  be 
but  by  some  such  way,  as  may  furnish  them  with  sufficient  money, 
and  credit,  on  their  industry  and  commodities,  as  may  enable  them 
to  buy  their  necessaries  at  reasonable  rates,  and  sell  their  produce. 
at  a  saving  price,  neither  of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  at 
present. 

For  tho',  to  do  right  to  the  African  company,  they  have  been  won. 
iderfully  kind  in  the  credit  they  have  given  the  plantations,  and  that, 
rightly  managed,  a  company  is  able  to  supply  them  with  negroes 
cheaper  than  a  loose  trade  could  ;  yet,  the  complaints  the  coupany 
continually  make  of  the  colonies  bad  pay,  and  the  complaints  of  .the 
colonies  for  being  ill  supplied  with  negroes,  allowing  both  true,  it 
ivill  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  real  cause  of  both  iucouvenieiu 
Hpes  before  proper  remedies  can  be  proposed. 
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To  state  the  case  truly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  Uiatwhefl  the  compoBy 
was  first  erected,  with  exclusion  to  all  others  for  trading  in  Gniiiej, 
the  consequence  thereof  was  never  foreseen  by  the  planters ;  for,  if  it 
had,  they  could  not  have  failed  complaining  against  its  establidunegt 
upon  the  fbundation  of  such  privileges  they  now  pretend  to ;  nor 
could  any  invention  in  the  world  have  appeared  a  more  pemiciou 
monopoly,  than  that  would  have  been  judged  to  be  upon  a  free  en. 
mination,  before  custom  and  necessity  had  reduced  the  colonies  tot 
servile  dependence  thereupon.     ^ 

For,  let  it  be  granted  there  was  a  kind  of  a  prudent  necessity  ia 
the  government  here,  to  unite  a  company  for  securing  the  gold  and 
teeth  trade  in  Ouiney,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crowB  (i 
prohibit  all  others,,  but  such  company,  to  trade  within  the  limits  is. 
signed  them  by  their  charter ;  yet  this  did  not  at  all  reach  the  phn- 
tations  at  first,  nor  did  seem  to  prohibit  them  from  buying  slaresat 
the  best  market,  as  since  it  has  been  interpreted.  For,  with  sabmisrin 
to  better  judgments,  the  consequence  of^at  interpretation  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  of  monopolies. 

For  why  should  not  the  crown,  by  the  same  rule,  make  a  compuv, 
who  should  have  only  power  to  trade  thitlier  in  iron^ware^  tod 
another  for  wine,  the  like  for  mum,  or  any  other  commodity  thef 
want,  as  to  prohibit  bringing  thither  slaves  but  for  the  company'sac 
count:  for  the  case,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  same  *  for  it 
is  beyond  all  dispute  known,  that  the  colonies,  under  a  free,  ifpeOf 
and  loose  trade  for  negroes,  did  flourish  and  increase  before  the  com- 
pany was  erected. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  could  still  be  supplied  plentifully  at  tw» 
thirds  the  price  the  company  makes  them  pay. 

It  is  as  undeniable,  that  the  company  doth  not  supply  them  with 
the  full  numbers  they  want,  and  could  have,  did  not  the  compuf 
■hut  all  doors  to  their  supply. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  these  few  heads  are  included  ill 
the  several  inconveniencies  so  complained  of  in  a  monopoly. 

I.  For  hereby  a  loose  trade  is  turned  into  a  restrained,  which  ks. 
9ens  the  numbers  of  shipping  that  would  trade  to  Guiney. 

II.  That  comes  dear  to  the  subject,  that  might  be  cheap. 

III.  And  a  useful  commodity  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  not  i0 
he  had  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 

It  is  alledged,  that  some  part  of  the  trade  of  Guiney,  consideriiig 
who  are  our  rivals  in  it,  cannot  be  preserved  without  force,  and  M 
the  pastle  must  be  maintained,  or  that  part  of  the  trade  lost,  and  tW 
the  castle,  &c.  cannot  be  supported  but  with  great  cost,  and  ffat 
charge  falls  extremely  heavy  upon  so  small  a  stock,  as  that  of  tti 
African  company. 

Th&  consequence  of  which  premisses  is,  they  will  always  bt 
necessitated  to  keep  up  the  price  of  negroes  one  third  more  tim 
otherwise  we  need,  (tho'  the  castles  are  not  supported,  or  little  or 
no  ways  useful  to  the  negroe.trade,  they  keeping  no  forts  nai 
seldom  factors,  at  those  places  where  the  negroes  are  most  bongfat 
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I  confess,  a  strong  argnment  for  the  company,  but  a  sowre  one  foi* 
the  colonies,  which  seem  hereby  deprived  of  their  birth-right,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their  possession^  which  consisted  in  ^ 
loose  trade. 

The  premisses  considered,  the  planters  may  therefore  justly  desire 
that  the  national  interest  in  the  Guiney-trade,  the  forts,  &c.  may  be 
equally  supported  by  all  the  nation,  as  our  navy's  necessary  forts 
and  garisons  at  home  are,  and- not  fall  solely  on  their  labour  and 
industry:  For  the  necessary  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies 
ftanually  should  not  be  less  than  twenty.thousand  pounds. 

Therefore  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  charge  of  the  castle^ 
&c,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  the  parliament  will  provide  for  their 
support,  if  it  appear  a  national  interest,  to  preserve  the  colonies, 
ftnd  that  trade,  as  no  doubt  it  is. 

But,  as  I  hinted-  before,  another  cause  of  their  selling  dear  is  the 
bad  pay  they  complain  of  in  the  colonies,  and  it  may  not  be  without 
cause  that  the  company  complain :  Not  that  the  colonies  give  oc- 
casion for  it,  as  matters  now  stand. 

For,  the  country  not  being  able  to  get  negroes,  but  at  one  third 
too  dear,  and  negroes  being  the  main  prop  of  a  plantation,  it  neces. 
earily  follows,  the  planter  must  be  necessitous,  and  thereby  forced  to 
tell  his  produce  cheap,  not  being  able,  through  poverty,  to  keep  his 
commodity  by  him,  until  it  will  yield  a  saving  price. 

Thus  the  true  cause  of  his  selling  cheap  is  his  buying  dear,  and 
both  together  keep  the  industrious  planter,  who  is  not  got  aforehand 
in  his  affairs,  always  indigent,  and  in  debt  to  the  company*  This 
debt  being,  as  they  alledge,  near  three-hundred  thousand  pounds, 
keep  the  company's  stock,  which  at  first  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  always  out  of  their  hands ;  the  interest  of  which^ 
with  the  charge  of  the  castle,  falling  upon  so  narrow  a  stock  as 
four.hundred  thousand  pounds.  This,  rising  at  last  upon  the  plan. 
tations,  makes  their  burden  grievous  at  present,  and  must,  at  last, 
prove  insupportable,  as  the  debt  increases ;  for  that,  and  their  ne- 
cessities, will  keep  pace  together,  eiEcept  some  speedy  remedy  be 
found  for  them  both. 

All  this  taken  a-part,  and  duly  considered,  it  will  appear  pro- 
bable to  all  thinking  men,  that  the  plantations  must  speedily  be 
mined,  and  the  commodities,  so  profitable  to  the  nation,  fluctuate 
into  the  hands  of  some  neighbour  colonies,  who  do  not  struggle 
under  the  like  inconveniencies ;  for  which  time  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  and  many  other  nations  are  at  watch,  and  do  at  present 
increase,  proportionably  to  our  discouragements.  In  this  dismal 
prospect  we  must  let  them  stand,  until  we  come  to  consider  of 
proper  remedies  for  these  and  the  following  inconveniencies. 

Another  inconveniency,  attending  them,  proceeds  from  the  wrong 
notion  which  has  infected  our  judges,  as  well  as  the  less  intelligent 
gentry,  that  the  people  which  go  thither  are  a  loss  to  the  nation. 

This,  with  some  other  more  malicious,  but  as  weak,  suggestions, 
has  occasioned  severe  and  terrible  sentences  about  exporting  white 
servants  on  pretence  of  spiriting ;   so  that  many  have  been  forced 
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■to  send  for  those  ii?ho  hare  been  transported  thitber,  to  proiace 
again  before  the  judges  to  acknowledge  their  voluntary  tnmu 
portation. 

This  occasions  new  offices,  new  fees,  and  new  methods  for  sending 
serrants  thither ;  all  which  increases  their  price  in  the  Indies  Tttj 
considerably,  and  falls,  as  bad  as  a  tax,  on  the  industry  of  tfie 
planter ;  besides,  makes  servants  so  scarce,  that  an  uni? ersal  In. 
guishing  of  such  plantations  «s  are  growing  happens  thereby;  and 
Ihat  want  of  white  servants,  for  a  term  of  years,  occasions  the  wu 
crease  of  wages  to  those  they  are  forced  to  hire  at  great  rates,  to 
supply  that  defect.  This  increase  of  wages  is  not  only  a  new  baidea 
upon  the  present  planters,  butlessens  their  numbers  ;  many  choofliig 
rather  to  sell  their  industry  and  labour,  to  support  themselves  under 
others,  than  begin  planting  themselves  under  such  yisible  incn- 
brances,  as  daily  increase  upon  employment. 

Thus  one  inconveniency  begets  another,  to  Ihe  ruin  of  the  present 
and  discouragement  of  future  planting ;  which,  before  I  have  done, 
must  more  and  more  appear  as  national  a  concern  as  any  our  coimdl 
can  be  busied  about. 

It  is  true,  many  of  the  first  comers,  especially  in  Barbadoes,  tie 
got  above  the  danger  of  ruin,  by  these,  and  other  following  mis* 
chiefs,  that  daily  must,  if  not  prevented,  increase  upon  all  who  tie 
not  in  the  like  circumstance  for  wealth.  And,  peradventure,  to  sadi) 
the  prospect  of  this  general  decay  promises'a.  good  return  and  re. 
compence,  for  all  the  inconveniencies  they  at  present  feel  in  Ik 
abatement  of  the  value  of  their  plantations. 

For  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  consider,  that,  as  the  debts  of 
the  colonies  increase  to  the  African  company,  the  ruin  of  necessitons 
planters  must  follow ;  as  they  tumble,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  pro- 
duced, must  diminish ;  and,  as  that  happens,  the  price  must  rise ;  so 
that  their  own  plantations,  being  sure  to  stand,  must  likewise  im- 
prove at  last,  proportionably  to  the  general  and  national  loss  besides: 
That  they  are  sure,  as  plantations,  negroes,  and  stock  come  to  be 
seized  for  debt,  they  will  be  sold  for  less  than  their  half  value,  and 
can  be  no  men's  money,  but  theirs  who  have  it  to  spare.  That  tills 
hath,  and  doth  daily  happen,  and  must,  more  and  more,  if  no  re. 
medy  be  found  out,  is  so  certain,  that  none  intelligent,  among  ^ 
American  merchants  and  factors,  but  know  many  sad  examples  of 
that  kind;  so  that,  if  the  price  should  rise  by  abatement  of  quantity, 
though  convenient  for  some  overgrown  planters,  and  wealtfaj 
merchants,  it  tends  to  nothing  less  than  the  decay  of  shipping,  les- 
sening the  numbers  of  white  people,  and  driving  them  to  the  Datch 
plantations. 

Another  great  discouragement,  those  colonies  lie  under,  is  tiie 
arbitrary  power  and  practices  of  the  governors  there,  and  tbe 
court  at  home,  which  some  have,  to  their  undoing  felt,  and  all  are 
liable  to. 

I  will  instance,  in  the  case  of  some  few,  that  the  reader  may  the 
better  judge  of  the  condition  of  them  all. 

In  the  year  1669,  colonel,  since  Sir  Henry  Mpi^gan,  commonlj 
4»Il6d  Panama  Mor^an^  tei  \u^  ^otvoM^  >iwdftd3iking  and  conqoe^of 
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the  SpanUirds  of  that  place,  by  fewer  than  twelre.hundred  men, 
^without  either  horse  or  pikemen,  to  oppose,  in  fair  fight,  fibove  six^ 
thousand  foot,  and  fiye-hundred  horse,  which  he  did,  and  afterwards 
took  and  ransacked  a  town,  that  had  baffled,  when  not  half  so 
strong,  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  attacked  it  with  four, 
thousand.  This  man,  as  great  an  honour  to  our  nation,  and  terror 
to  ttfe  Spaniards,  as  ever  was  born  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  done 
nothing  but  by  commission  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica, 
and  had  received  their  formal  and  publick  thanks  for  the  action, 
was,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  into  England 
a  prisoner;  and,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  or  ever 
brought  to  a  hearing,  he  was  kept  here,  at  his  own  great  ^xpence, 
above  three  years,  not  only  to  the  wasting  of  some  thousands  he  was 
then  worth,  and  bringing  him  into  great  debts,  but  to  the  hinderance 
of  his  planting,  and  improvement  of  his  fortune  by  his  industry,  to. 
wards  which,  none  in  that  place,  was  in  a  fairer  way ;  so  that  under 
those  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  malice  of  a  prevailing  court, 
faction,  he  wasted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  oppressed,  not  only 
by  those,  but  by  a  lingering  consumption,  the  coldness  of  this 
climate  and  his  vexations  had  brought  him  into,  when  he  was  forced 
to  stay  here. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  like  inconveniencies  they  have 
been,  and  are  liable  to,  is  that  of  the  beforementioned  Colonel  Wall. 
drond,  who,  upon  a  bare  su^cstion  against  him,  made  by  a  man 
fairly  tried  before  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  wherein  he  was 
but  one,  though  the  first  in  commission,  was  commanded  from  Bar. 
badoes  hither,  where  he  has  been  detained  above  three  years ;  and,  at 
last,  upon  a  full  tryal,  at  an  assizes  in  the  country,  where  his  ad. 
versa  ry  was  powerful,  and  himself  utterly  a  stranger,  there  was 
given  against  him  but  thirty  pounds  damage,  and  that,  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  the  court-judge  was  pleased  to  over.rule  this  plea : 
-^Whereby  such  a  disorder,  ruin,  and  distraction  of  his  wife,* 
children,  family,  plantation,  and  estate,  has  happened  to  him,  that,- 
as  the  calamity  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and,  for  some  respects,  is 
not  fit  to  be  related,  so  it  could  never  have  been  supported  by  any 
man,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  fortitude  and  understanding, 
which  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  constant  endeavours,  under  his 
anjust  oppressions,  to  serve  the  publick  interest  of  those  colonies, 
and  rightly  to  represent  their  sad  condition  at  court,  especially  that  of 
Barbadoes,  who  was  so  kind  and  just  to  him,  at  his  coming  tlience,  as 
by  the  representative  body  of  that  island,  together  with  his  majesty's 
governor  and  council,  to  make  a  present  unto  him  of  five-hundred 
pounds  sterling,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good  service  he  had  done 
that  country,  together  with  a  publick  declaration  of  his  just  pro. 
ceedings  in  that  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  especially  in  this 
<sase,  he  was  brought  over  upon.  And  tliis  I  must  furtlier  observe  to 
the  reader,  that  it  was  not  the  least  crime  of  state  was  so  much  as 
alledged  against  him,  for  banishing  him  from  Barbadoes  mto  England,- 
but  merely  private  malice,  supported  by  the  partial  tyranny  of  somci 
great  men,  occasioned  all  his  sufferings. 
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I  shall  not  mention  the  numerous  examples  of  men  that  hate  been 
thus  sent  from  their  habitation  and  industry  in  those  parts,  bat 
shall  content  myself  with  these  two  notorious  instances  of  the  hard 
case  those  welUemployed  members  of  the  nation  are  in;  for  any 
man,  who  would  think  it  destructiTe  to  liberty  and  property,  to  be 
banished  into  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  colony  from  Eng- 
land, must  belieye  it  is  as  great  an  oppression  to  be  kept  from 
thence,  against  his  will,  when  all  his  fortune  and  estate  not  opljr 
lies  there,  but,  for  want  of  his  own  management,  is  liable  ta 
infinite  more  casualties  and  loss,  than  any  estate  in  England  can  be. 

Another  inconyeniency,  attending  the  colony,  is  their  being  forced 
to  bring  their  commodities  first  into  England^  before  they  can  cany 
it  to  any  foreign  market ;  which  would  appear,  upon  a  true  examunu 
'tion,  not  the  least  advantage  to  the  nation,  but  a  great  loss,  as  I  shaD 
demonstrate,  when  I  come  to  propose  proper  remedies  for  these,  tnd 
many  other  inconveniencies  the  colonies  at  present  struggle  under, 
which  might  be  remoTed  with  greater  profit,  both  to  the  crown  and 
kingdom,  than  to  them* 

Thus,  in  short,  it  appears,  that  buying  the  necessary  matters  for 
beginning  and  supporting  a  plantation  one-third  dearer,  than  m%bt 
in  a  right  method  be  afforded  them,  is  one  great  discouraging  to 
planting. 

.  A  second,  is,  that,  some  of  them  being  necessitous,  they  are  all 
forced  to  sell  their  produce  much  cheaper,  than  they  can,  under  tbit 
burthen,  afibrd  them. 

A  third,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  or  credit,  they  are  not  able 
to  meliorate  their  sugars  to  a  degree  fit  for  consumption,  whereby  so 
beneficial  an  art  is  thrown  away  upon  our  Hamburgh  and  Holland 
neighbours,  to  the  mighty  increase  of  their  wealth  and  navigation, 
by  our  neglect,  as  well  as  inconvenient  customs  and  laws. 

A  fourth,  by  being  subject  to  the  inconveniency  of  complaints, 
suits,  and  removals  into  England,  for  matters  sufficiently  cogni. 
sable  in  those  parts ;  to  all  which,  I  shall  only  add  to  this  section 
two  more. 

The  first,  a  want  of  a  true  method  for  preserving  the  estates  and 
plantations  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  use  of  their  relations  or  ere. 
ditors  in  England. 

And  lastly,  by  the  great  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  sentoutof 
the  Leeward  Carribee  Islands,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  low  prices,  for 
private  lucre ;  for  those  people,  saving  all  the  duty,  as  well  as  tbe 
four  and  half  per  cent,  there,  as  the  customs  in  England,  and  havu^ 
goods  in  barter  for  them  directly  from  Holland,  can  afford  their 
sugar  much  cheaper  than  their  neighbours ;  so  that  there  go  out  of 
that  back.door  for  Holland,  under  the  name  of  St.  Eustace  sogar, 
above  a  thousand  and  five.hundred  hogsheads  of  Muscovado  sm^, 
which,  refined  with  great  advantage  to  that  nation  in  HoUdtid,  k^ps 
the  markets  low  in  all  foreign  i^arts;  the  proper  remedies  for  all 
which  inconveniencies  I  shall  strive  to  propose,  in  my  next  chapter. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Hx  wbat  bas  been  said  before,  I  will  take  it  fbr  granted,  that  the 
reader  discerns  clearly,  how  much  to  the  adTantage  of  the  nation  all 
those  hands  are  employed  which  go  to  oUr  American  colonies,  and 
principally  such  as  transport  themselves  and  senrants  to  the  sugar, 
plantations,  as  likewise  how  many  inconTenient  diteonragements 
they  at  present  struggle  under. 

The  first  remedy  to  which  inconvenlencies,  that  I  shall  presume 
to  propose,  is  what  we  most  certainly  are  Tery  defective  in,  for  the 
greatest  concern  of  the  nation,  w4uch  is  for  all  sorts  of  trade,  I  mean, 
an  able,  diligent,  impartial,  and  constant  sitting  council  of  trade, 
where  all  sorts  of  provisions,  concerning  it,  might  freely  be  debated, 
and  thoroughly  examined,  before  they  come  into  parliament  or  coun. 
cil.  For  such  a  constitution  would  be  an  inftiUible  touch-stone,  to 
try  the  intrinsick  value  of  all  notions  and  projects,  that  mankind  can 
invent,  either  for  the  general  good,  or  particular  advantage :  It  be- 
ing almost  impossible  for  the  privy  council,  or  committees  of 
parliament,  in  the  methods  they  proceed  by,  ever  to  inform 
themselves  rightly  of  any  one  difficult  matter  that  comes  before 
them. 

For,  let  but  a  thinking  man,  any  ways  versed  in  trade,  but  reflect, 
how  many  interfering  accidents  there  belong  to  that  mystery,  and 
how  many  various  shapes  every  branch  of  it  has  taken  before  it  arriv- 
ed to  perfection,  and  they  will  conclude  it  impossible,  for  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  by  short  debates,  partially  managed,  as  they  are 
usually  before  them,  ever  to  arrive  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  question ;  for  want  of  which,  ^  their  judgments  are  abused 
by  clamour,  importunity,  prejudice,  partiality,  or  some  other 
prevailing  byass ;  and  seldom  or  never,  if  the  matter  be  of  impor- 
tance enough  to  require  debating,  ever  come  to  a  right  decision, 
whereby,  at  last,  the  secretary,  or  clerk,  to  such  a  board,  becomes 
the  only  oracle  to  it ;  and,  as  he  feels  the  cause  heavy  or  light, 
weakly  or  potently  backed,  can  read  its  destiny  before  one  argument 
is  heard  concerning  the  matter  in  issue,  be  it  of  never  so  considerable 
consequence. 

That  this  is  true,  all  men,  who  have  ever  been  concerned  to  at. 
tend  this  kind  of  assemblies,  can  infallibly  witness :  but  withal,  one 
would  wonder,  that  a  nation  so  concerned  for  their  interest,  as  ours, 
wherein  there  are  few  men,  that  will  make  a  step  in  any  considerable 
dealing,  without  the  advice  of  some  council  learned  in  tlie  point : 
That  the  government  of  it,  which  should  consist  of  the  wisest  of 
them,  should  take  upon  them  to  alter  and  change  the  shape  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  the  whole,  without  the  impartial  advice  of  some 
continually  active  and  soUicitous  in  the  mystery  of  it.  But,  this  being 
80,  it  is  no  wonder  our  lawS  and  council  book  orders  are  so  often 
forced  to  be  changed,  for  being  in  direct  oppositioii  to  a  national 
interest ;  therefore,  as  the  first  great  remedy  to  the  grievances  at^ 
tending  our  colonies,  I  do  propose,  that  a  council  of  trade  may, 
by  act  of  parliament^  be  established,  to  consist  of  a  president,  vice. 

•     F  f  4 
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president,  and  some  conyenient  number  of  members,  who  may  con* 
tinually  be  sitting  to  bear,  debate,  and  examine  all  sorts  of  propo. 
sals  and  difficulties  that  arise  about  trade ;  and  that  they  may  have 
such  salaries  out  of  the  publick  purse,  as  may  make  the  businen 
worth  wise  men*s  attendance;  that  no  proposal  whatever  should 
there  be  refused  to  receive  a  debate,  and  two  or  three  hearings,  or 
more,  as  the  matter  imports  ;  that  nothing  should  be  dismissed  with 
a  refusal,  but  with  the  reasons  the  council  had  for  doing  it,  annexed 
to  the  proposal:  that  no  judgment  of  theirs  should  be  final  or  con. 
eluding,  but  subject  to  refiew  either  there,  at  the  privy  council,  oi 
parliament,  when  answers  were,  ju  writing,  made  and  exhil^ted 
against  such  reasons:  And  that  nothing  should  be  advanced  either  is 
parliament  or  privy^onncil,  that  concerned  the  plantations,  foreiga 
negotiations,  manufactures,  trade,  or  patents  for  new  inventtoos, 
which  had  no<^  been  weighed  and  examined,  if  not  approved  of,  ia 
^nature  debates  at  that  council,  when  established. 

If  such  a  board  as  this  was  erected  under  members  of  large  ge 
nius's,  and  proper  rules,  it  would  save  me,  and  every  other  man  con. 
perned  for  the  publick,  the  pains  I  and  they  take  in  writing  on  this 
sort  of  themes  ;  and  the  memoirs,  debates,  and  resolutions'^of  that 
so  necessary  assembly  would  be  the  undoubted  rules  for  guiding  ail 
commerce,  as  well  as  laying  on  of  proper  impositions  upon  trade. 
But,  for  want  of  such  a  court  to  have  recourse  to,  I  am  forced,  to  ap« 
peal  to  all  mankind,  by  a  more  troublesome  and  tedious,  as  well  as 
less  significant  method,  that  is,  writing  a  book ;  which  may,  if  not 
lead  to  a  remedy  for  the  plantations,  at  least  shew  I  designed  nothing 
else,  when  I  entered  into  the  undertaking  I  formerly  mentioned. 

To  hasten  therefore  to  my  desired  end,  I  would  propose  as  one 
effectual  way  to  help  the  pltintations,  that  a  sufficient  fund  of  money 
might  be  lodged  there,  to  which,  as  to  an  infallible  bank,  every  planter 
might  have  recourse,  for  credit,  proportionable  to  the  real  value  of 
any  he  has  to  give  in  sepurity,  be  it  land,  stock,  or  goods.  Now,  that 
the  want  of  a  stock  of  money,  in  the  plantations,  is  a  great  hinderance 
to  their  increase,  is  plain  from  the  great  debt  due  from  them  to  the 
African  company  ;  which,  as  it  increases,  does  more  and  more  make 
the  company  incapable  of  sending  them  suilicient  numbers  of  negroes, 
at  an  equal  and  moderate  price,  as  it  does  them  to  pay  for  them  when 
they  arrive.  But,  was  there  a  suiRcient  bank  upon  the  place,  to  which 
every  man,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  place,  might  have  recourse, 
that  grievance  would  naturally  end,  and  a  plantation,  like  all  increas, 
ing  things,  would  thrive  by  its  proper  nourishment,  money^ 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  legal  interest  of  the  colonies  i$  sobig^, 
that  it  gives  sufficient  encouragement  to  monif'd  men  to  lend  their 
money  there,  without  a  joint  stock  or  great  fund  to  be  provided,  and 
sent  thither  only  for  that  purpose.  But  experience,  as  well  as  right 
reason,  evince  the  contrary  ;  for  we  see,  and  the  African  company  suf- 
ficiently find,,  that  money  and  credit  are  the  things  most  wanted 
there,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  interest.  For  though  a  man, 
that  has  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  put  out,  would  be  glad  to 
have  ten  per  cent,  rather  than  five  for  it,  if  it  were  equally  legal  and 
necarBj  yet  will  l\o  not  tluuk  \%  N<ioxt.l\  Yfhlle  to  leave  his  nati?e  coooi 
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try,  friends,  and  customary  relations,  to  follow  extraordinary  five 
per  cent  to  the  Barbadoes  :  Or,  if  he  did,  would  there  lend  it  at  in* 
terest,  but  would,  as  others  do,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  more  pro. 
fitable  ways :  And  then  to  send  it  thither,  or  to  any  other  colony, 
without  going  himself,  is  too  hazardous  for  any  prudent  man  to  ven. 
tare,  fiut,  if  a  sufficient  joint  stock  was  united  under  proper  rulet 
and  priyileges,  for  the  use  of  all  the  plantations,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  bare  encouragement  of  that  extraoi'dinary  interest  would  suffi. 
ciently  invite  monied  men  into  the  society ;  when,  without  the  least 
personal  care  or  possibility  of  hazard,  their  business  must  of  neces. 
«ity  be  rightly  n^otiated  by  those  proper  methods  all  companies 
constantly  take  for  the  common  interest  of  the  society.  And,  as  no* 
thing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  colonies,  than  a  sufficient 
credit  for  every  man  that  had  a  stock  to  have  recourse  to,  so  nothing 
could  be  more  necessary  for  the  publick  to  do  for  them,  than  to 
unite  such  a  stock  for  their  use,;  which  was  one  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  undertaking,  and  would  have  answered  the  end  of  their  wants, 
which  is  to  buy  what  they  want  for  ready  money,  at  reasonable  ratesi, 
which  now  all  men  know  the  needy  planter  can  no  ways  do. 

To  compass  the'  second  end,  which  is  to  jBuable  the  planter  to  sell 
his  commodity  at  a  full  saving  price',  a  common  factory  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  for,  whilst  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  men  in  the  world, 
their  interests,  in  divided  dealing,  must  of  necessity  clash.  The 
poor  man  must  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  his  pressing  occasions 
force  him  to  comply  with,  and  the  rich  man  must  at  last  come  to  the 
same  price,  or  never  sell  at  all,  when,  perhaps,  the  consumption  of 
the  commodity,  dealt  in,  would  not  be  a  jot  more  or  less  for  twenty 
per  Cent,  difference  in  the  price.  That  this  is  the  case  in  sugar,  tobac. 
CO,  and  some  other  plantation  commodities  is  certain,  so  that  uo. 
thing  places  the  duty,  laid  by  parliament,  on  those  things  to  be  borne 
by  the  planter,  but  the  necessitous  seller,  who  must  take  the  first 
chapman's  money;  or  the  necessitous  factor,  which  is  all  one.  That 
this  is  plain,  they  will  all  confess  that  opposed  a  common  factory  ; 
so  I  shall  expose  all  that  mystery,  aiming  more  to  do  the  business, 
and  justify  my  own  candour,  than  to  anger  any  man  concerned  either 
for  his  reputation  or  profit. 

Wherefore  let  it  suffice  on  this  head  to  say,  that  a  common  factory, 
if  practicable  and  made  equal,  would  keep  up  a  full  saving  price  in 
uny  commodity  whatever,  as  well  as  sugar,  and  also  would  place 
aiiy  duty  the  parliament  could  invent  upon  the  consumptioner,  and 
not  on  the  maker  or  dealer  in  it.  And,  that  the  common  factory 
intended  was  practically  and  equally  designed,  will  to  every  disinter, 
ested  man  appear,  who  will  but  examine  the  draughts  prepared  to 
be  offered  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies,  to  whose  appro, 
bation  or  dislike  they  were  absolutely  to  be  submitted,  before  any 
joint  stock  could  have  beea  united  for  their  service.  Nay,  I  dare 
further  affirm,  that  no  able  or  considerable  factor  but  must  have 
found  his  account,  by  employment  in  the  common  factory,  equal  to 
his  business  in  his  particular  dealing,  since  all  the  persons  to  be  em. 
ployed  therein  were  always  to  be  nominated  by  the  several  colonies, 
>uid  to  have  been  accountable  to  the  planters  for  thevt  i^iodxic.^* 
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But,  leaving  that  matter  at  present,  I  do  affirm,  that  nothhig  can 
ever  keep  up  the  just  price  of  sugars,  and  other  West.India  commo. 
dities,  like  an  equal  common  factory ;  and  that,  well  settled,  would 
secure  the  planter  against  all  accidents  of  new  impcwitions,  let  Hbem 
be  what  they  would,  provided  it  is  paid  back  upon  expdrtation,  and 
a  proportionable  advance  were  placed  on  the  same  commodities  coau 
Sng  from  foreign  parts ;  by  which,  as  an  equal  standard,  the  parlou 
ment  too  would  secure  the  nation  from  being  imposed  upon  by  any 
excessive  price. 

Another  mighty  benefit,  both  to  the  king,  planter,  and  merdnnt^ 
would  accrue  by  a  common  factory,  if  the  customs  and  impositkni 
on  their  commodities  were  reduced  to  a  commutation  of  so  much  per 
i^ent.  upon  sales,  as  was  proportionable  to  them,  for  hereby  die  in. 
porter  would  not  be  burthened  with  paying  down  and  risquing  his 
duty  in  trusting  his  chapman,  nor  could  the  king  lose  the  least  put 
of  what  was  doe  to  him,  which  conveniences  were  provided  for  bj 
another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

But  to  pass  again  from  that,  I  say,  nothing  can  enable  the  planfen 
to  buy  necessaries  cheap,  like  a  sufficient  bank  of  credit,  nor  notMBK 
keeps  up  the  price  of  th»  commodity,  as  plantations  increase,  liket 
common  factory. 

-  In  the  next  place,  to  remedy  another  inconveniency  attending  thoM 
plantations,  which  is,  being  forced  to  bring  their  produce  first  into 
England  before  they  can  send  it  to  foreign  markets. 

But,  if  they  had  the  privilpfi;e  to  carry  (hose  commodities  directly 
abroad,  which  were  fully  meliorated,  free  from  paying  any  duty  or 
custom,  and  superfluous  to  our  own  consumption,  the  crown,  which 
is  the  great  end  of  the  constraint^  could  not  in  the  least  suffer,  and 
we  with  profit  might  gain  all  foreign  markets,  and  set  the  price  of 
those  commodities  abroad  ;  which  we  cannot  now  do,  being  liable  to 
a  greater  charge  by  longer  voyages,  double  risques,  and  the  expence 
of  time  and  labour,  in  loading  and  unloading  such  goods,  which  ita$ 
also  provided  for  in  another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

To  prevent  the  incroachment  and  misrepresentations  of  governors 
and  malicious  men,  against  the  industrious  planter,  merchant,  and 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  itinerant  judges  might  be  sent  annually, 
fully  impowered  to  inspect,  examine,  and  represent  matters  to  the 
privy-council  at  their  return  ;  and  finally  to  determine  any  uppeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  lind  councils  there ;  to  constitute  which  jo- 
risdiction,  it  might  be  necessary,  that  three  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  trade,  having  not  the  least  private  interest  or  dealing 
in  those  colonies,  might  be  sent  out,  attended  by  a  register  or  clerk 
pf  that  grand  assize,  with  a  man  of  war,  first  to  touch  at  Barbadoes, 
pext  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  next  at  Jamaica,  then  at  Carolina,  soon 
through  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pensylvania,  New- York,  and  New- 
England,  and  so  from  thence  home :  The  major  part  of  them  to  be 
paramount  in  all  civil  cases  to  all  governors,  wherever  they  resided ; 
that,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  assemblies  should  meet  and  sit, 
by  whom  they  might  receive  a  full  account  of  the  wants,  defects,  and 
quests  of  each  place,  and  also  examine  the  several  administrations 

goods  belonging  to  penoii%VGL'£»T\^^w^\)^  <hft  death  of  relations, 
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md  other  matters,  and  prevent  injustice  or  the  necessity  of  fetching 
persons  thence  from  their  families  or  business  on  any  complaints  in 
£ngland ;  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  term,  for  three 
weeks  before  setting  out,  to  receive  oaths  of  witnesses  to  be  used  in 
evidences  there,  as  also  pretences  to  estates  of  persons  deceased,  and 
controversies  about  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  other  matters  which 
ciccasion  delay  now,  and  discourage  dealings  in  those  parts;  thatnono 
of  those  judges  should  go  two  years  successively  together,  but  that  a 
rotation  of  ti^t  employment  as  near  as  may  be,  should  b^  appointed 
amongst  the  members  which  composed  the  council  of  trade ;  that  they 
should  have  sufficient  salaries  for  their  trouble,  and  not  be  suffered  to 
Teceive  any  other  fee,  present,  or  reward,  besides  meat  and  drinks 
-whatever  infinite  number  of  conveniencies  might  arise  to  those  plan« 
fotions  by  such  a  last  resort.  The  manner  as  well  as  the  full  juris, 
diction  1  will  omit,  being  necessary  to  be  more  enlarged  upon,  than 
I  am  willing  in  the  short  method  I  have  proposed  to  myself. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  chuse  but  think  that  the  judges,  after 
such  a  court  was  established,  might  omit  taking  cognisance  of  those 
malicious  and  troublesome,  rather  than  necessary  complaints,  about 
carrying  people  to  the  IncQes ;  any  man  concerned  being  there  upon 
the  place  able  to  make  his  complaint,  and  receive  full  damages  for 
any  abuse  put  upon  him  for  an  unvoluntary  transportation  or  non* 
performance  of  the  contract  made  with  them.  This  would  open  the 
gap  to  many  people's  going  thither,  than  which  I  have  proved  nothing 
can  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  common-wealth ;  so  that,  by  saving 
many  troublesome  fees,  and  other  dangers,  in  sending  white  servants, 
they  might  be  had  much  cheaper  by  the  planter  to  his  great  encou. 
ragement. 

In  the  next  place,  begging  pardon  of  the  African  company,  if  I 
err,  I  cannot  see  an  honest  reason,  why  the  planters  should  not  be  at 
full  liberty  to  buy  blacks  at  the  best  market  they  can,  the  act  of  navl. 
gation  preserved ;  for  is  their  patent  alone  a  sufficient  justification  to 
so  perfect  and  mischievous  a  monopoly,  as  that  inhibition  they  pre* 
tend  to  seems  to  be  ?  For,  though  they  may  give  many  reasons  to 
warrant  that  united  stock  and  sole  trading  in  Guiney  to  them,  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  can  hinder  black  slaves  to  be  brought  to  the  planta- 
tions by  an  English  ship  from  any  other  place :  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that,  since  they  may  be  had  by  private  merchants  one  third  cheaper 
than  the  company  will  afford  them,  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  have 
them  ;  since  the  nation  is  ten  times  more  gainer  by  the  labour  of  the 
blacks,  than  the  company  is  by  their  price ;  and  one  third  more  of 
blacks  employed  in  planting,  which  would  follow,  if  they  were  one 
third  cheaper,  vrould  also  enable  them  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  co^ 
lonies  one  third  cheaper,  by  which  means  they  would  be  able  to  ruin 
all  other  foreign  colonies  ;  and  in  time  we  may,  by  cheap  selling,  get 
the  whole  trade  of  sugar  in(o  our  hands ;  which  must  be  such  a  na^ 
tional  profit  by  this,  and  our  former  computations,  that  no  argument 
on  the  other  side  for  the  company's  interest  can  in  the  least  balance. 
Besides,  if  it  should  be  allowed,*  that  the  company  furnishes  the  sugar 
coloojes  with  more  than  they  are  well  paid  for,  at  the  price  they  take, 
yet  they  donotbringthemiaall  one  third  so  many  ^%V!c\!e'}  coxsNi^^xd:^^^^ 
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and  do  furnish  the  tobacco  plantations  with  none  at  all  (except  what 
are  first  agreed  for  in  England,  and  then  the  merchant  pays  extrafa* 
gandy,  and  the  planter  must  advance  for  the  merchant*a  encourage, 
ment,  and  so  pay  a  double  profit)  who  would,  if  they  had  them,  at  t 
moderate  price,  quickly  double  their  numbers  to  a  mighty  increase  of 
shipping  and  national  wealth.  Thus  the  prohibition  and  total  ingross. 
ing  die  trade  of  blacks,  by  the  company,  does  seyeral  ways  infinitelj 
prejudice  the  plantations  and  industrious  planters  in  them,  as  well  u 
prejudice  the  publick  ;  but,  if  the  preservation  of  the  Guiney  trade  be 
of  such  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  that  the  castles  must  be  maintained, 
it  it  but  reasonable  those  publick  things  should  fall  equally  on  the 
publick,  and  not  be  made  so  many  ways  inconvenient  to  the  most 
useful  part  of  it,  which  is  the  industrious  planter  of  America. 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  support  the  African  company 
for  the  good  of  the  Guiney  trade,  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  but  that 
such  care  will  be  taken  of  the  colonies,  that  they  shall  be  better  and 
cheaper  supplied  than  they  have  been  yet :  therefore,  with  submis. 
sion  to  the  better  understandings  of  .others,  among  the  many  ways, 
that  may  \)e  thought  convenient,  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  any  plan. 
ters  may  have  them  delivered  by  lots  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  colo. 
nies,  or  that  any  planter  or  merchant,  giving  good  security  for  the 
payment  of  their  money  in  England  at  a  certain  time,  may  have  ne. 
groes  at  a  certain  moderate  profit  to  the  African  company,  put  on 
board  their  ship  at  Guiney  ;  or  may  have  goods  of  the  African  com. 
pany  at  a  reasonable  profit,  to  be  paid  in  England  at  the  return  of  the 
*hip;  or  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  go  and  trade  thither,  paying  a 
moderate  sum  percent,  for  leave  to  carry  their  own  goods  ;  for  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  whatsoever  burthen  is  put  upon  the  neg'roe 
trade,  the  planter  pays  it,  and  it  will  so  much  lessen  the  increase  of 
the  plantations. 

And  since  by  no  discerning  person  it  can  be  denied  but  that  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  colonies  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  England, 
iti  s  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  our  legislators  will  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  methodise  that  commerce  to  the  best  advantacje,  and  to 
suffer  no  hardship  to  be  put  upon  the  planter,  that  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  sell  their  commodities  in  foreign  markets  ;  the  benefit  of 
which,   to  England,  will  quickly  be  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  (is 
easily  to  be  demonstratrd)  that  they  will  bear  out  all  nations  that 
pretend  to  produce  the  like  commodities ;  and  then  a  moderate  duty 
may  be  laid  on  their  product  for  the  foreigners  to  pay,which  will  make 
foreigners  help  to  support  the  charge  of  the  nation,  and  no  way 
hurtful  to  the  planter.    By  what  has  been  said,  for  the  sugar  and  to. 
bacco  colonies,  may  be  said  for  all  colonies  that  produce  the  commo. 
dities  of  foreign  nations,  as  silk,  wines,  oils,  &c.  and  any  other  num. 
ber  of  men  that  will  engage,  to  plant  and  produce,  in  such  a  term 
of  years,  such  a  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  foreign  commodL 
ties,  and  not  already  produced  in  our  colonies,  ought  to  be  encou- 
raged  by  this  nation.  For  no  trade  can  be  so  advantageous  to  this 
nation,  for  the  increasing  of  navigation,  and  the  consuming  of  oar 
woollen  manufacture,  and  indeed  every  thing  tliat  is  made  or  used  in 
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England,  as  colonies ;  for  they,  being  English,  and  having  all  their 
commerce  from  England,  will  always  be  initiating  the  customs,  and 
fashions  of  England,  both  as  to  apparel,  houshold  fumitare^ 
leatiqg  and  drinking,  &c.  For  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  forget 
from  whence  they  come,  or  ever  be  at  rest  (after  they  hare  arrived  tA 
a  plentiful  estate)  until  they  settle  their  families  in  England,  by  which 
means  their  industry,  tiine,  and  labour,  are  to  be  spent  for  the  in. 
riching  the  English  nation.  Further  I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  leave 
what  I  hare  said  to  the  judgment  of  every  judicious  reader^ 
to  amend  wherein  I  may  be  defective* 
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jL  HE  unwearied  aims  of  the  French,  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
swallow  up  the  States  of  Holland,  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world;  and,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  late  unhappy  pensioner  De 
Wit,  they  were  once  within  an  ace  of  oTerturning  this  common, 
wealth  for  good  and  all.  That  the  French  continue  in  their  former 
methods  of  bribing  with  their  money  such  Tillains  as  are  destitute  ot 
all  loTe  to  their  country,  and  who  are  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  accursed  greedini^ss  of  money,  we  have  a  fresh  ex. 
ample  in  the  treason  and  tryal  of  these  two  miscreants  Jacob  Marti, 
bet  Sheriff  or  Scapen  of  the  town  of  Sluys,  and  Cornelius  Reolands 
toaster  of  the  ship,  called  the  Argle  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  as. 
follows. 

On  the  third  day  of  April  last,  there  was  intercepted  a  pacquet  of 
letters  sewed  within  the  waistcoat  of  a  seaman,  going  from  Sluys 
<o  Ostend  by  land :  which  being  opened  by  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Ostend^  before  whom  the  fellow  was  brought,  they  were  found  ti 
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contain  a  dangerous  conspiracy  to  betray  to  tbe  French  the  strong 
town  of  Siuys,  and  thereby  a  chief  key  of  Holland.  Updi  which  the 
seaman,  being  examined,  ^  declared  that  he  camef  rom  Slnys  thedsj 
before,  and  was  designed  to  find  some  way  to  get  thence  to  Dnnkiik, 
and  that  he  had  received  the  letters  found  about  him  from  Comeliiu 
Reolands,  his  master  at  Sluys,  and  was  to  deliver  them  to  one 
Monsieur  Rayon,  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  French,  lying  in  tibe 
town  of  Dunkirk.'  He  further  confessed,  ^  that  he  had  been  ^ree 
weeks  before  with  letters  from  his  master  to  the  same  colonel,  and 
that  he  had  reiunied  with  letters  from  the  said  colonel,  directed  i» 
his  master.^ 

The  fellow,  after  this  confession,  was  kept  close  prisoner,  and  to 
express  immediately  dispatched  to  acquaint  the  States  with  it,  wba 
thereupon  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Sluys  to  secure  the  said  Corner 
lius  Reolands  in  close  prison,  and  to  examine  him  secretly  about  diis 
treason.  Reolands,  being  taken,  denied  all  at  first,  but  the  letter, 
he  had  written  to  Monsieur  Rayon,  being  produced  against  him, 
which  had  been  taken  at  Ostend  about  his  servant,  he  not  only  con- 
fessed it  was  his,  but  also  that  Jacob  Martinet,  the  sheriff  of  the  towD, 
was  concerned  in  the  afiair  more  than  than  he,  and  that  the  letter 
written  in  cyphers,  found  about  his  man,  was  written  by  Martkiet's 
own  hand. 

Upon  this  Martinet  being  secured,  there  was  one  letter  immedi. 
ately  directed  to  the  Marquess  of  Castanage,  general  governor  of  tbe 
Netherlands,  from  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Hollapd,  to  desire 
his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  seaman  taken  in  Ostend 
with  the  foresaid  letters,  immediately  under  a  guard  to  the  town  of 
Sluys,  .which  his  excellency  was  pleased  to  do. 

All  things  being  ready  for  the  tryal  of  these  two  traitors,  Count 
Home,  governor  of  Sluys,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  town  to  be 
present  at,  and  to  hasten  the  tryal.  Upon  the  first  day  of  this  in. 
stant  May  the  prisoners,  Jacob  Martinet  and  Cornelius  Reolands, 
were  brought  to  their  tryal  in  the  town.house  of  Sluys,  before  judges 
appointed  for  that  effect,  of  whom  Count  Home  was  one.  Cornelhis 
Reolands,  being  confronted  with  his  own  servant,  acknowledged, 
That  he  and  the  other  prisoner  had  kept  correspondence  with  one 
Monsieur  Rayon,  colonel  of  a  French  regiment  in  Dunkirk,  and 
by  his  means  and  mediation  with  one  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary 
of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  who  was  to  command  the 
French  army  in  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  this  summer.'  And  that 
he  and  the  said  other  prisoner  '  Had  received  several  letters  from  the 
said  Monsieur  Rayon  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  one  of  them  a  line 
from  the  said  Monsieur  de  Terry,  directed  to  him,  and  the  other  pri. 
soner,  wherein  he  assured  them,  if  they  would  promise  to  acconu 
plish  the  design  in  hand,  he  should  cause  to  be  paid  them  in  hand, 
each  of  them  ten  thousand  livres,  and,  upon  the  performing  of  it 
they  should  receive,  each  of  them,  twenty  thousand  more,  with 
an  honourable  retreat  and  employment  in  any  place  of  France  they 
pleased.'  He  likewise  acknowledged, '  That  they  were  to  receive  the 
first  ten  thousand  Mvres  a.piecG  at  the  return  of  his  servant  they 
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had  sent  upon  that  errand,  ^hen  he  was  taken  beside  Ostead ;  and 
that  the  way  of  returning  the  money  was  by  a  bill  of  exchange  front 
a  banker  of  Paris  upon  a  Jew  in  Amsterdam,  payable  to  the  said 
other  prisoner,  Jacob  Martinet.'  Adding, '  That  his  servant  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret,  but  only  was  em  played  to  carry  the  letters 
betwixt  Martinet  and  him,  and  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon.  And 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  till  Martinet  drew  him  into  it. 
and  assured  him,  that  there  was  the  like  design  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  Holland.' 

Being  desired  to  give  account  of  the  design  itself,  he  gave  it  thus : 
That  the  said  Martinet  and  he  were  to  let  in  a  great  many  French 
by  threes  and  foursj  under  the  notion  of  deserters  from  the  French 
army,  and  that,  before-hand,  they  were  to  provide  several  private 
lodgings  for  them,  to  be  ready  upon  call.  In  the  mean  time  he  and 
Martinet  were  to  provide  a  great  many  firelocks,  under  the  pre. 
tence  of  buying  them,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  to  the  new  raised 
regiments  in  Flanders.  That,  when  they  had  got  into  town  a  com* 
petent  number  of  French  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  they 
were  to  concert  with  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon  a  particular  nighty 
in  which  he,  with  other  two  regiments,  should  be  in  readiness  td 
march  from  the  nearest  places  of  the  French  conquests,  to  SluyS^ 
by  such  ways  as  were  laid  down  in  a  plan  agreed  betwixt  them. 
That,  at  the  night  and  hour  appointed,  the  said  Martinet  and  he 
were  to  have  all  the  French  in  readiness  with  their  arms  to  fall 
upon  the  garison,  there  being  ordinarily  but  two.hundred  meii 
upon  duty  at  a  time  ;  and  having  cut  them  off,  they  were  at  the 
same  time  to  open  the  east  gate  to  the  other  French,  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  Rayon,  and  being  joined  together  to  ta.k» 
possession  of,  and  keep  the  town  for  the  French  king,  whose  army, 
at  the  same  time,  was  to  fall  down  with  all  diligence  and  force 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Holland.'  He  further  acknowledged, '  that  he 
doubted  not  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  some  in  most  of 
the  towns  of  Holland  to  the  same  efRsct ;  and  that  he  knew,  there 
were  several  great  sums  of  money*  returned  by  bill  to  Amsterdam 
to  this  end,  and  that  there  were  several  agents  up  and  down  Am* 
sterdam,  Rotterdam,  Bergen,  Upsom,  the  Bush,  Utrecht,  Ley  den, 
and  all  other  towns  in  Holland,  who  were  busy  in  making  intrigues 
to  betray  the  respective  towns  to  the  French  for  several  sums  of 
money,  and  pronU&es  of ^reat  preferment*' 
Cornelius  Reolands,  being  found  guilty  upon  his  confession,  was 
removed,  and  immediately  tiliereafter  Jacob  Martinet,  the  other  pri. 
soner,  was  brought  to  his  tryal.  Who  stoutly  denied  he  knew  any 
thing  of  a  design  to  betray  the  town  of  Sluys  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  or  that  he  had  ever  entertained  correspondence  with  Mon. 
sienr  Rayon,  or  Monsieur  de  Terry,  to  that  or  any  other  effect. 
Whereupon  Reolands's  servant,  with  whom  the  above  written  letters 
were  found,  was  produced  against  him  as  an  evidence  ;  who,  being 
sworn,  deposed,  '  That  he  had  received  the  letters,  which  had  been 
^  taken  about  him  at  Ostend,  from  his  master  Reolands,  and  that  he 
^  Hie  said  Jacob  Martinet  was  present,  when  his  master  gave  th^m 
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*  him,  and  that  Martinet  desired  him  to  retain  as  soon  as  possible, 
^  giving  him  half  a  pistole  to  drink,  saying,  that,  if  he  got  a  good 
^  answer  of  some  money  business  he  had  written  about,  he,  iSta 
^  deponent,  should  be  well  paid.' 

Martinet  briskly  denied  that  he  ever  had  seen  this  witness,  or  had 
been  in  company  with  Reolands  but  once  in  his  life,  about  six  years 
ago.  The  evidence,  immediately  in  open  court,  required  two  men, 
whom  he  knew,  to  declare,  if  they  did  not  several  times  see  his  master 
Reolands  and  Martinet  together  at  the  Maurice  Head  tavern  inSlnys; 
who  upon  oath  declared  they  had  often  seen  them  both  ga  into,  and 
come  out  from  that  tavern,  they  two  all  alone,  and  that  within  less 
than  these  two  months.  NotwiUistanding  all  which,  Martinet  stood 
firmly  to  his  denial. 

At  length  the  declaration  and  confession  of  his  accomplice 
Reolands  was  read  before  him,  ^hereat  he  seemed  to  be  much  stunned, 
having  often  changed  colour,  the  time  of  the  reading  it.  Bat,  in. 
sisting  in  his  denial,  and  the  law  not  allowing  the  confession  of  one 
accomplice  to  be  sufficient  proof,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  pot  to  tbe 
torture.  Whereupon  all  things  being  ready  for  it,  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  told  the  people  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution,  diat 
he  would  confess  all  he  knew  of  the  affair  he  was  charged  with,  be. 
fore  the  judges. 

Being  thereupon  called  into  court,  he  freely  confessed,  ^  His  being 
^  upon  a  plot  with  Reolands  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Sluys  to  tbtf 
^  French,  after  the  manner  contained  in  Reolands's  confession,  with 
^  this  particular  circumstance,  that  in  a  letter,  written  to  him  by 
^  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Loz- 
^  emburgh,  he  was  promised  ten.thousand  livres  more  than  was 
^  to  be  given  to  Reblands,  together  with  a  place  in  the  presidial 
^  court  of  Sedan,  worth  three.thousand  livres  per  annum.'  And 
thereafter  being  desired  to  decypher  the  letter  written  in  cyphers 
found  about  Reolands's  man ;  he  freely  did  it  in  these  words,  as  was 
dictated  by  him  from  the  letter  given  him  in  open  court. 

'  Sir, 

We  have  fully  concerted  the  manner  we  are  to  act  here,  in  de- 
livering up  the  town ;  and  it  rests  only,  that  you  be  as  ready  to 
effectuate  your  part  at  a  precise  time  to  be  appointed,  which  both 
Mr.  Reolands  and  I  think  to  be  most  proper  sometime  in  tbe 
middle  of  May  next,  because  the  army  of  the  States  will  not  be  io 
the  field  till  the  end  of  that  month  at  soonest ;  you  see  what  I 
venture  to  serve  so  great  and  generous  a  prince,  and  it  is  bnt  t 
small  part  of  what  I  would  do  to  serve  him.  Be  sure  you,  by  tbe 
bearer,  adjust  the  exact  time  and  way  of  your  being  in  a  readiness 
to  accomplish  your  part  of  the  design ;  and  I  think  it  were  time, 
that  some  of  these  soldiers  should  be  stealing  in,  as  you  know. 
After  receipt  of  yours,  we  will  be  every  day  making  one  step  or 
other  to  forward  the  thing :  and  though  I  doubt  not  but  by  the 
same  bearer  you  will  send  the  bill  as  you  promised;  so  I  assure 
you,  I  am  more  persuaded  of  the  reasonableness  of  having  a 
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^  greater  sum  ready  in  aome  hand,  to  make  use  of  for  gaining  others 
^  to  our  interest^  as  perhaps  the  affairs  wHl  require.  I  fieed  not 
*  way  more,  but  commit  mj  fortune  to  your  conduct,  who  am 

Sir, 
Your  faithful  and  humble  Serrant, 

Jacob  Martinist. 
S%f,  JprU  1,  16D0. 

These  confessions  of  both  Jacob  Martinet  and  of  Cornelius 
^«olands  being  again  read  in  open  court,  they  both  of  them  received 
pentence  in  these  words  ^ 

^  Forasmuch  as  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  you  Cornelius  Reolands, 
are  by  your  own  confession,  and  other  legal  proofs  and  letters^ 
found  guilty  of  holding  a  correspondence  with  Monsieur  Rayon, 
coloikel  of  a  French  regiment  in  the  French  king's  army,  and  with 
Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
Luxemburgh,  in  order  to  betray  the  garison  and  town  of  Sluys  to 
the  French  for  a  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Mon« 
Bieur  de  Terry,  to  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  to  you  Cornelius 
Reolands,  for  doing  thereof.  By  which  action  the  whole  proyince 
of  Holland  and  neighbouring  provinces  would  have  been  in  emi. 
nent  hazards  of  being  thereupon  ruined  by  the  French  army; 
therefore  the  court  does  hereby  adjudge  you  the  said  Jaco\)  Mar* 
ttnet,  to  be  taken  back  to  prison,  and  thence,  upon  the  sixth  of 
May,  instant,  to  be  drawn  upon  a  cart  to  the  publick  market-place 
of  tills  town,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck  on  a  gibbet^ 
and^  being  near  dead,  to  have  your  bowels  ripped  up,  and  therew^ 
after,  being  fully  dead,  to  have  your  body  divided  into  four 
qaarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  afterwards  think  fit^ 
and  your  head  to  be  severed  from  your  body,  and  affixed  upon 
the  Tery  same  gate  of  this  town  which  you  designed  to  open  i6 
the  enemy.  Likewise  the  court  adjudges  yon  the  said  Cornelius 
Reolands,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  prison,  and,  upon  the  said 
sllth  of  this  instant  May,  to  be  taken  to  the  said  market-place 
of  this  town  of  Slays,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck 
upon  a  gibbet  until  you  be  dead.  And  this  we  give  for  a  final 
sentence  against  you  both,  wishing  God  may  shew  mercy  to  your 
8buls.' 

According  to  this  sentence,  upon  the  said  sixth  day  of  May 
iuAtant,  the  said  Jacob  Martinet  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execu* 
tion,  where  he  behaved  himself  very  impenitently,  and  refused  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  as 
aforesaid. 

After  him  came  Cornelius  Reolands,  who,  both  in  prison,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  carried  himself  very  devoutly  and  penitently : 
And,  asking  leave  if  he  might  speak  to  the  people,  he  expressed  him- 
self in  words  to  this  purpose,  a  copy  whereof  he  had  giren  before, 
hand  to  the  sheriff  or  scapeo  tiiat.atteuded  him. 

TOX..   IXt  G  g 
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^  Good  Christian  PeoplCj 
*  I  am  brought  het-e  justly,   for  designing  to  betray  my  country 

0  a  foreign  enemy  for  a  sum  of  money.  I  confess  myself  guilty  of 
the  crime,  and  I  beg  God's  forgiTeness  and  your  forgiyeness  for  it, 
and  am  willing  to  die  for  it,  as  I  justly  deserre.  I  must  say,  I 
did  for  some  months  resist  the  offers  that  were  made  me  by  theiin. 
happy  man  that  is  gone  before  me ;  but  at  length  my  wants  preyailed 
with  me  to  accept  what  i  thought  would  rid  me  out  of  them.  Tbisldo 
not  say  to  excuse  myself  in  the  least ;  God  forbid  I  should.   And  u 

1  consented  to  betray  this  town,  so  I  did  promise  to  do  another 
Tillainy,  which  indeed  I  forgot  to  tell  my  judges  at  my  tryal;  and 
it  was,  to  see  if  I  could  prerail  with  any  captains  of  ships,  to  be. 
tray  their  ships  to  the  French,  for  which  I  was  to  receiye  moo^ 
from  the  French  secretary  of  war  to  gi^e  to  those  captains.  I 
hope  your  displeasure  against  me  for  so  yillainous  designs  will  <od, 
when  I  haye  satisfied  justice  with  my  blood.  I  earnestly  beg  At 
assistance  of  your  prayers  for  me,  in  this  my  agony ;  and  I  com- 
mit my  soul  to  God,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Qirii^ 
my  redeemer.' 

Haying  deli?ered  himself  thus,  and  heard  the  minister  that  wtitod 
on  him  pray,  and  having  prayed  himself,  he  was  just  going  to  be 
turned  off,  when,  pulling  up  the  handkerchief  that  was  oirer  his  eyes, 
he  said,  '  Good  people,  there  is  one  thing  my  conscience  obliges  ne 
^  to  tell  you  with  my  last  breath,  and  it  is  tills :  I  am  afraid  tbere 
^  are  many  such  designs  in  hand,  up  and  down  this  country,  like 
^  this,  for  which  I  suffer ;  and  I  wish  there  may  be  spme  effi^tnl 
^  means  to  prevent  them ;  for  I  assure  you  the  French  agents  are  wj 
>  busy  every  where,  and  they  spare  no  money  to  obtain  their  eads. 
^  I  have  no  more  to  jay,  but  again  beg  earnestly  the  assistisuice  of 
^^your  prayers:  and  I  commit  my  soul  to  God.' 

Having  thus  said,  he  was  turned  over  the  ladder,  and  his  body 
afterwards,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  was  given  to  his  friends  to 
be  buried. 

Hius  we  have  one  sad  example  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  tbe 
French  money  towards  our  country  and  commonwealth ;  but  we  hope 
God  will  disappoint  all  tiieir  designs,  and  bring  their  accomplices  te 
justpunishaent. 
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GuUdhally  Nov.  S.  1690. 
Francisco, 

Crood  morning  to  yon,   madam : You  are  an  early  riser,  I 

168 ;  thodgh  I  as  little  suspected  to  meet  you  here,  as  to  find  a  quaker 

behind  the  scenes  in  the  play-house. 

jdurelia.  Why,  sir,  think  you  that  young  women  hare  no  business 

0  Guildhall? 

Franc,  Yes,  madam,  but  hardly  so'  early  in  a  morning.  Had  it 
leen  the  fourteenth  of  February,  I  should  have  suspected  you  came 
ither  to  select  one  of  the  aldermen  for  your  Valentine. 

Aurel.  You  are  pleased  io  be  merry,  sir  :.».What  merits  have  I  to 
leserve  an  alderman? 

Franc,  You  cloud  your  own  worth  by  your  singular  modesty ;  it 

1  well  known,  that  some,  who  have  worn  the  purple,  have  taken  their 
ook-maids  into  the  bed  with  them  ;  and,  I  hope,  madam,  their  de* 
erts  ought  not  to  be  named  with  yours. 

jiurel.  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  me,  than  I  am  with 
lyself ;  but,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  sex  in 
general,  or  of  me  in  particular,  to  think  that,  in  affairs  of  that  nature^ 
romen  are  used  to  make  the  first  advances. 

Franc.  Yes ;  in  a  little  foolish  gallantry,  like  this,  a  lady  may  go 
L  great  way,  before  she  treads  upon  the  heels  of  modesty. 

Aurel.  Yes,  and  that  little  foolish  gallantry,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
imme  it,  •  shall  be  called  fondness  on  our  part ;  for  it  is  the  admirable 
emper  of  most  of  your  sex,  if  you  observe  any  thing  in  a  woman's 
jonversation,  which  you  can  interpret  to  your  advantage,  (he  nearer 
rou  find  her  approaches,  the  farther  you  fly  from  her,  and  tell  it  in 

company  over  a  bottle The  truth  of  it  is,  Jack,  I  could  love  Mrs* 

mch  an  one,  but  she  is  so  coming,  that 

Franc.  No  more,  no  more,  good  madam. 

Aurel.  Yes,  jone  word  more,  and  then  as  silent  as  yon  pl^se* 
Modesty  on  our  part  serves  to  whet  and  heighten  your  desires ;  for 
it  is  a  virtue  of  such  reputation,  that,  where  you  cannot  find  the  ot;u 
{inal,  you  dote  upon  the  copy.  Witness  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  \i\ 
the  conduct  of  the  lewdest  wom^  of  the  town,  whose  counterfeit  vLr. 
tue  allures  you  to  an  intrigue,  whereas  an  open  declaration  of  dieir  in- 
bmous  way  of  living  would  frighten  you  from  an  amour« 
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Franc^  But,  in  this  discourse  of  modesty  and  intrigue,  we  have  lost 
our  alderman. 

AureL  What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  be  haunted  with  alder, 
men  ?  You  are  not  so  ill  a  philosopher,  as  not  to  know,  that  content 
and  happiness  are  not  always  the  attendants  pn  a  plentiful  fortune; 
which  I  am  neither  so  rain  to  wish,  nor  have  merits  to  deserre,  how. 
eyer  some  of  my  sex  may  be  pleased  with  the  title  of  an  alderman's 
lady. 

Franc.  Now,  by  this  arersion  of  yours  to  an  alderman,  I  hnmblj 
conceiye,  madam,  you  are  one  of  tiie  orphans  of  the  city  of  London. 

Aur€l.  You  are  much  in  the  right,  sir;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  bf 
meeting  you  here  so  often,  I  suppose  you  |ire  one  of  the  same  aft* 
happy  number. 

Ftanc.  It  is  certainly  so,  madam;  for,  like  the  widow  Blackacre, 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  I  am  farced  to  soUicit  my  own  cause. 

AureL  I  come  hither  upon  the  same  melancholy  account,  b«l  hm 
as  much  luck  in  the  attempt,  as  a  poor  fellow,  that  sues  fotwsa  ettite 
in  formd  pauperis. 

Franc.  Well !  there  is  certainly  a  pleasure  in  rehearsing  oae^i 
misfortunes,  especially  if  the  person,  to  whom  they  are  told,  cti 
oblige  one  with  a  like  relation ;  please  you,  therefore,  madam,  to 
repose  yourself  upon  this  seat,  and  allow  one,  that  is  not  a  peiftd 
stranger  to  you,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conyersatioQ,  since  we  tis 
fieillen  upon  a  subject  that  equally  concerns  us  both. 

Aurel.  The  pleasure  of  that  conyersation  will  be  wholly  on  wsf 
part,  sir. 

Franc.  Good  madam,  let  us  not  talk  as  if  we  were  in  a  dandi^ 
school,  but  lay  all  compliments  aside  as  superfluous  as  fine  cloto 
at  a  funeral. 

Aurel.  The  subject,  I  confess,  is  almost  as  melancholy ;  for,  were 
our  bodies  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  our  fortunes,  I  fear  Jeso. 
its  powder  would  do  us  but  little  good. 

Franc.  The  truth  of  it  is,  we  have  lived  upon  hope  a  long  time... 
A  fine,  thin,  cooling  diet,  and  as  necessary,  in  our  circumstiuices,  as 
water-gruel  to  a  man  troubled  with  an  over-heated  liTer. 

Aurei.  I  think  we  may,  not  improperly,  call  this  place  the  land 
of  promise,  where  we  are  treated  with  all  the  cinlity  possible.  *  In- 
deed, madam,  I  think  of  your  petition.  Truly,  sfr,  you  will  not 
tail  next  court^ay.  I  profess,  madam,  I  do  not  flnegiect  your  bo- 
Siness.'  And  all  this  is  nothing  but  ceremony  and  compliment,  acted 
with  so  much  gravity,  that,  on  a  court^day,  I  hare  satisfied  mysi^to 
have  seen  Mr.  Bays's  grand  dance  in  the  Rehearsal. 

Franc.  Indeed,  our  daily  attendance  is  somewhat  like  the  story  of 
the  fellow,  that  made  lore  to  an  inyisible  mistress. 

Aurel.  But,  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  inquire  of  you  the  reasons, 
or  occaidons  of  the  practice  of  putting  the  orphans'  money  into  the 
chamber  of  London ;  by  what  authority  demanded ;  and  whether  our 
deceased  parents  were  not  influenced  by  custom,  and  bad  a  wron^ 
notion  of  the  matter.  For,  could  they  have  foreseen  what  has  since 
iiappened,  tfa^  would  as  soon  have  ordered  their  eiecutora  to 
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laid  out  their  money  in  ruffs  and  farthingals,  as  to  have  put  it  into 
that  bottomless  pit,  the  chamber. 

Franc.  A  place  somewhat  resembling  Michael  Angelo's  picture  of 
WI9  from  whence  the  pope  himself  could  not  redeem  a  cardinal 
there  painted.  But,  not  to  run  too  far  from  your  question,  the  rea. 
»ons  of  the  practice  were,  at  first,  intentionally  good  and  pious ; 
for- 

jiurel.  So  were  religious  houses  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  per* 
secutions,  but  posterity  improved  the  matter  into  monasteries  and 
aanneries,  though,  since,  nurseries  of  luxury  and  idleness. 

Franc,  Your  digression  is  pithy  enough,  madam  ;  but,  pray,  give 
me  leave  to  proceed.  As  to  the  authority,  by  which  it  is  demanded, 
it  is  vrell  known,  that,  the  city  of  Jiondon  being,  by  virtue  of  Magna 
Charta,  a  body  corporate,  they  hftve  a  power  or  commission  to  enact 
petty  laws  and  customs  among  themselves,  as  they  shall  see  most  fit, 
for  the  better  government  of  the  city 

AureL  Yes,  sir,  such  as  ordering  the  assize  of  bread,  or  penny 
loaves,  for  the  use  of  school-boys  and  journeymen  taylors. 

Franc.  Still  you  will  be  facetious.  But  to  proceed.  Amongst 
other  customs,  this  was  enacted  by  common-council,  no  doubt,  that 
every  freeman  dying,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  children  behind  him, 
for  the  better  security  of  what  he  left  them  (lest,  having  their  for. 
ianes  in  their  own  power,  they  might  embezzle  it,  or  else  be  betray. 
fd  to  very  unequal,  ..if  not  scandalous  matches :)  The  money,  I  say^ 
was  paid  into  the  chamberlain's-office,  the  sum  registered,  and  his 
note  given  for  security ;  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
court  of  aldemien,  becoming  guardians  or  trustees  to  the  said  widow 
aad  orphans,  either  of  which  were  not  to  marry,  without  their  con. 
sent  first  had  and  obtained. 

Aurel.  With  submission  to  their  authority,  I  shall  never  trouble 
them  with  the  question. 

Franc,  Heaven  be  praised,  at  present  the  condition  of  that  obli. 
gation  is  void ;  I  Thomas  may  take  thee  Abigail,  without  that  license ; 
nay,  invite  the  aldermen  to  dinner,  and  they  never  be  offended  at  it. 

Aurel.  But,  granting  the  intention  was  good  and  pious,  did  it  ever 
iLBSwer  the  end  proposed  ? 

Franc,  Yes,  unquestionably,  for  several  scores  of  years ;  for  I 
love  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

^ra/wl  wish  my  thoughts  would  allow  me  that  liberty  to  the 
living.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  sir,  that  the  bank  is  not  in  that 
reputation  as  formerly,  the  city  being  much  more  rich  and  populous  ? 

Franc,  Now,  madam,  you  ask  a  very  knotty  question ;  but,  to 
the  best  of  my  memory,  the  exchequer,  being  shut  up  some  time  be. 
fore  the  bank  you  speak  of,  languished  in  esteem  about  the  year 
1681 ;  yet,  with  submission,  I  believe  we  may  go  higher,  even  as  far 
the  year  1641,  London  being  esteemed  by  some  at  Westminster, 
what  was  said  of  England  formerly  at  Rome,  that  it  was  puteua  in-^ 
'  4xhaustuSj  a  well  never  to  be  drawn  dry ;  Something  went  to  the 
maintaining  that  unnatural  war,,  besides  bodkins  and  thimbles.  The 
prosecuting  of  the  then  miscalled  godly  cause  caliing  for  vast  suma 
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from  the  chamber,  wliich  all  the  since  receired  money  conld  not  rv. 
pa  J  again  ;  they  being  oftentimes  forced  to  paj  one  man's  interoi 
with  another's  principal.  And,  though  the  html  consequences  were 
not  known  till  of  late,  yet  some  obserrators  abont  GnQdhall  diseo. 
•  Tered,  that  a  late  chamberlain,  famous  for  his  skill  in  mDitary  dis. 
cipline,  finding  a  cloud  gathering  at  court,  and  that  he  was  like  to 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  a  great  man  at  Whitehall,  gave  prifite 
notice  to  some  of  his  own  party  to  draw  out  their  money  ;  and  ^on 
who  wanted  that  kind  intelligence  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  mL 
ferers  now ;  for,  you  know,  it  is  like  the  practice  of  bankers,  ivho 
being  blemished  in  their  repute,  their  creditors  coming  in  so  thick 
npon  them  to  call  in  their  money,  they  are  forced  to  stop  their  pay. 
ments,  in  order  to  a  composition. 

.  Aurelm  But,  sir,  I  hare  been  told,  that  those,  who  come  a  litde 
nearer  io  our  memories,  tell  us,  they  hare  obserred  a  tall  bnUdiflg 
upon  Fish  Street  Hill,  a  ditch  not  far  from  Lodgate,  and  sereral  cob. 
duits,  to  be  built  with  mortar  tempered  ^ith  a  sort  of  brackish  water, 
known  to  the  yirtuosi,  by  the  name  of  widows  and  orphans  tears. 

Franc.  No,  madam,  that  was  not  so,  your  judgment  has  been  mis* 
informed,  those  publick  structures  being  wholly  built  at  the  dty 
charge,  by  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon  coals,  &c. 

Aurel.  I  could  hare  wiriied  the  wisdom  of  the  city  would  haye  cod. 
Terted  those  funds  into  other  uses.  For  the  payment  of  the  orpbass 
would  haTe  eternised  their  memories  more,  than  if  they  had  erected 
monuments  and  mum.g1as^es  in  erery  street  of  the  city. 

Franc.  For  my  part,  thoogh  I  would  have  the  second  day  of  Sep. 
tember  never  io  be  forgotten,  yet  I  hare  wondered  what  that  mono, 
ment  was  intended  for,  except  by  day  for  a  land-mark  for  trayellers, 
that  lost  their  way  upon  Shooter's  Hill ;  and  it  is  pity  that  some  iiu 
Tention  is  not  found  out  to  make  a  lanthom  of  that  flaming  ball  at 
top,  for  poor  people  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  Hemmings's  new 
lights ;  and  coals,  they  say,  will  be  Tery  dear  this  winter. 

Aureh  I  heard,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  asking  bis 
friend,  what  that  streight  bodied  thing  might  cost  building,  was  told 
about  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  Did  it  so,  says  the  other;  I 
know  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  lent  the  city  just  such 
a  sum,  I  think  they  had  best  make  a  mortgage  of  it  to  him  for  seco. 
rity. 

Franc.  And  rery  good  security  too.  Well,  let  the  monument 
stand  till  a  country  fellow  wants  two-pence  to  see  it,  I  care  not ;  and 
what  a  pretty  acount  that  ditch  you  speak  of  comes  to,  after  so  many 
thousand  pounds  expended  in  the  building  it,  when  the  Taults  and 
cellarage  belonging  to  it,  are  now  offered  to  be  rented  for  one-hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ?  A  Tery  pretty  interest  for  so  large  a  principal. 
Nay,  I  am  told,  that  a  certain  conduit,  near  Foster.lane,  has  already 
gotten  a  rheumatism,  for  want  of  a  night^cap.  There  have  beea 
some  fine  treats  at  Guildhall,  and,  supposing  there  wanted  a  little 
sum  to  buy  shrimps  and  oysters  for  a  dish  of  fish,  I  hope  it  was  aa 
•uch  great  crime  for  the  caterer  to  put  his  hand  into  the  orphaBi 

g  to  purchase  them* 
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.  AureL  But,  methinks,  It,  would  have  been  ci?il,  to  hare  invited 
us  to  eat  part  of  the  fish,  when  our  money  paid  for  the  sauce. 
'  Franc,  No,  no,  there  are  meaner  provisions  suitable  to  our  con« 
dition.  Lord  i  Madam,  I  smile  to  think  how  we  laugh  till  our  hearts 
ake,  and  dirert  ourselves  with  our  very  misfortunes ;  as  prosperity 
never  exalted  our  thoughts,  neither  does  adversity  depress  them.  It 
18  a  practice  of  philosophy,  which  few  attain  to,  and  the  little  profi. 
ciency,'  I  have  made  in  it,  is  wholly  owiog  to  your  generous  and 
sprightly  conversation. 

Aurel^   Sir,  I  would  return  your  compliment,  but  at  present 

^  I  am  out  of  stock. For  my  part,  I  know  no  divine  nor  human 

law  forbids  innocent  raillery ;  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  is 
but  reasonable  losers  should  have  leave  to  speak,  though  it  is  dear 
jesting  at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  But  to  be  serious,  is  it 
not  deplorable,  that  a  gentleman,  well  bom  and  educated,  should, 
for  want  of  that  money  of  his  which  lies  in  the  chamber  of  London, 
be  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  of  fortune,  accept  of  some  mean 
-office,  to  keep  him  from  starving,  list  himself  a  common  sentinel, 
to  stave  off  his  importunate  creditors;  or,  perhaps,  take  the 
highway,  and  make  his  life  as  desperate  as  his  fortune :  Whereas, 
if  hejenjoyed  what  was  justly  his  own,  be  might  make  no  contemptible 
figure  in  the  world,  where  he  now  lies  wind-bound  for  want  of 
money.  ; 

Franc,  To  shew  you  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Is  it  not  pity 
that  a  young  gentle-woman,  whom  nature  and  education  have 
made  a  finished  piece,  for  want  of  those  ba^s  which  lie  sleeping  in 
the  ch£unb^r,  betake  herself  to  some  mean  employ,  or  at  best  to 
wait  upon  some  finical  lady,  who,  excepting  her  fortune,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  with  her  for  accomplishments ;  or,  at  last,  it 
may  be  she  is  married  to  some  inferior  fellow ;  or,  if  I  durst  be 
familiar  with  female  virtue,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  her  poverty,  ex- 
posed to  the  soUicitations  of  unlawful  love,  from  which  attempts  the 
possesion  of  her  fortune  would  secure  her. 

AureL  I  have  wanted  neither  lawful  nor  unlawful  ofier/i;  for 
the  first,  I  am  resolved  never  to  disgrace  my  father's  ashes  by 
a  sorry  marriage;  and  frpm  the  latter  Heaven  will,  I  hope,  de- 
fbiid  me. 

Franc,  As  despicable  as  my  fortune  may  be  at  present,  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  be  despicable  in  my  own  thoughts :  And  I  will  for  once, 
Madam,  m^ke  you  so  far  my  confessor,  as  to  assure  you,  I  loved  a 
mistress,  fair,  rich,  and  virtuotis ;  nor  was  I,  pardon  my  vanity, 
treated  with  contempt,  and  we  had  certainly  xparried,  had  not  for- 
tune, on  my  side,  forbid  the  banes. 

Aurel,  But  is  there  no  hopes  of  recovering  our  fortunes  ? 
Franc,  Much  such  hopes  as  a  dying  patient  has,  when  he  sees  his 
physician  shake  his  head;    but,    however,   we  do  not   absolutely 

despair.  ^ 

AureL  I  heard  the  city  were  about  selling  some  of  their  lands,  in 
©rder  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  j  did  that  come 
to  any  thing? 
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frtmc  Sell  tjieir  lands,  they  nfould  ai  soon  seU  Aeir  cfttv 
ter.  No,  Eia4am,  all  the  hopes  we  have  Is  from  the  present  par. 
Uament. 

Aurel.  Prajy  hearen,  th^  prore  not  as  tedious  in  their  Totes,  u 
the  last  sessions!, 

'  FrcMC.  The  greater  coBcerns  of  the  nation,  as  the  wars  wifli 
France  and  Ireland,  took  up  so  much  of  their  time,  that  smaller  nut 
ters  were  put  by,  all  priyate  interest  being  to  Tail  to  the  pablic  good; 
but  my  prophetick  hopes  tell  me,  that  the  present  parliament  wiQ. 
Imve  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  those  wor- 
thy members  of  the  city  will  be  powerful  soUicitors  in  our  almost 
sinking  cause. 

Aurel,  Then,  I  think,  my  stay  here  needless,  for  the  judges  pic* 
tures  are  able  to  afford  me  as  much  consolation  as  I  am  to  expect  from 
any  here.  I  wait  with  some  impatience  the  motions  of  the  partis, 
ment,  but  must,  sir,  after  my  humble  thanks  to  you  for  your  extrk 
ordinary  company,  be  so  rude  as  to  leave  you. 
Franc.  Pray,  madam,  let  me  wait  on  you  home. 
Aurel.  Sir,  I  am  not  often  attended ;  but  I  should  be  unciril  \o 
deny  my  hand  to  a  person  of  such  engaging  ciTility. 

Franc.  Madam^  your  servant.    You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
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THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALAMITIES 

ATTENDING  THE  FRENCH  CONQUEST. 

Licensed  November,  29.  J.  Fraser,  1690.     London,  printed  for 
Jeremiah  Wilkins,  near  the  Green-Dragon  Tavern,  in  Fleet. 
Street,  1690.    Quarto,  containing  twenty  pages* 

At  is  strange  to  see  so  many  men  dissatisfied  at  their  majesties  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  no  other  tendency  than  towards  the  commoa 
safety  of  their  subjects,  that  is  exposed  to  as  great  dangers  as  any 
country  in  Europe ;  and  there  are  some  sort  of  people  who  are  so 
mad,  as  to  wish  success  to  the  professed  enemy  of  their  country  ont 
of  a  vain  hope,  that  they  should  fare  better  than  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours,  in  case  any  publick  alteration  should  happen  in  the  go. 
vernment ;  nay,  the  madness  of  these  men  carry  them  yet  further  as 
to  believe  themselves  able  to  build  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of 
Iheir  country.    I  doubt  not,  if  their  wishes  did  prevail,  bttt  OeM 
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yfTj  men  would  find  thcmsehes  lery  nmcli  deceirtd  in  their  exp«c« 
tmf  ions,  and  shonld  haf  e  as  much  cause,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow. 
subjects,  to  bemoan  the  common  calamity  of  their  inslayed  country. 
We  do  not  as  yet  understand  the  doctrine  of  bombs,  and  carcas* 
ses,  l:ontributions,  and  military  executions.  Our  neighbours  to  their 
sorrows  know,  that  there  is  something  tnore  in  these  words  than  a 
bare  sound  ;  so  many  ruined  countries,  so  many  defaced  cities,  towns, 
mod  villages,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  murmuring  of  these  people  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  their 
ignorance  than  their  malice  ;  they  do  not  know  the  calamities  that 
attend  war.    We  have  lived  so  long  in  peace,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  us  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than  by  report ;  for,  if  we  had 
partaked  in  the  sufferings  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  should  be 
more  unanimous  in  contributing  our  assistance  to  stop  that  torrent 
which  threatens  the  overflowing  of  all  Christendom  ;  if  we  were  but 
aensible  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  a  foreign  conquest 
brings  along  with  it,  we  should  think  it  a  very  good  bargain  to  part 
with  more  than  half  what  we  have  to  save  the  whole,  and  to  prevent 
that  slavery  which  may  overwhelm  us  and  our  posterity.     In  order 
io  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  our  danger,  and  to  unite  us  against^' 
the  common  enemy,  in  a  cause  wherein  the  interest  of  every  indivi^^ 
dual  person  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  shall  briefly  give  an  account 
of  those  miseries  which  our  forefathers  felt  under  the  Norman  con. 
quest,  and  afterwards  what  usage  we  are  to  expect  from  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  case  it  should  be  our  hard  fortune  to  fall  into  hia 
power,  whose  very  mercies  are  cruelties ;  as  it  evidently  appears  by 
his  practices  as  well  towards  his  own  subjects,  as  others,  whom  his 
treachery,  or  his  arms,  have  reduced  under  his  dominion.     As  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shew  something  of 
the  state  of  this  kingdom  before  that  mighty  revolution  happened, 
that  we  may  the  better  see  the  greatness  of  the  alteration  which  this 
foreign  conquest  produced  in  our  ancestors  days,  and  to  that  purpose 
I  shall  only  consider  the  qondition  of  affairs  under  the  happy  reiga 
of  that  pious  king  Edward  the  Confessor.   In  his  time  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom  flourished,  the  government  was  administered  bj 
an  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  every  man 
enjoyed  his  liberty  and  property  with  great  seirurity,  peace  andplen. 
ty  appeared  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Providence  had 
decreed,  that  those  halcyoUi^ays  should  determine  with  the  life  of 
that  king,  who  died  without  issue  on  the  fourth  of  January,  1066. 
The  kingdom  should  have  descended  io  Edgar  Atheling,  being  next 
of  blood,  and  heir  at  law  to  the  deceased  king ;  but,  Prince  Edgar 
"being  young,  the  interest  and  greatness  of  Harold,  eldest  son  of  Good, 
win  Earl  of  Kent,  prevailed  with  the  nobility  to  reject  Edgar's  pre. 
tensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  advance  Harold  to  the  throne,  who 
took  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  government;  and  all  the  no., 
bility  swore  allegiance  to  him. 

Toftus,  one  of  the  Rarl  of  Kent's  sons,  envying  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  his  brother,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  with  Harold 
king  of  Norway,  to  invade  England  both  by  sea  and  Land.   Haroid 
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king  of  England,  haying  intelligence  of  their  design,  made  all  the  pn^ 
parations,  he  could,  to  withstand  them.  In  the  mean  while,  Willitm. 
Dake  of  Normandy,  resolving  to  make  his  advantage  of  these  dis. 
tractions,  raised  a  great  army,  and  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  eight.handred  and  ninetj-six  ships,  in  order  to  make  • 
descent  into  England ;  he  soon  after  hoisted  sail,  and  his  whole anaj 
landed  at  Pomsey,  near  Hastings  in  Sussex,  on  the  twenty^ighth  ii 
September,  1066.  Being  landed,  he  caused  all  his  ships  to  be  set  on 
fire,  that  his  men  might  see,  that  there  was  no  way  left,  but  either  to 
conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  intrenched  himself,  and  aL 
terwards  marched,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  jto  Hastings, 
where  he  built  a  fort.  He  published  very  strict  orders,  that  none  of 
his  soldiers  should  plunder  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept  himself 
so  quietly,  for  the  space  Qf  fifteen  days,  as  if  there  was  no  hostilitf 
intended  at  all.  He  pretended  a  title  to  the  crown,  by  yertue  of  a  gift 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  also  by  some  agreement,  or  consent^ 
made  betwixt  him  and  King  Harold.  But,  whatsoeyer  he  pretended, 
it  is  certain,  that  he  confessed,  on  his  death.bed,  that  he  possjessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  by  no  other  title,  than  by  conquest;  and  his 
deportment  towards  the  English  made  it  evident,  that  he  never  ia« 
tended  otherwise. 

The  king,  having  given  battle  to  his  brother,  and  the  King  of  Nor. 
way^s  forces,  and  defeated  them,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  received  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy^s  lancU 
ijag  in  England,  Being  flushed  with  his  former  victory,  he  immedi. 
ately  directed  his  march  to\iards  Hastings,  though  his  army  had  been 
much  weakened  and  lessened  in  the  late  fight.  His  chief  command, 
ers  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  with  the  enemy  upon  a 
Qudden^  lest  the  ill  circumstances,  his  army  was  then  in,  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  his  overthrow  ;  but  all  the  arguments,  they  could  use, 
were  of  no  force  to  prevent  his  destiny. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  advertised  of  the  king's  approach, 
lent  a  monk  to  him,  in  the  quality  of  his  ambassador,  with  instroc. 
tions  to  offer  these  propositions  to  him  :  That  either  he  should  resign 
the  kingdom  to  the  duke  upon  certain  conditions,  or  hold  it  tributary 
of  him  ;  or  else  that  they  two,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  should  de- 
termine the  matter  by  a  single  combate ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  the 
duke  offered  to  refer  it  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

But  King  Harold,  being  resolutely  bent  to  fight  his  enemy,  what- 
ever it  should  cost  him,  dismissed  the  ambassador^  telling  him,  that 
God  only  should  be  the  judge  betwixt  the  duke  and  him.  All  thoughts 
of  an  accommodation  being  laid  aside,  the  generals  on  both  sides 
drew  up  their  armies  into  order  of  battle  ;  the  king  himself  stood  on 
foot  by  his  standard,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Girthe  and  Leof- 
wiue,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  common  danger,  no  man  should  enter- 
tain the  least  thought  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  Both  armies,  being 
engaged  early  in  the  morning,  fought  with  various  success  all  that 
^y,  till,  towards  the  evening,  the  king  was  killed  by  the  shot  of  an 

ow,  which  pierced  his  brains  ;  whereupon  the  Englishmen  quitted 

^eld,  and  left  the  duke  an  intire  victory.     In  this  battle  fell  the 
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king^s  two  brothers,  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  <  John 
Taylor,  in  his  history  of  Normandy,  relates,  that  there  were  slain,  on 
the  English  side,  sixty.seven  thousand  nine-hundred  seventy.four ; 
some  other  historians  say  bnt  forty.seren  thousand,  nine-hundred 
forty-four ;  of  the  Normans  were  killed  six  thousand  and  thirteen, 
Asides  such  as  were  drowned  at  sea  before  his  landing. 

The  king's  death  being  known,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  two  brothers, 
the  one  Earl  of  Mercia,  the  other  Earl  of  Northumberland,  haying 
escaped  from  the  battle,  came  with  their  retinue  to  London.  They 
would  have  persuaded  the  citizens  to  make  one  of  them  king,  in  order, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  retrieye  the  misfortune  of  the  late  fight,  but 
their  proposals  would  not  be  hearkened  to ;  so  the  two,  brothers 
went  to  Northumberland,  in  hopes  to  secure  themselyes  there,  be. 
lieying  that  the  duke  would  hardly  come  thither,  being  a  place  so  re. 
mote  from  London. 

The  two  brothers  being  rejected,  the  nobility  and  the  citizens 

would  haye  made  choice  of  Edgar,  the  nephew  of  Edmund  Ironside, 

io  be  their  king;  and  did  promise,   that,  under  his  conduct,  they 

would  once  more  try  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  new  battle 

against  the  duke.    But,  by  reason  of  the  danger  that  was  so  near  at 

liaiid,  and  the  discord  which  was  amongst  them,  they  did  neither;  so 

that  the  Englishmen,  if  they  had  unanhnously  agreed,  might  haye 

repaired  the  loss,  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Sat,  whilst  they  would  haye  none  of  their  own  country  to  be  their 

king,  they  made  way  for  a  stranger  to  come  and  tyrannise  oyer 

them. 

•  While  the  Londoners  were  trifling  away  their  time  in  fruitless  de« 
bates,  the  duke,  though  he  determined  to  come  to  London,  yet  would 
xiot  come  the  direct  way,  which  led  thither,  but  marched  up  and 
down  through  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 
wasting  the  country  till  he  came  to  Wallingford,  where  he  rested  his 
army  for  some  time ;  afterwards,  passing  the  riyer  of  Thames,  he 
continued  his  march  through  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Hertfordshire,  haying  burned  all  the  towns,  and  killed  all  the  in. 
habitants,  they  could  meet  with,  in  their  way  from  Hastings,  till  he 
came  to  Berkham stead,  where  he  made  a  halt.  Thither  came  to 
him  Aid  red  Archbishop  of  York,  Wolstone  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Wilfire  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Clito  Edgar,  and  all  the  noblemen 
about  London,  with  many  others,  who  all  together  submitted  them, 
seiyes,  and  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  delivered  pledges  for  their  fide. 
lity  ;  with  whom  also. the  duke  made  a  certain  league,  or  agreement; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  said  submission  and  agreement,  he  per. 
mitted  his  men  still  to  burn  towns,  destroy  the  natives,  and  to  ravage 
all  that  stood  in  their  way,  as  they  had  done  before. 

A  little  before  Christmas,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards 
London,  having  his  scouts  before*  him  to  observe  the  manners  and 
bohayiour  of  the  people ;  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  scouts,  were 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  ftiUy  determined  to  oppose  the  duke's 
entry ;  who,  being  come  to  London,  and  finding  die  inhabitants  in 
that  posture,  made  a  great  and  merciless  slaughter  of  them ;   who, 
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vhen  they  saw  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  fartUr 
resistance,  submitted  themselves  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  \m 
pledges  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

The  duke,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  city  of  the  kii^ 
dom,  was  there,  both  by  the  Normans  and  Englishmen,  ckoseii,  lad, 
proclaimed  king  on  Christmas-day,  and,  on  the  same  day,  ml 
crowned  py  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further  in  this  tragical  story,  it  will  not  be 
luniss  to  give  some  shore  account,  how  the  Kentish  men  came  ts 
save  their  country,  lives,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  the  midst  of  the» 
devastations,  which  overspread  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  that  our 
imprudent  malecontents  may  see  what  effects  an  unanimous  resiiti 
ance  is  capable  of  producing,  in  such  cases  of  extremity. 

The  king,  soon  after  his  coronation,  took  a  journey  to  redact 
Dover  Castle,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kent  ;■  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Eglesine,  Abbot  of  the  Augu8ttne9,  being  duef 
lords  of  that  country,  understanding  the  king's  design,  caused  «U 
the  people  of  Kent  to  assemble  at  Canterbury,  where  they  declarai 
to  them,  '  That  before  the  late  revolution,  there  were  no  bondnea 
'  in  England,  and,  that  now,  as  well  the  noblemen,  as  the  cov* 
^  mon  people,  were  made  subjects  to  the  perpetual  bondage  of  tiM 
^  Normans,  and  persuaded  them  to  provide  for  their  safety,  frm 
^  the  miserable  example  of  an  infinite  number  of  their  conntryaei, 
^  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  slavery ;  they  likewiN 
^  encouraged  them  to  defend,  manfully,  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
'  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  that  they  both,  after  the  ex* 
^  ample  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be  their  captains.'  At  a  day  ap. 
pointed,  all  the  Kentish  men  at  Swanescombe,  two  miles  westward 
from  Gravesend,  hid  themselves  in  a  wood,  where  they  lay  in  wait 
for  the  king's  coming ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all,  as  well  horsemen 
as  footmen,  should  carry  boughs  in  their  hands.  The  next  day,  the 
king  came  near  Swanescombe,.  where  he  was  mightily  surprised  te 
see  himself,  on  a  sudden,  inclosed  round  about  by  a  moving  wood. 
When  the  Kentish  men  had  hemmed  him  in,  they  threw  down  their 
boughs,  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  drew  their  swords,  &c.  aad 
^wed  themselves  in  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  battle.  The  amazed 
king  could  not  tell  what  to  do  in  this  streight,  to  which  he  was  re. 
duced.  Whereupon,  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  advanced  towards 
him,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  desires,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  they  were  all  ready  to  die  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  Tb§ 
king^  who  could  do  no  otherwise,  granted  them  every  thing  thej 
asked ;  and  by  this  means  it  was,  that  Kent  preserved  its  laws  and 
customs  inviolable. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  his  conquest,  he  received  homage,  fealty, 
and  pledges,  from  all  the  noblemen,  who  submitted  themselves  to  him; 
he  thought  this  might  be  a  sufficient  security  for  the  present,  nntiibe 
could  find  an  opportunity  (as  he  afterwards  did  by  degrees)  to  ei« 
tingutsh  them  all. 

It  is  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors,  to  bring  as  many  atrang«r% 
as  they  can  into  the  conquered  country,  that  they  may  be  the  better 
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able  to  crash  the  natiyes,  and  put  it  oat  of  their  power  to  make  any 
insurrection,  let  their  sufferings  be  never  so  great.  To  this  end,  he 
brought,  from  Roan  in  Normandy,  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
were  a  griping  usurious  sort  of  people,  whom  he  knew,  that,  by 
their  coretous  artifice,  would  omit  no  ways  to  make  their  markets  of 
the  poor  oppressed  natives. 

The  conqueror  had  heard  how  all  the  Danes  had  formerly  been 
massacred,  in  ot^night,  by  the  English ;  and,  for  fear  his  Normans 
might  be  served <in  the  same  manner,  and  also  to  prevent  any  noctur^k 
nal  meetings  and  cabals,  he  commanded,  ^  That,  in  every  town  and 
^  Tillage,  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
^  that  all  people  should  then  put  out  their  fire  and  candles,  and  go 
*  to  bed ;'  which  order  was  punctually  observed,  during  his  wholo 
reign. 

In  the  next  place,  his  favourites  and  soldiers,  who  had  served  him 
in  this  expedition,  must  be  rewarded  for  the  toil  and  hazards  they 
kad  undergone  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  shares  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Taylor,  in  his  history,  reckons  six« 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  who  had  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes 
grounded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  English  nation. 

Normandy,  in  his  absence,  was  inclined  to  revolt  from  him.  Being 
informed  of  it,  he  hastened  hither,  and  carried  along  with  him  all 
the  prime  noblemen  of  England,  whom  he  suspected  might  raise  any 
disturbance  in  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  out  of  it.  Having  quieted 
Normandy,  he  returns,  and  lays  an  insupportable  tribute  upon  tht 
£nglishmen.  It  is  observable,  that  the  English,  by  these  sort  of  ex. 
travagant  impositions,  defrayed  the  greatest  part  of  these  frequent 
.wars,  which  he  maintained  beyond  sea,  during  his  reign  over  Eng. 
land.  As  a  conqueror,  he  well  knew,  that  to  impoverish  them  was 
the  effectual  means,  not  only  to  lessen  their  fortunes,  but  also  to  de- 
base their  courage ;  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  (whereof  many 
were  of  the  royal  family)  were  forced  to  fly  into  foreign  countries, 
'  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  Normans.  Scotland  was  so  replenished 
with  these  fugitives,  that  there  was  no  parish,  town,  or  village,  in  that 
kingdom,but  had  several  of  them,  whom  the  Scots  employed  in  all  their 
tervile  drudgery. 

Those  of  them,  who  could  not  make  their  escapes,  were  reduced 
to  that  degree  of  necessity,  that,  rather  than  starve,  they  were  con. 
tented  to  become  slaves  to  those,  who,  at  that  time,  first  had  power 
■of  life  and  death  over  them.  The  services  which  they  performed  to 
their  masters,  were  the  most  vile  offices,  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
mankind.  This  was  the  original  of  bondmen  in  England. 

Before  the  conquest,  tliere  were  few  or  no  inland  castles  in  this 
.  kingdom;  and,  wherever  inland  castles  are  in  use,  they  are  designed, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  to  inslave  the  natives,  than  protect  them 
from  foreign  invasions.  The  conqueror  was  resolved  to  curb  the 
English,  and  to  inslave  tiiem,  to  that  degree,  that  there  should^be  no 
possibility  left  them,  of  recovering  their  lost  liberties;  To  that  end, 
he  iiansed  a  castle  to  be  built  at  Nottingham,  two  at  York,  and  aao. 
ther  at  Lincoln,  and  a  great  many  more  in  other  places,  which  were 
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all  garisoned  with  Normans,  who  treated  the  English  Inhabitants  widi 
all  the  insolencies  and  barbarities  imaginable.  This  was  the  reasot 
of  building  so  manj  castles,  in  so  few  years  after  the  conquest ;  tbit, 
aboat  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  about 
eleren-hundred  of  these  castles  were  demolished  by  pnblick  antbou 
rity,  in  regard  that,  by  that  time,  they  were  become  a  most  iuapu 
portable  grievance  to  the  nation. 

The  conqueror  practised  all  the  ways  he  could- ^imagine,  io  tau 
tinguish,  as  well  as  impoyerish  the  English ;  and,i'ii>'  parsuance  to 
that  design,  it  was  his  usual  policy  to  employ  them  always  in  bii 
most  desperate  senrice.  He  likewise  made  use  of  erery  opportanity^ 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  destruction  of  one  another,  and  the  cir. 
cumstancts  of  affairs  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  it.  Many  of 
the  English  nation,  being  fled  into  Denmark  and  Ireland,  imdo 
war  upon  England  several  times,  in  conjunction  wiiJi  these  hro 
nations.  The  conqueror  always  made  use  of  English  armies,  under 
English  leaders,  to  oppose  t^em;  and  though  fortune  connMnly 
declared  herself,  in  most  of  those  battles,  in  favour  of  the  Normm 
conqueror,  yet  the  victory  was  seldom  obtained  without  ^greit 
slaughter  of  the  English  on  both  sides ;  neither  did  he  care  bow  mny 
of  them  perished,  provided  the  consequence  was  not  destructife  to 
his  interest. 

When  be  came  to  be  well  fixed  in  the  possession  of  his  new  coo. 
quest,  he  degraded  the  few  noblemen  that  were  left,  and  conferred 
their  titles  and  estates  upon  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  the  intent,  that 
no  Englishman,  of  any  quality  or  interest,  should  be  left  in  the  nu 
tion.  He  would  often  glory  in  this  piece  of  policy,  and  as  often  de. 
ride  the  imprudence  of  that  good-natured  king,  Canutus  the  Dan^ 
who,  having  subdued  England,  restored  the  English  to  th^ir  former 
possessions ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that,  after  his  death,  they 
easily  expelled  the  Danes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  reinstated  the 
Saxon  line  upon  the  throne.  It  is  commonly  a  conqueror's  policy, 
to  abolish  all  that  was  in  use  amongst  the  conquered  people ;  neidier 
was  he  wanting  in  that  respect,  for  he  altered  most  of  the  laws  tod 
customs  of  the  country.  Their  very  speech  was  so  much  abhorred, 
that  the  laws  were  pleaded  in  the  French  tongue,  and  the  childreD,  it 
schools,  were  taught  their  letters,  and  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the 
French  language. 

He  charged  upon  the  nation  threescore-thousand  knights  fees,  which 
provided  him  so  many  horsemen,well  accoutred,wheneTer  he  had  occa- 
'^iion  to  make  use  of  them.  The  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  not  ex- 
empted from  this  service  ;  which,  in  all  former  ages,  had  been  pri- 
vileged from  all  temporal  incumberances. 

The  king  had  given  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  one  Robert, 
sirnamed  Cummin,  who  marched  thither,  with  a  considerable  bodf 
of  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  earldom.  The  Northern  people, 
hearing  of  his  coming,  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  at  Durham-,  tbey 
destroy  him,  and  rout  his  party.  The  king  comes  with  an  army  to 
ih»  North,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  earl ;  in  his  march,  he  killed 
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and  plundered  all  he  met  with ;  and,  when  he  arrired  in  the  north, 
he  committed  such  a  general  devastation,  that,  the  next  year,  there 
iras  so  great  a  dearth  throughout  all  England,  and  especially  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  countries  next  adjoining,  that  men  were 
forced  to  eat  horse-flesh,  cats,  dogs,  and  man's  flesh.  And  all  the 
land,  betwixt  Durham  and  York,  lay  waste,  without  inhabitants  to 
till  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  nine  years  following. 

He  plundered  all  the  monasteries  and  abbies  in  England,  of  all 
their  gold  and  sil?er,  not  sparing  even  the  chalices  and  shrines.  lo 
these  places  he  found  vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  hid  there,  by 
.other  people,  for  fear  of  the  Normans. 

Having  ruined  the  laity,  he  was  resolved  the  clergy  should  fare 
no  better.  He  hindered  all  the  English  from  being  preferred  to  auy 
Tacant  churches,  and,  to  rid  his  hands  of  those  that  were  in  pos. 
session,  by  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  summoned  a  great  council, 
to  be  held  at  Winchester,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
leveral  other  bishops,  abbots,  and  others,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  to  make  room  for  the  greedy  Normans. 

He  oppressed  the  fkiglish  nobility  and  gentry  so  intolerably,  with 
a  design  to  force  them  to  rebel  against  him,  that  from  thence  he 
might  have  a  more  colourable  pretence,  to  destroy  them  and  their 
iamilies. 

What  I  have  in  particular  said  of  this  conquest,  is  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  people's  sufierings,  neither  will  my  intended  brevity  per* 
Bodtrae  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  for,  if  all  the  burnings  of 
towns,  slaughters  of  people,  the  several  torments  which  were  in* 
flicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  which 
they  endured,  were  mentioned,  it  would  afibrd  matter  enough  for  a 
Tolnme;  but  what  I  have  declared,  is  sufficient  to  let  us  see  what 
miseries  our  forefathers  underwent,  as  also  to  oblige  as  many  of  us^ 
as  have  a  grain  of  sense,  or  courage  left,  to  exert  our  utmost  abilities, 
to  prevent  the  like  destruction  from  fiedling  upon  these  populous  and 
flourishing  kingdoms. 

Our  malecontents  are  very  much  mistaken,  if  they  expect  any 
better  usage  from  a  French  conqueror,  at  this  day,  than  their  ances. 
tors  did  meet,  in  former  times,  from  the  taskmasters  of  the  same 
country.  For  let  them  assure  themselves,  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
Is  as  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  villainy  and  cruelty,  as  ever  the 
Norman  was,  or  could  pretend  himself  to  be.  His  arts  do  far  outdo 
all  that  went  before  him,  for,  besides  the  calamities  which  our  fore« 
fathers  suffered,  he  hath  others  in  store,  which  are  much  more  in* 
flofferable,  some  of  which  follow : 

First y  You  shall  have  a  king,  that  fears  neither  God  nor  man,  that 
never  observes  his  oath,  nor  keeps  any  promise,-  made  with  his  sub« 
jects  or  strangers. 

You  shall  be  governed  by  a  prince,  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  high« 
est  degree ;  your  lives  and  fortunes  will  be  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
who  values  Uie  life  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  as  another  man  values 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  dog. 
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Forts,  dtadels,  and  fttmclihg  armies  will  be  your  continnal  plairaei. 

Nobility  an()  gentry  must  down,  and  betake  themselTet  to  tk 
plough,  to  make  room  for  the  insolent  monsieur. 

A. dog's  life  (hunger  and  ease)  will  be  much  better  than  yours;  for 
you  must  be  Tery  industrious,  though  the  fruits  of  your  liUbour  niit 
wholly  result  into  the  king's  coffers ;  you  shall  sow  wheat,  but  sbU 
not  eat  one  bit  of  the  breiid  thereof,  throughout  the  whole  year. 

You  shall  be  continually  subject  to  as  great  a  burthen  of  taxes,  as 
your  backs  can  bear,  or  your  slavish  industry  pay.  To  prereot  ex. 
travagancy,  you  shall  be  constrained  to  wear  the  meanest  cloatb, 
and,  for  good  husbandry,  you  shall  trot  about  in  wooden  shoei| 
alamode  ife  France, 

These  are  the  blessings,  which  a  French  despotical  power  bringi 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  not  all  that  a  protestant  country  is  to  en. 
dure  under  the  monsieur's  tyranny,  for  he  will  mfikeyour  soalt 
suffer,  as  well  as  your  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  give  yon  i 
short  account  of  the  compendious  means,  he  will  make  use  of,  ts 
penrert  protestants  to  the  idolatrous  popish  religion.  He  will  send 
his  infallible  apostolick  dragoons  amongst  you ;  and  this  is  their  waj 
of  discipline,  in  case  you  do  not  readily  comply  with  tbem.  Tht 
first  compliment  they  use,  is  to  quarter  themselves,  by  Yiolenoe,  in 
your  houses,  and  take  especial  care  you  do  not  make  your  escapef| 
or  hide  any  of  your  goods  or  effects ;  then  they  will  proceed  to  coo. 
cume  all  the  proTisions  you  have  in  your  houses,  and  seize  upon  sll 
money,  rings,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  and,  in  short,  whateyer  they  cm 
lay  hands  on,  and,  afterwards,  will  expose  your  goods  to  publick 
•ale,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  Tillages. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  your  goods,  in  the  next  place,  they  h& 
Upon  your  persons,  and  there  is  no  wickedness,  or  horror,  which 
they  will  not  put  in  practice,  to  force  you  to  change  your  religion. 
They  will  hang  men  and  women,  by  the  hair  or  feet,  on  the  roofs  of 
the  chambers,  or  chimney.hooks,  and  smoak  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay,  till  they  will  be  no  more  able  to  bear  it ;  and,  when  they  hari 
taken  them  down,  if  they  will  not  sign  to  what  shall  be  proposed  to 
them,  they  will  hang  therm  up  immediately. 

Another  way  they  make  use  of,  is,  to  throw  people  on  great  fires, 
kindled  for  that  purpose,  and  forcibly  keep  them  there,  till  they  in 
half  roasted.  They  also  tie  a  rope  under  their  arms,  and  plunge  then 
to  and  fro  into  wells,  till  they  promise  to  quit  their  religion  and  con. 
science;  and,* in  this  posture,  with  a  funnel  filled  with  wine,  they 
pour  it  down  their  throats,  till  the  fumes  of  it  deprive  their  reason, 
and  then  they  obtain  their  consents  to  be  catholicks,  as  they  call 
theim. 

Others  they  strip  Airk  naked,  and,  after  having  offered  them  t 
thousand  infamous  indignities,  they  stick  them  with  pins  from  bead 
to  toe. 

Some  they  cut,  in  several  places,  with  pen.knives;  and  sometimes, 
with  red-hot  pincers,  they  take  them  by  the  nose,  and,  after  that, 
drag  them  about  the  room,  till  they  promise  to  comply. 

Others  they  b^at  with  staves^  and  drag  them,  all  bruised^  to  ths 
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ektmihM^  when  tkeir  farced  presoiGe  will  be  Accoanted  for  an  ab. 

juration. 

:    Some  fk^y  keep  frea  sleep,  for  seven  or  eight  Bays  together,  re* 

JieTiagoneaiiothfiry  to  -watch  them  night  and  day,  to  keep  them  awake 

They  use  to  throw  buckets  of  water,  and  torment  tliem  a  hundred 
traya  besides,  holding,  over  their  heads,  kettles  turned  downwards, 
and  drum  upon  them  continually,  till  the  poor  creatures  have  lost 
fkeir  senses. 

If  they  find  any  sick  (either  men  or  women)  that  keep  their  beds^ 
.dbtempered  with  fevers,  or  other  diseases,  their  way  is,  to  bring  . 
•iioat  twelve  drums,  beating  an  alarm,  at  the  bed-side,  for  whole 
^ieeks  together,  without  intermission. 

It  is  their  usual  practice,  upon  these  occasions,  to  tie  fathers  and 
liusbands  to  the  bed-posts,  and  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters  be. 
fore  their  faces.  They  pluck  off  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  toes  of 
mothers ;  they  blow  up  some  widi  bellows,  even  till  they  are  ready  to 
barst 

These,  and  ten..thousand  other  villainous  ways,  the  Jesuitical  spirit 
liath  found  out,  to  make  new  converts.  Whoever  hath  the  curiosity  to 
flee  them,  let  him  but  peruse  the  history  of  the  perscK^ution  of  the 
protestants  in  France,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  ten  primitive  perse^ 
cutions  were  but  mercies,  in  comparison  of  those  monstrous  tor. 
nents,  lately  invented,  aad  put  in  practice  upon  those  miserable 
pveatures,  hy  'the  order  of  the  christian  Turk,  Lewis  the  Four, 
teenih.  *        . 

If  y(m  fall  into  French  hands,  you  see  what  Is  like  to  become  of 
you ;  your  bodies  will  be  condemned  to  irretrievable  slavery ;  and 

Soar  souls  (as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power)  shall  be  consigned  to  liio 
evil.     If  you  are  not  so  wise,  as  to  regard  either  body  or  soul^  I 
liATe  done  with  jou,  and  so  farewel. 
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ll.  HERE  is  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  peopling  .ftod  jncidu. 
iiig  a  kingdom,  or  coni^onwealth,  than  a  free  and  open  trade;  and, 
as  that  by  sea  is  the  prinoipa^  source  of  such  happiness,  it  may  very 
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.well  deserre  thegofanunent's  most  pardcular  care  and  applitaflon  itf 
advance  it. 

.     And  since  this  is  no  other  way  to  be  done,  but  by  enabling  the  kio^ 

'U>  set  forth  fleets  for  the  merchants  seeurity  abroad,  and  establishii^ 

good  laws  for  defending  them  in  their  rights  and  properties  at  hone,  it 

is  most  humbly  proposed,  whether  this  may  not  be  effected  with  tlie 

greatest  ease  and  advantage,  by  resettling  the  admiralty. jurisdiction 

'  and  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  enrolling  mariners. 

Usage  and  experience  were  always  accounted  very  good  directon^ 
and  therefore,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design,  it  may  not  be  im. 
-proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  methods  ok 
-senred  by  our  ancestors,  in  whose  times  our  sea^ilominion  was  at  tit 
greatest  height,'  and  trade  in  as  flourishing  condition  as  those  ag» 
>vould  admit:  And,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  of  tho  best 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  and  adapt  them  to  the  preseat 
'times. 

The  sea.^oast8  of  England  were  anciently  divided  into  several  viei 
admiralties,  viz.  1.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  3.  lii* 
•coin.  3.  Norfolk.  4.  Suffolk.  5.  Essex.  6.  Rent.  7.  Sussex. 
S.  Southampton.  9.  Dorset.  10.  Devon.  11.  South  Cornwall.! 
12.  North  Cornwall.  19.  Somerset.  14.  Gloucester.  15.  South 
Wales.  16.  North  Wales.  17.  Chester.  18.  Loncaster.  10.  West- 
morland  and  Cumberland. 

.  Each  of  these  places  (the  port  of  London  being  immediately  ondec 
,the  admiralty-court,  as  to  this  matter)  had  a  particular  ricetjidminli 
who  had  power  to  hold  a  sessions  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener,  if  oc« 
-casion  required,  and  to  call  before  him,  or  his  officer,  all  s^Jaiiuf 
men  and  mariners,  living  within  his  district  or  division,  and  then  nid 
there  to  enroll  all  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  taJ^ing  accomili 
likewise,  of  all  ships  within  their  jurisdiction. 

This  was  the  method  used  several  hundred  of  years  since,  as  ap- 
pears by  certain  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  registered  in  the  an- 
cient authentick  Black  Book  of  the  admiralty ;  four  articles  of  whicii 
are  as  follow. 

1^  Puisque  I'homme  est  fait  *  admiral,  premierement  luy  fault  «r- 
donner  &  substituer  dessoubs  luy  pour  estre  ses  lieutenants,  depatei^ 
&  autres  ofliciers,  des  plus  loyaulx,  sages,  &  disc  rets  en  la  loy  mu 
rine,  &  anciens  coustomes  de  la  mer  qu'il  pourra  en  aucune  pait 
trouver,  par  ainsy  que  par  I'aide  de  Dieu,  &  leur  bonne  &  droittoif^ 
gbvemaill  I'office  pourra  estre  gouverne  a  I'honneur  &  prouffit  da 
royalme. 

%  Item^  Apres  doit  l>dmiral  en  toute  la  haste  qu'il  bonnemenl 
pourra  escripte  a  tons  ses  lieutenants,  deputez,  &  autres  officiers 
quelconques  par  tons  les  costez  de  la  mer,  parmy  tout  la  royalmi 
pour.savoir  combien  de  nefs,  barges,  balengers,  &  autres  vesseaulx  da 
guerre  le  roy  pourra  avoir  en  son  royalme,  quant  lui  plest,  ou  me8« 
tier  lui  fera,  &  de  quel  portage  lis  sont^  &  aussi  les  noms  des  seig< 
naurs  &  possesseurs  d'icelles* 
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3.  Ifeih^  Pour  saToir  aussi  par  bonne,  &  loyblles  enqnestes  prisi 
ptLT  devant  les  dits  lieutenants,  deputez,  ou  autres  officiers  de  l'ad«r 
Iniral  combien  des  mariniers  defensibles  sont  ou  royalme,  &  la  cause 
est  pourceque  s'il  soit  de  ce  demande  de  I'admiral  par  le  roy  ou  soa^ 
conseil,  qu'ily  donques  bonnement  &  justement  a  eulx  monstrer  le 
nombre  tant  de  nefs,  barges,  balingers,  &  d'autres  yesseaulx  degperre 
&  aussi  le8  noms  des  seigneurs  &  possesseurs  d'icelles,  comme  le 
pombre  de  tons  mariners  defensibles  parmy  le  royalme,  &  ainsy  saura 
le  roy  &  son  conseil  de  certain  tousjours  sa  force  par  la  mer. 

4.  Et  pource  qu'il  a  ete  plusieurs  fois  debatu  en  *  Angleterre  pour 
less  arrers  des  nefs  quant  le  roy  f  a  mande  sergeants  d'armes  ou  au. 
tres  ministres  pour  arrester  nefs  al  ceps  du  roy,  &  les  seigneurs  des 
nefs  sont  yenus  devant  Padmiral,  &  alleguent  qui  leur  nefs  n'cstoyent 
mje  arrestees,  ordonne  estoit  au  terns  du  Roy  Richard  le  Premier 
a  Tnfmneshy  par  advis  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  du  royalme  que 
^nant.nefs  serent  arrestees  pour  service  du  roy  que  le  roy  escripta 
par  ses  lettres  patentes  a  I'admiral  d'arrester  les  nefs,  &c. 

If  the  sea.faring  men  were  not  obedient  to  the  vice-admiral' &  sum. 
mons  and  orders,  made  according  to  the  maritime  laws,  they  had  a 
coercive  power  6u£Qicient  to  oblige  them  to  be  enrolled,  and  to  go  into 
the  king's  service,  whenever  occasion  required. 

This  method  of  raising  seamen  was  continued  in  good  order,  down 
fo  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  which 
time  it  began  to  be  neglected,  and  so  dwindled  by  degrees,  till  at 
fast  the  use  and  practice  of  it  quite  vanished,  insomuch  that,  at  this. 
day,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  is  almost  lost ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
strange,  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  the  temper  of  King 
James  the  First,  the  circumstances  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the 
late  troubles,  the  remissness  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  designs  of  the  late  king. 

Daring  the  ti^o  last  reignSji  who  would  not  think,  but  the  design' 
was  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  trade  of  the  world, ^ 
to  France  :  since  such  industry  was  used  by  the  kings  themselves, 
not  only  to  instruct  the  French  king,  in  the  building  ships  of  war, 
i^nd  setting  out  fleets,  but  also  in  the  giving  him  assistance  in.  the  com. 
piUng  of  his  sea-laws,  set  forth  in  the  ordinances  of  that  king,  in  the 
jear  1681  ?     The  French  had  from  hence  also  the  first  foot-steps  of. 
their  exquisite  method  of  enrolling  mariners.     And,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  fit  for  the  kingdom's  service,  or  in  any  measure  conducing 
to  our  happiness,  why  shall  we  not  follow  likewise  the  more  glorious 
example  of  our  present  king,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  it  ?     We 
have  certainly  the  greatest  motives  that  ever  Englishmen  had,  to  ex-' 
cite  every  one  in  his  respective  station,  to  give  his  majesty  those' 
hearty  assistances,  as  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  regain  the 
betrayed  honour  of  the  nation,  and  settle  Uie  peace,  plenty,  and 
glory  thereof,  for  which,  next  to  the  establishment  of  our  religion, 

*  Liter.  C.  n*  18.  f  If  anciest  usage  and  custom  be  law  in  England,  there  is  tittle  . 

doubt  of  their  majesties  authority  for  pressing  ships  and  mariners ;  but,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  curious,  they  may  consult  the  Rerords  ouotcd  fay  Mr.  Prynncin  his  Animadversions, 
fol.  1S7,  and  also  consider  the  sUtutes,  S  B.  11. 4.  18  H.  VI.  19.  2  &  9  P-  &  M'  10«  i  El*  &• 
4B  fiU  3.  .     . 
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♦or  royal  leader  haA  hazarded  more  than  ever  any  of  mir  kings  ffid 
before  him. 

And  therefore,  §ince  a  ready  way  of  raising  a  ioficieiktnnmhertl 
seamen  to  man  the  fleet  is  of  the  greatest  concern  in  this  afiair,  iid 
the  encouraging  of  them  Toluntarily  to  enter  into  tlieir  majestieft  kt. 
vice  is  of  no  less  importance,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  whether  tiiif 
may  not  be  done  most  effectually  by  improving  the  ancient  mefhodl 
of  pressing  seamen,  with  a  bill  in  parliament,  to  this  pnrpoiei 
viz. 

1.  That  such  seamen,  as  shall  Toluntarily  enroll  themselves  in  As 
admiralties,  or  vice-admiraUies,  may  be  exempt  from  petty  offices,  ii( 
the  parishes  where  they  live,  and  also,  from  the  payment  of  panik 
duties,  taies,  and  the  like,  during  their  lives,  or  so  long  as  they  Bhall 
continue  enrolled, 

^.  That  all  prizes  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  third  to  thecip- 
tor,  and  his  ship's  crew  ;  another  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  to. 
wards  a  provision  for  sick  and  wounded  mariners,  and  the  widows  ind 
children  of  such  as  are  slain  ;  the  remaining  third,  to  pay  the  chaive 
of  prize  officers. 

3.  That  the  act  of  parliament,  43  Elis.  3.  concerning  the  relief  of 
soldiers  and  mariners,  be  amended,  and  the  money  collected,  by  ur* 
tue  thereof,  transmitted  to  the  Chatham  chest,  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 
That  money  amounts  to  about  fourteen-thousand  pounds  per  anmM, 
and  may  with  care  be  made  as  much  more,  if  it  shall  be  found  reqoL 
site,  and,  as  it  is  now  ordered,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  govern- 
ment.  * 

4.  If  it  may  consist  with  their  majesties  affairs,  that  the  wages  of 
captains,  officers,  and  seamen  be  a  little  advanced,  they  being  not  so 
good,  considering  th^  present  value  of  money,  as  Uiey  were  for* 
merly, 

5.  That  such  mariners,  as  shall  not,Toluntarily  enroll  themselfes, 
or  appear  upon  the  vice^miral's  summons,  or  stand  out  till  they  an 
pressed,  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  privileges  and  ex^ 
emptions, 

6/  That  no  captains,  commanders,  or  seamen  remain  in  forel^ 
service  in  time  of  war,  without  licence,  and  that  they  return  apoa 
their  majesties  proclamation,  under  such  a  penalty  as  shall  be  tfaoi^ 
fit. 

« 

If  such  a  re-establishment  of  the  admiralties  and  vice^dmiraldef 
were  made,  besides  the  benefit  of  easily  supplying  the  fleet  with  auu 
riners,  these  further  advantages  woulJ  accrue  to  their  majesties,  ai^ 
8|ich  of  their  subjects  and  allies,  as  should  be  concerned  in  sea-ai&iri^ 
which  will  tend  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  navi^ 
tion, 

.  1.  In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  several  vice^dmlralties  migH 
take  the  care  and  charge  of  all  prizes  brought  into  their  resperthe 
districts,  which  would  make  the  business  much  more  easy,  and  also 
save  a  great  part  of  the  charge  to  their  majesties;  for  it  may  be  easily 
demonstrated,  wheneTer  it  shall  be  required,  that  this  business  Btff 
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ht  managed  for  one  third  part  of  the  proceed  of  prizes,  and  the  other 
two  thirds  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  at  Chatham^  and  giYen  to  th« 
eaptor  and  his  crew,  as  is  before  hinted. 

2.  Their  majesties  and  the  lord  admiral's  rights  and  perquisites,  in 
time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  would  be  preserved ;  whereas,  at  prejk 
sent,  no  manner  of  care  is  taken  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  they 
iire  lAany  times  of  a  considerable  value. 

*  3.  The  customs  of  goods  shipwrecked,  as  well  as  the  lord  admlk 
fal's  due,  will  be  better  preserved,  and  their  majesties  will  not  be  so 
/fiasily  defrauded  thereof,  by  people  that  steal  such  goods,  or  by  in. 
lerior  officers  conniving  at,  or  combining  with  them ;  not  only  be. 
cause  the  vice.julmirals,  who  have  the  care  thereof,  are  usually  no. 
blemen,  or  gentlemen  of  the  best  qualities  and  estates,  and  so  have 
great  authority  and  power,  in  their  several  countries  ;  but  also,  be. 
cause  the  vice.admiral  or  his  officer,  and  the  custoder,  will  each  of 
them  be  obliged  to  set  a  lock  on  the  salved  goods,  and  one  will  be  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

4.  Where  merchants  are  in  distress  at  sea,  near  the  shore,  or  run 
m.ground,  the  officers  of  the  vice^dmirals  would  be  ready  to  assist^ 
knowing,  that  they  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  their  pains, 
and  punished,  if  they  refuse :  Whereas,  at  present,  the  country  pco« 
pie  make  a  prey  of  those  miserable  merchants,  and  will  afford  no 
manner  of  assistance,  but  rather  contrive  ail  they  can,  that  the  ship 
may  be  castaway;  nay,  many  times,  are  so  barbarous  to  kill  or  drown 
people  making  escape  to  land,  that  thereby  they  might  have  a  pre. 
tence  to  a  wreck, 

5.  When  ships  or  goods  are  cast  away,  and  any  part  thereof  driven 
Im  shore,  the  vice.admirals  would  take  care  to  keep  off  the  rabble, 
wid  secure  all  for  their  true  proprietors,  upon  moderate  salvage, 
trhereas,  at  present,  every  one  taketh  away  what  he  can  gety  and  no 
remedy. 

6.  If  the  vice.admirals,  or  their  officers,  happened  not  to  be  pre* 
aeilt  at  the  time,  when  any  ship  was  cast  away,  or  goods  driven  on 
•hore,  they  would,  as  they  did  usually  in  that  case  heretofore,  issue 
out  commissions  of  enquiry,  or  procure  such  commissions  from  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  summon  what  persons  they  pleased  be. 
f6re  them,  and  so  examine  by  maritime  evidence,  and  make  imme. 
diftte  restitution  of  all  that  was  saved  to  the  owners,  upon  such  sal- 
-fage  as  was  meet,  and  punish  all  the  offenders  that  stole  away,  or 
teibezzled  the  said  goods;  whereas,  that  jurisdiction  being  now  in. 
t^rnipted,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  sufferers,  but  by  way  of  trover^ 
trespass,  or  other  actions  at  common  law,  which  must  be  brought 
aeparately  against  the  several  parties  offending.  The  multiplicity  of 
such  suits  will,  in  the  end,  but  add  to  their  affliction,  in  spending 
their  time  and  money;  for  many  times,  at  the  last,  when  they  have 
staid  half  a  year  or  more  for  the  assizes,  and  those  things  are  brought 
on  to  a  trial,  it  so  happens,  that  the  witnesses  (whose  whole  liveli. 
hood  consists  in  trade,  and  being  on  board  ships)  are  gone  to  sea; 
and  so  evidence  cannoi  be-  brought,  viva  voce^  to  proTe  the  interest 
|n  tbe  goods^  as  those"  ways  of  action  require, 
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7.  Mariners  will  hare  a  quick  and  easy  dispatch  in  the  admiralty; 
courts,  they  being  always  open  and  ready  to  determine  at  one  hear, 
ing  in  a  week's  time,  or  less,  whenever  they  come  on  shore ;  and  thej 
may  also  join  a  whole  crew  in  one  action,  whereas,  at  common  lav, 
they  must  be  several,  and  must  also  attend  the  terms  or  assiates,  whidi 
they  cannot  do  without  losing  (heir  employments. 

8.  Builders  of  ships,  and  material.men,  who  fornish  them  with  all 
sorts  of  provision  for  setting  them  forth  to  sea,  would  in  the  wJMXu 
ralty.courts  have  likewise  a  quick  dispatch  and  remedy  against  (hi 
«hip  by  them  built,  repaired,  and  furnished  ;  whereas,  at  present,  if 
the  party,  that  they  contracted  with  for  the  same,  proves  insohest^ 
and  procures  a  prohibition,  which  is  usually  done,  they  liave  no  re* 
medy  at  all,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to  setting  out  of  shipi) 
and  has  occasioned  frequent  and  very  grievous  complaints. 

9.  Upon  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  the  fisheries  on  all  the 
coasts  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  preserved ;  about  which,  no  d» 
fectual  care  is  taken  at  the  present. 

10.  All  annoyances  in  ports  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  pre. 
sented  in  the  admiralty  .courts,  and  offenders  punished,  and  made  re* 
sponsible  for  damages  done  thereby ;  which  of  late  has  been  neglected, 
and  no  relief  to  be  had  for  such  as  have  suffered  thereby,  especially, 
where  a  ship  or  anchor  doth  damage,  and  the  master  thereof  proves 
insolvent. 

11.  The  resettling  of  these  courts  would  be  an  encouragement  to 
men  of  parts,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  sea ;  whereas,  at  this  time,  that  profession,  heretofore 
thought  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  government,  seems  to  be  altogether 
discontinued. and  neglected.  However,  it  is  not  the  benefit  of  any 
profession  that  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter,  but  the  general  ad« 
vantage  of  the  people,  for  which  end,  all  laws  are  made ;  and,  if 
those  laws  afford  the  best  remedy,  in  all  reason,  they  ought  to  take 
place,  and  be  promoted. 

T^e  common  law,  although  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  yet,  bein^ 
framed  for  land  affairs  only,  will  be  found  too  narrow  for  the  decL 
sion  of  all  the  differences  arising  among  sea-faring  men  and  merchants. 
Nay^  the  very  Roman  laws,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  coffl- 
prehensive,  are  deficient  in  those  cases,  unless  they  take  in  the  mtri. 
time  laws,  the  excellency  of  which  doth  not  only  consist  in  proper 
rules,  made  by  the  long  observation  of  traders,  but  also,  in  the  ia- 
'comparable  dispatch  that  is  given  to  maritime  affairs  at  all  times  and 
seasons ;  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
^nd  navigation,  and  no  where  else  to  be  had  but  in  the  courts  of  jas^ 
tice  established  for  that  end  and  purpose:  And  this  may  be  plainly 
demonstrated  in  the  following  cases  :  concerning, 

1.  Building  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  ships  to  se8« 

%  Contributing  towards  setting  forth  upon  voyages* 

3.  Cases  of  bottomry, 

4.  Contracts  made  beyond  sea. 

i.  Damages  on  the  sea^  and  navigable  rivers* 


s.    -      «   t  .  ^ 
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,  ■'<$.' 'Mariners  wages. 

^j  ■  7.  Freight  and  charter-parties^  '^ 

.  -  8.  Misdemeanors  and  noisances  in  naTigable  rivers. 

<    9.  Foreigners  debts. 

1.  By  the  sea  laws,  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  builders,  amenders,  and 
fictuallers  thereof:  But,  by  the  common  law,  the  person  diat  made 
the  agreement,  who  often  is  an  insolvent  master,  or  part-owner,  and' 
iometimes  set  up  for  that  very  end,  is  only  liable ;  so  that,  if  the 
builder,  repairer,  or  victualler,  should  be  constrained  to  sue  at  com.;, 
toon  law,  they  would  not  only  lose  their  chief  security,  but  would 
also  be  forced  to  bring  each  man  his  separate  action  ;  whereas  they 
Alight  be  all  joined  in  one  action  in  the  admiralty.  ' 

Besides,  the  ship  or  vessel  being  proceeded  against  in  the  admiralty,' 
•Very  part-owner  is  liable  for  his  share  ;  whereas,  if  the  master,  or 
part-owner,  that  made  the  contract,  be  sued  at  common  law,  if  he 
be  solvent,  will  be  constrained  to  pay  the  whole ;  and  yet,  many 
times,  cannot  recover  the  respective  shares  of  his  part-owners;  at' 
least,  without  beginninga  n  other  suit  in  chancer}\ 
^  2.  If  a  part-owner  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  setting  out  of  a- 
ship,  the  admiralty-court  uses  to  take  bail  of  those  that  would  set 
the  ship  forth,  to  return  her  within  a  competent  time,  or  else  to  pay 
the  other  part-owner,  that  refuses^  to  contribute  for  his  part,  accord- 
ing to  an  appraisement  then  made :  And,  if  this  practice  of  the  ad. 
rairalty  should  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  one  cross . 
part-owner  to  keep  the  ship  by  thewalls^  the  consequence  whereof, 
ihay  be  easily  imagined ;  ahd  yet  the  admiralty  is  many  times  ob. 
slnicted  in  the  cases  following,  viz, 

1.  Differences,  about  setting  forth  ships  upon  voyages,  often  hap. 
pen,  in  regard  more  partsi  are  sold  than  are  in  the  ship  ;  and  then,  if 
the  admiralty  goes  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  such  bills  of  sale,  the- 
party  obtains  a  prohibition, 

2.  Sometimes  a .  part-owner  mortgages  his  part,  and .  both  the 
lender  and  borrower  come  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  admiralty 
to  contribute,  and,  if  any  party  cannot  obtain  his  end,  he  presently 
moves  for  a  prohibition. 

[_  3.  Frequently  a  part-owner,  that  is  called  to  contribute,  will  first . 
desire,  that  the  master  may  give  his  accounts,  which  the  court  can. . 
not,  in  justice,  deny ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  ordered,  such  cross  part, 
owner  has  his  end,  and  immediately  thereupon  obtains  a  prohibition 
or  ah  injunction  :  iii  all  which  cases,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  admi. 
ral ty,  that  has  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cause  of 
contributing  to  set  a  ship  forth,  should  likewise  have  power  to  deter, 
mine  those  incident  questions,  or  else  trade  and  navigation  will  be 
much  discouraged. 

3.  By  the  common  law,  the  master  cannot  pawn  the  ship  for  ne. 
cessaries,  although  in  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  therefore,  a  loym 
age    is  many  times  lost;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  admiralty,  the  * 
snip  is  chargeable  upon  bills  of  bottomry,  provided  that  the  money  . 
a^v/inced  be  prov^  t^  be  laid,  opt  for  things. actoaUy  employed  in  ^ 
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and  aboat  the  ship,  being  in  absolute  necessity,  9mA^  m^ikmi'whf^y 
tiie  could  not  proceed,  whereby  the  voyage  in  performed.  And^  if 
the  admir^lty-jvriBdiction  be  obltrvcted  In  Hits,  a  necessary  etfe^ 
dient  of  navigation  would  be  lost,  and  our  ship^  -when  driven  iato 
6>£eign  partSy  must  lie  there,  till  the  master  cu^  send  kome,  wd 
procure  money  to  be  remitted  b  him ;  whereas  th^  ship,  wiA  otba 
nations,  is  the  standing  credit  in  such  cases  of  necessity. 

4.  Contracts,  made  beyond  sea  concerning  maritime  affairs,  may 
more  conveniently  be  tried  in  the  admiralty  than  at  the  common  lair| 
because  the  witnesses  cannot  often  times  attend  at  the  trial,  as  His 
course  of  that  law  require^ ;  but,  in  the  admiralty,  they  may  be.  ai 
any  time,  taken  in  writing,  or,  if  there  be  occasion,  examiaea  hf 
commission  in  foreign  parts. 

Contracts  beyond  sea  are  made  by  the  rules  of  the  mariHme  lawi, 
and  by  persons  experienced  therein,  and,  therefore,  foreigners  hsfS 
reason  to  expect  te  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  here,  as  well  as  in  tlieir 
own  country :  For,  if  the  validity  of  such  contracts  should  be  trisd 
by  the  common  law,  which  differs  from  the  rules  of  the  maritime 
laws,  the  contract,  that  was  a^  well  and  firmly  made  by  them  as  vai 
possible,  may,  in  the  end,  have  no  effect  and  force.  - 

5.  If  damages  happen  by  ill  stowage,  or  insufficiency  of  the  ship, 
or  by  reason  of  storms^  or  the  like,  there  are  known  laws  whereb;f 
the  admiralty.court  uses  to  proceed. 

If  damage  be  done  by  one  ship  running  against  another  at  sea,  or 
in  navigable  rivers,'  or  by  anchors  for  want  of  buoys,  or  the  like, 
the  utmost  remedy,  that  the  common  law  gives,  is  against  the  master 
and  mariners,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  insolvent,  unkr-'WiyOr 
absent :  In  all  which  cases,  the  laws  used  in  the  admiralty  give  re. 
ifiedy  against  the  ship. 

In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  before  it  comes  to  the  port  of  delivery, 
by  the  maritime  laws,  the  mariners  shall  receive  Wages,  and  the  own- 
ers freight  to  the  last  port  of  delivery,  and  no  farther ;  but,  by  the 
^common  law,  for  so  long  as  they  have  served,  loss  or  not  loss,  they 
may  recover :  Likewise  in  case  of  average,  or  casting  goods  over. 
b6ar(I  in  a  storm,  the  master,  iharinerS,  and  owners  shall  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  loss ;  which  things,  although  they  are  very  just  and 
equitable,  and  great  obligations  to  use  care  and  diligence,  yet  are 
unknown,  and  not  observed  in  proceedings  at  common  law. 

6.  If  the  mariner  knows  he  must  sue  for  his  wages  in  the  adml> 
ralty,  and  not  at  the  common  law,  he  will  be  thereby  obliged  to  more 
^diligence  and  obedience:  for,  if  he  be  mutinous,  disobedient,  or 
desert  the  ship,  he  makes  a  total  forfeiture  of  all  his  wages.  If  he 
purloin,  or  embezzle  any  of  the  goods,  or  be  faulty  in  the  doe 
stowage  thereof,  ot  damage  happens  for  want  of  pumping,  or  through 
his  default,  his  wages  will  be  liable  to  a  proportionable  sati^action ; 
whereas,  at  Tommon  law,  the  mariner  will  recover  his  wages  for  so 
long  time  as  he  has  served,  and  leave  the  commander,  or  owner  of 
the  ship  or  goods,  to  seek  his  satisfaction  for  the  damages  aforesaid; 
and  this  may  also  be  done  by  letter  of  attorney,  and  so  there  is  M 
reia^dyy  whidi  is  a  great  discoaragemeat  to  for^ign^rs  to  lade  tbcitf 


giNNk  on  Efi^li^b  Tessels :  And,  A%  the  mariner  Is  punished,  If  he  b« 
faulty,  so  he  has  an  easy  relief  in  the  admiralty,  if  he  doth  his  duty. 

/The  necessity  of  a  mariner's  condition  requires  a  quick  dispatch^^ 
irhich  is  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  conrt  of  admiralty,  kept 
Hreekly  in  the  vacations,  as  well  as  in  the  terms ;  and  although  forty 
nmriner^  may  be  included  in  one  action,  yet  the  whole  may  be  de« 
fermined  in  a  week's  time ;  whereas,  at  the  common  law,  everjr 
Viariner  must  bring  his  several  action,  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
several  defendants,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  must  all  attend  till  the 
term  or  assizes  for  a  trial,  and,  perhaps,  at  last  want  evidence,  when 
in  the  admiralty  he  can  have  the  oath  of  the  contract6r  for  discovering^ 
the  contract,  which  is  usually  private,  and  not  to  be  proved  by  wit* 
Besses.  Besides,  by  the  course  of  common  law,  the  remedy  for  the 
marjner  is  only  against  the  contractor,  who  may  not  be  found,  or  els^ 
insolvent;  but,  in  case  he  be  found,  and  solvent,  there  is  another  in^^ 
convenience  on  the  other  side,  for  the  contractor  will  be  forced  to 
pay  the  whole  wages,  and  yet  many  times  cannot  recover  the  shares 
that  are  due  from  his  part-owners,  without  a  Chancery  suit;  whereas, 
in  the  admiralty,  the  mariner  may  have  relief  against  the  ship  or 
freight  that  is  due,  and  the  whole  difference  be  determined  at  once. 

7.  There  i^  so  necessary  a  relation  betwixt  freight  and  wages, 
tiiat  it  will  be  very  inconvenient  to  try  them  In  separate  judicatures; 
because, 

1.  Usually  the  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  freight. 

2.  There  are  divers  cases,  wherein  mariners  wages  are  to  be 
abated,  in  respect  of  an  abatement  of  freight ;  as,  in  case  of  loss^ 
or  spoiling  the  merchants  goods. 

3.  if  the  master  and  owner  are  sued  in  the  admiralty  for  wages, 
and  forced  to  sue  at  common  law  for  freight,  out  of  which  they  should 
pay  such  wages,  perhaps  a  judgment  may  pass  against  them  imme^ 

.  dBately  upon  a  summary  hearing  in  the  admiralty,  and  yet  they  shall 
iMH;  be  able  to  recover  |iieir  freight  in  three  months  time,  or  longer, 
at  the  common  law.  . 

4.  There  is  necessity,  in  many  cases,  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
charter.party ;  otherwise  the  merchant,  master,  and  owner  may  be 
mined :  This  the  maritime  laws  and  court  of  admiralty  do  permit, , 
^ich  the  common  law  doth  not.     For  instance : 

A  contract  is  made  for  six  months,  payable  monthly  by  the  charter, 
party ;  yet,  if  within  the  time  the  ship  be  embargoed,  no  freight 
shall  be  paid  for  that  time..  Likewise,  if  the  goods  perish^ 
before  a  port  be  made,  there  is  no  freight  or  wages  to  be  paid. 

5.  The  freight  of  one  voyage  is  the  supply  of  another,  and  there., 
fore  requires  a  very  quick  dispatch  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and, 
navigation,  which  is  settled  by  the  course  of  admiralty,  and  cai^not, 
be  by  the  course  of  common  law. 

6.  The  freighter  may  be  upon,  or  beyond  the  sea,  and  cannot  be 
Itrrested,  or  may  be  insolvent,  whereby  the  master  and  the  owner^of 
the  ship  is  remediless  at  the  common  law ;  but,  by  the  maritime  law, 
^e  goods  may  be  *  arrested,  atid,  upon  default^  condemned  for  the, 
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paTmeat  of  the  freig;ht;  and  this  is  the  great  security  of  theoiastM 
and  owner. 

7.  If  freight  must  be  sue^  for  at  common  law,  the  master  and 
6wners  of  the  ship  may  sue  for  the  same  by  letter  of  attorney,  tod 
{he  freight  shall  not  be  stopped  for  damage  done  to  the  goods,  or 
embezzlements : '  For  the  course  of  common  law  is  not  to  stop  by 
way  of  compensation,  but  a  rerdict  passes  for  the  freight  upon  die 
qharter.party,  according  to  agreement,  and  so  the  owner  of  the 
goods  is  defeated  of  his  satisfaction,  according  to  the  maritime  ]aW: 
for  damage  or  embezzlements,  besides  the  Inconveniency  of  maid, 
plying  actions;  whereas  the  whole  may  be  more  properly  decided  by 
one  and  the  same  action  in  the  admiralty,  and  many  times  is.  done 
tipon  a  summary  hearing,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time ;  by  whidi 
peans  the  great  expence  of  money  and  time,  two  of  the  most  neoes. 
pary  supplies  of  trade,  is  prevepted. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  navigable  rivers  were  formeiiy, 
and  may  again,  with  great  conyeniency,  be  settled  under  the  ad. 
iniralty-jurisdictioi).  The.  common  law  doth  not,  and,  if  the  admi. 
falty  should  not  intermeddle,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  justice  in  those 
pases, 

A  merchant  lives  beyond  sea,  or  cannot  be  found,  but  has  a  ship 
^,ome  into  a  port,  or  navigable  river,  or,  it  may  be,,  has  goods  oa 
board,  and  owes  some  of  their  majesties  subjects  money.  One  of 
these  arresteth  the  ship  or  goods  by  an  admiralty.warrant,  and  there, 
upon  bail  is  given  to  the  action :  Is  it  not  reasonable,  that  their  nuu 
jesties  subjects  should  proceed  to  sentence,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
the  law  of  nations  ?  Shall  a  prohibition  be  sent,  to  stop  proceedings,, 
when  the  common  law  can  give  him  no  remedy  ?  Or,  that  one  of 
their  majesties  courts  should  hinder  the  other,  when  they  can  give  no 
manner  of  relief  themselves?  This  is  certainly  to  be  redressed,  if 
trade  is  to  be  encouraged,  since  it  preserves  foreigners  and  fugitives 
from  paying  their  just  debts,  by  reason  that  their  persons  cannot  be 
Apprehended. 

If  these  matters  may  be  thought  fit  to  be  resettled  in  the  admiralty, 
court,  it  is  humbly  desired,  that  leave  may  be  obtained  for  bringing  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  that  end,  so  that  it  may  be  positively  deter, 
mined  wh&t  causes  shall  belong  to  that  jurisdiction ;  for  the  old 
statutes  that  restrain  it,  as  they  have  in  the  late  reigns  been  put  in 
Execution,  are  the  terror  of  merchants,  owners,  material  men,  and 
others  that  live  by  sea-trade,  insomuch  that  they  dare  not  think  of 
suing  in  the  admiralty  for  their  just  damages  and  debts  contracted 
by  maritime  employments,  but  are  forced  contentedly  to  sit  down 
with  such  their  losses,  for  fear  of  being  sued  at  the  common  law 
upon  the  action  of  double  damages;  which  is.  very  hard,  when 
thereby  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  best  relief,  but,  in  many 
of  the  foregoing  cases,  have  no  ways  to  begin  an  action  at  common 
law. 

This  jurisdiction  has  been  several  times  settled,  particularly  by 
the  king  in  council,  in  the  year  1632,  after  which  it  being  interrupt* 
cd,  it  was  in  the  late  times  thought  necessary  to  be  resettled  by 
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ordinances  of  parliament,  as  may  be  seen  in  Scobell's  Collection,  c. 
11«.  anno  1648.  /.  147.  and  c..23.  mno  1649.  /,  16.  Since  the 
restoration,  it  has  been  again  intermpted  by  prohibitions,  which  gave 
joccasion  for  sereral  petitions  from  many  considerable  merchants^- 
masters,  owners,  and  material  men ;  one  of  which  petitions  is  here.^ 
ainto  annexed,  but  they  could  ha?e  no  relief  daring  the  two  last  reigns.. 
However,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  parliament  will  restore  so  ne«essi|ry  an 
enconragement  of  trade  and  navigation,  the  chiefest  wealth  and  sup« 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

\  It  must  be  expected,  that  some  of  the  common  lawyers  will  oppose 
snch  a  bill,  for  the  same  reasons  that  some  .  ciTilians  will  promote 
it :  But  either  of  their  private  advantages  is  not  to  be  regarded,  but 
only  the  publick  good.  It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ad. 
miralty  anciently  had  cognisance  of  many  more  causes  than  are 
fibovementioned :  and  on  i^e  other  side  it  is  as  plain,  that  prohibitions 
liave  been  awarded  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them.  But  arguments,  drawn 
from  thence,  would  do  no  more  than  tell  the  world,  that  one  jpris. 
diction  oppressed  the  other,  according  as  it  had  power,  and  between 
both  did  grind  and  harrass  the  subject,  and  is  a  better  reason  for 
aetling  the  jurisdiction,  than  for  serving  the  private  ends  of  either 
party.  And  there  need  be  no  more  other  weight  laid  upon  what  is. 
urged  from  thence,  but  rather  to  pass  by.  all  disputes  of  that  kind, 
and  not  so  much  examine,  whether  prohibitions  have  been  duly,  or 
unduly,  sent  to  the  admiralty,  of  which  there  will  be  no  end ;  (as 
may  appear  by  the  several  fruitless  tracts  that  have. been  published  tor 
that  purpose  on  each  side)  but  rather  to  consider,  what  is  fit  and  ex, 
pedient  to  be  done  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
what  courts,  what  laws^  and  which  profession  can  most  easily  an4 
readily  administer  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

APPENDIX. 

At  Whiiehallj  the  eighfeenth  of  February y   1632.    Present  the 

King'*s  most  excellent  Majesty, 

Lord  Keeper,  Ijord  Viscount  Wimbledon, 

tiord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth, 

Lord  Treasurer,         '  I^rd  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Privy  Jnjal,  Lord  Bishop  of  IjondOn, 

Earl  Marshal,  Lord  Cdttington, 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  HollaniJ,  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain, 

Earl  of  Danby,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Secretary  Windebanck. 
Earl  of  Morton, 

This  day  his  majesty  being  present  in  council,  the  articles  and  pro« 
positions  following,  for  the  accommodating  and  setllng  the  differences 
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ceneeniiiig  prohibitioiis  arisitigbehreen  hfe  ttmjmty^B  oourte  at  W^ib 
minster,  mnd  his  court  of  admiraltjr,  were  fully  ddliated,  and  resohed 
Irf  the  boards  And  were  then  likewise,  apon  readiag  the  same,  at 
well  before  tiie  judges  of  his  highnesses  said  oottrts  at  Westminster^ 
as  before  the  judge  of  his  said  court  of  adaiiraltj,  and  his  attorney* 
general,  agreed  aato,  and  subsigned  by  them  all  in  his  majesty^  pre« 
iefice.  And  the  transcript  thereof  ordered  to  be  entered  into  thi  ^ 
register  of  councikpnuses:  And  the  orighdal  to  remain  in  dK  eoanciW. 
^hest. 

'  1.  If  suit  shall  be  commenced  hi  the  court  of  admintlty,  upoc^ 
4^ntracts  made,  or  other  things  personally  done  bejroiid  the  sea,  or 
Upon  the  sea,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  awarded. 

2.  If  suit  be  before  the  admiral  for  freight  or  mariners  wages,  or 
for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  for  Yoyages  to  be  made  beyond  tto 
iea,  though  the  charter-parties  happen  to  be  made  within  the  realis^ 
land  although  the  money  be  payable  within  the  realm,  so  as  the  penali^ 
be  not  demanded,  a  prohibition  is  not  to  be  granted.  But  if  suits  be 
for  the  penalty,  or  if  the  question  be  made,  whether  the  charter-party 
were  made  or  not,  or  whether  the  plaintiff  did  release,  or  otherwiss 
discharge  the  same  within  the  realm  ?  That  is  to  be  tried  in  the  king's 
court  at  Westminster,  and  not  in  the  king's  court  of  the  admiralty] 
•o  that  first  it  be  denied  upon  oath,  that  a  charter-party  was  ma^,  or 
a  denial  upon  an  oath,  tendered. 

d.  If  sidt  shall  be  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  for  building,  jamendi 
Ing,  saTing,  or  necessary  Tictualling  of  a  ship  against  the  ship  itself, 
and  not  against  any  party  by  name,  but  sach  as  for  his  interest  makes 
himself  a  party,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  granted,  though  this  be  doM 
Within  the  realm. 

.  4.  Likewise  the  admiral  may  inquire  of,  and  redress  all  annoy* 
ances  and  obstructions  in  ''all  nayigable  rivers,  beneath  the  first 
bridges  that  are  any  impediments  to  nayigiition,  or  passage  to,  or 
from  the  sea;  and  also  try  personal  contracts,  and  injuries  done 
there,  which  concern  natigation  upon  the  sea ;  And  no  prohibition 
is  to  be  granted  in  ^ch  cases. 

5.  If  any  be  imprisoned,  and  upon  Habeas  Corpus,  if  any  of  these 
be  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment,  and  that  be  so  certified,  the  party 
shall  be  remanded. 

Signed, 

Thomas  Richardson,  John  Denham,  Robert  Barkley, 

Robert  Heath,  Richard  Hutton,  Francis  Crawley, 

Thomas  Trevor,  William  Jones,  Hertry  Marteti, 

George  Vernon,  George  Croke,  William  Noye» 

Humphy  Davenport,  Jamea  Weston, 

Examinat  T,  Msautys, 


Jit  WkUehaU^  the  twenty^ceond  of  Pebfwtrgy  1689« 

^  PRESENT, 

Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Visconnt  Falkland^ 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  CottiQgton, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord  Newbnrgh, 

Earl  Marshal,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Lord  ChamberlaiD,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earh  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Yiscoant  WentwortI),  Mr.  Secretary  WiodebtBct:. 

It  m3  diis  day  thought  fit  and  ordered,  that  such  prehtMtidns'iii 
ka¥«  been  sent  ioto  the  admiralty-court,  from  any  of  his  majesjly'a 
courts  at  Westminster,  falling  under  the  rules  ciNatained  la  (he 
articles  agreed  on,  and  signed  in  his  majesty's  presence,  the  eighteenth 
of  this  instant,  as  well  by  all  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  said  courta 
^t  Westminster,  as  by  his  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  his  attorney^ 
general,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  superseded;  whereof  the  judges 
^f  the  said  courts,  from  whence  such  prohibitions  hare'  issued,  are 
hereby  prayed  and  required  to  take  knowledge,  and  to  give  ordes 
therein  accordingly. 

E^Muninat.  M^autts. 

The  Jurisdidion  of  (he  Court  of  Admitalty  settled^ 

Th£  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  finding  loony  iiv« 
couTeniences  daily  to  arise,  in  relation  both  to  Uie  trade  of  this  kitag« 
dom,  and  to  the  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  through  the  uucertainiy 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  do  ordain,  and  be  it 
ordained,  by  autiiority  of  parliament,  that  the  court  of  admirtilJT 
shall  have  cognisance  and  jurisdiction  against  the  ship  or  vessel,  with 
-Ae  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  thereof,  in  all  causes,  which  con* 
cem  the  repairing,  yictuallin|.!,aDd  furnishing  provisions,  for  the 
letting  of  such  ships  or  vesseliro^sea,  and  in  all  cases  of  bottomry  ; 
and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  contracts  made  beyond  the  seas,  con. 
ceming  shipping  or  navigation,  or  damages  happening  thereon,  or 
arising  at  sea  in  any  voyage ;  and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  charter*  v 
parties,  or  contracts  for  freight,  bills  of  lading,  mariners  wages,  or 
damages  on  goods  laden  on  board  ships,  or  other  damages  done  by 
one  ship,  or  yessel  to  another,  or  by  anchors,  or  vrant  of  laying  of 
bnoys;  except,  always,  that  the  said  court  of  admiralty  shall  not  hold 
pleas,  or  admit  actions  upon  any  bills  of  exchange,  or  accounts  be. 
twixt  merchant  and  merchant,  or  their  factors. 

And  be  it  ordained,  that,  in  all  and  every  the  matters  aforesai^ 
die  said  admiralty-court  shall  and  may  proceed, '  and  take  recog^ 
nisances  in  due  form,  and  hear,  examine,  and  finally  end,  decree, 
sentence,  and  determine  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  i^'^  sea,  and  put  the  same  decrees  and  sentences  in  executiop,^ 
withotit  any  l6t,  trouble  or  impeachment  wh^tsoeHei^  ^\s^  Vv«:^ 
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statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  heretofore  made,  in  any  wise,  not^ 
withstaoding;  saring  always,  and  reser?ing  to  all  an4  erery.  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  find  or  think  themselves  aggrieyed  by  any 
sentence  definitive  or  decree^having  the  force  of  a  definitive  sentence, 
or  importing  a  damage  not  to  be  repaired  in  the  definitive  sentence; 
given  or'interposed  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  all  or  any  of  tin 
cases  aforesaid,  their  right  of  appeal,  in  such  form  as  hath  heretofiire 
been  used,  from  such  decrees  or  sentences  in  the  said  court  of  admi* 
ralty. 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

(Pke  humble  Petition  of  several  Merchants,  Owners ,  and  Masters  tf 
'  Shipsj  Victuallers^  and  MateriaLmen^  belonging  to  the  CUy  sad 
•    Port  of  London. 

Shezoeth, 
Thait  it  has  been  anciently  the  wisdom  of  the  kings  of  England,  your 
tnajesty's  most  royal  progenitors,  so  to  provide  for  the  wealth  and 
^ood  of  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  to  give  it  all  encouragement, 
and  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  it,  your  wealth,  happiness,  and 
honour  much  consisting  in  it. 

And  more  particularly,  your  majesty's  most  royal  fatfaef  of  bless, 
ed  mdJOiory,  in  the  year  1632,  taking  notice  of  some  differences,  con. 
ceming  prohibitions  then  arisen,  betwixt  his  majesty's  then  courts  at 
Westminster,  and  his  majesty's  court  of  admiralty,  was  graciously 

S^ased  to  hear  them  himself  in  full  council,  and  upon  full  debate 
^reof  had,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1632,  propositions  for  ac- 
commodating thereof  were  by  his  majesty  and  the  board  resolved 
upon,  and  upou  reading  thereof,  as  well  before  the  judges  of  his  ma. 
jjesty's  court  at  Westminster-hall,  as  before  the  judge  of  his  highness'! 
said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney  general,  agreed  unto,  and 
subsigned  by  them  all,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  and  entered  in  the 
Qouncil-book,  and  the  original  to^  remain  in  the  counciUchest,  a 
copy  of  which  order,  agreement,  aipi  propositions  is  hereunto  an* 
nexed. 

That  the  same  order,  so  made  by  your  majesties  said  royal  father,, 
and  the  board,  and  agreed  unto,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  then  jud- 
ges of  England,  did  very  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  navi. 
gation  and  commerce  of  this  nation,  to  the  encouragement  both  of  tbt 
merchants  and  seamen,  to  the  credit  of  shipping,  with  the  material- 
men, to  the  furtherance  of  ship-masters,  and  building  of  ships,  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  keeping  a  right  understand.L 
ing  abroad ;  for  that  the  foreign  contracts  made  beyond  the  sea,  and 
tile  matter  of  charter-parties  for  voyages,  all  ship-building,  repairmg, 
victualling  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  matters  of  mere  admi-. 
ralty,  did  from  thenceforth  proceed  in  their  due  course  in  the  said 
^ourt  of  admiralty,  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  and  maritime  laws,  well 
jknown  abroad  as  well  as  here,  and  that  without  either  being  prohL 
bited  or  interrupted :  By  which  encouragement,  and  for  that  as  well 
t  ■      - '    ■    ■ 
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eople  here,  as  foreigners,  had  speedy  justiee  in  the  admiralty, 
le  common  rule,  well  kpown  to  them  all,  more  ships  were  builds 
*eighted,  set  out  to  sea,  more  Yoyages  and  returns  m&de,  com«L 
i  flourished,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  increased,  and  his  late 
ity's  customs  and  revenues  were  advanced.  . 
t  forasmuch  as  there  have  been  of  late  obstructions  arisen  by 
rant  of  prohibitions,  in  causes  of  Charter-parties,  repairing  and 
ing  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  the  causes  and  cases  so 
d  as  aforesaid,  by  his  late  majesty  and  tlje  board,  with  the  con* 
ind  agreement  of  all  the  then  judges  ;  your  petitioners  do  ten. 
perceive,  that  unless,  by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  your  majesty, 
majesty's  court  of  admiralty  be  established  in  its  jurisdiction, 
i  may  minister  due  justice,  in  all  these  and  other  4fiases  of  adml. 
,  widiout  being  prohil^ited,  or  obstructed,  the  building  oif  ships' 
je  discouraged^  the  materialmen  will  not  trust  upon  the  credit  of 
lip,  fewer  voyages  to  sea  and  returns  from  thence  will  be  made, 
,and  a  right  understanding  abroad,  especially  since  all  such 
!f  and  matters  are  abroad  referred  to  the  admiralf|r^  will  decrease, 
'our. majesty's  customs  be^lessened^and  ship.masterS,And  seamen, 
ell  as  merchants  be  damaged,  and  much  more  inconveniences 
5  also, 

le  petitioners,  who  do  heartily,  upon,  their  bended  knees,  bless 
for  your  majesty's  most  happy  and  glorious  restoration  to  your 
ns,.  and  kingdoms,  and  do  humbly  and  devotedly  ^pray,;  that  the 
may  flourish,  and  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long,  peace, 
and  prosperous  rei^,*  do  humbly  submit  it  to  your  majesty's 
wise  and  prudent  consideration,  whether  your  majesty,  in  a  mat. 
f  this  universal  concernment,  will  not  be  pleased,  upon  the  pe. 
.  of  the  said  order  annexed,  to  tread  in  your  majesily's  most  royJ 
her's  steps,  and  to  call  your  majesty's  judges,  or  such  others  as 

majesty  shall  hold  requisite  to  be  present,  at  your  majesty's 
cil.board,  and  cause  tiie  said  former  order  to  be  renewed  and 
rmed,  and  to  be  inviolably  observed,  that  your  majesty  will  in 

own  great  wisdom  do  thej|^Htfor  the  good  of  your  kingdomS|^ 
aerce,  shipping,  and  navilHjil^  as  to  yoiir  majesty  shall  seem 
isite. 

.  And  ydur  petitioneri  fihall  ever  pray, 
iam  Batten,^  William  Wilde,  Tho.  Gates, 

iam  Penn,  James  Modyford,         Joshua  Waters, 

iam  Rider,   .         Robert  Lant,  Williani  Clarke, 

lolas  Harlestone,  Gregory  Wescomb,  Robert  Wood, 
rence  Moyer,  William  Wescomb,  George  Percys 
a  Harrison,  Nicholas  Warren,        John  Frederick, 

ard  Jonson,  Ricliard  Lant,  Thomas  Bludworth, 

iel  Gates,  James  St.  Hill,  Thomas  Brodrick, 

I  Lainbery,  John  Marshal,  John  Bull, 

nas  White,  John  Harbin,  Richard  Wescomb^ 

]ia9  Harman,         Philip  Paine,  John  Mascal, 

}  Gasse,  '^iliifim  Wood,  David  Skinner,' 

1  Prowd,  Nicholas  Bradley,        l!h6mas  Andrews, 

1  Swanley,  William  Green,  Johu  l^\sik.xx<^'&) 
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Lawrence  Bhnctrt^ 
^TKomaft  Bantry, 
Godfrey  Lee^ 
John  FVige^ 
Christopher  Boone, 
Peter  Vandepot^ 
John  Moone, 
Alexander  Bence, 
John  Soame,   * 
Charlea  Mu^> 
Nathaniel  Houldifl^, 
Peter  Learet, 
JUchard  Ford, 
John  JoUife, 
Robert  Camuag, 
John  Hartit, 
Thomaa  Warren, 
Joseph  Debins, 
Joseph  Gampliel, 


Thonas  Davies, 
WUliam  Walker, 
Rich.  Adams, 
Robert  EllU, 
Charles  Bennet, 
Edward  Lopegood, 
Nicholas  Meade, 
Samuel  Put, 
ThoBias  Canhmo, 
Timothy  Alaop, 
Thomas  Tyte, 
Dani^  Ford, 
Robert  Hooker, 
Nicholas  Corsellia, 
Peter  Proby, 
Andrew  King, 
George  Smith, 
John  Diekens, 
WUUam  Parker, 


Edward  Wambii«if. 
Anthony  Nidiolctt^ 
Edward  Lewei, 
Thomas  Cnlliegi 
Richard  DaTid, 
James  Yoaofy 
Nathaniel  Tendt^ 
Greorge  Maryet, 
Richard  Chnrd^jmu 
Nathaniel  Towneend^ 
Jacob  Wftchter, 
Peter  Heoinghook, 
Robert  Gale, 
Gerard  Weyma% 
Nicholas  i^noer, 
Edward  BouTeiy, 
Michael  Godfrey, 
Andrew  West. 
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The  PREFACE  to  the  READER. 

%J  PON  the  receipt  of  the  fetiowing  letter,  conceraicig  the  nataie 
of  taxes,  and  levying  of  money  upon  fte  subject,  I  immediately  re* 
•  BoWed  to  commit  k  to  the  press,  ae  cenceiyiiig  that  it  mi^t  be  tnstnk 
mental  towards  the  removal  of  tha/t  popular  argument,  which  tiw 
malecontents  of  the  age  are  so  industrious  to  instil  into  liie  minds  of 
the  common  sort,  viz.  That  frequent  taxes  are  an  insupportable 
grievance  and  oppression  to  the  nation ;  and  this  by  so  much  tirey 
the  more  succeasfuUy  propagate,  by  how  mudi  it  is  a  recei? ed  opinion 
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Among  d»  populace,  and  sach  as,  either  for  want  of  parts,  or  not 
accastotned  to  serious  reflexions,  have  not  thoroughly  considered  this 
affiiir:  Whence  it  conies  to  pass,  that  this  vulgar  error  has  obtained 
MO  general  a  consent  and  appnribation,  that  it  needs  not  to  be  mw^ 
inculcated*  This  ihe  disaffected  party  to  the  present  goyemraent  are 
sufficiently  sensible  of,  and  therefore  are  not  unactivc  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  untruth,  which  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  deep 
impression  upon  such,  whose  biassed  and  prejudicate  sentiments  ren- 
der them  fit  objects  of  their  design.  Sed  dato^  Sf  non  concesso,  but 
supposing,  and  not  granting,  that  taxes  were  really  a  burden  to  the 
nation,  yet,  if  it  be  true,  that  e  malts  minimum^  of  two  evils  the 
least  is  to  be  chosen.  It  will  thence  follow,  that  it  is  be,tter  for  the 
kingdpm  to  have  purchased  its  redemption  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
power,  though  at  the  price  of  some  part  of  the  estates  and  fortunes 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  have  lost  all  at  one  throw  by  a  tyranni. 
cal  iavasieaupon  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  I  presume,  that 
even  some  of  those  busy  agents,  who  sow  these  seeds  of  discord  and 
division  among  us,  would  have  been  content  to  have  bought  their 
safety  almost  at  any  rate,  whilst  the  storm  was  imminent;,  and,  now 
tiiat  it  is  happily  blown  over,  and  nothitig  appears  at  present,  but  a 
serene  sky  and  fair  weather,  why  should  tfaoy  either  endeavour  a  re- 
duction both  of  themselves  and  others  to  their  former  danger  (to  which 
their  turbulent  devices  do  immediately  tend)  or  strive  to  create  un- 
reasonable dissatisfactions  against  so  just  an  expedient,  as  each  one's 
discharging  a  few  pence  for  an  insurance  of  the  publick  peace,  and 
quiet  settlement  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is,  surely,  very  unaccountable,  that  those  men,  who  discovered 
so  great  an  alacrity  and  forwardness  in  opposing  of  popish  tyranny 
and  arbitrary  power,  should  now  endeavour  to  tnslave  us  under  the 
«ame  uneasy  yoke,  but  with  this  additional  aggravation  to  our  former 
servitude,  that,  whereas  we  were  then  allowed  some,  we  must  now 
make  brick  without  straw.  This  seems  so  wild  a  notion  of  obedience 
(the  result  of  the  passive  doctrine)  and  that  the  chief  wheel  in  that 
unaccountable  engine  of  absolute  sovereignty,  as  is  destructive  of  all 
government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  utteriy  irreconciieable  with  the  preser. 
Tation  and  common  interest  of  human  society.  But  these  murmuring, 
seditious  spirits,  after  shamefully  retracting  from  their  early  officious- 
ness,  in  their  encouragement  of  the  late  expedition  of  the  then  Prince 
tif  Orange,  are  not  content  with  a  complete  enjoyment  of  their  pro- 
perties, under  the  even  steerage  of  this  great  and  skilful  pilot,  who  so 
justly  manages  the  helm  of  the  present  government,  as  not  to  invade 
the  rights  of  any  man ;  nor  yet  to  retain  their  particular  sentiments 
within  their  own  breasts,  but  they  must  needs  vent  and  divulge  them 
<o  others,  by  which  they  become  the  publick  incendiaries  of  the  na- 
tion. But,  as  I  cannot  enough  admire  both  the  folly  and  ingratituda 
of  these  men,  who  strive  to  disseminate  so  poisonous  a  contagion  ; 
so  have  I  not  room  left  for  wonder  and  surprise,  to- observe  divers 
Innocent,  well-meaning  persons  so  unwarily  catched  add  infected  by 
It,  when,  not  many  months  ago,  their  lives,  religion,  liberties,  all 
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that  was  dear  or  acceptable  unto  them,  lay  apparently  at  stake :  For, 
which,  I  pray,  do  they  account  the  more  aidvantageous  ?  Whether 
their  properties  to  be  infringed,  their  religion  yiolated,  their  Uwi 
fubferted,  their  estates  conQscated,  and  they,  with  their  wires,  chiL 
dren,  and  relations,  to  be  exposed  to  the  fiery  trial  ?  Or  to/be  sei- 
sonably  freed  from  these  amazing  terrors,  ready  to  overwhelm  tiien 
in  a  full  career,  when  they  received  a  signal  and  miraculous,  as  «dl 
as  a  gracious  deliverance,  and  that  as  much  above  their  hopes,  as  it 
has  since  appeared  to  be  beyond  their  desert  ? 

What  would  not  every  honest  man,  or  good  Christian,  have  giren, 
at  that  time,  to  have  had  that  security  under  his  own  vine,  and  under Idi 
own  fig-tree,  the  liberty  of  his  religion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pro. 
perty,  and  an  equal  and  just  administration  of  the  laws,  which  be 
enjoys  under  the  benign  influence  and  protection  of  the  present  go. 
vernment  ?  And  then,  with  what  face  can  he  deny  to  contribate  his 
respective  share  and  proportion,  not  only  to  the  assuring  of  his  oim 
particular  right,  but  also  that  of  the  general  interest,  together  witk 
what  is  infinitely  preferable  to  either,  the  Prote^nt  religion  ia  tiie 
three  kingdoms  ? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  which  might  be  offered,  and  insisted  upoa 
■(were  not  proli&ity  improper  in  a  preface,  especially  to  so  small  a  dis- 
course, as  is  that  of  the  following  letter)  seems  exceeding  reasonable 
upon  the  former  hypothesis,  if  taxes  were  really  a  burden  and  op. 
pression  to  the  nation ;  wjiich  the  following  sheets  do  abundantlj 
evince  that  they  are  not,  by  shewing,  that  they  are  so  far  from  bdng 
a  diminution  of,  that  they  reallj  add  to  the  trade  and  riches  of  a 
state. 

This  the  author  has  fully  proved,  from  the  opulent  condition  of 
those  countries  where  taxes  are  most  numerous;  and,  after  seTeral 
copious  parallel  instances,  derived  from  foreign  monarchies  and  re. 
publicks,  shewing  their  great  advancement  by  taxes  and  frequeat 
levies  upon  the  subject,  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  practica. 
bleness,  as  well  as  equal  advantage  of  the  same  to  these  kingdoms. 
This  I  thought  to  be  of  such  seasonable  and  publick  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  affiurs,  as  well  in  order  to,  the  recti- 
fying the  aforementioned  general  prejudice  and  mistake,  as  to  the 
silencing  of  all  intemperate  and  unreasonable  murmurers  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  in  the  methods  takei 
for  a  supply  of  the  naval  and  land-forces,  that  I  thought  fit  to  usher 
it  into  publick  view,  as  considering  that,  if  these  men,  who  most  in. 
veigh  against  taxes,  could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  they  naturally 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  state,  and  do  really  conduce 
to  the  inriching  and  improvement  of  it,  they  must  needs  cease  from 
their  seditious  clamours  against,  and  satyrical  reflexions  upon  the  go- 
vernment, in  this  respect :  And  that  this  would  not  be  the  sole  advan. 
tage  which  would  accrue  from  the  clearing  up  of  this  mistake,  but 
that  all  honest  and  good  men  will  join  more  cordially  than  ever  in 
their  unanimous  and  chearful  contributions  to  its  support,  when  they 
are  made  sensible,  that  not  only  the  common  duty  of  subjects  (that 
indispensable  obligation  of  a  perpetual  gratitude^  which  they  owe  to 
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th«r  ileliverer)- and  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preseiwaLtioti  onght  io 
quicken  and  excite  them  thereunto  ;  but,  besides  all  this,  that  they 
are  really  gainers  by  this  course,  and,  consequently,  what  they  ex-* 
pend  upon  that  account  docs,  after  a  due  circulation,  return  to  them 
with  a  considerable  improvement  and  augmentation. 

fVortki/  Sir, 

Pursuant  to  my  promise,  at  our  late  conference,  I  here  present  yojk 
with  a  short  Essay,  concerning  Taxes,  which  I  submit  to  your  private 
censure,  and  shall  not  limit  you  from  sending  it  to  the  press,  if,  in 
your  opinion,  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  publick. 

That  tribute,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  customs,  taxes,  &c,  were  ori. 
ginaily  a  mark  of  servitude,  is  evidenced  by  the  interrogatory  of  an 
infallible  author,  '  Of  whom  do  the  princes  of  the  earth  take  tri. 
bute  ?» 

But,  as  government  became  more  humane,  the  savage  exaction 
upon  strangers,  was  less  rigid ;  and  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
masters  of  civil  gc^mment  in  the  world,  found  it  conducing  to  the 
establishment  of  that  overgrown,  and  prodigious  empire,  to  make 
every  part  of  their  conquest  easy  to  the  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
taxes,  they  should  be  universally  equal,  which  seems  to  be  con. 
finned  by  that  of  Augustus,  when  he  ordered  all  the  world  to  be 
taxed ;  wherein  we  find  no  exemption  of  a  Roman  above  others. 
They  were,  indeed,  invested  in  divers  other  privileges,  but,  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  we  find  the  wisdom  of  that  empire  to  make  no  dis« 
tinction  from  any  that  were  under  their  conquest  and  government. 

In  imitation  of  whose  equal  and  prudent  conduct,  all  succeeding 
governments  have  been  guided  in  tempering  of  their  conquests,  and 
not,  as  in  the  first  ages,  making  both  persons  and  estates  the  pur- 
chase of  victory.  By  this  means,  civilities,  laws,  and  Chris- 
tianity have  been  propagated  in  the  world  with  that  advantageous 
success,  to  which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  conquest  had 
been  pursued,  and  employed  as  in  former  ages,  in  all  the  inhuman 
acts  of  slavery,  violence,  and  rapine. 

Th^  Romans  were  the  first  we  read  of,  that  regularly  paid  their 
armies;  before  them,  the  Barbarians  might  sometimes  divide  t)ie  spoil 
of  their  enemies,  and  other  savage  ways  they  had,  to  satisfy  their 
herds  of  men,  but  no  exact  payments  vi^ere  in  use,  until  the  Ro- 
mans; and,  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  good  a 
government,  they  imposed  taxes,  that  so,  in  intervals  of  peace^ 
their  armies  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  committing  tho 
like  ravage,   they  did  in  times  of  war,  and  publick  hostility. 

They  soon  became  artists  in  taxing  tlie  people,  inventing  ways  to 
bring  in  money.  That  of  Augustus  Caesar,  ia  taxing  the  wholo 
empire,  seemed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  a  poll  with  us.  There  was 
also  a  tribute  imposed  upon  passengers,  going  from  place  to  place, 
and  a  custom  levied  upon  goods  and  merchandise. 

They  had  also  an  art  of  raising  money  from  aliens,  upon  the  account 
«f  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans ;  and  many  other  ways 
and  devices  they  had  to  advance  money,  which,  if  duly  considered, 
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wa»  the  chief,  if  aot  only  reason,  why  they  were  so  famed  in  tbft 
world  for  good  government,  becailse  diat  they  paid  their  army  and 
ministers  of  state  so  well,  that  they  lay  not  nnder  the  temptation  of 
fiolence  or  bribery. 

I  shall  here  come  to  a  closey  In  relation  to  taxes  and  impositions, 
nnder  the  heathen  Roman  emperors;  and  only,  in  order  to  the 
making  good  my  position,  that  taxes  are  no  chai^,  infer  from  Ibis 
done  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  none  in  their  days,  inasmuch  as  it 
kept  the  people  from  violente,  and  ravage  of  the  soldiers^  and  tkt 
worse  exactions  and  corruptions  of  civil  magistrates. 

We  will  now  make  an  enquiry  into  the  taxes  and  impositions  of 
Christian  princes,  and  then  compare  than  with  those  of  these  king- 
doms. 

Firit.y  TThen  let  ns  look  into  the  impositions  of  commonwealths. 
The  greatest  and  most  ancient  is  Venice.  None  will  s^y  tkat 
they  are  a  poor  state,  though  all  must  own  that  they  lie  under  hetvy 
taxes,  insomuch  that  it  is  believed  in  those  countries,  that  tht 
Christians  under  the  Turks  are  subject  to  less  im^sitions,  than  sadi 
as  live  under  the  Venetians ;  where,  besides  great  customs  upon  all 
merchandise,  they  pay  excise  for  every  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  nay, 
for  the  very  salt  they  eat ;  and,  after  all  this,  the  poorest  labonrer 
pays  his  poll.money.  And  yet,  where  is  there  a  richer  people? 
And  no  government,  either  Christian  or  heathen,  in  the  known  world 
of  such  antiquity,  and  without  charge,  though  pestered  with  conti- 
sual  wars,  at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  had  all  tht 
Christian  princes  in  Europe  in  a  league  and  war  against  them,  except 
England. 

We  will  mention  the  next  commonwealth,  in  power  and  riclies, 
the  United  Provinces.  I  need  not  particularise  their  taxes ;  fefi  then 
are  of  our  kingdoms,  but  know  them  ;  and  that  they  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  believed,  the  poorest  labouring  man  in  Holland  adds  to 
their  inirado  four  pounds  sterling  a  year,  so  great  is  the  excise  od 
every  thing  they  eat  or  drink ;  besides,  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
war,  it  is  usual  to  raise  the  fortieth  penny  upon  their  whole  estates ; 
yet  these  people  vie  with  all  nations,  in  matter  of  trade  and  riches; 
and  it  is  matter  of  controversy,  which  of  the  two,  whether  they,  or 
Venice,  in  proportion  to  their  extents  of  land,  are  the  richer.  They 
of  Holland  outdo  them  in  their  common  people,  as  to  wealth  and 
coin.  Now,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  taxes  there  do  no  harm, 
since  the  very  peasants,  bores  they  call  them,  are  so  rich,  as  fre. 
quently  to  give  a  ton  of  gold,  which  is  ten-thousand  pounds  of  oar 
money,  in  portion  with  their  daughters. 

The  naming  of  these  two  commonwealths  may  serve  for  all  under 
that  distinction.  I  shall  now  come  to  taxes  under  monarchs.  To 
nominate  some  few,  a«  instances  to  supply  the  rest,  I  will  begin 
with  the  Empire,  where  taxes  are  generally  low,  and  consequently 
the  people  poor ;  for  it  will  be  so,  as  I  shall  hereafter  demonstrate^ 
wherever  the  rich  gentry  and  others  have  nothing  to  fetch  money  oat 
ot  their  coffers,  but  their  own  expence,  by  which  the  comm€ttilt| 
can  bare  little  oppoitiuat;  to  \m^to^%\bft\SLsidves. 

V   . 
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Spain  follows  much  the  steps  of  the  Empire  in  their  taxes ;  and, 
although  there  are  numerous  causes  assigned  for  the  poverty  of  that 
part  particularlj,  under  the  name  of  Spain,  yet^  that  of  their  irregu. 
lar  and  uncertain  taxes  does  powerfully  contribute  to  the  indigent 
ttate  of  tliat  kingdom  ;  for  that  the  country  cannot  be  planted,  by 
reason  of  the  armies  living  upon  the  spoil  of  it,  not  having  a  penny 
pay  for  six  months  together ;  by  which  means,  the  country  feels  little 
difference  from  the  conquest  of  th^ir  enemies,  and  the  quartering  their 
own  forces. 

Portugal  is  more  craving  in  its  taxes, .  impositions  being  heavy  on 
importations,  which  are  of  the  worst  sort,  yet  better  than  none ;  and, 
seeing  it  raises  a  considerable  revenue,  their  ai  my  and  officers  of 
state  are  well  paid,  and  their  country  much  richer,  and  more  populous 
than  Spain,  that  borders  upon  them. 

I  shall  put  a  period  to  that  part  of  my  discourse,  referring  to  the 
taxes  of  foreign  princes,  with  that  of  France,  which  is  rather  the 
abhorrence,  than^xample  of  any  Christian  prince;  his  tyrannical 
impositions  being  grown  to  an  unlimited  exaction  upon  all  men,  both 
sacred  and  civil ;  and  yet  so,  if  the  barbarity  of  the  thing  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  effect,  those  unbounded  taxes  would 
not  have  impoverished  the  qountry ;  if  the  money  had  not  been  spent 
out  of  his  own  dominions  in  foreign  conquests,  which  rarely  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country  that  invades. 

If  we  consider  France,  in  the  beginning  of  their  invasions  on  their 

neighbours,  we  shall  find  them  not  so  rich  as  they  were  seven  years 

after,  notwithstanding  that  great  part  of  their  taxes  were  sent  out  of 

the  kingdom  to  raise  men,  and  more  spent  in  paying  the  army  in  the 

enemy's  country,  and  buying  of  towns.     Now,  at  first  view,  this 

may  seem  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  impositions  upon  a  people, 

and  a  great  part  of  them  carried  out  of  their  country,  should  make 

them  thrive :  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  paradox,  it  is  a  cer. 

tain  truth,  as,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  will  be  fully  evident. 

And,  that  Francemight  have  managed  a  war  with  all  Europe,  and  not 

have  beggared  the  kingdom,  as  now  it  is,  if  they  had  not  destroyed 

it  by  their  fierce  persecution  of  the  Hugonots ;  for  that  has  evidently 

been  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom.     Wliereas,  had  the  French  Protest. 

ants  been  encouraged  and  maintained  in  their  rights  and  religion,  they 

would  have  been  their  best  and  most  loyal  men,  both  in  peace  and 

war :  for  so  they  proved  in  the  minority  of  this  king,  in  the  general 

defection  of  France ;  and,  had  they  been  now  possessed  of  their  reli. 

gion  and  rights  of  France,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  had  not  so  easily 

commanded  the  seas,  most  of  the  French  seamen  being  of  that  pro. 

fession. 

We  now  come  to  compare  the  taxes  of  these  kingdoms  with  those 
of  foreign  princes ;  and,  to  save  multiplying  of  words,  will  reduce 
all  under  two  heads : 

Ftrst^  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes  upon  their  subjects: 
and, 

Secondly^  The  quantum  and  duration  of  such  taxes. 
For  the  first,  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes :  That  is  as 

^i  i  3 
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good  of  the  commonwealth,  there  being,  at  Least,  two-ihensaiid  tie, 
hundred  gentlemen  of  Veoice,  which  are  all  the  senate;  and  althoii|^ 
nany  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  wars,  and  foreiga  employ ineotS| 
yet  there  can  never  be  lese,  if  but  one  quarter  of  them,  thaa  mt 
great  council  the  parliament. 

Thus  1  have  given  but  a  succhict  account  9i  the  nature  and  hnpo. 
sitions  of  taxes  in  foreign  kingdoms,  which  now  in  as  few  words  let 
MB  compare  ours  with,  and  we  shall  see  how  happj  a  people  we  are 
above  titM  best  of  our  neighbours. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  lay  impositions  upon  ns: 
It  is  men  chose  by  ourselves. 

The  difference  indeed  is  great,  in  the  modus  of  oar  taxes  fraa 
other  kingdoms,  and  also  in  the  use  of  them.  For  the  modui'm 
other  kiirgdoms,  they  generally  consider  only  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
that  impositions  may  not  touch  or  affect  them,  and  care  not  how  lau 
supportable  or  grievous  they  are  to  the  commonalty  :  but  with  us  tk 
taxes  reach  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  quality  and  expence. 

In  other  kingdoms  they  place  taxes  only  to  rai^^oney,  and  hais 
no  r^ard  to  the  trade  of  their  kingdoms,  that  so  ineir  taxes  may  not 
prejudice  their  commerce.  But  in  England,  c^re  is  always  had,  thit 
impositions  may  not  impede  our  trade  and  manufactories.  ^ 

Now,  as  to  the  use  and  employment  of  taxes  in  other  kingdoK, 
they  also  differ  much  from  ours^ 

In  some  kingdoms  they  are  imposed  to  inslave  the  people,  and  keep 
them  poor,  as  in  Muscovy  ;  in  other  parts  taxes  are  laid  to  inrich 
the  nobility,  as  in  Poland;  in  others,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  prince, 
as  in  Florence, 

Whereas  none  of  these  uses  take  up  our  taxes ;  they  are  with  great 
care  and  caution  laid  out,  and  by  the  same  law  that  raises  them,  ap* 
propriated  for  a  particular  service,  and  last  no  longer  upon  the  peo. 
pie,  than  the  necessity  of  the  nation  requires  ;  for  that  we  never  have 
money  raised,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ;  though,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  the  close  of  this  discourse,  it  would  redound  to  the  advantage 
of  the  kingdom,  if  there  were  more  taxes  raised,  and  these  assigned 
to  publick  uses  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  chief  design  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to 
demonstrate,  that  taxes  are  no  charge  either  to  the  kingdom  in  geae. 
ral,  or  to  particular  persons  ;  but,  on  the  contrary',  again  to  all. 

But  to  render  this  matter  the  more  plain  and  intelligible,  I  diail 
proceed  after  the  following  method : 

I,  Shew  who  in  the  kingdom  pay  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes. 
.    II.  What  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how  they  circulate  ia 
the  kingdom. 

III.  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 

IV.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by  them. 

y.  That  a  set  of  men,  of  no  use  in  the  kingdom,  are  by  taxes 
made  profitable  in  the  commonwealth. 

VI.  That  taxes,  especially  when  trade  is  stopped  by  war,  is  the 
onTy  remedy  to  keep  the  trading  and  mechanick  hands  of  the  king, 
dom  employed. 
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YII.  That  taset  will  imrich  the  nation,  and  disperse  in  it  as  muck 
trea9ure,  when  there  is  no  foreign  trade,  as  when  it  is  open. 

To  begin  then  with  the  first  head,  who  it  is  that  pay  most  of  th^ 
taxes :  thej  are  the  worst  members  in  the.  commonwealth,  9fs.  the 
extravagant  and  debauched.  The  greatest  duties  are,  or  should  be, 
laid  upon  commodities  for  pleasure  and  smoptuousness,  as  silks,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  &c.  Now  these  arp  wore  in  the  greateist  excess,  by 
tile  extravagant  of  the  kingdom,  both  men  and  women.  A  debauchee 
shall  spend  more  out  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  tiiaii 
»  regular  man  will  from  the  annual  income  of  five  times  that  propor«r 
tion  ;  and  a  miss  lay  out  more  on  cloaths,  than  a  countess.  So  in  the 
excess  to  indulge  the  belly,  u  well  as  providing  for  the  back.  The 
▼ast  consumption  of  wines  and  strong  liquors  is  by  this  sort  of  men ; 
nay,  the  poorest  debauch,  that  can  rise  no  higher  than  to  beer  and 
%obacco,  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  the  year,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  as  the  greatest  peer.  It  will  hardly  gain  belief,  that  there 
are  many  of  the  meaner  people,  labourers  and  mechanioks,  that  by 
their  -expence,-  ^^n  they  are,  as  too  many  be,  extravagant,  pay  to 
ihe  poblick  taxes,  above  one  tenth  of  their  daily  profit :  As,  sup^ 
posing  that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  he  will 
ejMpnd,  though  not  very  extraordinarily  profuse,  one  half  of  it  in 
drink  and  tobacco,  upon  which,  the  duty  of  customs  and  excise  is, 
at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he  lays  out  in  idieezpences. 
Now,  it  would  be  vehemently  decried  and  exclaimed  against,  as  the 
greatest  oppression  upon  the  poor  imaginable,  if  by  a  poll  or  land. 
tax,  this  man,  that  virtually  pays  forty  shillings,  should  actually, 
and  above,.board,  pay  so  many  pence  in  the  year. 

Thus  we  see,  that  most  of  the  duties  and  impositions  on  the  king, 
dom  light  upon  such  as  do  least  good  with  their  substance ;  and  since 
they  imprudently  fling  it  away  upon  their  extravagancies,  it  is  cer» 
tainly  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  that  there  are  taxes,  to  catch  some, 
thing  out  of  it,  for  the  improvement  of  better  disposed  men ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  second  particular  is,  what  use  is  made  of  these  faxes ;  and  how 
they  circulate  in  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  which,  there  are  but 
two  ways,  in  which  they  are  employed  ;  one  is  for  the  king's  court, 
the  other  for  provisions  of  war,  in  the  maintenance  of  naval  and  land 
forces.  Now,  both  these  are  as  well  the  employment  of  trade  and 
artisans,  as  they  resolve  into  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  publick  peace.  There  is  no  money  which  circu. 
lates  so  fast,  as  that  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  seamen  and  sol. 
diers.  Other  men,  that  get  money,  frequently  lay  it  up,  and  so  it 
becomes  of  no  use  or  benefit  in  the  kingdom :  but  men,  that  live  by 
their  pay,  generally  spend  it  faster  than  it  comes  in,  by  which  means 
the  mi>ney  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  blood  in  the  veins,  has  its  regu. 
lar,  circular  motion,  and  every  member  of  the  body  is  warmed 'and 
refreshed  by  it,  which  gives  life  and  motion  in  the  whole.  And 
this,  I  presume,  this  second  instance  of  the  nse  of  taxes  proves, 
that  they  are  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes.    Upon  this  head,  there 
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is  much  to  be  said ;  and,  first,  it  will  be  requisite  to  mj  aomeUiing  of 
the  nature  of  trade,  how  it  affects  the  kingdom ;  for  that  trade  maj « 
in-  some  cases  prejudice  a  nation,  and  make  it  poor ;  as  the  trade  of 
Spain  does  that  kingdom.    Trade  may  also  effemiaate  and  debaodi  s 
country^  av  it  does  Italy. 

i-  'Now,  it  is  certain,  that  we  are  not  free  from  both  these  pnbliek 
mischief^  and  inconveniences  in  England ;  though  oar  fortune  is  sock, 
that  being  islanders,  and  masters  of  one  commodity,  which  no  kii^ 
dote  has  iq  that  perfection  as  ourselves,  which  is  wool,  that  hi^th  pat 
oar  people  upon  manufactories,  which  is  the  treasure  of  this  natioD, 
and  keeps  our  exports  to  a  balance  with  oqr  imports ;  otherwiw, 
this  kingdom  would  have  been  as  poor  as  Spain,  and  as  effeminate  m 
Italy ;  but  the  employment  of  our  milder  sort  in  manufactoriei  at 
home,  and  the  more  robust,  at  sea  abroad,  kieeps  us  a  people  ia 
action,  and  so  preserved  from  the  luxury  and  effeminateness  of  Italy, 
and  the  poverty  of  Spain.  I  need  not  spend  time  to  prove  how  kr 
w6  are  tainted  with  the  mischiefs  before.menttoned.  Our  trade  with 
France,  in  all  ages  past,  sufficiently  proves,  that  ji^ingdom  maybe 
made  poor  by  trade ;  as  we  should  have  been  by  the  yqst  treasare, 
their  linnens,  wine,  silks,  toys,  and  salt,  drew  from  this  kingdom,  if 
onr  other  commerce  in  the  world,  had  not  balanced  our  ,lois 
there. 

.  Nor  are  we  free  from  the  effemtnateness  of  Italy,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  returns  of  our  gentry's  travels;  a  mischief  to  .be  lamented, 
rather  than  expected  a  reformation  of,  since  we  are  arrived  to  that 
height  of  vanity,  as  to  think  that  man  not  accomplished,  who  is  not 
become  master  of  the  delicacies  of  Italy,  and  extravagant  modes  of 
France. 

But  to  return  to  my  province,  how  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 
For  the  proof  of  which  assertion,  it  seems  plain,  that  some  trade 
may  impair  a  kingdom,  and  such  taxes  and  impositions  may  abate, 
by  imposing  such  duties  as  they  cannot  bear.  So  far  then  it  will  be 
allowed,  that  they  improve  trade,  as  we  commonly  say,  saving  is 
gain  :  So,  if  we  keep  out  a  destructive  trade  by  duties,  we  may  al. 
low  that  an  improvement  of  our  own. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  matter :  taxes  improve  trade,  by  em- 
ploying numbers  of  idle  men  in  naval  and  land-service,  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pest  and  charge  to 
the  commonwealth.  We  seldom  see  any  inlisted  into  the  army,  that 
are  men  of  industry,  or  labour;  such  persons  are  the  wens  and  ex- 
crescencies  of  the  commonwealth,  that  deform,  but  not  strengthen 
the  body ;  and  these  being  paid  by  the  taxes  of  another  sort  of  crea- 
tures, as,  before  I  mentioned,  are  of  no  use  in  the  state,  but  to 
throw  abroad  the  treasure  left  them  by  their  fathers,  is  yirtually  an 
improvement  of  trade ;  for  that  all,  like  the  rivers  in  the  sea,  terminate 
in  the  hands  of  industry  and  trades.  And,  perhaps,  if  duly  considered, 
more  men,  and  with  more  certain  proQt,  make  voyages  within  this  island 
upon  this  fund,  than  there  do  to  most  of  our  foreign  trades*  And  in 
this  place  I  must  touch  again  upon  the  nature  of  trade,  to  shew  that 
private  hands  may  raise  their  fortunes  by  a  trade,  that  may  yet  be  a 
loss  to  a  kingdom,  as   in  that  of  France,  already  insisted  upon, 


. 
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maDy,  I  was  Nke  to  say,  too  many,  have  acquired  great  estates  by, 
!Now,  all  the  hands,  employed  in. that  trade,  were  no  better  than  rob. 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  in  carrying  away  our  treasure,  as  we  use  tho 
Moors,  giving  us  gold  for  glass  beads. 

There  is  another  sort  of  trade,  that,  though  it  may  not  immedL 
ately  carry  away  any  of  the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  does  hurt  in. 
taking  off  hands,  that  might  be  employed  to  the.  advantage  of  the; 
kingdom.  .  Now,  in  both  these,  the  trade  of  taxes,  for  so  I  will  call  it 
for  the  future,  has  the  advanlage,  for  that  it  carries  nothing  out  of  th# 
kingdom,  nor  yet  takes  off  hands  that  would  be  better  employed; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  away  the  disease  of  the  country,  idlers, 
and  makes  them  at  least  so  pBofitable,  as  to  spend  money,  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do,  if  the  publick  revenue  were  not  their 
stock. 

Foui^ly,  The  poor  are  employed  by  taxes,  and  are,  by  that 
means,  taken  off  from  being  a  charge  to  the  kingdom.  Many  niMi 
of  broken  fortunes  are  brought  into  the  hospital  of  the  revenue,  which 
may  be  so  accounted,  since  it  is  generally  filled  with  persons  that  arei 
reduced  to  such  necessities,  as  qualify  them  for  charity,. 

This  is  one  way,  that  taxes  employ  the  poor,  but  not  the  maia 
thing  I  mean ;  which  is,  that  the  trade  of  taxes  employs  the  poor 
artisans  and  mechanicks,  and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  our 
Virginia  and  plantation-trade,  we,  with  so  little  reason,  so  much  boast 
of,  in  these  kingdoms. 

By  the  obser?ations  I  have  always  made  in  my  traversing  the 
world,  I  find,  that  those  parts  have  been  most  opulent,  and  the  people 
safest,  that  filled  their  own  hives,  and  kept  their  swarms  at  home. 
That  little  commonwealth  of  Lucca  to  me  seems  a  pattern  for  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  is  as  practicable  in  the  greatest  ;dominions,  as 
that  little  spot,  whose  land  and  cities,  having  Lucca  joined  to  it^ 
are  all  circumscribed  within  tlie  limits  of  six  or  seven  miles  square ; 
yet  in  that  compass  they  are  able  to  raise  about  twenty-thousand 
horse  and  foot :  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  known  by  all  that 
have  travelled  that  way,  and  were  curious  into  such  enquiries. 

These  people  are  of  wonderful  industry,  and  inrich  themselves  by 
their  manufactories,  which  they  go  not  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for, 
but  mind  their  work  at  home,  and  so  become  more  considerable, 
than  those  that  spend  their  time  in  travels;  being,  by  their  settled 
living,  able  \o  afford  their  commodities  they  make,  cheaper  than  the 
Genoese  and  Florentines,  their  neighbours. 

When  I  see  in  foreign  parts,  how  rich  and  powerful  a  little 
seigniory,  commonwealth,  or  state,  is  made  by  husbanding  their  people, 
I  often  lament  the  misfortunes  of  my  native  country,  that  might  cer. 
tainly  abound  with  the  greatest,  and  most  formidable  people  in  £u« 
rope,  if  they  followed  their  steps.  I  have  taken  up  some  of  your 
time  in  this  discourse  of  trade,  which  may  seem  foreign  to  my  subject 
of  taxes  ;  yet  £  must  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  all  my  future  arguments, 
because  taxes  both  arise  out  of  trade,  and  maintain  trade. 

To  return  then  to  where  I  left  off,  That  the  poor  are  employ e4  bf 
them  in  their  several  occupations.    How  many  thousands  of  trades 
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men  hare  we,  that  are  supported  bj  our  land  and  aea  forcet,  whidi 
could  have  no  Tent  for  tbeir  commodities,  if  they  were  not  taken  of 
pt  home?  Saddles,  bridles,  swords,  guns,  &c.  luiTe  no  foreign  ratr, 
ket,  yet  they  employ  thousands  of  hands,  who  are  paid  by  taxes. 

Fifthly,  There  is  a  set  of  men,  who,  like  rats  in  n  cieling,  fire 

upon  prey,  and  do  no  good  in  a  commonwealtii,  which  these  tUM 

ferret  out  of  their  holes ;    those  impositions,    I  mean,     which  ov 

parliament  has,  with  great  wisdom,  now  laid  on  stocks  by  poll ;  for 

Bodiing  but '  land-taxes  will  reach  usurers  and  misers,    who  speed 

nothing  but  for  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  nature.     Now  theis 

men  are  the  moths  of  the  (sountry,  it  being  more  mischierous  to  the 

kingdom  in  general  to  hoard  up  money,  than  for  robbers  to  take 

it  by  force;  and,  though  the  law  protects  the$e  silent  thieres,  yet  they 

are  real  criminals,  that  lock  up  the  tools  of  the  industrious,  mnj 

sufering  through  want,  that  could  be  profitable  both  to  themseWei 

and  others,  had  they  but  money  to  set  them  at  work.     Usnr^v  are, 

hf  too  many,  thougnt  a  yermin  in  the  commonwealth  ;    I  cannot  bit 

hkre  a  better  opinion  of  them,  and  think  that  the  pest  and  plagoe 

of  the  nation  is  a  sort  of  pious  extortioners,   who  declaim  against 

nsury  as  unlawful  gain,  but  will  buy, for  half  value  any  thing  they  can 

meet  with  from  a  person  in  extremity ;  and,  next  unto  these,  are  sodi 

as  adore  their  bags,  and  will,  upon  no  terms,  part  with  these  deitiei; 

their  bags  are  no  thoroughfair,  only  a  way  in,  but  none  out.     These 

men  are,  by  taxes  made,  against  their  wills,  small  benefactors  to 

their  country,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  our  great  and  wise 

council  of  the  nation  would  yet  pursue  them  farther,  and  lay  a  double 

imposition  upon  money  locked  up  in  chests,  more  than  what  is  oat 

at  usury,  which,  being  employed,   is  on  the  duty  it  was  made  for; 

but  the  other  is  in  captiTity,  and  the  paltroon  should  be  punished  for 

his  cruelty. 

Sixtkli/^  Taxes,  especially  in  time  of  war,  are  the  only  preser* 
vation  of  all  men  employed  in  trades  and  manufactories ;  and,  per* 
haps,  not  much  inferior  to  foreign  trade,  if,  in  all  respects,  considered; 
for,  as  to  what  is  spent  in  the  kingdom,  if  it  bring  nothing  in,  yet  tt 
carries  nothing  out ;  and  so  far  the  taxes  are  profitable,  in  that  the 
kingdom  is  not  the  poorer  for  money  so  raised,  and  so  spent;  and,  ia 
times  of  war,  and  prohibition  of  trade  abroad,  if  money  were  not 
raised  by  taxes,  and  that  employed  amongst  our  mechanicks  and 
manufactories,  men  would  be  forced  to  seek  their  bread  abroad,  and 
the  loss  of  men  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  kingdom. 
The  practice  of  the  Dutch,  in  burning  their  spices  when  they  have 
such  quantities  as  would  lower  the  price,  might  be  something  in  di. 
rection  in  this  case,  and  seems  a  better  government  to  employ  all 
our  hands  in  time  of  war,  as  fully  in  their  manufactories,  as  ever 
they  were  in  a  free  trade,  though,  when  they  were  made,  they  were 
burnt,  it  being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  discontinue  trade. 
There  is  no  adjourning  labour ;  and  mechanical  arts,  in  a  few  months, 
will  either  lose  the  men,  or  they  their  trade  by  some  other  course  of 
life. 
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SeoeniMy^  That  taxes  make  the  kingdom  rich,  and,  in  time  <i| 
^war,  disperse  as  much  money  in  the  nation,  as  trade  djiies  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here  I  mast  touch  again  upon  trade,  and  enquire  what  trade  brings 
us  in  bullion,  gold,  or  coin,  for  we  have  some  of  all,  though,  con^ 
Mdering  the  yalue  of  our  native  commodities,  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
should  hare  so  little ;  and  that  of  those  numerous  trades  which  our 
navigation  intitles  us  to,  that  we  should,  by  carrying  in  our  ships 
our  own  manufactories,  out  of  all  those  advantages  add  so  little  to 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  home  no  bullion  but  by  o«r 
trade  to  Spain,  and  some  little  from  the  Levant,  our  Gniney  trade^ 
and,  for  some  years  past,  buccaniers  in  the  West-Indies,  But  that,  ' 
which  is  our  best  fund,  is  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  former 
is  made  considerable  to  us  by  our  £ast.India  commodities,  which 
fetch  from  Spain  more  than  we  send  out  in  specie,  though  some  believe 
the  East-India  company  does  us  hurt,  by  carrying  out  the  gold  of  the 
kingdom. 

Now  then,  if  the  greatest  part  of  our  trade  cotisists  in  .bringing  in 
commodity  for  commodity,  then  all  the  benefit  of  that  trade  is,  that 
it  gives  employment  to  our  common  people  in  their  mechanick  arts  ) 
and,  if  we  can  do  that  by  our  own  expence  at  home,  it  is  more  the 
profit  of  the  kingdom,  than  by  sending  them  abroad ;  for  that  we 
avoid  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  and  other  accidents  abroad.  It  seems 
then,  that  taxes  do  that,  since  they  issue  forth  money  for  payment  of 
our  artisans  and  mechanicks,  that  are  employed  in  making  com« 
modities  for  our  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  for  that 
foreign  trade,  which  furnishes  us  with  bullion;  and  by  that  it  ap. 
pears  that  we  are  much  greater  gainers  by  the  trade  of  taxes,  than 
by  all  our  foreign  trade,  which  brings  in  nothing  but  commodity  for 
our  own  expence.  We  see  that  the  care  of  our  parliament  is,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  to  encourage 
that  commerce,  which  brings  us  in  money  for  our  own.  This,  then, 
is  the  surest  trade,  I  know  for  that  purpose,  of  laying  such  impo* 
sitions  as  may  fetch  out  the  misers  hoards,  which  are  as  remote  and 
foreign  to  the  employments  of  the  kingdom,  as  tliose  in  the  mines  at 
the  Indies ;  and  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  bringing  treasure  out  of 
an  iron  chest  by  a  good  law,  and  plowing  the  seas,  by  long  and 
dangerous  voyages ;  only  the  advantage  seems  greater,  by  getting 
it  from  an  enemy  at  home,  than  a  friend  abroad.  But  undoubted  k 
is,  that  the  kingdom  is  as  much  increased  in  its  common  stock,  as  is 
brought  out  from  the  moneyed  men.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  letter  to  evince,  wnat  I  am  morally  sure  of,  that  the  poll  and  land, 
taxes,  passed  this  last  session,  have  actually  brought  into  the  bank  of 
trade,  more  ready  money  than  came  into  the  kingdom,  during  the  late 
king's  unhappy  reign ;  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  believe  that  taxes, 
even  to  the  meanest  man,  is  a  charge,  for  that  his  mite  is,  with  in- 
crease, returned  by  the  expence  of  that,  which  would  never  hav« 
teen  day,  but  by  the  force  of  a  law ;  so  that  publick  taxes,  expended 
in  our  own  country,  may  be  accounted  the  poor  and  the  mechauick's 
bank,  by  which  they  are  employed  and  maintained;   and,  as  the 
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Ihcaner  soH  tiaVe  adrantage  by  taxes,  so  have  they  of  better  Quality; 
the  taodlord  has  his  rent  the  bettier  paid  by  the  quick  returns  of  money; 
the  merchants,  and  other  traders,  find  it  in  their  payments  and 
tfeceipts;  the  countrj.fanner  in  the  sale  of  his  com  and  cattle.  For 
this  is  certain^  that  most  men's  expence,  either  in  cloaths  or  food, 
is  according  to  their  money  or  fortune,  not  appetite  or  vanity ;  many 
men  content,  or  rather  confine  themselves  to  a  three.penny  ordinary, 
that  would  spend  twelve-pence,  if  (hoy  had  it.  So  that,  after  all  the 
noise  and  clamour  that  is  made  in  the  kingdom,  inveighing  literally 
aijainst  the  heavy  taxes,  which  are  on  the  subject,  this  unreasonable 
declaiming  is  made  for  them  that  no  man  loves,  the  griping  misers, 
■  that  hoard  up  money.  For  he,  indeed,  seems  only  aggrieved  that 
pays  out  to  support  trade,  in  which,  he  never  had  the  heart  to  do 
good;  and  even  this  man  would  be  a  gainer  too  by  taxes,  if  he  were 
not  separate  from  human  society,  and  trusted  neither  Ood,  nor  man; 
whatever  he  has  to  do  in  the  world,  is,  to  see  that  he  rans  no  hazard 
in  it,  and  whoever  he  deals  with  must  be  sure  to  him,  though  he  can. 
not  be  so  to  himself.  And,  besides  this  extreme  earth-worm  that 
hoards,  there  is  another  set  of  men,  that  do  little  good  in  the  coflu 
monwealth,  and  that  is  such  as  have  more  money  by  them  than  they 
can  employ,  and,  perhaps,  would  gladly  put  it  out  to  interest,  but 
cannot:  Ibese  are  less  faulty  than  the  former,  yet  should  be  obliged 
to  do  some  good  with  their  treasures ;  and  the  best  way  seems,  to 
lay  a  round  tax  upon  that  money.  It  is  with  reason  believed,  that 
there  is  now  ten  times  the  proportion  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  as 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First ;  jet  no  more  stirring  in 
the  kingdom,  but  what  is  brought  out  by  customs  and  duties.  Then, 
would  it  not  be  as  beneficial  to  trade,  by  taxes  upon  the  misers  and 
hoarders  of  money  before-mentioned,  to  fetch  it  out  from  them,  as 
with  ships,  to  get  it  from  foreigners?  AVe  have  rich  mines  at  home, 
that  may  keep  us  in  full  trade  these  ten  years,  if  we  had  none  abroad; 
and  nothing  but  such  impositions,  as  may  supply  tlie  want  of  trade, 
can  keep  our  artisans  and  manufactories  together. 

Thus,  I  have  huddled  together  a  mixed  discourse,  which,  I  fear, 
maybe  troublesome  to  collect  and  shape  for  your  apprehension; 
but  your  greater  judgment  will  unite  its  incongruities.  I  can  only 
justify  the  matter  to  be,  in  the  main  of  it,  collections  from  the  prac. 
tice  and  usage  of  other  places ;  for  what  relates  to  this  nation,  yon 
are  a  better  judge  than  lam,  who  am  guided  by  the  practice  of 
trade, and  that  is,  I  doubt,  too  often  exploded  by  ministers  of  state. 

I  confess  the  fatigues  of  government  are  above  the  conduct  of  a 
mercantile  head  ;  and,  therefore,  I  acquiesce,  without  much  enquiry 
Into  them,  only  sit  often  down  with  doubtful  conjectures  of  the  issue 
of  our  present  affairs. 

I  mean  not  of  the  present  distractions  which  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  malecontenis  fling  among  us,  whose  profession  more  im. 
mediately  obliges  them  to  the  characters  of  peace-makers,  than  it  does 
other  christians  :  These  will  cease  with  the  Romish  interest,  that 
masks  itself  under  them ;  but  that,  which  I  fear,  is  a  distraction  of 
lihe  trad^,  manufactories,  and  industry  of  the  nation^  because  I  see 
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iione  concerned  for  it.  The  tmaonir  of  the  tiinef  looks  more  like  tlio 
rifling  of  a  camp,  than  improvetnent  of  trade  and  obnunerce ;  roost 
men  in  court  and  citj  pursuing  employments,  civil  or  military,  which 
I  take  to  be  kn  ill  omen,  and  dbubly  to  -be  blamed : 

Firsts  For  men  of  fortune  and  employment  in  trade,  to  take  away 
that  which  should  be  bread  for  the  decayed  man. 

And  then,  Secondlif^  It  is  mischievous  to  the  commonwealth,  to 
liaye  men,  that  can  employ  themselves  in  it,  to  be  taken  off  from  pro* 
moting  the  publick  in  their  proper  station. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  nature  and  use  of  taxes,  with  tho 
reasons  that  seem  persuasive,  as  to  the  great  help  they  are  to  the 
support  of  this  kingdom  ;  you  may,  perhaps,  expect  I  should  say 
something  of  the  way,  how  taxes  may  be  most  beneficially,  and  easily, 
laid;  but,  in  that,  I  am  barred  by  some  impertinent  pens,  who  aro 
every  day  printing  their  follies  ;  to  which  is  added  an  unaccountable 
boldness,  not  to  say  more,  by  their  designing  to  direct  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  I  could  name  several  that  have  taken  pains  in 
this  matter;  but,  omitting  others,  I  cannot  but  name  a  paper  I  saw 
the  other  day,  intitled,  ^  Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  con. 
^  siderationxof  this  present  parliament,  being  a  soft  and  easy  way  for 
^  raising  of  money,  in  order  to  the  perpetual  maintaining  and  de. 
^  fending  of  this  kingdom.' 

The  author  there  tells  you,  how  the  nation  shall  be  supported  by  a 
miracle ;  and,  if  it  were  only  so,  I  might  not  think  it  impossible. 
But,  as  our  faith  must  be  above  reason,  yet  not  against  it,  so  I  think 
are  miracles ;  but,  perhaps,  that  gentleman  has  another  fund  for  his 
invention  out  of  the  Turk's  opinion,  that  iunaticks  and  idiots  are  in* 
spired,  and  such  may  be  thought  so,  that  propose  to  break  the  most 
ancient  tenure  of  England,  and  to  raise  up  a  treasure,  which,  to  use 
bis  own  words,  nobody  ever  thought  of  before ;  a  stock  of  honesty 
to  pay  fleets  and  armies:  Ho  is  only  short  in  not  proposing  a  way, 
how  to  make  that  treasure  saleable ;  for  he,  that  has  it,  will  not  pari 
with  it ;  and  they,  who  have  it  not,  are  seldom  in  love  with  it,  nor 
will  take  it^in  payment,  without  the  gentleman's  token,  that  found  out 
this  unknown  treasure. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  digression,  which  I  make  only  to  shew  the 
cause,  why  I  am  loth  to  croud  in  among  the  politicks,  as  he,  that 
gives  this  advice  to  the  parliament,  often  mentions. 

But,  though  I  dare  not  presume  to  direct  the  best  and  roost  pro. 
fi table  way  of  taxes,  yet  I  will  here  name  such  as,  I  think,  are  not 
the  most  desireable,  and  then  mention  such  as,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  thought  most  agreeable. 

For,  such  as  I  take  to  be  uneasy  to  the  people,  and  not  most  pro« 
fitable  to  the  state,  are, 

.  Fir  sty  Those  that  are  levied  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  f'^es  in 
offices.  This,  that  in  its  original,  was  either  to  be  a  profit  io  tlie 
crown,  in  bringing  in  money  to  the  king's  exchequer,  or  an  ease  to 
the  crown,  in  saving  the  charge  of  salaries,  for  officers  about  the  law, 
&c.  is  now  become  nefther.     Perhaps,  if  an  estimate  was  made,  there 
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would  be  fopttd  sdme  n^illkihs.  sterling,  raised  in  this  kingdom  oo 
offices,  of  which  there  comes  not  the  thousandth  parf  into  the  king's 
treasacy ;  nor  that  which  is  more  straoge^  not  a  penny  saved  of  tb 
king's  charge,  in  maintakiiog  those  officers.  Some  have  thousands 
a  year,  in  nes  idad  perquisites,  that  yet  hare  a  large  salary  from  the 
king. 

Others  htfe  offices,  whose  fees,  when  first  established,  would  but 
afford  an  honest  liyeUhoodto  the  officer  that  offidiated ;  but  lo  pro. 
cess  of  time,  it  is  adyanced  to  ten  times  thiLt  value,  and  now  is  ma. 
naged  by  a  deputy,  perhaps,  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  t>f  the 
profit  of  the  office.  This  seems  a  grievous  tat,  and  would  be  thought 
so^' if  appropriated  to  any  particular  use  of  the  crown:  As  for 
example,  if  tiie  parliament  should  give  a  certain  tax  to  the  king,  for 
maintaining  a  war  with  France ;  and  this  tax,  contrary  to  expectattoo, 
amounted  to  five  timds  the  charge  of  that  war,  would  it  be  thoo^ 
reasonable  for  the  king  to  demand  a  farther  supply  from  the  peopled 
Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  thought  equal,  to  ease  the  subject  of  so 
much  of  that  tax,  as  is  surplus  to  the  charge. 

The  case  seems  parallel  in  offices,  and  if  inquired  Into,  there  maj 
be  thought  almost  enough  there  to  save  the  kingdom  from  other 
taxes ;  but  I  would  not  be  understood  to  invade  any  man's  property. 
The  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  find  expedients  to  do  a  general  good^ 
without  a  particular  injury  to  any  man. 

Secondly y  PolLmoney  seems  an  unequal  and  unprofitable  tax; 
anequal,  if  it  be  by  a  general  way,  all  heads  to  pay  alike,  the  cobler 
with  the  lord;  and  unprofitable,  if  it  be  by  distinction  of  qualities] 
for  that  it  gives  great  opportunity  of  frauds  in  collection,  and  not 
without  some,  in  point  of  estate  and  quality,  broken  men  thinking  it^ 
and  too  often  affecting  a  credit,  by  being  returned  in  the  polLbook 
of  that  value,  which  in  truth  thoy  may  not  be. 

Thirdly^  Such,  as  are  raised  by  benevolence,  are  the  worst  of 
taxes,  and  this  of  free  gift  is  of  double  consideration  :  Ftrst^  as  it  is 
from  the  subject  to  the  prince,  and  then  as  it  is  from  the  people,  one 
to  another. 

Benevolence  from  the  subject  to  the  prince  is  dangerous,  in  that  it 
brings  men  under  discrimination  ;  he  that  gives  not  largely,  perhaps, 
beyond  his  ability,  will  be  looked  upon  as  disafiected.  And  such  is 
the  unlimitedncss  of  this  way  of  taxing,  that  men  have  no  nilo, 
whereby  they  may  be  safe,  but  shall,  it  may  be,  be  compared  to  men 
of  twice  their  estates,  or,  that  which  is  worse,  with  sycophants,  fools 
of  the  times,  who  are  extravagant  in  their  contributions  to  that 
government,  which  refunds  them  equally  to  their  service. 

That  of  benevolence  one  to  the  other  is  a  frequent  tax  in  the  king- 
dom, and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  our  govenu 
ment. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  this,  given  by  authority,  for 
losses  by  fire,  and  other  general  calamities.  I  seldom  see  it  for 
losses  at  sea,  though  they  are  yearly  much  greater  than  those  by  fire. 
But  to  return,  this  way  of  raising  money  by  benevolence,  to  relieve 
one  another,  is  a  tax  on  the  best  m,en,  and  an  impunity  on  the  wont 
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Good  men  are  apt  to  commiserate  the  necessities  of  their  neighbours, 
"wiien  bad  men  too  often  rejoice  at  them,  and .  seldom  give  any  thing 
.  to  relieve  them.  It  is  God  only  that  can  regulate  the  affections ;  man 
can  cc^mpei  the  outward  conformity.  '  And  there  seems  in  nothing  a 
grater  want  of  the  aid  of  gOTemment,  than  in  this  of  payments  to  any 
publick  use,  the  want  of  which  renders  honest  men  a  sacrifice  for  un. 
charitable  misers. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  church* , 
doors  no  better ;  for,  till  men  be  alike  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  can  be 
no  equal  levy,  that  leaves  men  at  liberty.  The  government  are  best 
judges  of  what  the  poor  should  receive,  and  the  rich  pay  ;  and  if  that 
were  thought  convenient,  it  seems  to  me  most  equal,  where  every  one 
should  give  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  neighbour,  according  to  hig 
-worldly  substance,  not  christian  charity. 

Fourthly y  Impositions  upon  men,  for  their  religion^  seems  no  good 
way  of  taxes.  Indeed,  the  truly  conscientious  man  will  think  that 
well  bestowed,  whiclv  purchases  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  but  that 
is  no  vvarrant  for  imposing. it.  We  may  say,  under  the  gospel,  that 
which  Da?id  could  not  under  the  law :  ^  That  he  would  not  serve  God 
with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.' 

I  so  much  doubt  my  judgment  in  my  own  province,  that  I  dare  not' 
intrude  into  that  sacred  one   of  divinity ;    but  think  it  allowable  to 
take  any  choice  of  opinions  in  this  matter,  and  with  those  i  join,  that 
think  no  error,   in  fundamentals,    should  be  allowed  in  a  christian 
church,  nor  any  difference,  in  circumstantials,  purchased  by  money. 

Fifthly y  Monopolies  are  an  ill  way  of  raising  money ;  for  any  set 
of  people,  to  have  the  particular  selling  of  any  commodity,  or  using 
any  arts,  though  they  pay  a  great  rent  to  the  government,  is  yet  a 
great  prejudice  and  tax  to  the  people,  where  no  industry  should  be 
restrained. 

Yet  I  am  of  opinion  against  them  that  think  tibe  Turkey,  Ham. 
borough,  East-India,  and  other  companies,  for  foreign  trade,  a 
.monopoly.  The  case  is  vastly  differing,  and  so  far  from  hindering  a 
publick  good,  that  they  preserve  those  trades  in  the  kingdom,  which 
would  be  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  confused  and  general  trade.  It  was 
evident  in  the  time,  when  the  East-India  trade  was  at  large  ;  .but  this 
jequires  an  ample  discourse  of  itself.  . 

Sixthly y  I  take  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  money  to  be  a  tax, 
and  no  good  one.  We  are  less  afflicted  with  that,  than  any  people 
in  the  world ;  yet  some  little  touches  we  have  had,  rather  by  ac* 
cident  than  design,  so  needs  the  less  to  be  said  on  them ;  but  where, 
ever  it  is  used,  the  subject  is  the  sufferer ;  for,  call  money  what  you 
will,  it  has  its  standard  in  the  world,  and  is  no  more  than  what  other 
nations  account  it,  according  to  its  intrinsick  value,  not  what  name 
any  king  or  government  gives  it. 

.   Now,  if  a  prince,   as  the  French  often  do,  raise  money  in  name, 

the  landlord  and  officer,  that  receive  fees  and  pensions,  are  the  losers. 

The  merchant  and  tradesmen  lose  but  once,  by  as  much  as  they  have. 

In  their  hands,  at  first  coming  out  of  the  charge ;    but  those  men  of 

«al  estates  are  losers,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  that  they  must  tak^  i% 
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fof  what. the  gOTernment  calls  it;  but  the  merchant  and  tradesmea 
will  not,  because  they  put  a  yalue  upon  their  commodities  accofd. 
inglj.  If  the  government  makes  tirentj  shillings  three  and  tweatj, 
the  merchant  will  have  three  and  twenty  shillings,  for  twenty  shilling 
worth  of  commodities :  so  that  he  must  value  it  according  as  it  heirs 
with  the  intrinsick  value ;  for  in  proportion  to  that,  he  buys  and  sells 
throughout  the  world,  however  kings  and  governments  gite  names  to 
their  several  coins.  So  we  see  it  in  France  and  Holland,  where  they 
reckon  their  cash  by  livres  or  crowns,  and  in  Holland,  by  gilden, 
and  pounds  Flemish ;  yet  still  the  merchant  rules  himself  by  die 
atandard  in  England,  which  is  thought  the  best  in  Europe. 

Seventhly^  Raising  money  from  travellers  and  passengers,  over 
bridges,  and  through  cities,  as  they  do  much  in  Holland,  seems  aa 
unequal  tax,  and  subject  to  great  frauds.  I-  take  it  to  be  unequal, 
because  generally  it  is  the  poorest  and  most  industrious  tiiatareliaMe 
to  it,  and  perhaps,  it  often  /caches  those  that  are  travelling  to  fiad 
out  charity,  or  labour  for  a  living.  Now,  to  exact  from  them  before 
they  have  purchased  it,  is  a  severity  equal  to  that  of .  making  brick, 
without  straw  or  stubble. 

It  is  liable  to  great  frauds,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  check; 
so  that  the  gatherers  are  under  great  temptetions,  and  the  coliedorS| 
being  men  of  mean  quality,  are  apter  to  be  seduced. 

Those  taxes  seem  most  beneficial  to  the  government,  which  pais 
through  few  and  foost  solvent  hands^  And,  as  it  is  secure  for  the  stete, 
io  h  is  most  easy  for  the  people ;  and,  the  better  that  impositions 
are  collected,  the  more  are  the  people  disburdened  from  new  levies. 
.  I  shall  now  come  to  shew  what  are  thought  in  other  kingdoms  most 
advisable,  and  they  are  these : 

First^  That  of  excise,  which  is  most  used  in  the  United  Provinces, 
which  we  should  here  think  intolerable,  to  be  laid  on  every  bit  which 
we  eat ;  but  there  it  is  found  useful,  and  time  has  made  it  natural 
to  the  people;  so  in  Venice  and  other  parts.  The  great  Duke  of 
Florence  dbes  the  same,  by  raising  most  of  his  revenue  upon  con. 
sumptions  in  his  own  dominions,  which  indeed  seems,  of  all  taxes,  the 
most  equal;  for  that  no  man  by  it  can  be  said  to  be  oppressed,  he 
being  his  own  assessor,  and  pays  but  what  he  pleases,  according  io 
his  expence.  But  laying  it,  as  they  do  in  the  United  Provinces,  upoa 
the  food  of  tlie  poor,  might  be  thought  a  grievance.  If  that,  and  ooe 
defect  more,  could  be  remedied,  there  could  be  nothing  said  against 
this  tax ;  and  that  is,  the  rich  miser,  ^ho  starves  his  miserable  body, 
goes  most  free ;  therefore,  as  to  him,  I  have  before  given  my  opinion, 
how  he  might  be  reached. 

Where  thii  excise  is  most  used,  importations  and  exportations 
are  most  eased,  by  which  means,  trade  is  greatly  improved,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  levies  to  the  king  or  state  much  augmented; 
for  that  the  expence  of  those  merchants  and  seamen  tlmt  repair 
thither,  though  they  sell  nothing^  but  come  to  see  a  market,  is  con. 
aiderable. 

Secondly y  In  other  countries,  Jews  are  particularly  ta:i^ed,  and  for 
which  there  seems  good  reason^  for  that  no  tax  hardly  reaches  themi 
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ImCy  like  ile-misevt before  spoken  of,  tkey  arehideed  bejrotn!  tliem, 
lor  thart  excise  touehetk  Dot  them.  They  neither  eat  nor  drink  with 
christians;  a  few  eggs  or  herbs  are  most  of  their  food ;  lire  sordidly^ 
md  spend  little:  I&ye  no  lands  or  rents  to  be  reached  by  any  tar; 
Bor  is  their  trade  profitable  to  a  kingdom,  or  adrantageous  to  the 
rerenne,  dealing  most  in  bills  of  exchange,  jewels,  and  concealabie 
commodities,  that  pay  no  duty. 

These  men  should  be  reached  by  a  particular  tax,  and  so  mado 
profitable  to  a  kingdom. 

Thirdly^  In  some  places,  the  goyemment  maintains  play-housei 
and  matters  of  sport  and  recreation,  paying  the  actors  salaries,  and 
teking  the  profit  into  their  own  treasures.  And  in  other  parts, 
•6  in  Holland,  the  publick  have  one  that  takes  part  of  what  is  gi^en 
by  spectators;  so  that  they  make  a  gain  out  of  that  waste  money, 
for  no  better  can  I  term  it  If  a  calculation  was  made  of  all  the 
noney  spent  in  England,  by  such  diversions,  it  might  be  thought, 
m  round  sum  might  be  raised  to  the  king.  Does  it  not  seem  an  omis* 
■ion,  that  a  play.hou9e,  which  receives  twenty.thousand  pounds 
a  year,  should  pay  nothing  to  the  publick;  when  a  coffee-house, 
that  receives  not  one-thousand  per  annum,  pays  twenty  pounds? 
And  so  it  is  in  musick-houses,  bear^i^rdens,  and  plays  in  fairs,  &c. 
"  Fourthly^  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  a  tax  of  labour  upon  malefactors  condemns  such,  as  we  here 
punish  with  death,  to  the  gallies  and  mines,  which  is  a  punishment  of 
greater  terror  and  longer  example  than  death,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  profit  to  the  kingdom.  I  have  often  thought  upon  this  particular, 
and  spent  hours  in  debate  with  myself,  and  therefore  shall  beg  your 
^tience,  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  harangue  of  but  part  of  m j 
<x>nceptions. 

'I  have  enquired  first  into  the  law  of  God,  then  into  that  of  other 
kitigdoms,  and  find  that  we  difter  from  both  in  our  punishment 
fbr  felonies.  The  law  of  Moses,  which  is  more  severe  than  ours  in 
many  things  (as  that  of  adultery,  and  disobedience  to  parents,  the 
latter  of  which  is  by  our  law.  not  so  penal  as  a  broken  head)  yet,  in 
felonies,  not  so  extreme  as  we  are ;  so  far  from  making  it  death,  as 
not  to  inflict  a  corporal  punishment.  The  restoring  of  fonr.fold  Vas 
directed  by  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  if  the  thief  had 
nothing  to  make  satisfaction  with,  he  was  to  be  sold.  But  our  laws 
and  customs  difier  much,  when  we  punish  the  kingdom  for  the  fault 
Off  an  evil  member.  It  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  treasure  of 
men  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  money, 

-  Now,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  is,  in  its  proportion,  equal  \o 
a  nan's  cutting  off  a  limb,  because  it  is  sore.  A  thief  is  a  diseased 
member,  better  to  be  cured,  than  destroyed.  It  will  be  thought  an 
tttravagant  fancy,  yet  to  me  it  seems  a  real  truth,  that  a  thief  is  less 
mischievous  to  a  body  politick,  than  a  miser;  for  he  only  makes  a^ 
wrong  transferring  of  riches ;  tiie  other^  I  mean  the  miser,  keeps  all 
bnrieid,  so  that  the  community  is  wronged  by  him^  and  only  particular^ 
persons  by  Mother;    and,  as  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  maft 
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Weakens  the  kingdom^  so  does  it  injure  the  person  robbed ;  for  that, 
if  the  thief  were  not  able  to  pay,  then  might  he  be  sold,  and  kept  at 
work  in  mines,  or  other  penal  labour,  both  for  satisfaction  to  the  per- 
son injured,  and  corporal  punishment  to  the  offender.  And  it  mij 
be  thought  to  be  of  more  terror,  to  hare  a  spectacle  for  many  years 
labouring^  with  a  shaved  head  in  chains,  than  an  execution  of  half  an 
hour,  that  is  oftentimes  soon  forgotten.    > 

I  have  named  but  these  four  heads,  for  all  the  foreign  use  in  taxes, 
because  I  do  not  remember,  amongst  the  numerous  ways  they  have, 
any  other  practicable  and  profitable  in  these  kingdoms.  The  two 
latter  of  these  we  do  not  use ;  but  I  presume,  if  they  were  taken  into 
the  consideration  of  better  heads  than  mine,  they  might  find  a  way  to 
make  something  out  of  them ;  forasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a 
great  revenue  might  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom,  out  of  the 
vermin  of  the  nation,  lend  persons  of  both  sexes,  which  now  pass  as  if 
tolerated  in  their  enormities ;  and  only  one  sett  of  them,  that  the  kw 
seems  severe  against,  punishing  them  with  death ;  which  by  so  mock 
appears  to  be  the  worse,  by  how  much  we  suppose  nothing  too  rigo. 
rous  for  offences  against  ourselves,  and  nothing  too  little  or  indaL 
gent  for  crimes  committed  against  God.     I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 


THE 

CASE   OF  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES  STATED, 

WHEREIN    ARE   SHEWN 
THE  CAUSES  FROM  WHENCE  THIS  CORRUPTION  ARISETH, 

And  the  true  Methods^  whereby  U  may  be  remedied. 

Iir   ▲  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR. 

{[From  a  quarto  edition,  printed  at  London,  in  the  year  1601.] 

JlSY  the  sixty  .second  canon  of  King  James  the  First,  as  well  as  by 
the  constitutions  of  John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  ordained,  '  That,  no  persons 
f  hall  be  married,  but  in  the  parishes  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells.' 
And  in  the  hundred  and  second  canon,  it  is  further  provided.  That 
<  when  a  license  is  granted,  the  person,  that  grants  it,  shall  take  good 
caution  and  security  :•  As  for  other  things  in  the  canon  mentioned,  so 
lastly  for  this.  That  'they  shall  celebrate  the  marriage  publickly,  in 
^e  parish  church,  or  chapel,  where  one  of  them  dwelleth,  and  in 
llo  other  place;  and  that  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twehe  in 
the  morninfi;.' 
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Most  elsndestine  marriages  that  haye  happened,  hate  proceeded 
from  the   breach  of  these  canons :  For,  were  they  punctually  ob- 
seryed,  and  all  marriages  solemnised  only. in  the  parish  church,  or 
chapel,  ^  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,'  and  no  where  else,  no  clan, 
destine  design,  this  way,  could  be  carried  so  closely,  but  that  the 
friends  must  know  of  it :  At  least,  a  stop  must  be  put  thereto,  when 
it  comes  to  the  minister.     For,  when  a  minister  celebrates  a  marriaga 
that  is  clandestine,  he  doth  it  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  ill  design. 
As  to  the  ignorance  of  the  minister,  in  this  particular  (and  many 
clandestine  marriages  proceed  only  from  their  being  imposed  on  this 
-way)  the  method,  prescribed  by  the  canon,  must  be  a  very  effectual 
way;  because,  when  all  are  married  in  their  own  parishes,  the  mi- 
nisters cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  whether  they  have  con- 
sent of  friends,  or  no,  (unless,  perchance,  in  some  of  the  larger 
parishes  in  London,  where  other  care  may  be  taken,  by  requiring 
the  friends  of  both  parties  to  be  actually  present)  and,  therefore, 
though  a  license  should  be  fraudulently  obtained,  yet,  if  directed  to 
him,  it  can  be  of  no  effect ;  because  all  licenses  go  with  a  proviso  of 
nullity,  in  case  of  fraud ;  and,  therefor^,   to  him  that  knows  the 
fraud  (as  it  is  scarce  possible  but  every  minister  must  in  his  own 
parish)  it  can  be  no  license  at  all,  but  he  will  be  as  much  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he  marries  with  a  license  in  this  case,  as 
if  he  had  no  license  at  all*     And  as  to  a  minister's  being  party  to  the 
ill  design  of  a  clandestine  marriage,  you  shall  scarce  ever  find  this  to 
happen,  when  people  are  married  by  their  own  minister.     For,  the 
penalty  being  suspension  per  triennium,  none  that  have  benefices 
which  are  worth  any  thing,  and  are  sensible  of  the  fraud  (as  all  mi. 
lusters  must  be  in  the  parishes  where  they  live)  will  expose  themselves 
.  to  be  deprived  of  them  so  long,  for  the  sake  of  a  marriage  fee.    But, 
most  an  end,  they  are  not  ministers  of  parishes,  but  indigent  curates, 
or  unpreferred  chaplains,  that  wilfully  engage  themselves  in  this 
matter ;  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  on  this  account,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  penalty ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  but  one  or  two 
Buch  in  a  county,  usually  the  whole  trade  of  clandestine  marriages 
goes  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  marriages, 
will  be,  to  confine  all,  according  to  the  canon,  to  be  married  at  home 
in  their  own  parishes,  by  the  minister  of  the  place  that  hath  an  in.  . 
terest  there,  wherein  to  suffer,  if  he  doth  amiss*     Because,  if  this  b« 
done,  the  minister  can  neither  be  imposed  on  by  a  fraudulent  li. 
cense,  where  the  persons  are  so  well  known  unto  him  (as  those  of 
his  own  parish  must  be),  nor  will  he  dare  to  marry  without  one. 
It  may,  I  confess,  be  possible,  that  a  minister,  to  gratify  some  gen« 
tleman  of  his  parish,  who,  he  thinks,  is  able  to  protect  him  from  the 
penalty,  or  else  make  him  amends  for  what  he  suffers  by  it,  may  be 
prevailed  with  to  celebrate  a  clandestine  marriage  for  his  sake,  and 
thereby  put  an  obligation  upon  him,  and  all  his  family  and  friends, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  usually  gotten  to  the  man  by  such  stolen 
matches.     But,  in  the  parish  where  the  woman  lives,  it  will  1;^  quite 
otherwise.     For,  it  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  man  that  steals  the 
woman,  and  not  ^e  woman  the  man,  there,  instead  of  obliging,  he 
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will  injurey  and  that  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  famflf  irhfidi  tof. 
fers,  with  all  their  friends  and  relations  (who,  perchance,  may  maks 
ihe  major  part  of  the  parish)  will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him  wUk 
utmost  resentments ;  and,  in'diis  case,  a  minister  will  hwwe  but  ]k 
comfort  of  his  life  among  them  afterwards,  though  he  ahould  escips 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  scarce  any  being  so  weak  as  aot 
to  foresee  it  must  be  so,  where  so  just  a  prorocation  is  gfven. 
This  alone  will  be  a  sufficient  tif ,  were  there  jm>  other,  to  keep 
any  minister  from  betraying  any  of  his  own  parish.  And,  there* 
fore,  were  one  small  alteration  made  in  the  canon,  and  instead  of  dw 
parish  church  or  chapel  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,  it  were  mw 
dered,  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated  in  the  {mrish  chnrch  tit 
chapel  only  where  the  woman  dwells  (as,'  indeed,  common  custoa 
liath  already  ordered  it,  in  most  marriages  that  are  not  clandestine) 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  a  thorough  remedy  to  the  w^holev  abuie. 
However,  were  the  canons,  as  they  now  stand,  punctually  obserred, 
this  alone  would  go  so  far  towards  it,  that  there  would  not  be  m 
frequent  instances  of  this  injurious  practice,  as  to  alarm  the  natioa 
against  us,  as  now  we  find  they  do,  and  provoke  them  to  bring  suu 
guinary  laws  upon  us  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that,  when  the  church  makes  good  laws,  oar 
courts,  when  they  find  them  against  their  interest,  will  not  put  tbea 
in  execution*  For,  were  all  obliged  to  be  married  in  their  owa 
parishes,  it  would  cut  off,abo?e  half  the  trade  of  granting  licenses, 
which  would  very  considerably  diminish  from  the  profit  which  chao* 
cellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  make  of  their  places.  And, 
therefore,  instead  of  executing  the  canons  above..mentioned  (as  is 
their  duty)  they  make  it  their  whole  endearour  to  bafi9e  them,  and 
make  them  of  no  effect,  by  all  the  tricks  they  are  able.     For, 

1,  They  never  take  any  such  caution  or  security,  as  the  hundred 
and  second  canon  enjoins  in  their  licenses ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
•carce  ever  direct  any  that  they  grant  to  the  parishes  where  the  psN 
ties  dwell,  but  put  in  any  other  parishes  which  the  parties  to  be 
married  shall  desire,  at  what  distance  soever  they  may  be  from  tbt 
places  of  their  usual  habitation,  without  any  regard  at  all  had  to  the 
canon  which  enjoins  the  contrary.  Whereby  occasion  is  given  ts 
abundance  of  frauds  in  this  particular,  which  otherwise  might  bt 
prevented. 

2.  Whereas  the  hundred  and  first  canon  enjoins,  that  none  shall 
grant  any  licenses,  but  such  as  have  episcopal  authority,  or  the  com^ 
xnissary  of  the  faculties,  vicars.general  of  the  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
tjede  plen&j  or  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities,  sede  vcicante,  at 
ordinaries  exercising  right  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  their  seveial 
jurisdictions.  And  whereas  the  law  is,  that  those  grants  are  only  to 
be  made  before  themselves,  and  not  before  any  substitute  whom  th^ 
shall  appoint,  that  all  the  matters,  requisite  to  the  granting  of  a  li* 
cense,  may  be  first  well  enquired  into,  as  whether  there  be  any  pre- 
contract ;  whether  there  li^e  consent  of  friends ;  whether  the  par* 
ties  to  be  married  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relation,  or 
BP}  S^c^  which  often  require  the  sjjild  of  the  judge  himself  to  deter* 
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nine  in  them.  The  good  orders  of  the  church  have  been  to  far  neg.. 
lected  in  all  these  particulars,  and  the  corruption  of  officers  in  our 
ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  hath  run  so  high,  that  eyery 
thing  is  done  contrary  to  them  in  this  matter.  For  instead  of  chan. 
cellors  and  commissaries  taking  any  pains  in '  the  particulars  above, 
aoentioned,  or  nuking  any  previous  examinations  requisite  to  pre. 
▼ent  either  fraud,  or  illegal  copulations,  they  leave  the  whole  matter 
to  their  registers,  who',  regarding  nothing  else,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  this  trade,  by  dispersing  and  vending  as  many  of  those  licenses  as 
they  can,  as  ofte^  as  they  have  occasion  for  them,  seal  them  by 
heaps,  with  blanks  reserved  to  insert  the  names  of  any  such  as  shall 
afterwards  come  for  them  ;  and,  as  customers  come  in,  fill  them  up, 
without  any  other  enquiry  of  the  persons  concerned,  than  for  their 
money  to  pay  for  them.  And  when  this  stock  is  spent,  then  they 
go  to  sealing  again ;  and,  for  the  better  advancing  of  this  unlawful 
gain,  they  are  not  content  to  break  all  the  good  orders  of  the  church 
concerning  this  matter,  themselves,  but  also  involve  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  with  them,  in  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  this  corruption,  by 
making  some  of  them  their  factors  in  every  deanry,  for  the  dispers- 
ing of  those  licenses ;  who,  under  the  name  of  surrogates,  are  drawn 
in  to  be  their  under^ents  in  so  scandalous  a  work,  which  is  to  tli« 
great  damage  of  the  church,  as  well  as  against  all  right  and  law* 
For, 

1,  No  chancellor  or  commissary  hath  power  to  make  any  such 
surrogates  to  act  out  of  their  respective  courts.  For,  althougn  they 
now  take  upon  them  thus  to  do,  it  is  only  founded  on  a  clause  in 
their  patents,  which  give  them  the  office  to  be  executed,  aui  per  se^ 
out  per  tuffiderUei  depuiatos.  The  meaning  of  wluch  only  is,  that, 
in  case  of  sickness,  absence  on  just  occasions,  or  any  other  lawful 
impediment,  they  may  appoint  others  to  hold  their  courts  for  them, 
and  expedite  ail  other  acts  usually  done  out  of  court ;  but  not  that 
they  should  erect  inferior  courts  under  them,  as  they  do  now  by  their 
surrogates  in  every  deanry,  to  draw  the  more  grist  to  their  mills ; 
which. is  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
church,  in  corrupting  and  depraving  all  the  good  orders  and  disci, 
pline  of  it,  and  drawing  thereby  the  odium  of  the  people  upon  the 
governors  thereof,  by  the  frequent  acts  of  injustice,  which,  by  clan, 
destine  marriages,  are  done  unto  them. 

2.  It  is  a  very  great  snare  to  clergymen,  in  being  thus  made  the 
tools  of  those  men's  knaveries,  and  may  expose  them  to  one  of  th« 
most  disgraceful  punishments  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  pillory.  For  tp 
fill  up  a  blank  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put  to  it,  is  forgery  hj 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  I  had  once  the  curiosity  to  advise  with  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  about  it,  who  assured  me  it  was  so  ; 
and  although  I  urged  the  constant  practice  of  every  diocese  in  Eng« 
land,  against  it,  he  answered,  ^  that  would  not  alter  the  law,  but  who- 
soever shall  insert  any  thing  into  an  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put 
to  it,  will  certainly  be  found  guilty  of  forgery  in  Westminster.hally 
whenever  prosecuted  there  for  it.    And,  if  a  clergyman  once  under. 
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goes  the  disgraceful  punishment  due  to  that  crime,  the  blot  may  be 
sufficient  to  make  his  ministry  ineffectual  all  his  life  after.' 

3.  It  is  making  clergymen  parties  to  knavery   and  fraud,  and 
putting  the  blame  of  the  unjust  practices  of  chancellors,  commissu 
ties,  and  registers,  upon  those,  who,  for  the  reputation  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  of  themselves,  are  most  concerned  to  prevent  them.    And 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  clamour  is  drawn  upon  us,  which  we  caa 
sever  prevent,  as  long  as  any  of  the  clergy  are  thus  permitted  in  so 
mean  and  base  a  manner  to  be  subserTient  to  the  knavery  and  unjus. 
tifiable  practices  of  these  men.     For  tbey,  regarding  nothing  else  but 
their  gain  in  the  choice  of  those,  whom  they  appoint  to  be  their  sor. 
rogates,  chuse  only  such  as  are  properest  for  their  purpose  this  wty, 
who,  being  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  sort,  make  their  advantage  of 
the  employment,  by  marrying  themselves  all  those  that  come  to  them 
for  licenses,  and,  thereby  advancing  their  own  gain  as  well  as  that  of 
their  masters,  become  the  more  diligent  agents  for  them.     And  I  am 
told  of  some  that  keep  markets  tveekly  for  this  purpose,  there  eipos. 
ing  their  blank  licenses  to  sale,  as  tradesmen  do  their  wares,  which 
they  fill  up  for  any  that  will  pay  for  them,  without  any  other  reserve, 
but  that  of  the  marriage  to  themselves,  by  putting  in  only  those 
churches  for  the  solemnising  of  it,  where  they  themselves  are  minis, 
ters.     But  at  best,  though  all  surrogates  do  not  thus  carry  their 
blank  licenses  to  market,  yet  all  keep  shops  of  them,  at  home,  and 
seldom   or  never  refuse  any  customer  that  comes,  on  how  unjusti. 
£able  an  account  soever.     And  therefore,  when  a  wedding  comes  to 
them,  and  a  marriage  fee  is  to  be  gotten,  without  any  further  enquiry, 
the  blank  license  is  brought  forth,  the  names  of  the   persons  to  be 
married  are  inserted  into  it,  and  then  the  surrogate  thinks  himself 
safe,  and  away  he  goes  to  the  church  with  them,  and  there  marries 
them  by  vertue  of  a  license  from  himself,  without  regarding  how  they 
come  together,  so  he  hath  a  fee  to  his  masters  for  the  license,  and 
another  to  himself  for  the  marrying  of  them.     And,  if  it  happens 
that  any  such  are  afterwards  questioned  for  these  marriages,  the  li. 
cense  is  produced  for  their  justification,  which  being  under  the  seal 
of  the  office,  and  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor  or  commissary  that 
grants  it,  the  matter  is  usually  shuffled  off,  and  no  justice  at  all  done 
to  any  that  complain  of  the  injuries,  that  they  suffer  in  this  kind. 
For  the  truth  is,  was  the  thing  brought  to  an  examination,  the  lair 
would  excuse  the  minister,  who  produceth  the  license  (unless  his  be- 
ing party  to  the  fraud  were  proved  upon  him,  which  he  usually  takes 
care  to  provide  against  in  the  manner  of  transacting  it)  and  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  chancellor  or  commissary,  in  whose  name  it  is 
jgranted,  who  usually  know  ways  enough  to  baffle  all   prosecution, 
that  shall  be  made  against  them  on  this  account,  and  therefore,  no 
examples  being  made  of  those  that  offend  in  this  kind,  they  are  the 
more  bold  still  to  go  on  in  the  same  illegal  practices,  and  the  church 
Infinitely  suffers  in  its  reputation  thereby  ;  and  in  truth,   no  excuse  . 
can  be  made  in  this  particular,  while  our  governors,  who  have  offi- 
cers under  them  for  the  putting  the  laws  of  the  church  in  execution^ 
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{>eniiit  them  thus  la  so  scandalous  a  manner  to  corrupt  them  all  for 
their  own  advantage. 

Of  which  scandalous  corruption,  being  abundantly  sensible,  hj 
'  what  i  found  of  it,  where  concerned,  about  two  years  since,  I  set 
myself  to  reform  it,  and  drew  up  a  monitory  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
clergy  of  my  jurisdiction,  wherein  I  inhibited  them  to  marry  any 
either  by  license,  or  otherwise,  unless  one  of  the  parties  lived  in  their 
parish,  according  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  canon  above  mentioned. 
But  hereon  the  commissary  and  register  came  to  me  with  open 
mouths,  complaining,  that  this  would  totally  spoil  their  places.  To 
which  I  answered,  that  my  business  was  not  to  take  care  of  their 
places,  but  that  the  canons  be  kept ;  and  if  they  would  make  gai^, 
by  what  was  inconsistent  herewith,  they  were  not  lo  be  tolerated,  in 
it.  Whereon  the  commissary  told  me,  that,  ^  although  the  canon  wa? 
as  I  said,  yet  he  could  assure  me,  that  the  practice  was  quite  the 
contrary,  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  that  since  the  archbishops, 
and  all  their  suffragans  thought  fit  to  tolerate  it,  he  thought  it  would 
not  become  me  to  contradict  it.'  And  on  inquiry,  finding  it  really  to 
be  so,  as  he  told  me,  I  was  forced  to  let  the  matter  ,fall,  because  I 
thought  it  would  appear  a  ridiculous  singularity  in  me,  to  attempt  a 
reformation  in  that  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  our  church 
thought  fit,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  besides,  to  allow.  And  besideS| 
I  had  an  account  given  me,  that  the  late  bishop  of  Norwich  miscar. 
ried  in  the  same  attempt.  For,  on  his  first  coming  to  his  diocese, 
finding  great  clamour  about  clandestine  marriages,  he  made  his  chan* 
cellor  and  commissaries  call  in  all  their  surrogations,  and  suppress  all 
.blank  licenses,  and  ordered,  that  no  minister  should  marry  any,  but 
whereof  one  of  the  parties  dwell  in  his  parish :  and  by  this  means, 
for  a  while,  things  were  kept. in  good  order,  but  they  had  not  been 
long  so,  but  the  master  of  the  faculties,  and  the  vicar-general  to  the 
archbishop,  took  the  advantage  to  send  their  licenses  into  the  dio. 
cese  ;  which  the  bishop  perceiving,  and  having  no  authority  to  con. 
troul  them  herein,  he  thought  it  better,  since  he  saw  there  was  no  re. 
medy,  to  sufier  the  corruption  to  be  still  continued  by  his  own  olli. 
cers,  over  whom  he  had  some  awe,  than  by  those  interlopers,  with 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  therefore  relaxed  all  his  former 
orders,  and  left  his  officers  to  proceed  in  the  same  course  as  thoy  did 
before  ;  and  the  mischiefs,  which  have  since  followed  hereon,  are  too 
many  to  relate.  But  two  very  signal  ones,  in  my  neighbourhood,  I 
cannot  pass  over  ;  the  one  of  a  man  that  hath  married  his  father's 
wife,  and  the  other  of  one  that  married  a  woman,  whose  husband  was 
alive  in  the  next  parish,  by  vertue  of  those  licenses.  And  this  course 
can  never  be  remedied,  unless  the  two  archbishops  will  be  pleased  to 
undertake  it,  and  send  their  orders  to  all  their  sufiVagans,  that  the 
canons  be  punctually  observed  in  these  following  particulars. 

1.  That  all  surrogates,  with  blank  licenses,  be  suppressed,  and  no 
licen|»e  for  marriage  at  all  granted,  but  by  the  person  himself,  that 
hath  authority  in  this  particular,  or  the  deputy  only  who  keeps  his 
seals,  and  presides  in  his  court  in  his  absence. 

2.  That  all  previous  examinations  be  made,  and  all  cautions  and 
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lecurities  c^refally  taken,  which  are  by  kw  required,  before  «ay  tL 

icense  he  granted. 

3.  That  no  parish  church  or  chapel  be  put  into  tlie  license  for  tfae 
l^ace  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  but  those  only  where  one  of  ike 
parties,  that  are  to  be  married,  dwells.  And  if  the  art^bishops  bive 
antiiority  so  to  do  (which  I  think  they  haye,  all  licenses  in  this  kisi 
being  only  ex  graHi)  that  they  limit  it  to  the  parish  chnrch  or  chspd 
where  the  woman  dwells. 

4.  That  a  severe  prosecution  be  enjoined  against  all  those  tbit 
transgress  in  any  of  the  premisses. 

If  the  bill  pass  against  clandestine  marriages,  which  I  hear  is  now 
before  the  parliament,  I  confess  it  will  be  too  late  for  the  churdi  to 
meddle  with  this  matter ;  but  in  case  the  bill  be  cast  out  (as  perhaps 
it  may)  I  think  it  will  then  be  yery  proper  for  the  church  to  under, 
take  the  business,  and  employ  all  the  authority  it  hath  to  reform  so 
great  an  abuse.  And  if  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  be  pleased 
eo  to  dp,  to  whom  the  cognisance  of  this  matter  doth  most  properly 
belong,  I  know  no  way  can  be  more  effectual  for  it,  than  the  putting 
the  canons  in  execution  in  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  And  if 
this  be  done  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  cast  out,  by  a  pu|)lick  order  from 
the  two  archbishops,  to  their  respective  provinces,  and  the  bishops  be 
liearty  and  zealous'  in  the  executing  of  it,  I  doubt  not  there  will  be 
these  following  good  effects  thereof. 

1.  A  speedy  remedy  will  thereby  be  put  to  this  great  abuse,  which 
bath  raised  the  clamour  of  the  nation  so  loud  against  us,  and  made  so 
many  disaffected  to  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  injuries  that  some  of 
their  families  have  suffered  by  our  tolerating  so  unjustifiable  a  prac. 
tice  among  us. 

2.  Full  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  those  who  so  earnestly  call  for 
a  reformation  in  this  particular ;  which  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  ill  designs  of  those  who  endeavour  the  bring, 
ing  of  sanguinary  laws  upon  us  for  this  purpose ;  if  hich,  if  effected, 
-will  be  a  great  severity,  and  may  prove  a  constant  snare  to  ^ir 
lives,  whenever  the  people  have  malice  enough  to  raise  a  prosecution 
against  them. 

,  3.  It  will  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  too  Often  heard  to  re. 
proach  the  bishops  with  this  whole  abuse,  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  it 
were  from  this,  that  they  sold  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  and 
registers  places,  and  therefore  were  bound  to  tolerate  those  officers 
under  them  in  all  their  illegal  practices,  that  they  may  thereby  the 
better  raise  the  money  that  they  exacted  from  them^  for  their  admis. 
sion  to  those  employments. 

And  thus  far  having  stated  to  your  lordship  this  wKoIe  case,  and 
nhewn  you  therein  from  whence  the  great  abuse  of  clandestine  mar. 
iriages  ariseth,  the  manner  how  the  practice  of  it  is  grown  so  frequent, 
and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  prevented,  I  earnestly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  which  God  hath  given  you, 
in  putting  \o  your  helping  hand  for  the  reformation  of  this  corruption, 
fhsit  the  reputation  of  our  church,  and  the  interest  of  so  many  families 
ibai  are  members  oi  it^  may  wol  \Xiu^  cQ^xiSsNuaLUy  be  sacrificed  to  the 
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Illegal  gain,  which  chancellors,  commissaries,  and  registers  reap  to 
tiiemselTes,  from  the  practice  of  it.  In  order  whereto,  I  wish  youF 
lordship  woald  be  pleased  to  lay  the  state  of  this  whole  matter  before 
fny  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  if  the  parliament  puts  not 
that  severe  act  upon  us  for  the  reformation  of  tiiis  abuse  (as  I  hope 
^bej  will  not)  his  grace  may  do  herein,  what  in  his  great  wisdom  h» 
•hall  see  may  be  most  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  church. 

lam, 
Jiecemb.  11,  My  Lord, 

1691.  Your  lordship's  most  humble  servant^ 
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The  inequality  of  the  land-tax  presently  appeared,  eyen  at  a  time 
when  tiie  legislature,  by  a  pound-rate,  thought  io  ha?e  remedied 
all  the  incoDTeniencies,  which  afbre-time  had  attended  that  assess. 
ment  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  which  was  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  whple,  was  by  the  zealous  loyalty  of  one  part,  and 
tiie  crafty  reservedness  of  the  party  that  opposed  the  revolution, 
turned  to  the  greatest  oppression  of  the  true.hearted  Protestants,  and 
to  the  real  advantage  of  those,  who  rather  than  fairly  contribute,  in 
proportion,  with  their  fellow^subjects,  to  withstand  our  common 
enemy,  would  risque  the  loss  of  their  all  by  a  passive  concurrence 
to  ruin  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.  For,  upon  so  fair  a  pro. 
posal  to  settle  the  land-tax  by  a  pound. rate,  they,  who  wished 
well  to  their  country  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  gave  in  a 
just  estimate  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates,  and  were  as. 
iessed  according  to  their  said  valuation,  and  continue  so  to  be  evea 
to  ^this  day ;  though  in  many  places,  through  various  accidents,  as, 
the  fiilling  of  rents,  and  the  want  of  tenants,  they  are  obliged,  by 
a  re.a8sessment,  to  raise  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  more  than  the  current 
assessment  is  enacted  for.  But  those,  that  waited  an  opportunity 
to  recall  a  popish  governor,  gave  in,  some  a  half,  others  a  third, 
and  some  only  a  quarter  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates, 
and  were,  and  continue  io  be  assessed  only  according  to  that  fal. 
lacious  valuation ;  and  it  is  against  thb  grievance,  which  was 
early  perceived,  though  not  yet  remedied,  that  this  pamphlet  was 
written,  and,  I  think;  proposes  a  good  method  io  settle  it  uponi^ 
)>etter  footing. 
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HERE  Is  a  great  and  urgent  necessity,  at  present,  of  raising  grot 
•urns  of  money  ;  to  which  the  common  people  of  England,  we  naj 
safely  presume,  would  willingly  contribute  their  utmost ;  and  mttten 
might  be  so  ordered,  that  their  assistance  would  be  very  considerable. 
But  some  would  haye  the  gentry  take  the  whole  burthen  upon  tbes. 
selves  and  a  few  others ;  and  would  have  this  money  raised  by  a  lindi 
tax,  which  way  will  very  probably  be  followed.  Here  it  is  coo. 
fesscd,  that,  though  this  tax  prove  heavy,  yet  upon  this  great  oca. 
sion  it  would  be  borne  vrith  chearfulness,  if  it  were  saade  equal ;  but 
the  monstrous  inequality  of  it,  as  the  rates  are  now,  is  more  grier. 
ous  than  the  tax  itself.  What  can  be  a  greater  heart-breaking,  than 
to  pay  double  and  treble,  in  proportion  to  other  people  ?  And  muxj 
a  poor  gentleman  must  be  ruined,  if  these  rates  continue. 

j^.  remedy  for  this  evil  hath  been  nobly  attempted  already,  in  pv. 
Itament,  by  bringing  the  payments  to  a  pound-rate.  And  surelj  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  taxes  of  two  shillings  in  the  poimd, 
and  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  were  the  fairest  that  ever  were 
granted.  Nor  hath  there  been  any  thing  done  in  England  more  be. 
coming  a  parliament.  But  that,  which  was  well  designed,  was  lo 
Tillainously  executed  (I  mean  in  the  assessing)  that  even  those  taiei 
proved  shamefully  unequal.  'So  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
that  was  taken,  some  men  paid  double  and  treble  to  others.  Not 
that  much  land  was  assessed  above  the  true  value,  for  that  is  not 
complained  of;  but,  while  some  were  assessed ' to  the  full,  othert 
were  assessed  at  the  half  or  third  part,  by  which  means  they,  that 
were  assessed  to  the  full  paid  double  or  treble.  For  example :  If  there 
be  three  farms  of  equal  value,  that  is,  each  of  them  worth  three, 
score  pounds  a  year ;  and  one  of  these  is  duly  rated  at  three-score 
pounds,  the  second  unduly  at  thirty,  and  the  third  at  twenty;  in 
this  case  the  first  pays  double  to  the  second,  and  treble  to  the  third. 

You  will  say,  that,  to  rectify  this  matter,  we  must  raise  all  those 
that  are  under.rated,  and  thereby  have  all  lauds  assessed  at  their  jost 
and  full  value.  In  answer  whereunto,  I  confess,  that,  if  this  thing 
were  done,  we  might  easily  have  equal  taxes  ;  whether  they  were  laid 
by  the  pound-rate,  or  by  a  sum  certain  upon  each  county.  Bot  all 
the  skill,  and  all  the  difficulty  is,  to  get  this  thing  done.  The  ordi. 
nary  assessors  will  never  do  it ;  for  experience  hath  taught  us,  that 
men  will  strangely  swear  and  forswear,  to  save  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  from  being  screwed  up.  And  it  hatli  been  proj[>osed  aU 
ready,  to  take  a  more  efl'ectual  course  by  rewarding  informers ;  but 
that  way  doth  not  please.  Some  would  have  a  tax  by  the  poand. 
rate,  and  the  king  to  name  the  commissioners ;  but  I  doubt  it  wiU 
not  be  convenient  for  his  majesty,  or  men  deputed  by  him,  to  htfe 
any  hand  in  screwing  up  people;  others  would  have  such  a  tax 
farmed  out,  and  the  farmers  to  try  their  skill ;  but  a  tax  fit  to  foe  farm, 
ed  out  should  be  of  some  continuance  ;  whereas  this  must  be  pud  at 
once,  or  within  a  short  time.  Besides,  these  farmers  and  commis. 
sioners  must  do  their  work  by  the  help  of  informers  ;  who,  as  I  said 
before,  are  not  pleasing.     Moreover,  go  which  way  you  will,  thii 
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raising  and  screwing  of  people  is  a  harsh  and  odions  business,  and 
goes  against  the  hair,  so  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult. 

But  the  design  of  the  proposal,  here  offered,  is  not  to  raise  any 
body  ;  but  only  to  ease  those  that  are  overcharged,  and  who  pay 
above  their  portion.  Which  is  a  thing  so  equitable  and  so  favourable^ 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  no  man  will  be  so  inhuman  to 
oppose  it.  Considering  withal,  that  none  are  to  have  this  easement, 
unless  they  make  their  case  so  plain  that  no  doubt  can  be  mada 
of  it. 

The  proposal  hath  been  briefly  mentioned  already  in  the  Project 
of  a  Descent  upon  France,  and  more  at  large  it  is  this : 

I.  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  the  same  with  that  which  was  granted 
this  last  year  (the  amount  whereof  is,  we  know,  about  seventeen-hun. 
dred  thousand  pounds)  aud  that  the  same  proportions  be  laid  upon 
the  several  counties,  and  upon  each  particular  man. 

II.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  man  be  obliged  to  pay  above 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  of  the  true  and  full  yearly  value  of  hia 
land. 

III.  That,  in  order  hereunto,  all  persons  aggrieved,  that  is,  all 
that  are  to  pay  above  that  proportion,  may  complain  to  such  commis- 
■loners  as  the  parliament  shall  please  to  nominate  for  each  county, 

ly.  That  these  commissioners,  upon  clear  proofs  in  writing  of  the 
true  value  of  the  land,  shall  make  just  abatements,  and  shall  settle 
the  complainants  tax  at  the  said  proportion  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound. 

V.  That  the  commissioners  cause  all  these  depositions,  and  their 
orders  upon  them,  to  be  fairly  transcribed  into  a  book,  and  so  trans- 
mit them  to  the  committee,  which  the  parliament  shall  please  to  ap« 
point  for  this  service. 

VI*  That  this  committee  of  parliament  shall  inspect  the  said  de- 
positions and  orders,  and  shall  disallow  the  orders,  if  the  evidence 
aeem  not  clear,  or  alter  them  as  they  see  cause. 

yil.  All  orders  and  abatements  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
stand  good,  unless,  and  until  they  are  disallowed  by  the  committee 
of  parliament. 

yill.  No  proof  to  be  admitted,  but  by  written  depositions ;  even 
the  quality  and  credit  of  the  witnesses,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it, 
to  be  proved  in  writing. 

Thus  I  have  laid  open  the  whole  design ;  which  aims  at  nothing  but 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  Here  will  be  good  store  of  informers,  but, 
of  all  that  ever  were,  they  will  be  the  most  innocent ;  for  every  man 
must  inform  for  himself.  And  he  may  easily  do  it  with  effect ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  for  any  man  to  shew  plainly  the  true 
Talue  of  his  land. 

If  the  land  be  let,  or  have  been  lately,  at  a  rack-rent,  it  is  easy  to 
ihew  what  that  rent  is  or  was ;  and  the  tenant's  own  oath  will  be 
good  evidence,  if  he  can  also  swear,  that  the  whole  tax  must  be  al- 
lowed by  the  landlord,  which  the  law  directs,  if  there  be  no  cove^ 
nanta  to  the  contrary.  Also  the  same  thing  may  be  proved  by  the 
bwdlord's  steward  or  bailiff,  or  any  servant  that  knows. 
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If  tbe  hn^  be  let  f»r  Hyes  or  jears,  and  af  an-mider^MliI ;  itmjf 
be  shewed  wlrtit  the  rent  is,  and,  filLewise,  what  fine  was  pn^  ni 
for  what  term. 

But,  if  the  land  be  a  man's  own,  and  was  never  let,  there  muilbi 
more  ado,  though  even  then  the  thing  will  not  be  gremiij  difimlt  It 
will  gire  a  great  light,  if  a  surveyor  swear  to  the  qnantitj ;  slRiriiii| 
aho  how  much  of  it  is  common  field,  aut  >  how  mnch  inclosure ;  Uum 
wise,  how  much  is  meadow,  arable,  pasture,  and  wood.  Thenotiien 
must  prove  the  common  rate  of  those  sorts  of  land,  in  that  place  aad 
neighbourhood.  And  substantial  neighbours  may  make  oath,  what 
they  believe  and  judge  to  be  the  trae  value  of  the  particular  land  m 
question.  Also  the  party  may  shew,  at  what  rate  lie  bought  Ik 
land,  if  he  hath  lately  bought  it ;  or  at  what  rate^ke  hath  offitrai  'i 
"bo  be  let  or  sold.  In  shorty  there  are  many  ways  to  make  oat  a  tUng 
of  this  nature,  if  it  b#  true.  But  to  palliate  a  f«lse  value  is  nfj 
difficult,  so  as  to  give  clear  and  full.satistetion ;  vridioiit  which,  tkn 
most  no  relief  be  expected  by  the  complainantSw 

I  must  now  answer  a  question  concerning  this  matter  ;  and  lfte» 
wise  two  objections. 

The  question  that  may  be  asked  is  this : 

What  t»  the  meaning  of  this  committee  of  parliament,  whicky 
according  to  these  proposals,  mast  controul  the  conuBisaoners  of  lb 
counties? 

And  I  answer,  that  the  meaning  is : 

That  the  commissioners  ^'may  take  greater  care  to  do  equal  and 
righteous  things,  when  they  find  that  their  proceedings  most  be  seen 
and  examined  by  others ;  whereas  they  would  be  apt  to  take  too 
much  liberty,  if  it  should  be  only  known  to  diemselves,  what  methods 
they  follow,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  go.  But  yet,  in  all  likdti 
hood,  the  committee  will  not  much  alter  what  the  commissioners  haie 
done. 

The  first  of  the  objections  is : 
That  the  thing  here  proposed  is  exceeding  laborioos* 
I  answer : 

That  the  bringing  taxes  to  an  equality  is  so  glorious  an  atehieia. 
^  ment,  that  we  ought  to  spare  for  no  pains  to  compass  it.  Nor  it  it 
only  noble  and  benefici^,  but  also  of  absolute  necessNy.  '  tf  dit 
'  equal  dividing  the  common  booty  be  necessary  to  pirates  aoid  biie« 
caneers,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  publick  burdens  is  much  more 
to  a  state;'  saidi  a  late  author.  Birt,  moreover,  as  this  work  ia  graty 
so  there  will  be  many  hands  to  do  it.  The  country  comminioaers 
WIH  divide  themselves,  i»  they  used  to  do  in  the  case  of  aaBessmeatti 
And  the  eommfttee  of  parliament,  which  will  be  mmieMra?,  will 
name  several  sub-committees  out  of  their  own  number,  and  shase  tha 
work  to  them,  who,  amongst  them,  must  peruse  the>  books  sentfroqi 
tiie  counties ;  and  report  to  the  whole  committee,*  what  they  disallow 
and  what  iltey  dtmht  of.  The  transcribing  the  dispoeitions  intotfaeso 
books  may  seem  a  tedious  business,  and  of  t^o-  much  time.  Bal 
even  here  so  many  hands  may  be  employed^  an  will  make  quick 
work.    For  serend  men  aiay  be  ait  the>  same  tiM  tMiiBeribi»g  i^pe» 
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loose  Aoete,  and  then  those  sheets  be  made  up  in  a  book.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  two  books,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  parliament,  the 
other  to  be  kept  in  the  county.  All  this  writing  to  be  paid  for,  bj 
those,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  according  to  the  length  and  depo« 
aitions  that  concern  them.  And  it  is  much  if  it  tost  any  man  &▼• 
ikitltngs. 

The  second  objection  is : 

That  by  these  abatements,  according  to  the  proposals  here  offered, 
the  tax  will  fall  short. 

In  answer  to  which  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  tax  will  fall 
short,  at  least,  half  a  million ;  but  if  the  publick  occasions  require 
it,  this  may  and  must  be  made  good  by  a  farther  tax ;  which  by  this 
ime  will  be  pretty  equal.  And,  surely,  it  is  much  fitter,  that  the 
whole  nation  should  bear  this  further  burthen  by  an  equal  tax,  than 
that  part  of  the  nation  should  bear  it,  by  haying  the  inequality  coo. 
tinued  npon  them,  and  by  paying  above  their  proportion. 

It  is  confessed,  that,  when  all  is  done  that  hath  been  here  proposed, 
tibere  will  still  remain  some  inequality  ;  for,  as  the  rates  are  now, 
there  are  many  thal^  to  the  last  great  tax,  pay  under  two  shillings  in 
the  pound  ;  and  there  is  nothing  here  offered  to  raise  them.  Wo 
must  dierefore  be  content,  at  least  at  present,  io  let  them  enjoy  this 
advantage.  Let  them  pay  twenty  pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  or  less, 
'^  while  others  pay  two  shillings.  But  that  some  should  pay  but  twenty 
pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  while  others  pay  four,  five,  or  six  shillings, 
or  more ;  so  that  some  are  at  ease,  whilst  others  kre  destroyed ;  is  too 
mreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  endured  no  longer. 

You  will  ask,  what  injury  is  it  to  me,  if  my  neighbour  be  eased; 
I  answer,  the  injury  is,  that  I  am  not  eased  too.  And,  if  he  pay 
below  his  proportion,  I  must  pay  above  mine.  And,  by  the  undue 
oasing  of  him  and  others,  the  tax  fklls  short  of  what  it  would  other, 
wise  be;  so  that  the  publick  occasions  call  for  further  taxes,  of  whicb 
i  shall  bear  part,  and  still  above  my  proportion.  If  some  part.owner» 
rfiould  pay  less  in  proportion  than  others  toward  the  ship's  charge,  it 
would  be  a  plain  wrong  to  those  others.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  some 
lands  in  a  marsh  should,  for  maintaining  the  sea  walls,  pay  but  six. 
penee  an  acre,  when  other  lands  pay  twelve-pencew 

It  hath  been  said,  that,  though  a  tax  were  laid,  as  hath  been  hero 
proposed,  yet  there  would  be  still  some  inequality.  But  the  next  taxr 
after  might  bring  things  more  even.  For  it  might  be  granted  for  the 
same  gross  sum,  with  this  proviso  that  none  pay  above  one  shilling  in- 
the  pound ;  with  the  same  methods  for  giving  ease.  And  this  tft< 
would  make  good  what  the  other  falls  short,  for  both  thejse  taxes  wilt 
amount  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound;  which  is  very  near  l^e  truer 
proportion,  that  all  lands  should  pay  the  tax  now  on  foot. 

Thus,  by  the  way  that  hath  been  here  proposed,  tikere  must  be  two 
steps  to  arrive  at  the  reformation  intended.  But  I  conceive,  upon 
farther  consideration,  that  the  thing  may  be  done  at  once,  and  that 
tiie  first  new  tax.  may  be  at  the  former  rates,  provided  that  none  pay 
above  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Which  will  be  the  same  thing  in 
eSecty  as  a  tax  of  twelve^pence  in  tte  povQ^}  with  a  new  and  sure 
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method  to  hkre  it  equally  assessed.  This  tax  may,  l^  the  good  oU 
vord,  be  called  a  subsidy;  and  the  parliament,  fiow,  and  at  other 
times,  may  please  to  giant  either  one  sabsidy,  or  part  of  one,  or  t 
subsidy  and  a  half,  or  two  or  three  subsidies  or  more,  according  as  the 
publick  occasions  require. 

But  still,  after  all  hath  been  done,  the  taxes  will  not  yet  be  exacdj 
equal.  For  there  are  divers,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  do  not  psj 
six-pence  a  pound  to  the  great  tax*  now  upon  us.'  I  leave  these  to 
be  further  considered,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  do  not 
pay  to  the  full,  yet  they  will  pay  three ^mes  as  much  in  proportion^ 
as  they  did  formerly. 

I  have  all  this  while  been  driving  at  equality ;  but  there  is  an  eqmdity 
so  unequal,  that  I  cannot  but  declare  my  sense  against  it;  and  that 
is,  that  houses  should  bear  equal  proportion  with  lands,  for  which 
there  is  no  reason,  as  every  man^s  reason  will  tell  him*  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abated  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part. 

If  the  parliament  shall  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  this  great  work 
at  present  (though  it  is  every  man's  work,  and  would  be  soon  done) 
they  may  however,  by  a  shorter  way,  give  some  relief  (if  they  please) 
to  those  that  are  oppressed  in  the  land-tax ;  that  is,  to  those  that  paj 
plainly  aJ)ove  their  proportion.  And  this  may  be  done,  by  making 
the  sum  of  the  tax,  next  granted,  to  be  something  less  than  the  h^ 
and  then  distributing  this  abatement  among  the  counties,  that  are  now 
notoriously  overcharged,  the  other  counties  continuing  as  they  are. 
Thus,  whereas  the  last  tax  was  for  about  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  next  may  be  for  fifteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand; 
which  is  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  less.  And  then  the 
oppressed  counties,  which  counties  are  well  known,  may  have  their 
monthly  payments  abated,  in  such  proportions  as  the  parliament  shall 
find  meet.  The  raising  either  of  men,  or  counties,  is  such  a  noli  me 
tangere^  that  there  is  no  meddling  with  it ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  giving  just  ease,  to  those  who  want  it,  will  meet  with 
no  opposition.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  particular  concern 
in  this  matter.  I  am  in  a  county  that  is  not  like  to  be  eased;  and  I 
pay  about  three  shillings  iii  the  pound,  which  is  near  the  true  propor- 
tion :  But  I  wonder  the  counties,  that  are  concerned,  haye  not  peti. 
tioned  all  this  while.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  even  clamorous  peti- 
tions would  be  excusable. 

There  is  another  consideration  about  taxeft,  which  I  recommend  to 
those  worthy  persons  who  have  a  hand  in  granting  them ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  payments  be  not  made  too  quick.  We  know  that  the  present 
great  tax  (to  say  nothing  of  those  precedents)  is  paid  with  exceed- 
ing difiiculty.  And  such  another  tax  in  the  neck  of  it,  to  be  paid  like- 
wise  forthwith,  it  is  doubted  would  occasion  extreme  distresses.  When 
a  man  hath  bled  much,  if  you  go  to  take  a  further  great  quantity  from 
him,  at  once,  and  presently,  it  may  prove  fatal,  his  body  cannot  bear 
it:  But,  after  a  while,  his  blood  being  recruited,  and  supplied,  yoa 
may  take  more  without  hurt  or  danger ;  especially  if  you  do  it  by  de* 
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gjrees.  And  it  is  just  so  with  oar  nation  in  point  of  tai^es.  We  could 
pay  a  moderate  tax  for  many  years,  and  be  little  the  worse;  and 
people  would  hare  room,  and  time,  to  supply  all  by  industry  and  par. 
simony,  the  two  great  promoters  both  of  private  and  publick  riches. 
But  our  money,  of  late,  hath  been  swept  away  so  fast  from  us,  little 
of  it  returning,  that  it  hath  not  only  sheared  from  the  landlord  a  good 
part  of  his  rent,  but  also  disabled  tlie  tenant  from  paying  the  rest,  the 
market  being  dead,  and  no  money  stirring;  and  then  die  cities,  and 
towns,  must  needs,  as  they  do,  find  a  grievous  deadness  of  trade;  so 
that  a  general  poverty  hadi  suddenly  overwhelmed  us. 

We  could  better  pay  two  millions  in  four  years,  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  In  which  firs(  way,  the  war  might  be  maintained 
by  taxes,  that  probably  wou^ld  be  paid  in  time  of  peace,  when  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  it.  Also  his  majesty's  present  occasions  will  be 
'  as  well  provided  for  this  way,  if  there  be  a  credit  given  upon  those 
future  payments.  You  will  say,  this  will  draw  on  interest.  But  I 
answer,  that  the  interest  will  not  do  us  so  much  harm,  as  the  respite 
will  do  us  good. 

In  this  affair  we  must  consider,  not  only  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  what  we  are  able  to  do.  Perhaps,  it 
were  best  to  pay  ready  money  down ;  but,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  we  must 
be  glad  to  take  time,  and  allow  interest :  And  it  is  better  to  have  upon 
us,  for  some  years,  a  burden  we  can  bear,  than  to  be  crushed  at  once 
'  by  a  burden  we  cannot  bean 

If  it  be  an  advantage  to  lend  money  to  the  publick  above  the  com. 
mon  interest,  it  is  among  ourselves,  and  any  one  that  will  may  have 
it.  There  is  also  this  convenience,  that  all  those  lenders  will  be  firmly 
engaged  to  wish  well  to  the  government. 

I  would  not  have  us  follow  the  example  of  Holland,  wherie  their 
whole  stanching  revenue  is  anticipated  fot*  a  great  many  years,  by  vast 
sums  of  money  taken  up  at  interest;  and  there  are  many  families,  that 
live  upon  the  constant  interest  of  monies  lent  to  the  state.  But  I  hope 
we  shall  never  be  brought  to  such  necessities;  and  I  would  have  our 
dealings,  in  this  kind,  to  be  for  moderate  sums,  and  a  moderate  num. 
ber  of  years. 

Womay  remember,  that,  in  King  Charles's  first  Dutch  war,  the 
parliament  gave  at  once  two  millions  and  a  half;  but  to  be  paid  in 
some  years:  So  that  what  is  here  offered,  in  this  matter,  is,  even  in 
England,  no  new  thing. 

But,  what  if  this  war  continue  next  year,  and  we  musf  raise  more 
money?  How,  and  upon  what,  shall  the  tax  be  laid?  My  answer  is, 
that,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  it,  it  may  be  a  concurrent  land-tax ; 
or  the  tax  may  be  pushed  further  on,  upon  some  years  to  come:  That 
is,  aCter  the  end  of  the  four  years  before-mentioned. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  ways  now  mentioned,  and  espe. 
cially  the  last,  will  draw  on  more  interest.  But,  to  make  this  in. 
terest  easy,  it  is  further  humbly  proposed : 

1.  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  suppose  for  a  million  of  pounds, 
payable  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

9.  That,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  tlio  king  be  enabled  to  give  tallies, 
yoh*  XX.      .  LI 
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or  tickets,  of  one  bnndred  pounds  each,  amonntuig  In  tbe  whote  t9 
ten  tbousand. 

3.  That  the^  tickets  be  made  current,  according  to  their  Talue^b/ 
act  of  parliament. 

4.  That  these  tickets  be  pieces,  or  plates,  or  medals  of  silfer, 
coined,  or  stamped,  in  the  best  manner,  to  avoid  counterfeiting,  and 

'  each  hating  its  number  fairlj  stamped  upon  it. 

5.  That  each  of  them  be  aMxed,  or  appended,  under  a  seal,  to  i 
pocket-book. 

6.  In  this  book  shall  be  written,  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  tbe 
ticket  was  first  delivered,  with  all  the  assignments  afterward. 
,  7.  That  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  at  first  from  the  king, 
but  with  the  allowance  of  five  per  cent,  nor  shall  the  king's  receivers 
be  obliged  to  take  them  back  at  their  full  value,  till  after  a  year  fron 
their  first  delivery. 

8.  That,  when  these  tickets  are  brought  in,  at  the  end  of  the  fire 
years,  they,  that  bring  them  in,  shall  likewise  have  the  allowance  of 
five  per  cent,.  So  that  they  are  first  taken  at  ninety. five  pounds, 
aud  paid  back  at  last  at  a  hundred  and  five. 

9.  If  any  of  those  tickets  be  lost,  yet  he  that  had  it,  to  have  tbe 
benefit  of  it  at  the  five  years  end,  he  proving  that  it  was  delivered 
or  assigned  tO  him,  and  there  being  no  proof  that  it  was  farther  as. 
signed. 

10.  The  form  of  the  pocket-book  may  be  this : 

Number  I. 
March  1,  1691.     Delivered  to  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  London, 

merchant :  By  me,  C.  D.  the  officer's  name. 
April  17,  1692.     Assigned  to  Sir  E.  F.  of  S.  in  the  county  of 

Kent,  knight:  By  me,  A.  B. 
June  24,  1692.     Assigned  to  G.  H.  of  the   city   of  London, 

goldsmith:  By  me,  J.  K.  executor  of  Sir  E.  F. 

Here  now  is  money  taken  up  for  the  publick  seVvice,  at  ten  per 
cent,  for  five  years,  which  is  two  per  cent,  yearly. 

The  first  five  per  cent,  will  take  the  tickets  cleverly  out  of  tile 
king's  hands,  without  any  appearance  of  hardship  to  the  subject,  and 
it  will  set  them  fairly  afloat.  The  five  per  cent,  at  last  will  secure 
'^ose  that  take  them  from  being  left  in  the  lurch ;  it  will  make  tbem 
not  afraid,  but  desirous,  to  have  them  at  the  five  years  end;  and 
it  will  keep'up  their  value  and  reputation  during  the  whole  time. 

These  tickets  will  be  a  treasure  that  can  be  neither  stolen,  nor  lost; 
for  they  will  be  of  no  value,  more  than  the  medal,  save  only  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  them. 

They  will  be  a  good  supply  for  the  money  we  have  lately  lost,  and      | 
money  will  then  be  less  needful.     Great  sums  will  be  paid  with  tick, 
ets,  and  lesser  sums  with  money. 

Perhaps,  hereafter,  when  we  have  seen  the  way  of  it,  we  may,  it 
the  same  manner,  take  up  greater  sums,  at  easier  interest,  and  for 
more  voars. 

$Ht,  I  doubt,  it  will  not  be  convenient|  that  th^  amount  of  these 
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tickets  should  ever  exceed  the  half  of  our  running  cash,  though 
we  could  have  them  without  interest.     A  moderate  quantity  of  them* 
will  impede  our  money ;  but  too  great  a  quantity  would  driye  it  quite 
away. 

I  must  add  one  thing  more  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse; 
and  that  is,  that  when  a  land-tax  is  granted,  there  should  a  poll-tax 
go  along  with  it:  That  so,  the  whole  kingdom  being  concerned,  every 
man  in  it  may  contribute  something.  The  land-tax  draws  hard  from 
those  that  have  estates,  and  the  poll-tax  will  draw  something  (though 
a  general  excise  would  insensibly  draw  more)  from  those  that  have 
them  not.  And  sorely  when  the  men  of  estates  b^ar  the  mfiin  of  the 
burden,  and  put  their  shoulders  to  if;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the 
common  people  also  should  each  of  them  lend  a  finger.  They  ought 
not  therefore  to  complain,  if,  for  every  shilling  in  the  pound  which 
the  land-tax  rises  to,  there  be  twelve-pence  a  head  laid  upon  men^ 
and  upon  the  women  six-pence.  Thus  a  great  difference  is  here  made, 
as  it  ought,  between  women  and  men.  For  there  is  no  reason  that 
women  should  pay  equal,  when  they  do  not  get  half  so  much.  And 
I  have  the  rather  designed  them  some  little  ease  in  this  matter ;  be. 
cause  I  think  our  nation  hath  been  too  valiant,  in  making  hard  laws 
against  women. 

When  I  speak  of  so  much  a  head,  my  meaning  is,  that  it  should  be 
upon  all  alike,  both  high  and  low.  Or,  if  any  difference  be  made, 
it  should  be  only  some  such  difference  as  this,  t&at  gentlemen,  and 
all  so  reputed,  should  pay  double  or  treble  to  common  men. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake,  that  a  poll-tax  should  run  high  upon  de. 
grees,  and  titles,  and  dignities,  especially  if  a  land-tax  likewise  be 
tiienon  foot;  for,  generally,  they,  that  have  tHles,  have  also  estates, 
which  pay  to  the  land-tax.  If  a  land-tax  come  to  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  there  be  a  poll-tax  proportionable,  a  common  person  pays 
two  shillings  for  his  head,  and  a  knight  of  a  thousand  a  year  pays  a 
hundred  pounds  for  his  estate;  and  it  seems  very  hard,  that  he  should 
pay  ten  pounds  more  for  his  title.  Why  should  we  lay  more  upon 
those,  that  have  their  load  already  ? 

And,  though  there  were  no  land-tax  on  foot,  yet  a  poll-tax,  that 
runs  upon  titles  and  dignities,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unjust,  be. 
^use  it  is  the  most  unequal.  It  is  very  unequal  and  unjust,  that  an 
esquire,  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  should  pay  ai  much  as  one 
worth  five  thousand  a  vear. 
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A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  RELATION 

OF  THE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES, 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY, 

IN  THEIR  EXPEDITIOX  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH, 

IN  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS^  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES: 

Under  the  Conduct  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington,  Cap- 
tain-General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  Forces,  in  tbe 
Years  1689  and  1690.  Written  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Junior, 
Secretary  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thomhill,  Baronet,  to 

'  ^  hose  Regiment  he  was  Muster-Master,  and  supplied  the  Place 
of  Commissary.  London,  printed  in  1691,  Quarto,  containhig 
fourteen  Pages. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Russely  Admiral  of  their  Mtu 
,  jesttes  Fleet  for  the  Year  1691,  Treasurer  of  their   Majesties 

Navy^  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  their  Majesties  most  Honourable 

Privy. Council. 


I 


Right  honourable, 


Might  justly  imagine  myself  to  be  thought  rude  and  impertinent, 
when  I  first  presumed  to  tender  this  account  to  your  honour  ;  and  I 
•hould  never  have  adventured  upon  so  great  a  boldness,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  really  my  duty  to  present  it  to  your  honour's  yiew.  And 
the  reason  which  moved  me  to  it  was,  because  the  most  notable  ac- 
tions herein  related,  as  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers,  and  St.  Ens. 
tace,  were  the  immediate  success  of  part  of  that  royal  navy,  which 
your  honour  now  happily  commands  in  chief ;  I  mean  that  squadron 
commanded  by  Admiral  Wright  in  the  West  Indies,  without  which  it 
had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  English  to  have  enterprised  any 
thing  in  those  parts.  For  their  majesties  islainds  there  were  so  depo. 
pulated  by  a  raging  mortality,  that  the  surviving  inhabitants  were 
even  harrassed  with  a  daily  fatigue  to  defend  themselves.  Upon  this 
motive,  joined  with  the* consideration  of  the  innate  generosity,  which 
is  generally  found^n  all  persons  so  nobly  and  honourably  descended 
as  yourself;  but  is  so  peculiar  to  the  most  noble  family  of  Bedford, 
and  with  which  (as  you  are  a  principal  branch  thereof,  so)  you  are 
principally  adorned ;  I  first  assumed  the  boldness  to  address  your 
honour  with  a  copy  of  this  relation  ;  and  the  high  favour  you,  were 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  your  perusal  and  approbation  of  it, 
when  it  was  a  manuscript,  hath  encouraged  me  not  only  to  send  it 
to  th«  press,  but  hath  also  emboldened  me  to  implore  your  patronage 
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to  countenance  it,  with  which  it  will  l^e  sufficiently  honoured  and 
defended,  and  may  boldly  appear  in  publick.  'But,  (or  the  return 
of  so  high  an  obligation,  as  it  transcends  the  utmost  of  my  hopes  to 
accomplish,  so  I  must  confess  my  incapacity  to  make  any  farther  ad. 
vances  towards  it,  than  an  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  shall  ever  be  paid  with  the  strictest  observance,  by  him  who 
crayes  leave  to  subscribe  himself. 

Right  honourable. 

Your  honour's  most  humbly  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Spexcer. 

The  design  of  this  small  treatise  is  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  majesties  forces,  in  the  Caribbee  islands ; 
and,  in  a  plain  and  compendious  method,  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  this 
present  time :  Only  I  must  desire  to  be  excused,  in  the  omission  of 
noting  the  particular  days  of  the  month  in  some  places,  the  loss  of 
some  papers  having  forced  me  to  be  less  exact  in  the  performance 
of  that,  than  I  could  wish ;  but,  as  this  is  not  absolutely  material 
and  per  se,  but  only  circumstantial  and  per  accidens^  I  presume  it 
may  the  more  easily  be  pardoned. 

But,  before  I  fall  upon  the  intended  matter,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  shew  the  first  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  differences  which  have 
happened  in  those  parts.  Be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  the  island  of 
St.  Christophers  hath  formerly  been  a  stage  of  war  between  the  English 
and  French ;  But,  of  late  years,  matters  being  accommodated,  and  the 
island  divided  between  them,  they  have  each  of  them  lived  under 
their  own  government,  and  an  act  of  neutrality  hath  passed  by  the 
.  consent  of  both  their  kings,  to  the  intent  they  might  there  enjoy  a 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  peace,  notwithstan^ng  any  wars  that  might 
happen  between  the  two  crowns  in  Europe.  But  the  French,  being 
a  fickle  and  inconstant  people,  broke  through  all  those  considera. 
tions  ;  and,  before  the  wars  were  proclaimed  between  England  and 
Prance,  prompted  by  some  private  animosities  of  their  own,  and 
animated  by  the  instigatioiis  and  impulsions  of  some  Irish  upon^the 
island,  in  the  month  of  July,  1689,  entered  the  English  ground 
-with  fire  and  sword,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  their 
safety. 

The  English,  being  in  this  distress,  applied  themselves  to  the  go. 
yemment'of  Barbadoes  for  assistance ;  upon  w)iich  application,  the 
honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  baronet,  offered  himself,  to  go 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  their  relief ;  to  which  the  governor, 
council,  and  assembly  assenting,  the  drums  beat  up  for  voluntiers, 
and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  there  was  raised  a  regiment  of  seven. 
hundred  able  men,  all  which  (the  commissioned  officers  excepted) 
were  fitted  with  arms,  &c.  for  the  said  expedition,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  convenient  vessels  being  also  pro. 
Tided,  for  the  transporting  them  to  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's. 
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All  things  being  in  a  readiness,  they  embarked  and  set  sail  oi 
Thursday  the  first  of  August;  and^  on  Monday  following,  being  the 
fifth  of  the  said  month,  they  arrired  at  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
they  received  the  unwelcome  news,  that  the  fort  at  St.  Christopher's 
was  surrendered  to  the  Frepch,  on  Monday  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  upon  articles,  and  the  English  sent  off  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Nevis. 

Affairs  being  thus  stated,  Sir  Timothy  Thornhili  knowing  his 
strength,  to  be  inconsiderable  to  attack  an  island  so  well  manned 
and  fortified  as  S^.  Christopher's ;  and  the  government  of  Antigua 
also  solliciting  him  to  continue  with  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  En. 
glish  fleet,  which  was  daily  expected ;  he  agreed  to  their  proposals, 
and  landed  his  regiment  there,  quartering  them  in  the  town  o(  Fdm 
mouth. 

After  a  month's  continuance  in  the  said  island,  Lieutenant^eneral 
Codrlngton  sent  three  sloops,  manned  with  fourscore  of  Sir  Timotfaj's 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Tliornc,  to  fetek 
their  majesties  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  stock,  from  the  island 
of  Anguilla,  where  they  were  miserably  abused  and  destroyed,  bjr 
some  Irish  which  the  French  had  put  on  shore  amongst  them. 
Before,  and  during  Sir  Timothy's  stay  in  Antigua,  the  Indians  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  who  were  in  league  with  the  French,  landed 
.several  times  upon  the  said  island,  killing  those  inhabitants  that  lived 
near  to  the  sea  (to  the  number  of  ten)  and  then  making  their  escape 
in  their  swift  periaquas,  notwithstanding  the  best  sailing  sloops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  theda  ;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  lieutenant^e. 
neral,  in  placing  guards  at  all  the  bays  and  landing  places,  those  in- 
cursions were  afterwards  prevented. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  French  privateer,  landed  at 
Five  islands,  near  Antigua,  had  taken  off  some  negroes  ;  and,  in  his 
going  away,  met  with  two  English  sloops,  one  of  which,  after  some 
resistance,  he  took.  The  other,  making  her  escape,  came  in,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  action ;  upon  which.  Sir  Timothy  sent  out 
two  sloops,  manned  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  who  next  day  brought  her  in  with 
her  prize.  On  board  the  privateer  (besides  thirty  French)  were  six 
Irish,  who  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  four  of  them  deservedly 
executed. 

At  this  time,  a  dreadful  mortality  raging  in  the  island  of  Nevis, 
especially  among  the  men,  which  had  reduced  that  sex  to  a  moiety  of 
its  usual  number,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  addresses  to 
Sir  Timothy,  who  now  had  received  a  commission  for  major-general, 
to  bring  his  regiment  down  thither  for  their  defence,  their  island  lying 
within  two  leagues  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  attacked.  The  major-general  weighing  their  necessity,  after  the 
■violence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  in  the  month  of  November, 
removed  his  regiment  thither,  incamping  them  upon  a  commodious 
plain,  close  adjoining  to  a  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  lieutenant-general,  coming 
down  to  Nevis,  called  a  general  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  de. 
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tenmned,  that  the  majori^enera],  with  three-hundred  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  two-hundred  Nevisians,  should  go  down  and  attack 
St.  Martin's  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  two  islands  belonging  to  the 
€nemy,  in  which  they  reared  considerable  quantities  of  stock,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  other  their  sugar  islands.  In  order 
to  which  expedition,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of 
the  said  month,  put  his  forces  on  board  the  vessels  provided  for 
them,  being  one  brigantine,  and  nine  sloops ;  and,  on  Monday  th^ 
nxteenth,  he  himself  embarked,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  the  said 
islands.  On  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  in  the  morning,  we  passed 
by  St.  Bartholomew's,  and,  about  four  id  the  afternoon,  being  withia  ; 
four  or  five  leagues  of  St.  Martin's,  we  espied  a  small  sloop  standing 
up  towards  us ;  but,  upon  sight  of  us,  she  tacked,  and  put  into  on^ 
of  the  bays.  When  we  came  up  with  the  bay  where  she  lay,  th^ 
major-general  sent  one  Lieutenant  Dowden,  with  three  files  of  men 
in  a  boat,  to  go  up  to  her  and  board  her,  and,  if  she  were  floating, 
to  bring  her  out.  When  the  boat  was  got  near  on  board^  the  enemy, 
ifvho  lay  hid  in  the  bushes  on  each  side,  the  bay  being  land-locked, 
fired  very  thick  upon  them,  forcing  them  io  retreat,  two  of  them 
being  wounded.  The  major-general,  being  very  desirous  to  have 
the  sloop,  after  it  was  dark,  sent  thirty  men  in  four  boats  and  ca. 
noes^  under  the  command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  again  to 
attempt  the  bringing  her  out;  but  the  enemy  discovered  them,  and 
fired  hotly  upon  them.  The  canoe,  ^hich  Captain  Hamilton  was  in, 
TO  wed.  close  up  to  the  sloop,  and  found  her  run  on  ground,  the 
men,  being  all  gone  out  of  her ;  so  were  forced  to  leave  her,  and  re. 
'turn  to  their  vessels.  Captain  Hamilton  received  two  shots  in  one 
-ef  his  legs,  about  four  persons  more  being  wounded,  but  none  kilU 
«d  *  that  night  we  stood  off  and  on,  as  tliough  we  designed  to  land 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  being  the  niqeteenth,  there  was  a  council  of  war 
'held  by  the  officers  on  board  the  brigantine,  wherein  it  was  deter, 
mined,  first  to  attack  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  accordingly  the  sloops 
stood  up  in  the  night  to  the  said  island.  The  next  morning  before 
day,  Major  John  Stanley  landed  with  fourscore  men,  notwithstand. 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  and  beat  them  out  of  their  breast, 
works  ;  and  by  break  of  day  he  had  planted  his  colours  upon  a  bat. 
tery  they  had,  consisting  of  two  great  guns.  All  the  forces  being 
landed,  the  major-general  ordered  them  to  take  three  several  ways  ; 
"^himself  leading  his  own  guard  of  gentlemen  reformadoe§,  with  two 
companies  more,  through  the  body  of  the  island.  After  a  mile's 
march,  we  discovered  a  large  fortification,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
manned;  but  the  major-general,  running  down  bravely  with  his 
men,  so  disheartened  the  enemy,  that,  after  they  had  given  us  t^^o 
or  three  vollies,  they  quitted  it,  and  fled  into  the  woods.  The  for. 
tification  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  about  two  acres  of  land, 
encompassed  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
distant ;  the  intervals  being  filled  with  earth,  and  a  wide  deep  trench 
-without  it.  On  each  corner  there  was  a  flanker,  in  one  of  which 
"Were  planted  four  great  guns ;  the  entt'ance  into  it  was  a  lock,  ad- 
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tnitting  but  one  at  a  time ;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  gOT^rnor*! 
house,  and  a  guard-honse  for  the  soldiers  ;  also  a  lai^e  cistern  with 
store  of  water ;  seven  or  eight  barrels  of  dried  salt  fish,  with  bread 
proportionable,  and  two  barrels  of  powder.  It  was  situated  in  a 
bottom,  by  the  side  of  a  lane,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to 
come  at  it,  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  yery  high  hill.  After  we  had 
entered  it,  the  major-general  sent  this  relator  with  four  files  of  roeo, 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill ;  which  he  did^  finding  it  fortified  wHIi 
two  great  guns,  loaden  and  primed,  with  the  match  lighted,  and  sere, 
ral  bags  of  partridge,  shot  lying  by  them,  but  the  enemy  was  in  so 
much  haste,  they  did  not,  stay  to  fire  them  upon  us.  . 

About  four  miles  distant  from  the  fortification,  upon  the  side  of  a 
hill,  there  appeared  a  large  white  building,  resembling  a  fort,  to  whidi 
the  major^eneral  sent  three-hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  Pym,  with  orders,  if  h6  found  it  strong,  to  sit  down 
before  it,  and  wait  his  coming.  About*  two  of  the  clock,  the  mqor. 
general  (leading  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  fortification)  marched  np 
thither  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  ^  and,  when  we  came  to  it,  ne 
found  it  to  be  only  a  stone  platform,  laid  shelving  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  rain  water  into  the  cistern ;  the  island  being  destitute  of  ri- 
vers, wells,  or  other  conveniencies  of  fresh  water,  the  inhabitants  are 
forced  to,  make  use  of  all  advantages  to  catch  the  rain,  each  house 
being  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  these  cisterns,  some  of  them 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fourteen  tuns.  There  we  encamped 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  (the  twenty-first)  we  marched  back  to 
the  fortification. 

On  Sunday  the  twenty-second,  in  the  morning,  two  captains  of  die 
enemy  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bringing  articles  from  their  g(h- 
vernor,  upon  which  they  ofiered  to  surrender  themselves;  which, 
when  the  major-general  had  perused,  he  returned  an  answer  to  him 
in  writing,  and  also  by  two  gentlemen,  who  spoke  French,  which  he 
sent  to  him,  that  his  terms  were  denied  ;  but,  if  he  would  come  in 
with  the  inhabitants,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  within  three 
days,  he  should  find  him  a  gentleman  ;  but,  if  he  stood  out  longer, 
he  was  to  expect  no  quarter.  That  night  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  camp  with  an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  on  Wednesday  he 
would  come  in  ;  but  he  could  not  sooner,  because  some  of  the  in- 
habitants were  hid  in  woods,  to  whom  he  could  not  communicate  his 
design  before  that  time. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  (the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth)  we 
marchejd  round  the  island,  burning  all  the  houses  as  we  passed  along; 
the  inhabitants  in  some  places  firing  upon  us  from  the  woods,  but 
without  any  damage. 

On  Wednesday  (the  twenty-fifth)  we  espied  a  flag  of  truce  coming 
toward  us,  with  the  governor,  and  a  great  company  of  the  inha- 
bitants;  upon  which,  the  major-general,  having  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  fortification,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  drawn  up  round 
it,  sent  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  before  with  him,  to  meet  the 
said  governor ;  and,  at  the  entrance  into  the  fortification,  he  was  re- 
feivedby  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Thomas,  and  by  him  conducted  to 
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the  m^jori-general,  who  sat  ia  the  house  (which  rather  resemhled  a 
pigeon-house,  than  a  governor's  pavilion,  as  .the  French  termed  it ; 
for  it  consisted  only  of  one  room  about  twelve  feet  square  below, 
and  another  above),  he  was  accompanied  by  a  friar,,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  all  which  were  received  with  great  (^i?ility  by  the  major, 
general,  and  many  compliments  passed  between  them.  After  some 
discourse  they  went  to  dinner,  and  the  major^eneral  so  well  warmed 
the  friar  with  good  Madera  wine,  that  he  spoke  Latin  so  fluently 
upon  transubstautiation,  that  he  confounded  himself  in  his  own  ar. 
gument.  The  prisoners,  who  came  in,  were  between  six  and  seven 
hundred,  all  which  were  transported ;  the  governor,  with  the  men, 
as  prisoners  to  Nevis;  the  women  and  children  to  St.  Christo. 
pher's ;  all  the  live  stock  was  also  carried  up  to  Nevis,  with  the 
negroes,  goods.  Sec,  The  major.general  returned  the  governor  some 
of  his  negroes,  his  horse,  arms,  apparel^  &c.  to  be  carried  for  him  to 
St.  Christopher's.  In  taking  this  island,  we  had  about  ten  men  killed 
and  inounded. 

While  we  were  thus  busied  in  sacking  this  place,  Colonel  Hewet. 
son  landed  with  three  hundred  Antigua  men  upon  another  island  be. 
longing  to  the  French,  called  Marigalanta,  beating  the  inhabitants 
into  the  woods,  burning  their  town,  nailing  their  guns,  demolishing 
their  fort,  and  returned  to  Antigua  with  the  plunder  of  their  island. 
,  Di^ring  our  stay  upon  St.^  Bartholomew's,  we  had  an  addition  of 
eight  or  nine  sloops,  with  about  fifty  men,  from  some  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  islands,  which  the  major-general  made  advantage  of;  for, 
on  Sunday  the  nineteenth  of  January,  he  sent  the  brigantine  with 
nine  sloops,  the  like  number  that  had  been  there  before,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  to  alarm  the  island  of  St. 
Martin's,  and  the  next  morning  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  wind* 
ward  side.  After  Captain  Hamilton  was  gone  down,  the  same  day 
the  major^eneral  embarked  with  all  his  forces  in  the  other  sloops, 
and  in  the  night  set  sail  for  the  said  island,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
twentieth,  landed  all  his  men  on  the  leeward-side,  without  any  op. 
position,  the  enemy  having  drawn  all  their  forces  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island:  only,  after  the  first  company  was  landed,  about  twenty  of 
the  enemy  fired  upon  them  from  a  breast  work,  but  were  soon  beat 
out  of  it.  When  all  the  forces  were  landed,  they  marched  intire 
through  the  body  of  the  country,  and,  after  two  miles  march,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  convenient  plain,  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  and,  as 
we  thought,  advancing  towards  us.  After  we  had  continued  an  hour 
in  this  posture,  the  enemy  retiring,  had  fired  a  great  building  upon 
a  hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fortification  ;  upon 
which,  the  major-general  marched  up  to  it  with  the  whole  body,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  a  large  house,  which  they  had  burnt,  because  it 
should  not  serve  us  for  shelter  ;  but  the  ^tone  walls,  which  remained 
standing,  however,  proved  serviceable  to  us,  in  covering  us  from  their 
shot.  There  was  a  large  cistern  of  water,  but  they  had  rendered  it 
unfit  for  drinking,  by  throwing  salt  into  it ;  a  pond  also,  that  was  ad- 
jacent, they  had  poisoned  with  tobacco.  We  had  not  been  long  here, 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  us  from  a  breast.work^  where 
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where  they  btd  two  great  guns  planted  upon  a  bill  a  quarter  of  a  milt 
distant,  there  being  a  clear  valley  between  us  ;  on  the  left  hand  low 
lind  bushy  ground,  and  on  the  right,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  a  Ter? 
thick  wood.  The  major-general  sent  Captain  Birt,  with  a  companj  of 
men,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain, '  which  had  the  cobu 
mandof  the  post  we  were  at;  which  being  done,  he  left  an  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Geoffery  Gibbs,  to  maiatun 
that  post,  and  marched  back  into  the  plain,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
to  secure  the  avenues,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  lipon  oor 
backs.  Being  coifie  down  into  the  plain,  himself,  with  several  ofL 
cers,  and  about  an  hundred  sentinels,  went  to  drink  at  a  well,  where, 
while  they  were  drinking,  they  received  a  volley  of  about  thirty  shot 
from  the  enemy,  who  lay  hid  in  the  woods ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
though  they  stood  close  one  by  another,  thore  was  but  one  mta 
hurt. 

Withdrawing  from  thence,  Major  John  Stanley  was  sent  widi  t 
party  to  rout  them  out  of  the  woods ;  which  he  did,  beating  then 
from  two  strong  breast-works  they  had  upon  a  saddle  between  two 
hills,  opposite  to  those  we  had  before  gained,  in  which  works  he  postal 
himself.  The  passages  being  both  ways  secured,  the  major-general 
incamped  with  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  the  twenty  first,  our  two  brass  field.pieoes,  with 
(Carriages,  and  two  iron  ones  without,  were  brought  on  shore;  theiroa 
ones  were  planted  in  the  plain,  but  the  brass  were  drawn  up  to  dw 
burnt  house,  where  our  body  was  now  incamped,  and  about  three  ia 
the  afternoon  we  began  to  play  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  evening, 
Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  was  sent  with  one  company  of  men,  to 
cut  a  path  through  the  wood,  that  we  might  make  an  attack  npoa 
the  enemy  that  way ;  for  in  the  valley  they  had  four  great  gmii 
planted  directly  against  the  road ;  but,  being  without  carriages,  they 
could  not  bring  them  to  boar  upon  us  as  we  lay.  Captain  Sharp  had 
made  no  great  progress  in  his  work  before  he  was  discovered,  and  m 
hotly  dealt  with,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  All  day  the  enemy 
kept  firing  upon  us  from  their  breast-work,  both  with  their  great 
guns  and  small  arms,  but  in  the  night  they  silently  quitted  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty-second,  leaving  thirty  men  at  the 
burnt  house,  under  the  command  of  James  Smith,  we  marched  over  to 
the  brea«t.work  and  demolished  it,  and  also  their  line,  which  mn 
down  to  a  well  in  the  valley  near  their  four  great  guns,  which  we 
nailed,  together  with  the  other  two  above.  Continuing  our  march 
about  a  mile  farther,  we  came  to  a  fine  plain,  encompassed  with 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  where  we  incamped,  there  being  store 
of  cattle  grasing  ;  at  the  upper.end  of  it  were  three  small  houses,  m 
one  of  which  were  found  blood,  and  dressings  of  some  wounded  men, 
and  we  understood  by  two  prisoners  which  we  took  presently  after, 
that  they  had  near  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty -third,  the  major-general  leaving  this 
relator  with  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  plain,  to  take  care  of  the  plun- 
der ;  he  mardied  with  the  body  against  their  chief  fort,  abont  two 
miles  distant,  which  he  took  without  any  loss,  having  but  on«  nao 
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wounded,  the  enemy  quitting  their  fbrt  after  a  small  resistance.  It 
consisted  of  six  great  guns  mounted  upon  a  platform  without  car# 
riages,  with  banks  of  e^rth  thrown  up.  After  he  had  nailed  and 
overthrown  the  guns,  he  ^proceeded  in  his  march  about  four  miles 
farther,  and  then  incamped  in  a  pl(^asant  valley,  where  was  a'  house 
and  garden  belonging  to  the  friar  ;  there  they  found  the  governor's 
horse  saddled  and  bridled,  he  having  left  him  .  and  iled  into  the 
mountains  yfiih  the  inhabitants.  This  day,  Major  John  Stanley 
inarched  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side  the  island,  and  engaged  9 
party  of  the  enemy,  beating  them  out  of  their  breast-work,  and  de« 
ntolishing  it ;  at.  night  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  saddle. 

The  twenty-fourth,  the  major-general  continued  his  march  round 
the  island  witiiout  any  opposition,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  burnt 
house,  where  he  again  incamped ;  the  plunder  being  also  removed 
thither. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty-fifth,  we  saw  three  great  ships, 
a  brigantine  and  a  sloop,  standing  in  with  the  island,  and  about  noon 
we  understood  by  some  prisoners,  which  we  took,  landing  out  of  th« 
gaid  sloop,  that  it  was  Monsieur  Decass,  come  down  from  St.  Chris, 
topher's,  with  seven-hundred  men,  to  defend  the  island  against  us, 
who  they  heard  had  been  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  ^ey  thought 
us  to  be  yat  there.  The  major-general  immediately  commanded 
away  guards  to  all  those  bays  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would 
land ;  but  they,  seeing  our  sloops,  perceived  we  were  already  upon 
liie  island,  ancf  so  came  not  to  an  anchor,  but  gave  chace  to  our 
aloops  who  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  get^clear.  One  of  them,  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken,  run  herself  a.ground,  but  was  again 
hauled  ojf  by  the  enemy,  but  the  men  were  all  got  out  of  her.  The 
master  of  one  of  the  sloops  being  at  the  camp,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  up,  who  gave  this  account,  the  major*general  dis. 
patched  him  with  an  express  to  Antigua,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant, 
general  with  our  condition,  and  desire  him  to  send  some  ships  to  our 
assistance. 

Decass  stood  off  and  on  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  the  twenty. 
«ixtb,  coming  close  in  with  the  shore,  he  fired  several  guns,  to  give 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  his  arrival.  About  noon  he  came  to  an  an. 
chor,  before  the  windward  part  of  the  island,  hanging  abroad  bloody 
colours.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  coming  of  these  ships, 
f^aroe  down  out  of  the  mountains,  and,  finding  their  fort  unmanned, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  replanting  and  drilling  their  guns. 
In  the  night  Decass  landed  his  soldiers,  which  the  major-general 
'having  advice  of,  brought  his  brass  field.pieces  from  the  burnt  house 
into  the  plain,  and  planted  them  on  the  right  and  left  wing  of  the 
body,  which  was  there  incamped  ;  the  iron  pieces  being  planted  be. 
fore  towards  each  road,  having  placed  strong  guards  upon  the  saddle, 
at  the  burnt  house,  and  the  mountain  which  commanded  it.  ' 

In  this  posture  of  defence  we  continued  the  twenty. se^nth,  twen« 
ty.eighth,  and  twenty.ninth,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  attack  us ;  ihey 
liad  now  three  «hips  more  come  down  from  St.  Christopher' s,  which 
joined  with  Decass, 
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On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth,  in  the  morning,  aniTed  Colonel 
Hewetson,  from  Antigua  with  three  ships,  which  the  lieutenani^ne- 
ral  had  sent  to  our  assistance.  The  French  ships  at  an  anchor,  per. 
ceiving  English  colours,  weighed,  and  stood  oat  to  meet  them.  About 
noon  they  engaged,  and  after  four  hours  dispute,  with  little  damage 
on  our  side,  the  French  bore  away,  our  ships  also  standing  off  all 
night,  but  in  the  morning,  the  thirty-fir^t,  they  retamed.  The 
French  ships  also  appeared  in  sight,  but  kept  off  at  a  distance.  The 
major-general,  having  sent  the  plunder  and  field.pieces  on  board, 
ordered  all  his  out-guards  to  quit  their  posts,  and  march  down  mto 
the  plain,  in  order  to  embark ;  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  mardied 
down  likewise,  and  both  parties  engaged,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  beaten  into  the  woods  in  confusion.  The  major, 
general  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  embarked  safe  with  all  his 
men,  except  about  ten  who  were  killed  in  the  whole  action,  and  three 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  by  being  asleep  in  one  of  tiie  breast- 
works, when  our  men  quitted  them.  One  of  them  made  his  escape 
and  got  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  a  boat  went  and  brought  him  off 
clear;  the  other  two  were  afterwards  exchanged.  There  were  about 
twenty  more  wounded,  which  with  the  rest  arrived  fafe  at  Nevis,  on 
Sunday  morning  the  second  of  February. 

After  the  major.general's  regiment  returned  up  to  Nevis,  the  is. 
habitants  of  the  said  island,  considering  the  service  they  had  done, 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  in  their  defence,  against  the  ex- 
pected assaults  of  a  neighbouring  enemy.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1690,  they  allowed  the  said  regiment  pay,  so  to  continue  for  six 
months,  except  the  English  fleet  should  arrive,  and  then  to  be  allowed 
pay  but  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet ;  which  happened 
in  June  following,  at  which  time,  preparations  being  made  for  an  ex. 
pedition  against  St.  Christopher's,  by  all  the  leeward  Caribbee  islands, 
they  brought  their  forces  down  to  the  island  of  Nevis,  which  was  ap. 
pointed  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  it  lying  most  conve- 
nient for  the  said  purpose ;  and  upon  Monday  the  sixteenth  of  Jane, 
1690,  by  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  had  now  received  a  commission  from  their  majesties  King  Wil. 
liam  and  Queen  Mary,  for  captain.general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
all  their  Leeward  Caribbee  islands,  there  was  a  general  muster  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  of  all  their  majesties  forces  raised  for  the  said  expe. 
dition  against  St.  Christopher's,  which,  according  to  the  muster-rolls 
given  in,  appeared  to   be  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieote- 
nant-general  Holt,  seven  hundred. 

In  Major-general  Thornhill's  regiment,  under  his  own  command, 
five-hundred. 

In  the  Antigua  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liams, governor  of  the  said  island,  four-hundred. 

In  the  Montserat  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Black- 
ftone,  governor  of  the  said  island,  three.hundred. 

In  the  two  Nevis  regiments,  under  the  commands  of  Colonel  Pym 
and  Colonel  Earl,  six-hundred. 
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In  the  marine  regiment,  being  a  detachment  out  of  the  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kegwin,  commander  of  the  Assist. 
ance,  fonr-hundred. 

In  the  captain^eneral's  guard,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
By  am,  one-hundred. 

In  all,  three-thousand  men. 

Upon  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  being  the  serenteenth  and  eight- 
eenth of  the  said  month  of  June,  we  embarked  for  the  said  expedi. 
tion;  and  upon  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  we  set  sail  from  Nevis  with 
our  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  men  of  war,  two  fire-ships,  twelve 
merchant-men,  and  about  twenty  brigantines  and  sloops;  and  the 
same  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  St.  Christo. 
pher's  in  Frigate.bay.  In  the  night  eight  of  our  frigates  weighed,  and 
fell  down  three  leagues  to  the  leeward,  to  amuse  and  harrass  the 
enemy,  and  the  next  morning  they  returned.  That  day  we  plied  our 
great  guns  from  some  of  the  frigates,  which  lay  nearest  in  with  the 
shore,  upon  the  enemy  in  their  trenches,  and  received  some  shot  in 
exchange,  from  a  battery  of  five  guns  they  had  there,  but  without  any 
damage  on  our  side. 

That  night  there  was  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the  admiral, 
by  the  general  officers  and  some  of  the  prime  commanders,  according 
to  the  result  of  which,  Major-general  Thornhill,  witli  four  hundred  of 
his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred,  and  fifty  out  of 
the  regiments  of  Montserat,  Nevis,  and  Antigua,  between  two  and 
three  of  the  clocR  next  morning,  being  Saturday  the  twenty -first, 
landed  with  the  forelorn,  the  field-mark  being  matches  about  their  left 
arms,  at  the  little  salt-ponds,  about  a  league  to  windward  of  the  afore. 
said  Frigate-bay,  without  any  opposition  ;  the  enemy  having  left  that 
place  unguarded,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  it  lying  at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  over  which  they  thought  it  an  impossibility  to 
march.  This  steep  ascent  we  mounted  by  a  path  frequented  by  none 
but  wild  goats,  and  in  some  places  so  near  a  perpendicular,  that  we 
were  forced  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  feet  in  climbing  up. 
About  break  of  day  we  gained  the  top,  where  we  received  a  volley  of 
.  about  seven  or  eight  shot,  from  some  scouts  there  placed,  who  imme- 
diately, upon  their  firing,  retreated  ;  which  wounded  us  two  brisk 
commanders,  one  of  which  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after.  The 
major-general,  leaving  one  company  to  secure  the  pass  upon  the 
hill,  led  his  men  down  about  a  third  part  of  it,  before  they  were  dis. 
covered  by  the  enemy,  who  now  began  to  fire  briskly  upon  us  from 
their  trenches,  wounding  seyeral  of  our  men;  and  the  major-general 
himself  received  an  unfortunate  shot  through  the  small  of  his  left  leg, 
which  obliged  him  to  stay  the  binding  of  it  up ;  but  his  men,  running 
down  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  and  flanking  them  in  their  trenches, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  and  the  marine  regiments  landing  at  the 
same  time  at  Frigate-bay,  in  which  action  Colonel  Kegwin  received 
a  mortal  wound,  forced  them  to  quit  their  post  in  disorder,  and  leave 
us  masters  of  the  field.  We  found  fourteen  of  them  dead,  we  having 
lost  half  the  number,  besides  wounded  men. 

All  our  forces  being  landed,  and  the    major-getieral  with  tht 
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wounded  men  sent  on  board,  the  army  was  drawn  up  into  four  batta. 
lions ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  in  the  van,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road  adjoining  to  the  sea;  the  major-general's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Thomas,  in  the  body,  wai 
ordered  to  march  through  the  country ;  and  the  Antigna  regiment  wss 
commanded  to  march  at  a  distance,  as  a. reserve  to  the  body;' the 
other  four  regiments  were  to  keep  their  posts,  and  wait  for  fartber 
orders.  After  an  hour's  march,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  en- 
countered a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  put  them  to  the  root; 
immediately  after  those  French  companies  which  ran  from  Frigate- 
bay,  joining  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  were  advancing  upon  our  body ;  they  haring  much 
the  advantage  of  ground,  and  three  to  one  in  number ;  and,  after  a 
sharp  dispute  of  half  an  hour,  they  had  almost  surrounded  us.  But 
Colonel  Williams,  coming  up  with  the  reserve,  and  giving  them  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  assault,  so  encouragdd  the  major-general's 
regiment,  that  they  pressed  resolutely  on,  and  beat  the  enemy  out  of 
i^<^  field  in  confusion ;  one  part  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  the  rest 
betaking  themselves  to  the  fort,  which  formerly  belonged  to  tin 
English. 

Orders  being  sent  to  the  four  regiments  at  Frigate.bay,  to  march 
up,  and  the  Duko  of  Bolton's  regiment  also  meeting  us,  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  into  an  intire  body,  and  the  soldiers  were  per- 
mitted to  drink  by  companies,  at  the  adjacent  wells  and  cisterns. 

While  the  army  was  thus  refreshing,  the  cockswain  of  the  Mary 
frigate  came  with  advice  to  the  captain-general  that,  the  frigates  har. 
ing  fallen  down  before  the  town  and  fort  of  Basterre,  the  enemy,  after 
firing  two  or  three  rounds,  had  struck  their  flag,  set  the  town  on  fire, 
and  quitted  it;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the' seamen  who  came  on  shore 
from  the  frigates,  it  was  happily  extinguished.  Upon  which  adfice 
the  Captain-general  marched  immediately  away  to  the  said  town,  with 
intent  to  quarter  the  army  therein  for  that  night;  but,  the  enemy 
having  left  store  of  wines  and  other  liquors  behind  them,  and  fearing 
the  disorders  it  might  breed  among  the  soldiers,  he  altered  his  resolu. 
tions,  and  only  making  a  halt  there,  and  placing  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  mass-house,  commanded  the  army  to  march  to  the  Je. 
suits  convent,  lying  about  a-  mile  above  the  town,  where  being  agam 
drawn  up,  and  orders  given  to  lie  by  their  arms  all  night,  centries 
were  placed,  and  some  parties  sent  to  drive  in  cattle,  there  being  store 
of  flour,  bread,  &c.  in  the  convent.  The  night  proved  very  wet,  it 
raining  without  intermission  till  morning;  but  the  oflicers  generously 
shared  the  weather  with  the  centinels,  scarce  any.^  except  iti^  general 
officers,  going  into  the  convent  for  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-second,  the  commis- 
sary .general  having  secured  the  liquors  in  a  convenient  store-honse, 
the  army  marched  down  to  the  town,  and  free  liberty  was  granted 
them  to  plunder  it ;  wine  and  brandy  beiqg  also  distributed  to  them, 
by  the  respective  commissaries  of  each  regiment.  The  fort  here  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  guns,  which  they  had  nailed  and  spiked,  but,  by  the 
diligence  of  our  men,  they  w^re  again  cleared.    In*  the  afternoon,  a 
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iietachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  out  of  the  Antigua  regi* 
ment,  w&s  sent  under  the  command  of  Major  Guntherpe,  to.gain  and 
tfecure  a  pass,  which  was  thought  to  be  possessed  by  the  enemy,  lying 
in  the  way  to  the  English  fort ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found  it 
.  quitted* 

Monday,  the  twenty  .third,  we  continued  all  day  In  the  town ;  and 
in  the  evening  the  country  was  in  flames  all  round,  being  fired  by  the 
English  negroes  who  came  from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  lain 
iince  their  masters  the  English  were  beaten  off  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-foufth,  we  began  our  march  towards  the 
fort,  and  that  night  incamped  about  three  miles  from  it,  haying  th# 
like  fortune  of  rainy  weather,  without  anymeans  to  aToid  it.  This 
day  the  frigates  weighed  from  Basterre,  and  fell  down  to  Old  Road, 
where  they  came  again  to  an  anchor. 

Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth,  we  continued  our  camp  at  Old  Road, 
and  the  wheelbarrows,  sHovels,  pickaxes,  &c.  were  brought  on 
shore. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  twenty-sixth,  we  marched  within  a 
mile  of  tile  fort,  and  iucamped  under  the  covert  of  a  high  hill,  a  de. 
tachment  out  of  Colonel  Earl's  regiment  being  sent  under  the  com* 
mand.  of  Captain  William  Butler,  to  secure  the  top  of  it. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh,  the  Mary's  two  chace-guns,  six 
pounders,  were  brought  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  the  marine  regiment  under  the  command  of  Co. 
ionel  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Success.  Colonel  Kegwin,  being 
dead  of  his  wound  he  received  in  landing,  was  employed  in  cutting 
and  clearing  a  path  for  the  drawing  them  up. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  twenty. eighth  and  twenty.ninth,  the 
marine  regiment  so  vigorously  pursued  their  business,  that  they  had 
drawn  the  guns  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  planted  them  upon  a  plat- 
form ihey  had  laid  for  them,  with  baskets  of  earth  thrown  up  for  a 
*    covering  from  the  enemies  shot,  it  lying  open  to  the  fort. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  thirtieth,  powder,  shot,  &c,  being  car. 
Tied  up,  they  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  the  very  first  shot  doing 
execution,  and  the  frigates  also, 'weighing  from  Old  Road,  stood 
down  to  the  fort,  and  battered  against  it ;  the  whole  army  at  the 
«ame  time  marching  into  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  between  the  hill  and 
the  fort,  within  musket-shot  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  the  frigates 
fttood  up  again  to  Old  Road,  but  the  guns  from  the  hill  kept  playing 
incessantly  till  night,  at  which  time  we  began  our  intrenchments, 
running,  from  the  ditch  where  we  lay  incamped,  a  trench,  with  a 
half-moon  at  the  end,  capable  of  holding  four.hundred  men. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  of  July,  one  of  the  Nevis  regiments  and  part 
of  the  Antigua  regiment,  were  sent  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Pym,  to  take  a  small  fort  of  the  enemies  about  three  mileg 
distant  from  the  camp,  which  they  successfully  surprised,  taking 
about  fifty  prisoners  in  it. 

This  evening,  lieutenant-general  Holt  having  given  orders  to  the 
<>ut.centries  that  were  placed  towards  me  fort,  to  fire,  without  cha). 
lenging,  Mt  any  who  should  eome  that  ^vay ;  himself  afterwards,  rid. 
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ing  b)r  them  Id  the  twilight  to  yiew  the  works,  was  shot  into  the 
body,  by  one  Gibbons,  an  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the  Gentries. 
He  roturned  to  the  camp  and  languished  long  of  it  with  little  hope^of 
recovery  ;  Gibbous  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  after 
a  full  hearing  acquitted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second,  those  guns  on  the  hill  proying  so 
serriceable,  there  were  four  more  of  a  larger  size  drawn  up ;  but, 
one  of  them  splitting  at  the  first  time  of  firing,  and  the  rest  being  in- 
commodiously planted,  they  were  no  more  made  use  of.  This  day 
four  companies  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  drew  up 
before  the  gate,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  marched  in  again. 
The  half.moon  being  now  finished,  we  run  another  trench  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below Mt,  able  to  contain  the  like  number  of  men; 
and,  at  the  like  distance  below  that,  we  began  another,  wide  enough 
to  draw  the  carriages  of  the  great  guns  through. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  we  continued  in  the  day. 
time  quiet  in  our  trenches,  in  the  night  funning  on  with  our  works; 
the  enemy  firing  day  and  night  upon  us  with  great  guns  and  small 
arms,  but  doing  us  little  damage ;  but  the  guns  on  the  hill  galled 
them  exceedingly,  leaving  no  corner  of  the  fort  unsearched. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  enemy  being  out  in  the  mountains,  headed 
by  one  Monsieur  Pinclle,  parties  were  sent  daily  abroad,  com- 
manded by  the  officers  in  their  turns,  to  scour  them  out ;  and  on 
Monday,  the  seventh,  the  major-generaV,  his  wound  being  well 
healed,  went  himself  at  the  head  of  two.hundred  men,  upon  the  same 
design ;  but  could  not  meet  with  the  enemy  to  engage  them,  thejr 
lurking  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with  some 
prisoners,  many  negroes,  and  great  store  of  cattle.  After  the  major- 
general's  return,  proclamation  being  made,  by  beat  of  drum,  in  several 
places  of  the  island,  by  the  command  of  the  captain-general,  that  all, 
which  would  come  in  within  three  days,  should  receive  his  pro- 
tection, to  secure  their  persons  from  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers ; 
several  families  surrendered  themselves,  to  many  of  which  was  also' 
granted  liberty  to  return  to  their  houses,  and  keep  some  small  stock 
till  farther  orders. 

Monsieur  Pinelle,  also,  sent  in  a  ilag  of  truce  from  the  moun- 
tains, to  acquaint  the  captain-general,  that  he  could  not  come  in 
without  leave  from  the  governor;  but,  however,  he  assured  him,  he 
would  remain  quiet,  and  give  free  passage  to  any  of  our  men  he 
should  meet  with. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh,' we  continued  in  our  trenches,  we  which 
had  now  run  within  pistol-shot  of  the  fort. 

Over-against  the  gate  we  had  an  half.moon,  on  which  we  planted  ' 
several  colours.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  half.moon  was  a  battery 
raised  for  six  great  guns,  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  four  twelve 
pounders ;  but,  before  they  were  mounted,  on  Saturday,  the  twelfth, 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  drums  beat  a  parley  in  the  fort,  and 
four  persons  marched  out  witli  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were  met  in 
tb0  pasture  between  out  tT^uchaud  the  fort,  by  Major  Legard,  ani 
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\}y  bun  conducted  to  the  captain-general ;  and,  after  some  treaty, 
hostages  were  given  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  majors  continuing  with 
tfs,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Nott  was  sent  to  them ;  Captain  Hamilton 
also  going  with  him  as  an  interpreter.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  the  captain-general  continued  his  works,  joining  our  trench 
to  the  enemies  .trench,  through  which  they  used  to  come  from  the 
fort  to  the  well ;  our  Gentries  were  placed  under  the  walls,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  that  evening  our  guns  were  also  mounted  upon 
the  battery. 

About  twelve  of  the  clock  ir^  the  night,  there  was  a  canoe  let  over 
the.  fort-walls,  it  being  situated  by  the  sea-side,  which  run  on  board  ^ 
sloop  that  came  close  in  with  the  shore,  under  the  covert  of  ,the  dark 
tiight;  our  men  let  fly  a  whole  volley  upon  them,  which  made  them 
liasten  away.  Captain  Hamilton  came  to  the  centry  at  the  fort-gate, 
and  ordered  him  (e  acquaiut  the  major-general,  that  there  was  a  ship 
Been  oif ;  upon  which  this  relator  was  dispatched  away  to  Old  Road, 
to  give  Admiral  Wright  notice  of  it,  but,  in  the  interim,  a  brigantinc 
was  sent  in  pursuit,  of  the  sloop;  the  admiral  immediately  ordered 
two  frigates  to  weigh,  and  put  out  in  search  of  the  said  ship  and 
sloop ;  which  they  did,  and  the  next  day,  the  thirteenth^  returned 
without  seeing  any  vessels. 

During  the  whole  action  upon  this  island  Aere  were  two  frigates 
tbat  cruised  about,  to  take  any  French  vessels  which  might  arrive 
there,  either  by  design  or  chance,  but  they  met  with  none. 

On  Monday,  the  fourteenth,  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  the  cap- 
tain-general,.upon  the  same  articles  that  it  was  before  delivered  up 
to  the  French.  After  the  enemy  marched  out,  and  the  English  flag 
was  put  up,  the  king's  and  queen's  healths  were  drank,  and  the  great 
guns  three  times  fired,  three  voUies  being  also  made  by  the  whole 
army.  The  fort  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  four  flankers  with 
a  curtain  between  each ;  on  each  flanker  were  mounted  five  guns ;  the 
walls  were  of  stone,  about  twenty  feet  high,  surrounded  with  a  deep 
ditch  twelve  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fort  *were  two  mounts  thrown  up  for  batteries  ; 
there  was  also  a  well,  but,  upon  firing  the  guns,  the  water  would 
instantly  dry  away.  There  was  store  of  provision,  liquors,  and 
powder,  but  they  wanted  shot.    . 

In  retaking  this  island,  we  had  about  an  hundred  men  killed  and 
wounded;  the  island  in  general  is  very  strong,  there  being  severfil 
small  fortifications  and  breast-works  all  around,  except  where  it  is 
naturally  fortified  with  hills  or  shoals.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
eighteen-hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  negroes, 
all  which,  except  the  negroes,  which  were  to  be  divided  as  plunder, 
were  transported  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola :  only  some  particulajr 
persons  had  the  favour  granted  them  to  be  carried  up  to  Martinico. 

After  a  week's  refreshment,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday,  th« 
twentieth  of  the  said  month  of  July,  embarked  with  his  own  re. 
giment  in  the  sloops,  and  the  marine  regiment  on  board  the  frigates, 
and  set  sail  for  the  island  of  St.  Eustace;  and  the  9am«  evening,  Ijinf 
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before  the  said  island,  he  sent  Giptain  Hamilton  on  shore,  with  i 
flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the  island  to  surrender,  who  returned  with 
an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty.first,  the  frigates  began  to  batter 
against  the  fort,  and  the  major.general  landed  at  the  same  time  with 
his  men  under  a  h«gh  cliff,  which  they  ascended ;  being  got  up,  tiiej 
had  not  marched  far,  before  they  perceired  some  Dutch  colours  in  the 
4roods  I  upon  which  a  party  was  sent  to  discover  them,  who  returned 
with  an  account,  that  it  was  Colonel  Scorer,  the  governor  of  thi 
island  for  the  Dutch,^wh€>n  the  French  took,  it,  with  one.hundred  men 
under  hit  command,  who  came  from  Saba,  and  landed^  ther6  thre^ 
days  before ;  but,  not  having  strength  enough  to  take  the  fort,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  were  fled,  he  designed  to  get  what  plunder  he 
could,  and  so  go  off  again.     He  refused  to  join  with  tiie  major^ne- 
ral,  because  he  was  first  landed,  and  so  accordingly  went  off  the  next 
day.    The  major-general  proceeded  in  his  march  towards  the  fort, 
and  incamped  within  musquet-shot  from  it,  under  the  rising  of  a  smaU 

hill.  ^ 

The  next  day  the  marine  regiment  landed,  and,  the  shovels,  picb 
axes,  &€<  being  brought  on  shore,  they  began  their  intrenchments^ 
running  their  trench  along  by  the  fort,  within  musquet.shot  frpm^it. 

After  flyc  days  siege,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  ar. 
tides ;  bat  they  were  so  high  in  their  demands,  that  the  major^ene* 
ral  refused  them,  and  returned  an  answer,  if  they  did  not  descend 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  within  three  days,  he  would  grant  them  no 
quarter.  AVithin  the  prescribed  time,  they  came  out  again  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  fort  upon  quarter  for 
life,  and  to  march  out  with  their  baggage.  Their  fort  contained  six. 
teen  great  guns ;  it  was  surrounded  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  the 
intervals  filled  with  earth,  and  without  that  strong  palisadoes,  and  on 
the  outside  of  them  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  was  a  narrow  bridge 
leading  into  the  gate,  admitting  but  one  at  a  time ;  the  besieged  were 
about  sixty  men,  the  women  and  children  being  sent  off  some  time  be- 
fore; they  had  a  well  for  water,  aijd  about  twenty  barrels  of  flour, 
gome  salt  fish  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition ;  thej 
behaved  themselves  very  briskly,  during  the  siege,  especially  the  go- 
vernor, who  was  very  active  in  firing  the  great  guns,  &;c. 

In  taking  this  island,  we  had  not  above  eight  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  major-general,  leaving  one  company  upon  the  island, 
under-the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Mac-Arthur,  returned  to  St 
Christopher's  with  the  whole  fleet,  carrying  the  inhabitants  prisoners 
thither,  and  afterwards  transporting  them  to  Hispaniola,  Lieutenant 
Pilkinton  was  afterwards  sent  down  with  a  company  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton's  regiment,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  Mac.  Arthur,  and  he  still 
continues  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's  who  wert 

brought  up  prisoners  from  thence  to  Nevis,  being  sent  down  to  St, 

Christopher's,  before  that  island  was  retak§Ai,  there  met  with  their 

wives  and  families ;  and,  after  that  island  was  retaken,  they  were  de« 

riroui  to  lire  under  aixI!in2;\\Ai^oi«tut&«at\u^a  which  tse  captahi- 
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general  gare  them  liberty  to  r^tarn  to  their  island,  transporting  ihem 
thither,  and  granting  k  commission  to  one  Captain  Le  Grand,  a  for. 
mer  inhabitant  among  them,  to  be  their  governor,  and  to  keep  a^d 
defend  the  island  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  their  majesties.  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  under  which  government  it  still  con* 
tinues. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  this  relator's,  concerns  calliog  him 
home  to  England,  he  left  the  Caribbee  islands ;  the  captain^eneral 
liaying  then  issued  out  orders  for  the  musteriog  their  majesties 
forces,  and  getting  them  in  a  readiness  to  embark  upon  a  farther  ex. 
pedttion,  against  Guadalupe,  and  other  French  islands,  leaving  a  ga. 
lison  upon  St.  Christopher's  under  the  command  of  Licutenant-colo. 
nel  Nott. 

Thus  you  have  a  brief  and  plain  relation  of  the  success  of  the 
English  arms  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con* 
chided,  that,  as  the  English  affairs  there  have  hitherto  been  happily 
prosperous,  so,  being  under  the  management  and  conduct  of  .such. 
prudent  and  active  genends,  and  promoted  by  the  forwardness 
of  the  soldiery,  but  principally  by  a  divine  blessing  attending 
vpon  their  endeavours,  they  will  soon  put  a  successful  period  to 
those  troublesome  wars,  and  root  the  French  interest  out  of  that  part 
#f  the  world. 
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Sect.  I. 
The  Accidents  that  fell  out  in  our  Voi/agey  Sfc, 


E  departed  from  London,  Thursiiay  January  the  sixteenth, 
1690,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  came  that  night  to  Citting. 
bourn ;  the  next  day,  about  noon,  we  came  to  Margaret,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  and,  the  same  evening,  we  went  on  board  the  frigate  tint 
carried  his  majesty^s  musick,  which  lay  then  in  the  road,  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.  Early  the  next 
morning,  being  Saturday  the  seyenteenth,  the  king  arriyed  from 
Gravesend,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Ormond,  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire,  Dorset,  and  Portland,  and  other  grandees  of  the 
court:  About  noon,  the  signal  being  given  from  the  admiral,  the 
whole  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  men  of  war,  seven  yachts,  and  many 
tenders,  set  sail,  with  a  fair  gale.  On  Tuesday  the  twentieth,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  the  island  of  Goree;  but,  the 
feather  being  darkened  with  f.'gs,  and  the  shore  choaked  up  with 
heaps  of  ice,  piled  up  one  upon  'another,  it  was  not  for  us  to  come 
near :  However,  the  king  put  himself  into  a  shallop  to  get  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  threatened  him  ;  and,  when  all 
the  rest  were  terrified  with  the  perils,  wherein  his  majesty  ventured 
M  person,  and  the  seamen  themselves  were  not  in  a  little  terror,  it 
wais  observed,  that  he  liimself  was  the  only  person  nothing  at  all  dis. 
mayed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fogs  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  inso« 
much  that  we,  who  were  in  the  man  of  war,  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
shallop  where  the  king  was ;  and,  night  coming  on,  his  majesty  was 
for  ten  hours  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  waves  «f 
the  sea,  which  sometimes  came  into  the  shallop ;  so  that  the  lords, 
who  were  with  him,  had  their  cloaths  all  covered  with  ice.  However, 
the  next  morning  his  majesty  landed  in  the  island  of  Goree,  and  went 
into  a  country  .man's  house,  which  had  no  more  room  to  receive  him, 
and  all  the  lords  of  his  train,  than  one  miserable  chamber  and  a  kit. 
chen ;  but  it  was  a  welcome  retreat  after  so  great  a  hazard.  After 
tha  king  had  shifted  his  linnen  and  his  cloathi,  and  had  been  compli* 
mented  by  the  magistrate  of  the  island,  who  ofifered  him  his  house, 
wkfck  his  majesty  refused^  he  took  coach  again  in  th^  same  coach 
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f h^  brcTught  hifi^  to  th^  qountiy .man's  house,  ap4  went  a.board  tht 
shallop  again,  to  land  upon  the  firm  continent;  but  tlien  he  met  with 
new  diihculties,  for  the  small  vessel  could  not  get  near  the  shore  for 
the  ice ;  so  that  two  seaipen  were  forced  to  take  the.  kipg  in  their 
arms,  and  carry  him  to  the  shallop  :  At  last,  his  majesty,  with  our 
"whole  fleet  of  tenders,  (the  men  of  war  returning  for  England)  ar« 
riyed  at  a  place  called  Orangie  Poldar;  here  his  majesty  was  com. 
plimented  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Sarbrach,  camp.marshal,  th« 
Count  of  Berka,  the  emperor's  extraordinary  envoy.  Monsieur  Ca« 
tonna,  tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  Hoi. 
land,  the  Prince  of  Friezeland,  Count  Horn,  and  several  other  per. 
5ons  of  the  highest  quality,  who  attended  him  to  Housl^rdike. 
where  he  reposed  himself  for  some  hours.  It  was  thought  his  ma, 
Jesty  would  have  continued  here  for  some  days,  till  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  magnificent  entry,  they  were  resolved  to  make  for 
him.  But  he  told  them,  he  desired  none  of  those  honours,  well 
knowing  that  the  glory  of  a  prince  does  not  consist  in  appearing,  but 
in  acting.  The  king  therefbre  went  the  same  day  to  the  Hague,  and 
arrived  there  about  six  in  the  evening,  accompanied  with  the  lords 
already  mentioned,  and  surrounded  with  the  guards  of  the  bodyt 
And,  in  regard  the  king's  coming  was  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  sur. 
prise,  his  entrance  was  also  without  any  ceremony.  So  that  all  that 
could  be  done,  in  testimony  of  the  publick  joy,  was  only  by  soms 
peals  of  cannon,  and  ringing  the  bells. 

Nevertheless,  the  burgesses  of  the  Hague  had  prepared,  a  long 
time  before,  for  his  majesty's  publick  entry,  and  had  been  at  consi. 
derable  charges  to  make  a  glorious  appearance ;  and  all  the  towns  ad. 
joining  had  prepared  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  In  a  word,  all 
the  iSollanders  were  willing  to  see  the  king  in  publick,  and  to  assure 
themselves,  with  their  own  eyes,  that'  a  prince,  whom  they  love  so 
infinitely,  and  of  whom  the  common  enemy  had  spread  so  many, 
false  reports,  was  still  alive,  and  returned  into  their  provinces,  which 
obliged  the  States  to  intreat  his  majesty  to  make  a  publick  entry  ; 
which  he  refused  a  long  time,  in  that  such  ceremonies  were  but  the 
loss  of  that  time,  which  he  had  resolved  to  spend  altogether  in  ac 
tion.  At  length,  all  that  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  dine  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Hague,  at  a 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  and  return  in  his  coach  through  the 
midst  of  the  burgesses,  ranged  in  files,  from  the  court  to  the  end  of 
the  city;  which  was  done  on  Thursday,  February  the  twenty-second, 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  inexpressible  satis, 
faction  of  the  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  round  about 
being  got  togethei^ ;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  seen  at  the  Hague 
such  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

I  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  all  the  particulars  of  this  en. 
try,  which  had  nothing  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  except  the 
three  triumphant  arches,  which  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  magnifi. 
cence,  all  that  was  ever  made  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  like  occasions.  There  you  might  see  re. 
presented  the  principal  actions  of  the  king,  in  honour  of  whom  they 
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were  erected,  accompanied  with  several  iDScriptions  and  devices  per. 
fectly  corresponding  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  were  applied^ 
kod  which  appeared  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  yoa 
might  particularly  see  Europe  delivered  from  the  gripes  of  her  nu 
Tisher ;  the  liberty  of  Holland  defended  and  preserved  ;  that  of  Eng. 
land  restored ;  Ireland  subdued ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  mtio. 
tained.  The  whole  ceremony  ended  in  the  evening  with  fire.worki 
in  several  places  of  the  city,  several  peals  of  cannon,  and  volliesof 
tonall  shot  discharged,  as  well  by  the  burgesses,  as  by  the  re^ 
ment  of  Trison  which  was  in  arms,  with  bonfires  and  fire-works,  be. 
fore  the  court.  After  all  was  over,  they  still  continued  giving  serenl 
testimonies  of  their  satisfaction  to  see  once  more  a  prince  so  h^y 
beloved  by  the  Hollanders ;  and,  in  regard  the  whole  proceeded  from 
a  sincere  afiection,  there  ba  great  probability  that  these  rejoicings  will 
long  endure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  manifested  an  extraordinary  goodness 
and  affiability  to  all  societies,  and  qrivate  persons  that  came  to  kisi 
his  hands.  Admiral  Trump  was  one  of  this  number,  and  his  majesty 
honoured  him  with  the  command  of  the  Holland  fleet  for  this  sum- 
mer's expedition:  which  was  no  sooner  spread  about. the  country, but 
you  might  seirsibly  perceive  an  augmentation  of  joy  among  the  Hoi. 
landers,  for  the  king's  coming.  His  coach  was  environed  with  crouds 
hf  people  that  followed  him  where-ever  he  went ;  and  by  a  thousand 
acclamations  testified  their  satisfaction,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
would  command  their  army  by  land ;  and  Trump,  who  justly  may 
be  called  a  second  Neptune,  was  to  command  their  fleet  by  sea.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  I  shall  break  off  my  relations  of  die  transac 
tions  at  the  Hague,  and  divert  the  reader  with  my  observations  on  the 
place. 

Sect  IL 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Hague. 

This  curious  village  and  most  delightful  place,  the  residence  of 
that  august  senate,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  Europe,  whose  charms  are  so  great,  its  buildings  so 
stately  and  magnificent,  and  its  streets  so  large,  its  shades  so  sweet, 
its  inhabitants  so  civil,  and  so  good-natured,  that  one  may  call  it  the 
*  Delight  of  the  world.'  It  hath  three  very  pretty  and  delightful  mea, 
dows  on  the  side  of  Delph,  and  mountains  of  sand  on  the  other  side, 
to  cover  it  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  which  is  not  above  half  a  league 
distant  from  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  village  called  Scheve. 
ling,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  with  fishermen,  where  is  a  curious 
hard  sandy  shore,  admirably  contrived  by  nature,  for  the  divertise. 
ment  of  persons  of  quality;  and  here,  in  the  summer  time,  the 
states,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  their  ladies,  &c.  in  their  coaches 
iind  six  horses,  ride  on  the  sands  for  several  leagues.  The  road  from 
the  Hague  to  this  village  is  a  late  made  way,  cut  through  vast  deep 
mountains  of  sand,  paved  through  witli  curious  stone,  a  work  fit  for 
Ibe  ancient  Romans. 
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-  "TiiBt  side,  which  looks  to  Leyden,  hath  a  Tery  pretty  and  large 
wood,  with  curious  wall&s  and  groves,  of  oak,  elm,  and  lime.trees, 
■where  there  is  a  park  stored  with  variety  of  deer.  The  inhabitants 
take  the  air  there  in  the  summer  season,  with  a  divertisement  capable 
to  render  them  envied  even  among  the  gods:  moved  by  this,  that  thar 
pretty  ladies  take  their  pleasure,  without  fear  of  the  fabulous  plun« 
der,  so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  whereby  possibly  they  some* 
times  make  them  real  and  veritable. 

The  counts  of  Holland  frequently  kept  their  courts  in  this  palace, 
chiefly  moved  thereunto,  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  its 
commodious  situation  for  hunting;  our  king  (when  Prince  of  Orange) 
kept  his  court  at  this  place,  where  he  has  a  most  stately  palace,  the 
back  part  of  which,  with  the  great  hall,  sufficiently  testify  its  anti. 
quity.  There  is  on  the  side  of  it  a  great  square,  in  which  place,  on 
the  side  of  the  Levant,  are  three  magnificent  lodgments,  built  a  few 
years  since;  the  Doeles  make  the  corner,  whereof  his  present  ma. 
jesty,  they  say,  laid  the  first  stone :  ov^r.against  the  other  corner, 
IS  another  palace,  built  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  pourtraitures  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  with  many 
curiosities  brought  from  America.  The  Voorhant  frontispiece,  as  well 
as  the  houses  that  face  the  court  on  the  side  of  the  Vivh^r,  make  by 
far  the  pleasantest  quarter  of  the  Hague,  by  reason  of  the  largeness 
and  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  trees  that  aro 
planted  there;  you  may  see  great  numbers  of  persons  of  quality  of 
both  sexes  resort  thither  in  the  evening,  some  in  their  coaches,  and 
some  on  foot.  The  cloister  of  the  Jacobines,  which  was  built  on 
the  said  Voorhant,  at  this  day  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cloister. 

There' is  another  church,  built  much  after  the  form  of  the  theatre 
lo  Oxon,  and  is  so  admirable  a  piehe  of  architecture  without,'  that 
none  within  the   Seven  Proyinces  (or  scarce  in  the  world)  is  com. 
parable  to  it ;  there  are  no  pillars  within,  so  that  the  minister  may  be 
seen,  in  every  place  of  the  church,  by  thousands  of  people  without 
any  impediment.     The  counts  of  Holland's  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
coiirt,  is  at  this  day  a  church  for  the  French  refugees ;  there  are  two 
pretty  places  like  squares,  the  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  the 
court,  where  all  the  houses  resemble  those  of  princes. 
'    The  States  of  Holland  reside  here,  as  well  the  counsellors  of  the 
provincial  court,  as  of  the  grand  council.     The  cities  of  Holland 
have  built  here  very  magnificent  houses  for  their  deputies,  of  which 
in  my  opinion  that  of  Leyden  is  one  of  tlie  best  situated,   and  next 
the  court.     The  ambassadors  of  princes,  the  states  allies,  have  their 
residence  here.     The  Groote  Kirck,*or  great  church,  is  very  fine,  in 
the-midst  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  famous  knights^  the 
order  of  Toyson  d'ore,  which  plainly  shows,  that  they  there  cele. 
brated  the  feast  of  the  said  Toyson :   The  tower  is  very  high,  and  its 
Ibrm  is  quadrangular,  built  with  bricli^,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  vast 
distance :  in  fine,  this  place  is,  at  all  times,  so  well  inhabited  by 
gentry,  and  persons  of  the  greatest  quality,  that,  if  we  consider  its 
splendor,  the  magnifioence  of  its  builditigs  and  streets,  the  affluence 
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of  the  nobles,  and  the  pleasure  of  converse,  the  Hague  is  one  of  thi 
prettiest  courts,  and  the  most  agreeable  in  the  untTers^ 

Sect.  III. 

Some  further  Relation  on  the  Affairs  and  Transactions  at  (h$ 

Hague. 

After  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  few  days  past  without  the  ar^ 
rival  of  some  princes,  or  other  considerable  persons,  as  well  to  hare 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  as  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
present  affairs.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  princes  came  incognito^  u 
well  to  avoid  the  disputes  of  precedency,  as  to  confer  more  familiarlj 
together,  and  without  the  pesterment  of  formalities.     The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  lay  at  Cleves  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  the 
king's  coming,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  by  the  couriers  that  were 
forthwith  dispatched  to  give  him  notice  thereof,  but  he  hastened  totiie 
Hague,  where  he  arrived  incognito^  the  twenty-fourth  of  January. 
The  Duke  of  Wirtembergh,  prince  regent,  during  the  minority  of  .the 
heir,  and  the  prince  his  brother  arrived  the  twenty-ninth,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  king  a  little  time  after.     The  Count  of  Wiudisgrats, 
from  the  emperor,  arrived,  February  the  fourth,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  king.     The  Duke  of  Bavaria  arrived  the  sixth,  aboot 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  went  to  wait  Upon  the  king  the  neit 
day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  whom  he  had  a  confer., 
ence  of  two  hours  long.     The  Marquis  of  Castanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  the  next  day  with  a  jolly  train,  of  which, 
however,  but  one  part  appeared,  because  the  princes  were  incognito. 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassei  arrived  the  eleventh,  accompanied  by 
the  Count  of  Lippe,  the  Baron  of  Gars,  and  several  other  lords.  The 
Prince  of  Commerci,  general  of  the  imperial  forces,  arrived  the  fif. 
teenth.     The  Duke,  and  one  Prince  of  Courland,   arrived  the  next 
day.     The  king  regaled  the  greatest  part  of  these  princes,  and  was 
also  pleased  to  accept  of  entertainments  at  some  of  their  houses.    It 
VFOuld  be  too  long  to  mak^  a  recital  of  all  these  feasts.     I  shall  only 
therefore  mention  two,  to  shew  what  are  the  principal  ceremonies  ob* 
served  upon  such  occasions. 

His  majesty  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Elector  of  Brandeni, 
burgh,  the  third  of  February,  at  his  house  in  the  wood.  The  king  had 
an  hour's  conference  with  the  elector,  which  being  ended,  they  en- 
tered into  a  spacious  dining-room,  where  was  a  table  and  cloth  laid, 
with  one  only  single  vermeil  furniture  (consisting  of  the  gold  plate, 
fine  napkins,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon)  and  an  elbovv.chair,  where  the 
king  sat  down.  After  that,  a  chair  was  brought  for  the  elector,  with  a 
white  sattln  cushion,  and  a  vermeil  furniture  laid  him,  like  the  king's, 
Then  the  king  commanded  seats  and  furnitures  to  be  brought  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  lords  that  were  present,  who  were  placed  in  this  order: 
The  elector  on  the  king's  right  hand ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Monsieur  Colbar,  and  Monsieur 
l>ankelman  :  The  Earl  of  Portland  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table, 
Just  opposite  to  the  J^ing;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  oa  the  king's  left 
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liand;  ne:(t  to  'whom  sat  the  Couot  of  Denhoff,  and  then  the  General 
Spaen  closed  that  side  of  the  table,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  The 
^rst  health  was  begun  by  the  king,  who  whispered  it  softly  to  th<a 
elector,  and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming  it ;  after  that, 
the  king  began  seyeral  other  healths,  which  he  carried  to  the  elector^ 
find  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming.  The  king  and  the  elec- 
tor were  served  each  of  them  by  a  page,  all  people  being  put  out  of 
the  room,  with  orders  given  to  iJo^  guards  to  let  no-body  enter.  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  when  the  l^ng  and  the  elector 
drank,  but  not  for  any  of  the  rest. 

The  fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  king  dined  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  went  out  into  the  very  street  to  receive  him,  and 
carried  him  into  a  spacious  diniiig.room,  where  the  jtable  was  covered 
with  eleven  furnitures;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  meat  was  served 
vp.     The'  king  sat  in  an  elbow-chair ;  on  ,the  king's  right-hand  sat 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  then  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  on  the  left, 
hand  of  the  elector  sat  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  then  the  other  lords 
of  the  court,  without  any  distinction  of  precedence ;  and  jVIonsieur 
Colbar  performed  the  office  of  esquire  carver :  The  king's  butler  was| 
also  present  to  pour  out  the  wine.    The  king  was  served  by  one  of  his 
pages,  and  two  of  his  gentlemen  stood  behind  his  chair.     When  the 
king  returned,  the  elector  accompanied  him  to  the  very  boot  of  his 
coach.     All  these  divertisements  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  were 
intermixed  with  serious  conferences,  his  majesty  being  uiiwilling  to 
lose  a  moment  of  consultation  for  the  general  good  of  the  confederate 
affairs;  but  all  these  conferences  are  kept  so  secret^  that  it  is  impos«, 
sible  to  penetrate  the  knowledge  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  understand 
the  conclusions,  but  by  the  effects  that  will  follow.     The  king  has 
*  sat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  General,  in  that  of  the  States  of  Hoi. 
land,  and  in  the  council  of  state;  to  all  which  bodies  he  expressed 
himself  in  most  affectionate  terms ;  which  makes  it  appear,  that  his 
new  dignity  has  no  way  lessened  the  love  and  affection  which  he  had 
for  those  provinces. 

On  the  first  of  March,  the  Duke  of  ZelT  arrived  at  the  Hague ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  his  brother,  the  Tuesiday  following.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  went  the  same  day  to  Amsterdam.  On  the  sixth, 
the  king  set  out  for  Loo,  the  Duke  of  Zell  going  in  the  coach  with 
him,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  followed,  the  next  day.  The  day 
before,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
went  strait  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes  parted  with  mutual 
satisfaction ;  and,  my  noble  lord  returning  for  England,  I  attended 
on  him* 

Sect.  IV. 

Containing  particular  Observations  on  the  Manners,  Nature,  and 
Humours  of  the  Dutch  Boors,  or  Peasants ;  the  Nature  of  their 
Habitations,  and  way  of  Living, 

Their  soil  (where  they  inhabit)  is  all  fat,  though  wanting  the  co. 
lour  to  shew  it  so  3  for,  mdeed,  it  is  the  buttock  of  the  world,  full  of 
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Teins  and  blood,  but  no  bones  in  it ;  it  Is  a  singukir  place  to  &t  mon« 
kies  in.  There  are  spiders  almost  as  big  as  small  shrimps ;  their 
gardens,  being  moist,  abound  with  them,  and,  wefe  they  but  Tendl 
mous,  to  gather  herbs  were  to  hazard  martyrdom. 

You  may  trayel  among  them,  though  you  have  not  a  guide,  for  you 
cannot  baulk  your  road,  without  the  hazard  of  drowning.  There  it 
not  there  any  use  of  an  harbinger.  Wheresoever  men  go,  the  way  b 
made  before  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  trarel  in 
lafety;  otherwise  you  must  have  stronger  &ith  than  Peter  had,  else 
you  sink  immediately.  A  starting  horse  endangers  you  to  two  deaths 
at  once,  breaking  of  your  neck,  and  drowning. 

Some  things  the  boors  do  here,  that  seem  wonders.  It  is  ordinaiy 
to  tee  them  fish  for  fire  in  water,  which  they  catch  in  nets,  and  trans* 
port  to  land  in  their  boots ;  where  they  spread  it  more  smoothly,  than 
a  mercer  doth  his  Tehet,  when  he  would  hook  in  an  heir,  upon  hit 
coming  to  age.    Thus,  lying  in  a  field,  you  would  think  you  saw  a 

^  Cantle  of  green  cheese,  spread  over  with  black  butter. 

Their  ordinary  pack-horses  are  all  of  wood,  carrying  tiieir  bridles 
in  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies.  When  they  traTel, 
they  touch  no  ground,  and,  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride ;  and  are 
Beyer  in  danger,  but  when  they  drink  up  too  much  of  their  way. 

The  elements  are  here  at  variance,  tile  subtile  overswaying  the 
grosser.  The  fire  consumes  the  earth,  and  the  air  the  water.  They 
bum  turfs,  and  drain  their  grounds  with  windmills,  as  if  the  cholick 
were  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  they  would  prove,  against  philoso. 
phy,  the  world's  conflagration  to  be  natural,  even  shewing  thereby, 
that  the  very  element  of  earth  is  combustible. 

The  land,  that  they  have,  they  keep  as  neatly,  as  a  courtier  does  his 
beard;  they  have  a  method  in  mowing;  it  is  so  intervened  with 
water  and  rivers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  common  among 
them. 

Though  their  country  be  part  of  a  main  land,  yet  every  house  al- 
most, that  is  inhabited  by  the  boors,  stands  iti  an  island ;  and  that, 

though  the  boor  dwells  in  it,  looks  as  smug,  as  a  lady  that  hath  newly 
locked  up  her  colours,  and  laid  by  her  irons.  A  gallant  masquing. 
suit  fits  not  more  compleat,  than  a  coat  of  thatch,  though  of  many 

years  wearing. 

If  it  stand  dry,  it  is  embraced  by  vines;  but,  if  you  find  it  lower 

seated,  it  is  only  a  close  arbour,  in  a  plump  of  willows  and  alders, 

pleasant  enough,  while  the  dog-days  last. 

The  bridge  to  this  is  a  fir.plank,  with  a  box  of  stones  to  poise  it 

withal;  which,  with  the  least  help,  turns  round,  like  the  executioner, 

when  he  whips  off  a  head :    That,  when  the  master  is  over,  stands 

drawn,  and  then  he  is  in  his  castle.     It  is  sure  his  fear,  that  renders 

him  suspicious ;  that  he  may,  therefore,  certainly  see  who  enters,  yoa 

shall  ever  find  his  window  made  over  his  door. 

When  you  are  entered  the  house,  the  first  thing  you  encounter  is  a 

looking-glass;  no  question  but  a  true   emblem  of  politick  hospi. 

ta,lity ;  for,  though  it  reflect  yourself  in  your  own  figure,  yet  it  is 
HO  longer^  than  while  you  ate^'&i^\itlo^<iV\.\N^\kK«k^Qw.  are  gone 
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^nce,  it  flatters  the  next  coiner,  without  the  least  remembrance  that 
yon  ever  were  there! 

The  next  are  the  vessels  of  the  house,  marshalled  about  the  room 
like  watchmen,  as  neat  as  if  you  were  in  a  citizen's  wife's  cabinet; 
for,  unless  it  be  themselves,  they  let  none  of  Gods  creatures  lose  any 
thing  of  their  native  beauty.  The  lining  of  their  houses  is  more  rich 
than  the  outside,  not  in  hangings,  but  pictures,  which 'even  the  poorest 
of  the  boors  are  there  furnished  with :  Not  a  cobler  but  has  his  toys 
for  ornament.  Were  the  knacks  of  all  their  houses  set  together^ 
there  would  not  be  such  another  Barthoiomew-fair  in  Europe. 

Their  beds  are  no  other  than  land.cabins,  high  enough  to  need  a 
ladder,  or  stairs :  Up  once,  you  are  walled  in  with  wainscot,  and  that 
is  good  discretion  to  avoid  the  troubli^  of  making  your  will  every. 
Bight;  for  once  falling  out,  else,  wofild  break  your  neck  perfectly. 
But,  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leave  your  friends,  thai 
you  died  in  clean  linnen. 

You  may  sooner  convert  a  Jew,  than  to  make  an  ordinary  Dutch, 
man  yield  to  arguments  that  cross  him.  An  old  bawd  is  easilier  turned 
saint,  than,  a  waggoner  persuaded  not  to  bait  thrice  in  nine  miles  ; 
and,  when  he  doth,  his  horses  must  not  stir,  but  have  their  manger 
brought  them  into  the  way,  where,  in  a  top  sweat,  they  eat  their 
grass,  and  drink  their  water,  and  presently  after  hurry  away ;  for 
they  ever  dri?e,  as  if  they  were  all  the  sons  of  Nimshr,  and  were  fu« 
riously  either  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  flying  from  him* 

They  are  seldom  deceived,  for  they  trust  no.body ;  so,  by  conse. 
quence,  are  better  to  liold  a  fort,  than  win  it;  yet  they  can  do  both. 
Trust  them  you  must,  if  you  travel ;  for  to  ask  a  bill  of  particulars  is 
to  put  in  a  wasp's  nest;  you  must  pay  what  tiiey  ask,  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  the  assessment  of  a  subsidy. 

Compliments  is  an  idleness  tiiey  were  never  trained  up  in ;  and  it 
is  their  happiness,  that  court-vanities  have  not  stole  away  their  minds 
from  business. 

Sailors  among  them  are  as  common,  as  beggars  with  us :  They  can 
drink,  rail,  swear,  &c.  but,  examining  their  use,  a  mess  of  their  knaves 
are  worth  a  million  of  ours,  for  they,  in  a  boisterous  rudeness,  can 
work,  and  live,  and  toil ;  whereas  ours  will  rather  laize  themselves  to 
poverty,  and,  like  cabbages  left  out  in  winter,  rot  away  in  the  loath* 
someness  of  a  nauseous  sloth. 

Most  of  them  are  seamen  bom,  and,  like  frogs,  can  live  both 
on  land  and  water.  Not  a  country.uriester,  but  can  handle  an 
oar,  steer  a  boat,  raise  a  mast,  and  beat  you  out,  in  the  roughest 
straits  you  come  in;  The  ship  she  avouches  much  better  for  sleep, 
than  a  bed. 

In  their  families  they  are  all  equals,  and  you  have  no  way  to  know 
the  master  and  mistress,  but  by  taking  them  in  bed  together.  It  may 
be  those  are  they  ;  otherwise  Malky  can  prate  as  much,  lau^  as  loua, 
be  as  bold,  and  sit,  as  well  as  her  mistress. 

Their  women  would  have  good  faces,  if  they  did  not  mar  them  with 
making.  Their  ear-wires  have  so  nipped  in  their  cheeks,  thatyoii 
would  think  some  fairy,  to  do  them  a  mischief,  had  pinched  them 
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behind  with  tongs.  These  they  dress,  as  if  they  wonld  shew  yon  ail 
their  wit  lay  behind,  and  they  needs  would  coyer  it;  and,  tlms  or. 
dered,  they  have  mnch  more  for  head  than  face. 

They  love  the  English  gentry  well ;  and,  when  soldiers  come  OTer 
io  be  billeted  among  them,  they  are  emulous  in  chusing  of  their  gueitj 
|vho  fares  much  the  better  for  being  liked  by  his  hostess. 

The  habit  of  4he  men  is  much  after  the  Tarpaulian  fashion,  theii 
breeches  yawning  g^t  the  knees,  as  if  they  were  aboi}t  to  swallow  his 
legs  unmercifully. 

The  i^omen  are  far  from  going  naked,  for,  of  a  whole  woman,  yoa 
can  see  but  half  a  face :  As  for  her  hand,  that  shews  her  a  sore  la^ 
bourer ;  which  you  shall  ever  und  (as  it  were  in  recpmpenpe)  loaden 
with  rings  to  the  cracking  of  her  fingers. 

Where  the  woman  lies  in,  the  ringle  of  the  door  does  penance,  and 
is  lapped  about  with  llnnen,  either  to  shew  you,  that  loud  knocking 
may  wake  the  child,  or  else  that,  for  a  month,  the  ring  is  not  to  be  ran 
at.  But,  if  the  child  be  dead,  there  is  thrust  out  a  nosegay,  tied  to 
a  stick's  end,  perhaps  for  an  emblem  of  the  life  of  man,  which  majr 
wither  as  soon  as  born ;  or  else  to  let  you  know,  that,  though  these 
fade  upon  their  gathering,  yet,  from  the  same  stock,  the  next  year  a 
new  shoot  may  spring. 

In  short,  they  are  a  race  of  people  diligent  rather  than  laborioo8| 
dull  and  slow  of  understanding,  and  so  not  dealt  with  by  hasty  words, 
but  managed  easily  by  soft  and  fair ;  and  yielding  to  plain  reason,  if 
you  giye  them  time  to  understand  it.  They  know  no  other  good,  but 
the  supply  of  what  nature  requires,  and  the  common  increase  of 
wealth.  They  feed  most  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  milks ;  and,  by 
that  means,  I  suppose,  neither  tlieir  strength,  nor  vigour,  seemn 
answerable  to  the  size,  or  bulk  of  their  bodies. 

Sect.  V. 
Of  the  Nature  of  the  Country  in  general^  its  Situation^  Sfc 

Four  of  these  provinces,  viz.  those  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Frieze- 
land,  and  Groninguen,  are  seated  upon  the  sea,  and  make  the  strength 
and  greatness  of  this  state :  The  other  three,  with  the  conquere4 
towns  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Cleves,  make  only  the  outworks,  or 
frontiers,  serving  only  for  safety  and  defence  of  these. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  province  of  Holland  is  generally  flat,  like  the 
sea  in  a  calm,  and  looks  as  if,  after  a  long  contention  between  land 
and  water,  which  it  Should  belong  to,  it  had  at  length  been  divided 
between  them.  For,  io  consider  the  great  rivers,  and  the  strange 
number  of  canals,  that  are  found  in  this  province,  and  do  not  only 
lead  to  every  great  town,  but  almost  to  every  village,  and  the  infinity 
of  sails,  that  are  seen  every  where,  coursing  up  and  down  upon 
them,  one  would  imagine  the  water  to  have  shared  with  the  land ; 
and  the  people,  that  live  in  boats,  to  hold  some  proportion  with  those 
that  live  in  houses.  And  this  is  one  great  advantage  towards  trade, 
which  is  natural  to  the  situation,  and  not  to  be  attained  in  any  coun^, 
try,  where  there  is  not  the  same  level  and  softness  of  soil,  which 

\ 
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toakes  the  catting  of  canals  so  easy  work,  as  to  be  attempted  almost 
by  every  private  man ;  and  one  horse  shall  draw,  in  a  boat,  more 
than  fifty  can  do  by  a  cart ;  whereas  carriage  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  price  in  all  heavy  commodities :  and,  by  this  easy  way  of  tnu 
Telling,  an  industrious  man  loses  no  time  from  his  business,  for  he 
writes,  or  eats,  or  sleeps,  while  he  goes;  whereas  the  time  of 
labouring  or  industrious  men,  is  the  greatest  native  commodity  of 
any  country. 

There  is,  besides,  one  rery  great  lake  of  fresh  water  still  remaining 
in  this  province,  by  the  name  of  Harlem  Maer,  which  might,  as  they 
jay,  be  easily  drained  ;  but  the  city  of  Leyden,  having  no  other  way 
<yf  refreshing  their  town,  or  renewing  the  water  of  their  canals, 
but  from  this  Maer,  will  never  consent  to  it. 

Another  advantage  of  their  situation  of  trade,  is  made  by  those  two 
great  rivers  of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  reaching  up,  and  navigable,  so 
mighty  a  length,  into  so  rich  and  populous  countries  of  the  higher 
and  lower  Grermany  ;  which,  as  it  brings  down  all  the  commodities 
from  those  parts  to  the  magazines  in  Holland,  that  vent  them  by  their 
shipping  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  market  calls  for 
them  ;  so,  with  something  more  labour  and  time,  it  returns  all  tha 
merchandise  of  other  parts  into  those  countries,  that  are  seated  upon 
these  streams. 

The  flatness  of  their  land  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  tiie  sea,  and 
forces  them  to  infinite  charge,  in  the  continual  fences  and  repairs  of 
tiieir  banks  to  oppose  it;  which  employ  yearly  more  men,  than  all  tha 
com  of  the  province  of  Holland  could  maintain.  They  have  found 
the  common  sea-weed  to  be  tiie  best  material  for  these  digues,  whicii 
fastens  with  a  thin  mixture  of  earth,  yields  a  little  to  the  force  of  tha 
aea^  and  returns  when  the  waves  give  back. 

The  extreme  moisture  of  the  air  I  take  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  great 
neatness  in  their  towns ;  for,  without  the  help  of  those  customs,  their 
country  would  not  be  habitable  by  such  crowds  of  people,  but  the 
»r  would  corrupt  upon  every  hot  season,  and  expose  the  inhabitants 
to  general  and  infectious  diseases,  which  they  hardly  escape  three 
summers  together,  especially  about  Leyden,  where  the  waters  are  not 
so  easily  renewed ;  and,  for  thb  reason,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  Leyden 
is  found  to  be  the  neatest  and  cleanest  ke|)t  of  all  their  towns. 

The  same  moisture  of  air  makes  all  metals  apt  to  rust,  and  wood  to 
mould ;  which  forces  them,  by  continual  pains  of  rubbing  and  scour* 
ing,  to  seek  a  prevention  or  cure :  This  makes  the  brightness  and 
L*leanne89  that  seems  affected  in  their  houses,  and  is  called  natural  to 
them,  by  people  who  think  no  further.  So  the  deepness  of  their 
soil,  and  wetness  af  seasons,  which  would  render  it  nnpassable, 
forces  them,  not  only  to  exactness  of  paving  in  their  streets,  but  to 
the  expence  of  so  long  causeways  between  many  of  their  towns,  and 
in  their  highways  ;  as,  indeed,  most  national  customs  are  the  effects 
of  some  unseen,  or  unobserved,  natoral  causes  or  necessities. 

The  lowness  and  flatness  of  their  land  make  it,  in  a  great  roea. 
lure,  the  richaess  of  their  soil^  that  is  easily  overflowed  eferj  wia. 
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ter,  abas  the  whole  countiy,  at  that  season,  seems  to  lie  under  wateri 
which)  in  spring,  is  driven  out  again  bj  mills. 

Sect.  VI. 

Cf  the  People  of  Holland^  their  Manners^  Humour b^  and  Dupo* 

iitionsy  Sfc.  ' 

The  people  of  Holland  may  be  diyided  into  these  several  classei: 
The  peasants  or  boors,  who  cnltivate  the  land.^  The  mariners,  or 
skippers,  who  supply  their  ships.  The  merchants,  or  traders,  who 
fill  their  towns.  The  renteeners,  or  men  that  lire  in  all  their  duef 
cities  vpon  the  rents,  or  interests  of  estates  formerly  acquired  m 
their  families :    and  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  their  armies. 

The  first  we  have  already  treated  of  in  a  section  by  fhemsehes,  io 
regard  of  the  giving  a  more  particular  character  of  ^eir  manners  tnl 
humours. 

The  second,  the  mariners,  are  a  plain  people,  but  of  a  veij 
TOugh  hue ;  whether  from  the  element  they  live  in,  or  from  their  food, 
which  is  generally  fish  and  corn,  and  heartier  than  that  of  the  boon: 
They  are  surly  and  ill-mannered,  which  is  mistaken  for^  pride ;  hot, 
I  belieye,  is  learnt,  as  all  manners  are,  by  the  conversaflon  we  use. 
Now,  theirs  lying  only  among  one  another,  or  with  winds  and  waves, 
which  are  not  mo?ed  nor  wrought  upon  by  any  language,  or  obserr. 
ance,  or  to  be  dealt  with  but  by  pains,  and  by  patience,  these  are  all 
the  qualities  their  mariners  have  learnt ;  their  language  is  little  more 
than  what  is  of  necessary  use  to  their  business ;  their  valour  is  of  a 
«ize  extraordinary,  even  beyond  comparison,  except  with  that  of  the 
English  tarpaulin. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  both  the  greater  and  mechanick, 
living  in  towns  that  are  of  great  resort,  both  by  strangers  and  pas. 
sengers  of  their  own,  are  more  mercurial,  wit  being  sharpened  bj 
commerce  and  con?ersation  of  cities,  though  they  are  not  very  in. 
ventive,  which  is  the  gift  of  warmer  heads ;  yet  are  they  great  in  imi. 
tation,  and  so  far,  many  times,  as  goes  beyond  the  originals:  Of 
mighty  industry,  and  constant  application  to  the  ends  they  propose 
and  pursue.  They  make  use  of  their  skill,  and  their  wit,  to  take 
advantage  of  other  men's  ignorance  and  folly  they  deal  with :  Are 
great  exactors,  where  the  law  is  in  their  own  hands.  In  other  points, 
where  they  deal  with  men  that  understand  like  themselves,  and  are 
,  under  the  reach  of  justice  and  laws,  they  are  the  plainest  and  best 
dealers  in  the  world ;  which  seems  not  to  grow  so  much  from  a  prin. 
ciple  of  conscience,  or  morality,  as  from  a  custom  or  habit  introduced 
.  by  the  necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  depends  as  much  upon 
common  honesty,  as  war  does  upon  discipline ;  and  without  which 
all  would  break;  merchants  would  turn  pedlars,  and  soldiers 
thieves. 

^  Those  families,  which  live  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  all  tha 
great  cities,  are  a  people  differently  bred  and  mannered  from  the 
traders,  though  like  them  in  the  modesty  of  garb  and  habit,  and  the 
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^  par^mony  of  living.  Their  youth  are  generally  bred  up  at  schools^ 
and  at  the  uniTersiti^a  of  Leyden  or  Utrecht,  in  the  common  studies 
of  human  learniog",  but  chiefly  of  the  ciTil  law,  which  is  that  of  their 
country. 

Where  these  fftmtlies  are  rich,  their  youths,  after  a  course  of  their 
studies  at  home,  travel  for  some  years  as  the  sons  of  our  gentry  use 
to  do;  bnt  their  joumies  are  chiefly  into  England  and  France,  not 
much  into  Italy,  seldomer  into  Spain,  nor  often  into  the  more  north* 
em  countries,  unless  in  company  or  train  of  their  publick  ministers. 
The  chief  end  of  their  breeding,  is,  to  make  them  fit  for  the  service 
of  their  country  in  the  magistracy  of  their  towns,  >their  provinces, 
and  their  state.  And  of  these  kind  of  men  are  the  civil  officers  of 
this  government  generally  composed,  being  descended  of  families, 
who  have  many  times  been  constantly  in  the  magistracy  of  their  na« 
tive  towns  for  many  years,  and  some  for  several  ages,  and  not  men 
of  mean  or  mechanick  trades,  as  it  is  commonly  received  among  fo« 
reljgners,  and  makes  the  subject  of  comical  jests  upon  their  govern^ 
meat.  This  does  not  exclude  many  merchants  or  traders  in  gross 
from  being  seen  in  the  oflices  of  their  cities,  and  sometimes  deputed 
to  their  estates;  nor  several  of  their  states  from  the  turning  their 
stocks  in  the  management  of  some  very  beneficial  trade  by  servants^ 
and  houses  maintained  to  that  purpose. 

The  nAt  rank  among  them,  is  that  of  their  gentlemen  or  nobles, 
who,  in  this  province  of  Holland,  are  very  few,  most  of  the  families 
having  been  extinguished  in  the  long  wars  if^ii  Spain.  But  those 
that  remain  are  in  a  manner  all  enfployed  in  the  military  or  civil 
charges  or  province  or  state.  These  are,  in  their  customs  and  man. 
ners,  much  different  from  the  rest  of  the  people;  and,  having  been 
bred  much  abroad,  rather  affect  the  garb  of  their  neighbour  courts, 
than  the  popular  air  of  their  own  country.  They  strive  to  imitate 
the  French  in  their  mien,  their  cloaths,  tl^eir  Way  of  talk,  of  eating, 
of  gallantry,  or  debauchery.  They  are  otherwise  an  honest,^  welL 
natured,  friendly,  and  gentlemanly  sort  of  ikien,  and  acquit  them, 
selves  generally  with  honour  .and  merit,  where  their  country  em. 
ploys  them. 

The  officers  of  their  armies  live  after  the  customs. and  iushions  of 
the  gentlemen. 

There  are  some  customs',  or  dispositions,  that  seem  to  run  generally 
through  all  degrees  of  men  among  them ;  as,  great  frugality,  and  or. 
der,  in  their  expences.  Their  common  riches  lie  in  every  man's 
spending'  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  Will :  Nor  does 
It  enter  into  men's  heads  among  &em,  that  the  common  part  or  course 
of  expence  should  i^pBal  the  revenue ;  and,  when  this  happens,  they 
think  th^y  have  li^  that  year  to  no  purpose  ; '  and  the  train  of  it 
discredits  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  ex« 
.  travagance  does  in  other  countries.  This  enables  erery  man'  to  bear 
their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less  sensible  than  they  would  be 
in  other  places,  especially  in  England  ;  For  he  that  liTes  upon  two 
parts  in  five  of  what  he  has  coming  in,  if  he  pays  two  more  to  the 
.state,  he  does  bfit  part  with  what  he  should  have  laid  op,  aad  had  no 
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preteht  use  for;  whereas  he  that  8|>eflds  yearly  what  he  receives,  if 
he  pays  but  the  fiftieth  part  to  the  publick,  it  goes  from  him  lik^ 
that  which  was  necessary  to  byy  bread,  or  clothes,  for  himself,  or  hit 
family. 

This  makes  the  beauty  and  strel^gth  of  their  towns,  the  comma, 
diousness  of  trayelling  in  their  conntry  by  their  canals,  bridges,  and 
cans  ways,  the  pleasantness  of  their  walks,  and  their  grafts  in  and 
Bear  all  their  cities ;  and,  in  short,  the  beauty,  convenience,  and 
^metimes  magnificence  of  their  pubHck  works,  to  which  every  maa 
pays  as  willingly,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  and  vaViity  !n  tiiem,  as 
those  of  other  countries  do  in  the  same  circumstances  among  the  pos. 
sessions  of  their  families,  or  private  inheritance. 

To  conclude  this  section,  Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  earth  li 
better  than  the  air,  and  profit  more  in  request  than  honour;  where 
there  is  more  sense  than  wit;  more  good  nature  than  good  humour; 
and  more  weilth  than  pleasure;  and  where  a  man  i^ould  chuse  n. 
ther  to  travel,  than  to  live ;  shall  find  more  things  to  observe  tiian  de« 
sire ;  and  more  persons  to  esteem  than  to  love.  But  the  same  quali« 
ties  and  dispositions  do  not  value  a  private  man  and  a  state,  nor  make 
k  conversation  agreeable,  and  a  government  great :  Nor  is  it  unlikelj, 
that  some  very  great  king  might  make  but  a  very  oirdinary  prirate 
gentleman,  and  some  very  extraordinary  gentleman  might,  be  capable 
of  making  but  a  very  mean  prince. 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  their  Religion^  the  number  of  Sects  among  the  People^  particu* 

larly  in  Amsterdam. 

The  great  care  of  this  state  has  ever  been  to  favour  no  particular 
DT  curious  inquisition  into  the  faith  or  religious  principles  of  anj 
peaceable  man,  who  came  to  live  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
and  to  suffer  no  violence  or  oppression  upon  any  man's  conscience, 
whose  opinions  broke  not  out  into  expressions,  or  actions,  of  ill  con. 
sequence  to  the  state.  A  free  form  of  government  either  making  way 
for  more  freedom  in  religion ;  or  else,  having  contended  so  far  them- 
selves for  liberty  in  this  point,  they  thought  it  the  more  unreasonable 
for  them  to  oppress  others. 

The  Roman  Catholick  religion  was  alone  excepted  from  the  com- 
mon protection  of  their  laws,  making  men  (as  the  law.makers  believed) 
worse  subjects  than  the  rest,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  and 
superior  jurisdiction:  Yet  such  has  been  the  care  of  this  state,  io  give 
all  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more  than  to  serve  God,  and 
save  their  own  souls,  in  their  own  way  and  forms;  that  what  was  not 
provided  for,  by  the  constitutions  of  their  government,  was  so,  in  a 
very  great  degree,  hy  the  connivance  of  their  officers,  who,  upon  cer. 
tain  constant  payments  from  every  family,  sufier  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  as  free  and 
easy,  tho»  not  so  cheap,  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This,  I  suppose, 
has  been  the  reason,  that  though  those  of  this  profession  are  very  no. 
merous  in  the  country  among  the  peasants^  and  considerable  in  th» 
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icities;  and  not  admitted  to  any  pnblkk  charges;  yet  they  seem  to 
be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,,  and  fast  jointed  in  with  the  rest,  and 
hare  neither  given  any  disturbance  to  the  goyemment,  nor  expressed 
any  inclinations  to  a  change,  or  to  any  foreign  power. 
..  Of  all  other  religions,  every  man  enjoys  the  free  exercise  in  his 
oym  chamber,  or  his  own  house,  unquestioned,  and  unspied.  And  if 
the  followers  of  any  sect  grow  so  numerous  in  any  place,  that  they 
affect  a  publick  congregation,  and  are  content  to  purchase  a  place  of 
assembly,  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  pastor,  or  teacher,  and  to  pay  for 
this  liberty  to  the  publick ;  they  go  and  propose  their  desire  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  who  inform  themseWes  of 
their  opinions,  and  manners  of  worship ;  and,  if  they  find  nothing  in 
either,  destructire  to  cifil  society,  or  prejudicial  to  the  constitutions 
of  their  state,  and  content  themselves  with  the  prite  that  is  offered  for 
the  purchase  of  this  liberty,  they  easily  allow  it;  but  ifith  the  condi. 
tion,  that  one  or  more  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall 
hare  free  admission  at  all  their  meetings,  shall  be  both  the  observers, 
and  witnesses  of  all  that  is  acted  or  preached  among  them,  and  whose 
testimony  shall  be  received  concerning  any  thing  that  passes  there,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state;  in  which  case,  the  laws  and  executions  are 
as  severe,  as  against  any  civil  crimes. 

Thus  the  Jews  have  their  allowed  synagogues  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam ;  and,  in  the  first,  I  think,  all  sects,  that  are  known  among 
Christians,  have  their  publick  meeting.places ;  and  some,  whose  names 
are  almost  worn  out  in  other  parts,  as  the  Brownists,  Familists,  and 
others.  The  Arminians,  though  they  make  a  great  name  among  them, 
by  being  t^athefr  the  distinction  of  a  party  in  the  state,  than  a  sect  in 
the  church ;  yet  are,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  few  in  number, 
though  considerable  by  the  persons,  who  are  of  the  better  quality, 
the  more  learned  and  intelligent  men;  and  many  of  them  in  the  go. 
vemment.  The  Anabaptists  are  just  the  contrary,  very  numerous, 
but  in  ihe  lower  ranks  of  people,  mechanicks  and  seamen,  and  abound 
chiefly  in  North  Holland. 

The  Calvinists  make  the  body^f  the  people,  and  are  possessed  of 
all  the  publick  churches  in  the  dominions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  only  ministers  or  pastors,  who  are  maintained  by  the  publick. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  how  all  the  violence  and  sharpness^ 
which  accompanies  the  differences  of  religion  in  other  countries, 
seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here,  by  the  general  freedom,  which 
all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or  connivance.  I  ^lieve  the  force 
of  commerce,  alliances,  and  acquaintance,  spreading  so  far  as  they 
do  in  small  circuits,  such  as  the  province  of  Holland,  may  contribute 
much  to  make  convenation,  and  all  the  offices  of  common  life,  so 
easy,  among  so  different  opinions,  of  which  so  many  several  persons 
are  often  in  every  man's  eye ;  and  no  man  checks  or  takes  offence  at 
faces,  or  customs,  or  ceremonies,  he  sees  every  day,  as  at  those  he 
hears  of  in  places  far  distant,  and  perhaps  by  partial  relations,  and 
comes  to  see  late  in  his  life;  and  after  he  has  long  been  possessed  by 
passion  or  prejudice  against  them.  However  it  is,  religion  may  pos* 
slbly  do  more  good  in  otiier  places,  bat  it  does  less  hurt  here ;  and 

TOL.  IX.  N  n 
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wberever  the  invisible  effects  of  it  are  greatest  and  most ,  admnUu 
geous,  I  am  sure,  the  yisible  are  so  in  this  country,  by  the  continual 
and  nndistnrbed  ciyil  peace  of  their  goTemment,  for  so  long  a  course 
of  years,  and  by  so  mighty  an  increase  of  their  people,  wherdn  will 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  die  vast  growth  of  their  trade  and  riches^ 
and  consequently  the  strength  vnd  greatness  of  their  state. 

Sect.  VIII. 

Of  their  Way  of  Trade ^  and  Manner  of  Increase  in  Wealih. 

It  is  eTident  to  those,  who  have  read  the  most,  and  travelled  far. 
thest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  this  present  age,  or  upon 
record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  managed,  as  in 
the  narrow  Compaaa  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  common- 
wealth :  Nay,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  that  they  have  more  shipping 
belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  the  far  greater  pdrt  of  Europe 
besides.     Yet  they  have  no  native  commodities  towards  the  buildii^,' 
or  rigging  of  th(^  smallest  vessel;  their  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  wood,  and 
iron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for  cloathing  their  men, 
and  conrfor  feeding  them.     Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  properly  of 
their  own  growth,  that  is  considerable,  either  for  their  own  necessary 
use,  or  for  traffick  with  their  neighbours,  besides  butter,  cheese,  and 
earthen  wares.    For  havens,  they  have  not  any  good  upon  their  whole 
coast:   The  best  are  Helvoetsluys,  which  has  no  trade  at  all;  and 
Flushingue,  which  has  little,  in  comparison  of  other  towns  in  Hoi. 
land :    But  Amsterdam,  that  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Lisbon  and 
Antwerp  (which  before  engrossed  the  greatest  trade  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies)  seems  to  be  the  most  incommodious  haven  they  have, 
being  seated  upon  so  shallow  waters,  that  ordinary  ships  cannot  come 
up  to  it,  without  the  advantage  of  tides;  nor  great  ones,  without  un. 
lading.     The  enterance  of  the  Tessel,  and  passages  over  the  Zudder 
Sea,  Is  now  more  dangerous,  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain, 
lying  all  in  blind  and  narrow  channels ;  so  that  it  easily  appears, 
that  it  is  not  a  ha?en  that  draws  trade,  but  trade  that  fills  an  haven, 
and  brings  it  in  vogue.     Nor  has  Holland  grown  rich  by  any  natiTC 
commodities,'  but  by  force  of  industry ;  by  improvement  and  manu- 
facture of  all  foreign  growths;  by  being  the  general  magazine  of  Eu- 
rope, and  furnishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in- 
vites; and  by  their  seamen,  being,  as  they  have  properly  been  called, 
the  common  carriers  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  every  man's  eye,  who  hath  travelled  Holland,  and 
observed  the  number  and  vicinity  of  their  great  and  populous  towns 
and  villages,  with  the  prodigious  improvement  of  almost  every  spot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  the  great  multitudes  constantly  employed 
in  their  shipping  abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  known 
country  in  the  world,  of  the  same  extent,,  holds  any  proportion,  vrith 
this  in  the  numbers  of  people ;  and,  if  that  be  the  great  foundation  of 
trade,  the  best  account,  that  can  be  given  of  theirs,  will  be,  by  consi- 
dering  the  causes  and  accidents  that  have  served  to  force  and  invite  so 
Tftst  a  confluence  of  people  into  their  country ;  the  civil  wars,  calami- 
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tieS)  persecutions,  oppressions,  or  discontents,  thai  ha?e  been  fatal  to 
most  of  their  neighbpurs  for  some  time  before,  as  well  as  since  their 
state  began. 

Sect.  IX. 

Of  their  Military  Forces  by  Sea  and  Landy  with  their  State 

Revenues. 

The  force  of  these  provinces  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  number 
or  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  but  by  the  strength  of  their  shipping, 
and  standing  troops,  which  they  constantly  maintain,  even  in  time  of 
peace ;  and  by  the  numbers  of  both,  which  they  have  been  able  to  draw 
into  the  field,  and  to  sea,  for  support  of  a  war :  by  their  constant  re. 
Tenue  to  maintain  the  first ;  and  by  the  temporary  charge,  they  have 
been  able  to  furnish  for  supply  of  the  other. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  state  consists,  either  in  what  is  levied 
in  the, conquered  towns,  and  country  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the 
Rhine;  which  is  wholly  administered  by  the  council  of  state:  or  else 
the  ordinary  funds,  which  the  Seven  rrovinces  provide  every  year, 
according  to  their  several  proportions,  upon  the  petition  of  the  coun. 
cil  of  State,  and  the  computation  of  die  charge  of  the  ensuing  year, 
given  in  by  them  to  the  States-GeneraL  And  this  revenue  in  times 
of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about  one  and  twenty  millions  of  gil. 
ders  a  year. 

Their  standing  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  consist  of  thirtyUhou. 
sand-horse  and  foot. 

Their  admiralties,  in  time  of  peace,  maintain  between  thirty  and 
forty  men  of  war,  employed  in  the  several  convoys  of  their  mer- 
chants fleets,  in  a^  squadron  of  eight  or  ten  ships,  to  attend  the  AI. 
gerines,  and  other  Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  some  al. 
ways  lying  ready  in  their  havens  for  any  sudden  accidents  or  occa* 
sions  of  the  state. 
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T. 


HE  proceedings  by,  and  against  some  body  of  late,  are  not  alto, 
gether  unlike  a  certain  parable;  which,  though  I  cannot,  at  present, 
call  tomind  where  I  read  it,  yet,  I  remember  very  well,  the  substance 
of  it  was  this":  yiz. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  bear-baiting  appointed;  a  great 
overgrown  French  bear,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  be  baited  by 
English  and  Dutch  mastiffs,  the  best  mastiffs  in  the  uniTerse.   The 
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match  was  made  between  the  most  christian  lion  of  England  and  HoL 
land,  on  one  hand,  and  the  most  antichristian  bear.ward  of  Franee, 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  the  wager  was  no  less,  than  the  whole  interest 
of  the  French  crown,  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  remaining  interest  of 
Europe,  and  the  liberty  of  all  Christendom,  on  the  other^  in  case  of  a 
total  destruction,  either  of  the  bear,  or  of  the  mastiffs. 

Whereupon,  the  great  French  bear.ward,  that  apocalyptick  beast, 
Ludo?icus,  whose  name  is  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Reve. 
lations,  for  the  numerical  letters  of  his  name  are  six-hundred  three, 
score  and  six:  I  say,  this  notorious  beast  of  a  man,  this  cruel 
tyrant,  who  retains  nothing  in  him  of  a  king,  but  the  purple;  this 
b^r.ward  le  grand  spared  no  costs,  nor  pains,  to  hearten,  cherish, 
a!tid  strengthen  his  bear,  against  the  tinle  of  baiting ;  nay,  he  sent  as 
far  as  the  levant  for  strengthening  cordials,  and[  restorati?es  for  his 
bear. 

Hereupon,  the  wary  lion  (who  is,  in  his  own  nature,  as  wise  as  a 
serpent,  and  yet  as  innocent  as  a  dove)  sent  out  force  enough,  to  in. 
tercept  all  those  restoratives  at  the  Streights  mouth. 

But  you  must  know,  the  lion  having  more  than  a  good  many 
jackcalls  about  him,  as  all  our  lions  ever  had,  they  oyer-persuaded 
him  to  make  a  jack.an.apos  commander  of  that  force;  who,  when 
the  bear's'  cordials  and  restoratives  came  in  sight,  sat  still  upon 
liis  butt.end  all  the  while,  cracking  of  nuts,  and  making  of  mon. 
key's  faces,  and  so  let  the  strengthening  cordials  pass  by  safe,  just 
under  his  nose,  without  doing  any  thing,  besides  gazing  and  smelling 
at  them. 

After  this,  you  must  further  know,  these  foolish  head-strong  jack- 
calls  (being  all  great  favourites  forsooth,  and  pretending  to  ten  times 
more  knovi  ledge  and  discretion,  than  ever  they  were,  or  erer  will 
be  masters  of)  prevailed  likewise  with  the  lion,  to  make  an  old 
grisled  spaniel  commander  in  chief  over  all  bis  mastiffs,  both  English 
and  Dutch. 

Wherefore,  the  lion,  at  the  earnest  request  and  recommendation 
of  the  jackcalls,  called  out  old  Grisle  (a  plaguy  dog  at  a  bitch ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
kennels)  and  spitted  in  his  mouth,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  a  dog  could  have,  and  then  bid 
him  go^  range  about,  seek  out,  and  bring  home,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
couple  of  stout,  W(41-bred  true  English  beagles  with  him,  to  hunt  oat 
the  bear,  and  conduct  the  mastitfs  to  their  sport. 

But  old  Grisle,  not  observing  his  master's  instructions,  instead  of 
procuring  strong.built,  hearty,  experienced  beagles,  brought  back  a 
damned  raw  pack  of  mere  whelps  and  lap.dpgs;  and^  by  his  and  their 
fawning,  crouching,  cringing,  and  wheedling,  as  spaniels^  whelps, 
and  lap-dogs  use  to  do,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  jackcalls,  who 
will  recommend  the  devil  for  a  good  artist,  if  he  has  but  the  art  of 
feeding  them  secretly  with  forbidden  prey,  they  prevailed  with  the 
lion  to  be  commissioned  under  old  Grisle,  in  order  to  l^ad  and  guide 
the  mastiffs;  which  made  the  mastiffs  growl  most  confoundedly) 
trough  mere  indignation. 
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However,  out  they  went,  under  this  wise  conduct ;  but,  before 
thej  went  out,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  iap.dogs  (for  I  call 
them  his,  because,  as  I  told  you  but  now,  they  were  most  of  his  own 
getting)  thought  it  convenient,  for  their  better  security,  to  muzzle  all 
the  mastiffs,  and  tie  them  fast  in  a  strong  line  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  effectually  done,  then 
out  they  went  all  together. 

And,  all  the  way  they  went,  old  Gi:isle,'his  whelps,  and  his  lap- 
dogs,  did  frisk,  and  skip,  and  .leap,  and  bounce,  and  yelp,  being  all 
over-joyed,  that  they  should  see  some  sport  anon  (for  most  of  them 
had  never  seen  a  bear  before  in  their  lives)  and  oh !  how  they  whip, 
ped  the  bear  about,  and  swinged  him  off,  all  the  way,  in  their  own 
fancies! 

Says  old,  proud,  impotent,  self-conceited,  empty  Grisle :  ^  Gentle. 
^  men  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  courage !  here  is  confusion  to 

*  the  bear.  Huzza !  shew  yourselves  to  be  but  what  yon  are,,  viz, 
^  true  whelps,  and  right  lap.dogs,  and  I  desire  no  more:  for,  by  your 
^  assistance,  I  have  power  enough  to  beat  all  the  bears  in  France.     I 

>  have  been  a  whelp  and  a  lap-dog  myself  in  my-  time,  as  well  as  the 

>  best  of  you  all:  And,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  an  English  whelp, 
^  or  lap-dog,  is  able  to  grapple  with  a  French  bear  at  any  time ; 
^  wherefore,  we  need  no  scouts  to  go  before,  to  bring  us  notice  of  the 
^  bear's  approach ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  hearing  of  your 
^  terrible  yelping,  he*  will  be  glad  to  retire  fast  enough  of  his  own  ac. 

*  cord,  I  warrant  you :  Therefore,  courage  my  beloved  whelps  ai^d 
^  lap-dogs !  here's  confusion  once  more  to  the  bear ! — ^huzza !  yelp  I 

*  yelp  I  yelp  !* 

But  old  Grisle  had  scarce  ended  these  words,  nor  was  the  yelping 
quite  ceased,  when  lo !  all  on  a  sudden,  the  unexpected  roaring  of  the 
bear  quite  surprised,  dashed,  astonished,  and  stunned  the  whole  pack 
of  mongrels;  which  made  old  Grisle  shrink  in  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  and  hang  down  his  head  (and  if  it  had  been  hung  up,  not  a  half, 
penny  damage)  and  made  all  the  whelps  and  lap-dogs  begin  to  whine 
and  whimper  about  him,  and  fawn  upon  him,  with  wagging  tail^, 
clapped  in  behind,  lank  ears  before,  couchant  heads,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  made  the  brave  mastiffs  prick  up 
their  ears,  and  drew  rage  and  foam  from  their  mouths,  and  fire  from 
their  very  eyes,  to  be  at  the  bear.  Bless  me !  what  a  difference  there 
is,  between  right  true-bred  mastiffs,  and  whiffling  curs ! 

(For  you  roust  know,  the  great  bear  was,  by  an  unexpected  hurri. 
cane,  driven  to  a  bay,  fresh. water  bay,  or  else  he  had  seized,  and 
hugged  old  Grisle^  and  all  his  whelps  and  lap.dogs,  just  as  the  devil 
hugs  a  witch,  before  they  had  been  aware  of  it,  and  was  there  con. 
£ned  in  Lob's  pound,  and  tied  as  fast,  as  a  bear  to  a  stake;  which 
made  him  suck  his  paws,  and  fret  in  his  grease,  and  roar  after  that 
hideous  manner.) 

However,  old  Grisle  was  forced,  by  the  rage  and  importunity  of 
the  mastiffiBy  to  go  and  shew  them  the  bear :  And,  to  give  the  devil  hit 
diie,  he  did  shew  them  the  bear,  and  that  was  all:  For,  when  he 
plainly  perceived,  tluit  the  French  were  really  there  with  their  bears, 

y  nS 
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he  knmediately  took  all  possible  care,  to  stand  at  a  distance  enough^ 
out  of  harm's  way  ;  and  but  of  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  any,  but  tiie 
forward  mastiffs. 

But  had  the  first,  second,  and  third-rate  mastiffs  been  tlienlet 
loose,  when  they  were  fresh  and  untired ;  and  when  they  had  a  strong 
direct  gale  to  carry  them,  to  the  bear's  very  nose;  they  would  cer. 
tainly  have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  a  trice. .  For  he  was  so  hemmed  in, 
ea  every  side,  that  he  could  not  stir  one  way  or  other;  neither  conld 
any  of  the  mastiffs  have  been  there  lost  or  iiunk^,  they  being  then,  at 
Ihe  cnouth  of  the  be«t  k-ennel,  ift  port,  in  Europe :  When,  at  the  same 
.time,  the  bear  was  above  a  hundred  leagues  from  his  den.  And  be. 
sides,  there  was  another  strong  party,  or  two,  of  stout  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth.rate  mastiffs,  out  at  the  same  time,  to  have  intercepted  the 
bear  in  his  way,  if,  after  the  first  mastiffs  tearing  him,  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  home*  Here  were  all  the  advan. 
tages,  that  heaven  and  earth  could  grant,  at  once;  and  all  the  favour, 
able  opportunities,  that  man  could  ask,  or  that  God  need  grant:  and 
nothing  wanting  but  courage,  conduct,  skill,  and  honesty,  to  accom. 
plish  the* utter  destruction  of  the  bear  for  evermore.  Never  had  spa. 
aiel  such  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  own  name,  and  gaining  the  re. 
putation  of  a  mastiff;  and  never  had  whelps  and  lap-dogs  such  an  op- 
portunity, to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  and  gain  the  applause  and 
esteem  of  all  mankind,  as  well  as  of  womankind  and  children*  But 
I  find  the  poet  is  in  the  right  on  it,  who  says : 

Naturani  expellas  furcA  licet^  usqjie  recurret. 

Nature  recoils,  and,  though  you  hang  the  dog. 
Yet  he  will  die,  just  as  he  liv'd,  a  rogue. 

For,  as  soon  as  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  His  lap-dogs,  espied  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  bear's  body,  the  wideness  of  his  jaws,  the  largeness 
of  his  paws,  and  the  length  of  his  claws,  as  if  they  had  seen  raw.head 
and  bloody-bones,  they  turned  ail  as  white  presently^  as  my  lady's 
Dight-traiL    . 

But  by  the  thundering  noise  of  the  mastiffs,  and  by  the  powerful 
help  of  brandy,  being  somewhat  roused  out  of  their  fainting  fit,  Ihej 
began  at  last,  though  it  was  long  first,  to  recover  a  little  out  of  their 
clammy  sweat :  and  then  they  called  a  council,  as  they  called  it.  And 
there,  you  might  have  seen  all  the  whelps  and  lap^ogs  lying  panting 
round  old  Grisle,  and  looking  up  to  him,  in  this  time  of  need,  and  be 
looking  down  upon  them  again,  with  most  pitiful  countenances,  on 
both  sides;  and,  all  the  while,  making  a  most  intolerable  stink,  for 
fear  of  the  bear :  Nay,  such  a  strange  stink,  that  I  am  forced  to  hold 
my  nose,  even  now,  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  it ;  and  to  cry, '  Out,  ye 
stinking  curs  1  Faw  !  out,  and  be  hanged !  Faw !  out,  for  shame, 
and  make  room  for  the  mastiffs  !^ 

However,  at  long-run,  old  Grisle  made  a  shift  to  open  his  jaws, 
and  held  them  open,  a  long  while,  without  speaking  ever,  a  word,  for 
he  well  knew,  they  understood  his  meaning  by  his  gaping :  Yet,  at 
last«  with  much  ado,  and  with  as  much  hesitation,  trembling,  and 
fbakin^,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  broke  sUencei 
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and  snarled  out  these  following  sentences,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
whelps  and  lap-dogs ;  but  to  the  deep  grief  and  regret  of  the  mas. 
tiffs,  and  to  the  everlasting  stain,  and  eternal  reproach  of  the  Eng. 
lish  nation,  viz, 

'  Gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  I  lately  saw,  when 
^  I  was  so  often  and  so  long  on  shore  in  London,  and  at  Portsmouth 
^  (that  the  very  watermen  called  me  Lord  Tarry  .at-home,  and  Lord 
^  Tarry-in-town)  then  I  say,  I  s^w  a  very  good  book,  nay,  which  is 
^  more,  a  convocation  book,  in  Mall  Hinton's  closet  (or  rather,  ken. 
^  nel)  for,  I  must  tell  you,  she  is  a  very  devout  creature,  a  mighty 
^  lover  of  convocations,  and  no  good  thing  can  come  out,  but  she, 
'  good  girl,  will  presently  take  it  in.  And  there  in  that  book  I  re. 
^  member  it  is  laid  down,  by  the  venerable  authority  of  a  certain  kind 
^  of  a  certain  sort  of  a  convocation,  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  our 
^  church  (for  I  was  never  of  any  church,  that  was  for  true  fighting, 
^  no  more  than  you)  viz.  That,  whatever  powers  here  below  are 
^  settled  and  fixed,  we  ought  to'pay  ample  allegiance,  non.resistance, 
^  and  passive-obedience  to  them.  And  you  know  well  enough,  that 
^  our  master,  the  lion,  is  not  so  very  well  settled  and  fixed  at  this 

*  time ;  for  he  is  not  yet  passed  the  Boyne,  and  there  is  a  deep  water 
f  for  him  to  wade  through  up  to  the  chin,  and  several  French  bears  iu 
^  his  way,  before  he  can  reach  Dublin.  But  on  the  other  side  you 
^  plainly  see,  That  the  great  French  bear^  here,  is  settled  and  fixed 
^  before  your  eyes :  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  found  great  civi. 
^  lities  from  French  bears ;  and  so,  I  hope,  I  may  again.  Where. 
^  fore,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap.dogs,  though  you  are 
^  young,  yet  I  am  old ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  follow  the  vir. 
^  tuous  example  of  MaU  Hinton,  and  to  walk  by  convocation  rules : 
^  And,  thei^fore,  I  am  clearly  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  venera. 
^  able  convocation,  viz^  That  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep 
^  our  distance,  to  consider  where  we  are,  and  in  whose  presence  we 
^  be,  and  to  see  who  and  who  stand  together ;  and  also,  to  keep  to  the 
^  saving  doctrine  of  nonutssistance,  till  we  hear  a  little  better  which 

*  way  tilings  go,  and  till  we  are  fully  satisfied  what  is  become  of  the 

*  Irish  affisiirs :  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  all 
^  dutiful  respects  to  the  settled  power  of  the  bear  (who  was  driven 
^  into  the  bay  by  a  hurricane,  and  so  has  plainly  God's  authority) 
^  and  especially,  to  keep  close  to  our  beloved.church.rule8,  and  my 
^  old,  natural,  spanieUrules,  of  non-resistance,  and  passive-obediencey 

*  during  our  whole  retreat.'  At  which  periodical  snarl,  all  the  whelps 
and  lap.dogs  heaved  up  their  drooping  heads,  and  cried  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp ;  but  the  inraged  mastiffs  swore,  bow — wow— -wow. 

This  was  the  warlike  resolution,  the  admirable,  oradmiral-like  de. 
termination,  and  positive  injunction  of  old  Grisle;  whereuntoall  tlie 
whelps  and  lap.dogs  unanimously  agreed,  and  punctually  observed  it, 
like  so  mapy  dogs  in  a  string ;  and  hung  down  their  heads  all  the 
way,  like  so  many  sheep.biters  ;  finding  now,  by  sad  experience,  the 
jgreat  difference  between  bear.baHing,  and  8heep.biting» 

Qut,  however,  the  mastiffs,  both  Engli^  and  Dutch,  could  not  en- 
4ur«  io  be  held  sq  long,  pis  or  seven  days  together,  by  a  pack  of  sha- 
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grcenenrs,  in  such  an  unreasonable  line,  a  line  of  five  or  sixleagt^f 
<yfrtance,  at  kast,  from  the  bear,  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind,  and 
Cpom  their  duty  of  attacking  him. 

Therefore,  to  be  thus  unjustly  restrained  in  spight  of  their  con. 
i^age,  nay,  in  spight  of  their  teeth,  by  a  company  of  whifBers,  made' 
tbe  nastiffis  rafe,  and  grow  almost  stark-staringmsu),  for  want  of  sleep 
and  rest;  but  especially  fer  want  of  fighting;  for  fighting  is  their 
meat  and  drink«  A  true  tarpaulin  fights  only  to  eat,  and  eats  only  to 
fight  agaku  And  there  were  enough  with  them  to  eat  up  the  bear; 
and  sharpers  enough  in  erery  thing  else,  but  fighting ;  and  more  by 
a  great  many  (thou^  not  by  a  good  many)  than  those  that  deyoured 
die  great  Spanish  bear  in  1588. 

Whereupon  the  lioness,  hearing  the  loud-mouthed  voice  of  her 
nastifis,  boik  English  and  Dutch,  speaking  the  same  thing,  and, 
which  is  strange,  die  same  language,  and  both  countries  agreeing  in 
the  same  verdict,  viz.  That  the  mastifis  were  abused,  curbed,  and 
mujEzled  by  a  parcel  of  mongrels;  therefore  she  roused  up  her  royal 
wrath,  ai^  sent  positive  orders  to  the  curs,  either  to  permit  the 
mastifTs  to  fight,  or  else  to  come  presently  themselves  to  her  den  in 
the  Tower* 

This  royal  eccho  startled  the  spaniel,  the  whelps,  and  the  lip. 
dogs  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  roaring  of  the  bear  had  done  before: 
For  now,  being  almost  nine  days  old  in  their  iniquity,  the  whelps 
began  to  see,  that  there  was  sinother  settled  power,  besides  the  bears. 

Thus  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap^ogs,  being  reduced  to 
a  great  streight,  for  fear  of  the  lioness  on  one  side,  and  of  the  bear 
on  the  other;  and,  yet,  being  willing  to  curry  favour  with  both 
sides,  and  to  keep  to  the  convocation.rules  of  non.resistance  of  the 
settled  power  of  the  lioness,  and  of  passive^obedience  to  the  fixed 
power  of  tlie  bear :  Therefore,  they  craftily  and  cunningly  resolved 
(as  if  they  had  been  so  many  schoolmen,  or  doctors  of  metaphysical 
notions  and  distinctions)  that  they  would  sacredly,  or^  rather  cur- 
sedly, observe  a  strict  neutrality  on  both  sides.    • 

In  pursuance  whereof,  old  Grisle,  in  the  first  place,  making  hit 
honours,  his  bows,  and  his  profound  congees  to  the  bear  ;  and,  then, 
making  his  obeisance  to  the  lioness,  and,  withal,  making  a  shew  of 
praying,  but  not  fighting,  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary:  he 
linng  out  the  bloody  flag,  as  they  use  to  do  at  the  bear.garden,  aind 
proclaimed  free  liberty  for  all  to  fight,  that  had  a  mind  to  it.  Fight 
dog,  fight  bear,  for  him,  and  his. 

Whereupon  the  brave  Tyrrell,  the  undaunted  Dorrell,  and  several 
other  English,  and  above  twenty  Dutch  mastiffs,  all  as  good  as  ever 
run  at  a  bear  (and,  ohl  that  the  courteous  and  victorious  Shovel 
had  been  amongst  them !)  though  they  were  before  almost  quita 
throttled,  spent,  and  strangled  by  being  held  back  so  long  from  their 
^port,  in  such  an  unreasonable  lipe,  yet  pow  took  fresh  courage,  and 
broke  the  lioe,  and  left  the  mongrels  behind  to  their  due,  the  line ; 
and  ran  full  speed  forwards,  and  made  directly  at  the  bear  with  open 
mouths;  and  stared  fire,  and  gaped  smoke,  and  spoke  thunder,  and 
darted  thunderbolts^  and  hurled  whirlwinds  at  the  bear^  and  sa 
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scorched,  blighted,  blasted,  and  twisted  him;  and  gave  him  such 
rents,  such  gashes,  such  breaches,  and  such  shocks,  that  they  mad6 
him  groan,  and  reel  backwards  at  their  very  first  onset :  And,  had 
they  been  seconded,  as  they  ought,  we  should  never  have  been  troui 
bled  hereafter  with  any  more  French-dancing  bears  again. 

And  though  I  will  hold  ten  English  crowns  to  one  French  crown 
at  any  time,  upon  any  of  these  mastiffs  heads,  both  Dutch  and  Eng^ 
lish,  against  any  French  cub  whatsoever  of  equal  size :  and  though 
1  have  great  reason  always  to  lament  my  own  insolvency,  in  that  I  am 
not  able  ever  to  pay  sufficient  expressions  of  gratitude  and  thankful, 
ness  to  everyone  of  these  glorious  assailants ;  and  particularly  to  the 
Dutch,  because  I  find,  they  had  not  so  many  whelps  and  lap-dogft 
amongst  them,  as  we  had ;  no,  nor  so  many  jackcalls  neither. 

Yet,  after  all,  1  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  bear  with  my  weak, 
ness,  and  pardon  the  infirmity  of  my  judgment,  if  it  be  so,  and  gtve 
me  leave  to  say.  That  my  main  bet  is  more  especially  reserved  for, 
and  fixed  upon,  the  brave  Tyrrell :  A  hundred  to  one  on  his  head  at 
any  time  ?  His  name  is  Wonder,  a  right  English  mastiff,  and  a  true, 
bred  tarpaulin ;  who  never  gave  an  affront,  and  never  brooked  one ; 
who  is  of  such  strange  humility,  goodness,  and  modesty ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  of  such  unparalleled  courage,  knowledge,  and  bravery, 
that,  I  protest,  I  have  often  gazed  at  the  man  in  raptures  of  admira. 
tion  ;  And  always  thought  him  a  great  blessing  to  this  nation,  if  we 
understood  him ;  that  is  to  say,  at  which  I  know  all  the  jackoalls  will 
grin,  if  we  understood  how  to  employ  true  virtue,  true  honesty,  true 
valour,  true  skill,  true  conduct,  and  true  merit  to  the  best  advan. 
tage;  and  if  we  understood  how  to  pitch  upon  a  man,  that  can^  by 
h>s  own  private  interest  and  repute  amongst  all  true  tarpaulins,  man 
out-a  whole,  fleet  at  any  time  without  a  press. 

But  these,  indeed,  would  be  too  many  blessings  wrapped  up  in  one; 
and  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  ever.blessed  Bishop  Usher,  still  sur. 
viving  in  his  grandson,  would  make  too  good  an  admiral  for  so  bad  an 
age,  as  this  is. 

Neither  would  I  have  old  envious  Grisle,  nor  any  of  his  malicious 
whelps,  or  lap-dogs,  think,  that  Captain  Tyrrell  is  any  ways  privy  to 
this  commendation :  No,  good  man,  he  would  have  been  the  only 
obstacle  against  it,  if  he  had  known  it;  for  he  is  neither  for  praising 
himself,  nor  dispraising  others. 

But  yet,  I  hope,  my  Ijord  Grisle,  master  whelps,  and  master  lap. 
dogs,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  your  wor. 
ships ;  who  was  a  spectator  and  stander-by  all  the  while,  as  well  as 
you ;  especially,  since'  you  have  made  me,  and  all  my  countrymen, 
pay  so  dear  for  our  standing  at  your  special  bear-baiting ;  nay,  me. 
thinks,  you  might  out  of  modesty,  if  you  had  any,  give  us  leave  to 
•peak,  who  are  such  great  losers  by  you :  And  more  especially,  since 
you  have  brought  things  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  we  do  not  speak 
iiow,  we  must  for  ever  hereafter  hold  our  peace ;  for  you  have  btd 
the  last  bans  of  matrimony  between  us  and  destruction. 

Wherefore,  since  I  neither  do,  nor  can,  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of 
the  people^  via.  King  William  and  Queen  Mary ;  of  whom,  by  whom, 
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imd  in  whom,  I  know  nothing  but  good :  And  since  our  blessed  Sa. 
vkmr  called  those  men  dcgs,  that  eat  up  the  children's  bread  :  And 
since  you,  gentlemen  whelms,  and  gentlemen  lap^ogs,  hare  given 
a  pretty  good  stroke  already  to  our  daily  bread ;  and  are  pre- 
paring, not  only  to  deyour  the  remainder,  but  also  to  rob  ns  of  the 
bread  of  life ;  and  to  bring  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  ns, 
eyen  that  abomination,  which  maketh  desolate  now  at  this  yery  day 
in  Flanders,  Savoy,  and  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  &c.  and 
would  willingly  do  the  like  here  amongst  us,  with  all  his  heart;  and 
90,  I  perceive,  with  all  yours  too:  And  since  you  haye  only  the 
name,  the  salary,  the  sash,  the  crayat-string,  the  feather,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  of  commanders  ;  without  the  true  heart,  the  spirit,  tiie 
experience,  the  honesty, and  the  bravery  of  true  English  tarpaulins; 
And  since  you  haye  acquitted  old  Grisle  for  his  ill  service,  and  have 
snarled  and  sua{^ed  at  my  dearly  beloved  Wonder,  and  his  wonder, 
fully  courageous  brethren's  heels,  for  their  good  service :  Therefore 
\I  will  take  upon  me  the  boldness,  whether  you  giye  me  leaye  or  no, 
to  tell  you,  in  plain  English,  without  any  mixture  of  French  in  it, 
That  you  are  a  pack  of  curs  and  mongrels ;  and  ought  to  be  turned 
off,  and  cashiered,  every  one  of  you;  for  there  is  none  amongst  yoa 
all^  though  you  yery  well  deserve  it,  diatis  worth  hanging. 
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IS  Majesty  William  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  having  made 
his  Toyage  into  Holland,  and  being  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  most  no. 
ble  and  n^ost  high  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  ai 
Well  as  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  Hague,  gave  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  a  reception  correspondent  to  the  majesty  of  so  glorious  and 
to  excellent  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  their  high  and  mighty 
lordships,  among  other  things,  hare  erected  one  triumphal  arch,  tod 
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Che  magistrates  two  more,  to  be  set,  one  in  the  Piazza,  called  Bayton. 
Hoff,  the  other  in  the  public  Piazza,  and  the  third  in  the  market-place 
of  the  Hague  ;  ^he  figure  and  structure  of  which,  together  with  the 
Latin  inscriptions  which  adorn  them,  are  as.  follow. 

That  which  was  set  up  at  the  Buyton.Hoif  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
of  a  most  curious  Italian  architecture,  the  order  compounded  dorick, 
having  three  open  gates,  that  of  the  middle  being  the  highest  of  all, 
supported  backwards  and  forwards  upon  eight  pillars,  underneath 
upon  large  basements,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

Upon  every  one  of  those  basements,  stand  two  of  the  said  pil- 
lars, with  a  cupolo  of  eight  faces  upon  the  said  overture :  In  the 
middle  of .  which  cupolo  appears  a  pedestal,  upon  which  is 
represented  his  majesty  o,n  horseback,  both  figures  costly  gilded* 
To  the  horses,  on  each  side  are  tied  two  slaves,  or  statues,  of  a 
brass  colour,  prostrate  and  grgveling,  and  the  whole  work  is  co. 
loured,  as  if  it  were  of  free-stone  ;  between  the  pillars,  and  upon 
each  side,  inward  and  outward,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  pictures, 
comprehending  some  historical  representation,  and  hieroglyphical 
figure^  relating  to  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  his  majesty.  At 
the  frontispiece  of  that  stately  arch,  and  ujpon  the  fore-mentioned 
pillars,  as  well  backwards  as  forwards,  andvt  each  side  are  placed. 
In  the  same  order,  eight  statues  of  both  sexes  together,  to  the  heighth 
ami  bigness  of  the  life.  In  that  part  of  the  arch,  which  faceth  the 
end  of  the  town,  upon  a  very  high  pedestal,  set  above  all,  on  both 
sides  of  the  round  pieces  that  cover  the  work,  is  erected  a  Neptune, 
lying  down  with  his  trident  in  his  hand,  With  this  motto  underneath : 

Triumiphet  in  Undu.     Let  him  triumph  upon  the  seas. 

'    At  the  other  side  of  tiie  arch  that  looks  towards  the  street,  com. 
monly  called  Cingel,  upon  a  like  pedestal,  a  ploughman  with  a  spade  ' 
in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath^ 

AttingBt  solium  J<yois,     Let  him  reach  to  Jupiter's  throne. 

Round  about  the  cupolo  is  written  the  following  inscription : 

^  Pio,  felici,  inclyto,  Gulielmo  Tertio,  triumphant!  patriae  patri^ 
^  Gnbemaiori,  P.  C.  I.  P.  restauratori  Belgii  fcederati,  liberator! 
'^  Angliae,  servatori  Scotiae,  pacificatori  Hibernian,  reduci. 

To  the  pious,  happy,  renowned  William  the  Third,  the  triumphant 
father  of  his  country,  governor,  stadtholder,  end  restorer  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  England's  liberator,  Scotland's  preserver.  Ire. 
land's  pacificator,  now  returned. 

Upon  the  frontispiece,  underneath  the  statues  above-mentioned  on 
the  side  of  the  Buyton-Hoff,  are  tiiese  following  inscriptions : 

Ja  the  first  place, 

^  Post  maximas  res  domi  forisque  gestas,  arctissiiiaQ  cum  principi. 
^  bus  icto  fcedene,  suorum  vindex,  defensor  oppressorum*' 

After  great  things  done  at  home  and  abroad^  as  having  made  a  strict 
league  with  the  princes,  the  revenger  of  his  subjects  wrongs,  and  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed. 
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Under  that,  and  npon  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table,  upon 
which  are  representeid  seTeral  armed  men,  fighting  a  dragon,  witk 
this  motto, 

Uniti  fortius  obstant.  Being  united  they  make  a  stronger  oppo. 
iition. 

In  the  second  hollow  seat  this  motto, 

^  Mare  transyectus  liberat  Britanniam,  &  lat^dominanlibus  omatos 
^  sceptris,  in  patriam  publica  cum  laetitia  receptus  est. 

Being  passed  beyond  sea,  he  has  rescued  Great  Britain,  and  being 
adorned  with  sceptres  of  a  vast  extended  power,  he  l^as  been  receiTed 
inhb  own  country  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  publick  joy. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  balance  with  the  two 
scales,  in  one  of  which  are  several  crowns,  and  in  the  other  a  swordy 
the  sword  outweighing  the  crowns,  with  these  words, 

Prenmia  non  cequant.    Rewards  are  not  answerable  to  merit. 

In  the  third  hollow  seat,  this  motto. 
'    ^  Lugonte  patria,  mcerente  Europa,  afflicta  antiquissima  Nassovi. 
^  orum  stirpe,  heroum,  imperatorum,  principum  foBcunda. 

Our  country  mournuig  and  bewailing,  Europe  in  tears,  the  most 
ancient  family  of  Natita,  fertile  and  producing  heroes,  emperors, 
and  princes  afflicted. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  phoenix  burning,  with  thb 
sentence : 

Pralucet  posthuma  proles.  Bom  after  his  father's  death,  shines 
so  much  the  more. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  nieh, 

^  Gulielmum  posthumum,  Britannorum  Arausionensiumque  Ter. 
*  tium,  patriae  spem,  reipublicae  palladium. 

William  born  after  his  father's  death,  the  Third  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  Orange,  the  hope  of  his  own  country,  and  the  support  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  sceptre  and  three  crowns, 
with  this  motto, 

Tenues  ornant  diademata  cunce.  Tender  age  an  ornament  to  dia. 
dems. 

On  the  back.side  of  the  said  arch,  towards  the  palace,  are  also 
four  hollow  niches  in  the  frontispiece,  with  the  following  inscriptions: 

In  the  first  hollow  nich, 

^  Fatum,  Europas  favens,  dedit  de  ccelo,  futuram  portcndens  ma. 
'  jestatem,  admodum  puerum  exemplar  constituit. 

Fate,  favourable  to  Europe,  has  bestowed  him  from  heaven,  and 
portending  his  future  majesty  fixed  him  for  an  example,  when  he  was 
but  very  young. 

As,  on  the  other  side,  above  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table, 
upon  which  is  represented  a  young  eagle  flying  upwards  against  th« 
rising  of  the  sun,  with  this  motto,  Tener  adversis  enitUur  db. 
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Tmmg  and  tender  as  he  is,  he  strives  with  all  the  force  of  his  wings 
agunst  the  wind* 

In  the  Second,  ^  Qui  jnrentnte  streno^  transacta,  funestis  jactata 
^  bellis  ac  dissidiis  in  tanto  remm  discrimine*'  Who  having  spent  his 
youth  in  many  hardships,  tossed  with  funest  wars  and  seditions,  in  so 
much  hazard,  Tanquished  all  before  him. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  castle  upon  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  javelin  planted,  from  which  spring  up  two  branches 
of  lawrel,  mith  these -words^  Contoria  triumphos  portends.  Darted 
forth  it  presages  triumphs. 

In  the  third,  ^  Nutantis  Belgii,  qua  mari,  qua  terra  admotus^  in 
pristinum  decus  gubemacult,  gloriam,  aras  &  focos  asseruit/  The 
Netherlands  tottering,  and  he  made  chief  commander  by  sea  and 
land,  has  reestablished  the  government  in  its  first  lustre,  conserved 
our  religion,  and  secured  the  people. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  a  boat  with  some  armed  men  in  it,  who 
row  it  forward,  with  this  inscription,  -4/^cr  erit  Tethys.  There  will 
be  another  Tethy s. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  seat,  ^  Meritls  famam  superantibus  tropbaeis, 
^  principiatavis  regibus  edits,  felicibus  junctis  hjmenaeis.'  His  me* 
irited  triumphs  surmounting  fame  itself,  mom«lorious  still  by  happy 
marriage  with  a  princess,  born  of  royal  ancestors. 

In  the  table  underneath,  are  an  unicorn  and  a  lion,  going  side  by 
side,  the  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  a  heap  of  serpents  and  vi. 
pers,  with  these  words,  Firusque  fugant  virtsque  repeliunt.  They 
drive  away  the  venom  and  repel  the  force  of  it. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  where  is  the  king  on  horseback, 
are  these  words  written,  Populi  solus.  The  people's  welfare.  Pro* 
cerum  decus.     The  glory  of  the  states. 

Within  the  arch's  cieling  are  four  different  historical  representa. 
tions,  in  four  tables  separated  one  from  another,  and  each  of  them 
has  an  inscription :  That  of  the  first  table  is,  Refert  Saturnia  regna. 
He  reviveth  the  golden  age. 

In  the  second  table,  Novos  orbes  nova  sceptra  paramus.  We  are 
preparing  for  new  worlds  and  new  scepteA. 

In  the  third,  Superare  Sf  parcere  vestrum  est.  Your  part  it  is  to 
■overcome  and  to  forgive. 

In  the  fourth,  Ccetera  transibunL  All  other  things  are  transi. 
tory. 

The  arch  itself  is  adorned  both  before  and  behind,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  afore-mentioned  overtures,  you  see  the  arms  of  England,  and 
the  supporters  withal ;  and  of  the  large  overture,  both  behind  and 
before,  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  two  flying  Fames  at  each  side  of 
them,  blowing  their  trumpets. 

7%e  Description  of  the  Arch  in  the  publick  Piazza, 

This  triumphal  arch  is,  as  the  other,  of  a  very  fine  and  stately  ar- 
chitecture, with  pillars  coloured  like  marble,  red  and  white,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  of  the  work  of  marble,  black  and  white ;  the  basis 
and  the  chapter  gilded  with  four  great  pictures,  two  behind,  and  two 
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before,  set  between  the  fore.mentiened  pQlars,  dnlvni  iti  Urely  co* 
lours ;  the  two  that  are  foremost,  representing  a  battle  of  the  Re* 
mans  by  sed  and  land;  and  the  two  that  are  behind,  one  represent. 
log  war,  and  the  other  peace:  War,  with  a  flaming  world,  near 
wMch,  seireral  persons  r^resented,  some  dead,  and  some  alive, 
make  Justice  lie  down  in  dntress.  Peace,  with  a  world,  upon  which 
Justice  and  Peace  standing,  embrace  one  anoth^er,  and  by  them  is  the 
god  Fan,  and  his  companions,  making  themselres  merry  with  some 
nnits  of  the  earth.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  in  tlie  middle,  is 
a  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king  on  horseback,  as  big  as  the  iife| 
brassJike,  with  this  motto, 

Regi  triutnphantt. 
To  the  triumphant  king. 

Above  the  king  on  horseback  are  erected  two  wreaths,  crossing  and 
eovering  his  head,  adorned  Tf ith  green,  and  above  it  a  royal  crown, 
with  the  scepters,  and  a  cross  underneath. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  squares,  wherein  ara  set,  hotb 
behind  and  before,  transparent  pictures,  wrought  upon  silk,  which 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  and  shewed  on  one  side  a  cloud,  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  on  th^  other,  the  comers  being  adorned  with  green.  At 
the  gilded  frize  of  the  aM),  are  written  these  words : 

Soloque  Saloque^ 

By  land  and  sea. 

In  reprimenda  ti/rannide  Sf  restUttenda  scBCulifelicUaie ; 

In  repressing  tyranny,  and  restoring  the  felicity  of  the  age. 

And  on  each  side  of  the  aforesaid  frize  are  these  inscriptions : 

On  the  right,  Heroibus  priori.     To  him  that  excels  the  heroes. 

And  on  the  left  side,  Antiquis  majori.  To  him  who  is  greater  than 
any  of  the  ancients. 

On  each  side  of  the  forememioned  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king 
on  horseback,  are  two  gilded  armours,  and  two  covered  with  silver, 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  some  trophies  besides ;  England's  coat  of 
arms  before,  and  the  king^  cypher  behind. 

The  said  arch  has  on  every  side  two  wings,  in  which  are  represented 
the  histories  of  Hercules,  Perseus,  Phaeton,  and  Andromeda's  deli- 
verance, with  four  escutcheons  of  the  four  kingdoms,  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  and  Ireland. 

Underneath,  round  about  the  said  arch,  are  these  words  :  Before, 
Sceptrisexercitibus^  classibus  notis.  Behind,  Augusto^  armato^))a^ 
rato^  recepio.  Which  must  be  read  thus :  Augusto  sceptriSy  armato 
exercitibus^  parato  dassibus^  recepto  votis. 

Honoured  wfth  scepters,  armed  with  armies,  provided  with  fleets, 
and  received  with  acclamations. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  pictures,  one  representing  Europe 
distressed,  and  the  other,  Neptune  ravishing,  with  this  motto :  Eripe 
raptori  miser  am;  snatch  the  wretched  from  the  ravisher.  The  other, 
Meajura  tuere.     Defend  my  right. 
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ERECTED  AT  THE  HAGUE^  &c.  ft5» 

I 

Above  the  door  of  the  arch  these  words  are  written,*  Hftga  posuU 
coss.  decreio.  The  town  of  the  liagoe  has  erected  this  arch  by  the 
decree  of  the  magistrates. 

The  Description  of  the  Stately  Arch  erected  at  the  Greai 

Market~place» 

This  arch  is  the  highest  of  all,  without  any  pillars  in  relief.  How« 
ever,  it  is  filled  with  very  large  pictures  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  which, 
two,  that  are  upon  the  door,  are-drawn  upon  silk,  to  be  transparent 
by  torch-light  in  the  Eyening.  Upon  that  arch  is  a  rainbow,  with 
three  crowns,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air.  There  is  besides  upon  that 
arch  a  sphere,  and  upon  it  a  flying  fame  with  her  tiSVDpet,  and  tha 
horse  Pegasus  running  by  her,  and  some  trophies  on  every  corner 
of  each  side.  On  the  backside  of  the  said  arch  is  seen  the  im. 
perial  coat  of  arms  of  Nassau,  that  of  the  Emperor  Adol[^us  of  the  , 
family  of  Nassau,  with  the  eight  quarters  on  every  side*  Bound 
about  the  fore.mentioned  arch  are  these  following  inscription^ : 

Nobilium  primOf  ducum  maximoy  posthumo  Gulielmo  Tertio^  coBm 
litus  dato.  To  the  first  of  noble  heroes,  to  the  greatest  of  generals^ 
William  the  Third,  a  posthumus,  the  gift  of  heaven.  Above  the  pic. 
tures  on  the  backside,  Vidoriis^  trophceiSy  fortissimo  imperatori^ 
cautissimo  gubernaiori^  destinatis.  Erectw'to  the  victories  and 
trophies  designed  for  a  most  strenuous  leader,  and  prudent  cora^ 
mauder. 

Underneath,  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch  upon  one  side,  Quatuor  reg^ 
norum  regi^  feeder ati  Belgii  gubernatorij  Gulielmo  Tertio^  vir^ 
tute  et  triumphis  fulgenti.  For  William  the  Third,  king  of  four 
kingdoms,  governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  shining  with  virtues  and. 
triumphs. 

On  the  other  side,  Grati  animi  8f  leUtiee  publicm  signum  hoc  erexit 
Haga  Comitis.  The  Hague  has  erected  this  as  a  testimony  of  publick 
joy  and  gratitude.  '  '» 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  wings,  composing  together  a  half 
circle,  and  in  each  of  those  wings  are  seven  pictures,  representing 
the  battles  and  victories  of  the  precedentrorinces  of  Orange  by  sea 
and  land,  each  picture  having  its  motto :  Upon  the  first  of  the  tight 
wing,  Patientia  Itesa  furor,  fd.  Patience  exasperated  turns  to 
fury. 

Upon  the  second,  "Res  poscit  opem  Sf  conspired  amice.  The  matter 
requires  aid,  and  friendly  confederacy. 

Upon  the  third.  Per  tela^  per  undas.    Through  darts  and  waves. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Audentes  Deus  ipsejuvat.  God  himself  assists 
the  courageous. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Tantas  dedit  unio  vires.  Such  is  the  force  of 
union. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Aquilas  Sf  mosnia  cepit.  Nor  walls  nor  armies  can 
resist  him. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Celsa$  superas  virtute  carinas.  Your  valour 
masters  the  tallest  navies. 
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Upon  the  first  of  the  left  wing,  Repeienda  quiescunt  or  ma  virion* 
Armies  laid  aside  are  again  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

Upon  the  second,  Non  uno  virtue  contenta  iriumpho.  Valour  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  triumph. 

Upon  the  third,  CrescmU  numero  crescente  tropHma.  Number  in- 
creasiqg,  the  trophies  inciease. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Cmsorum  repleharU  fanera  campos.  The  fane, 
lals  of  the  >  ead  filled  up  the  fields. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Uitra  Garamantas  Sf  Indos,  Farther  than  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Indies. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Fortis  promUsa  juventus.  The  promises  of  a 
eonrageous  yonth. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Deos  in  pnjelia  confert.  He.  consnlts  the  (rods 
before  he  goes  to  battle. 

In  the  middle  of  every  one  of  those  wings  are  two  pyramids,  one 
st  each  side  upon  their  pedestals,  which  support  a  picture  with  this  in. 
scription :  Upon  that  of  the  right  hand,  Hanc  accipe  mtigne  coronam. 
Great  hero,  accept  this  crown.  Upon  that  of  the  left  hand,  Thuretm 
redolent  arm,    Y6ur  incense  perfumes  the  altar. 

The  same  pyramids  have  each  in  the  front  three  transparent  pic 
tures,  comprehending  either  a  hieroglyphical  figure,  or  some  trophy 
or  cypher,  being  adomecl  on  the  sides  with  green,  upon  one  of  those 
pyramids.  The  king  and  the  queen  upon  the  other  are  set  to  the 
bigness  of  the  life. 

Upon  that  of  the  king  is  this  inscription,  Q^uis  graiior  appulitorisf 
Whoe'er  arrived  more  welcome  to  our  shore? 

Upon  that  of  the  queen,  Reprimlt  Sf  rejigit.  She -represses  and  re. 
establishes. 

Upon  the  border  of  the  wings  are,  in  their  order,  the  first  four 
princes  of  Orange,  between  two  trophies. 

Under  the  effigies  of  William  the  First,  Patrice  Liberatori,  To 
his  country's  liberator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Maurice,  Glories  vindici.  To  ^ory's  vin- 
dicator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  Libertatis  asserfori.  To 
our  liberty's  defender. 

Under  that  of  Prince  William  the  Second,  Publico:  felicitatis  8t(U 
tori.    To  the  conservator  of  our  public  felicity. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  arch  before  is  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Hague,  with  these  words  underneath,  Hie  incundbula  diviim.  Behold 
the  cradles  of  the  gods. 

Before  the  town  house  of  the  Hague  are  seven  pictures  transparent 
for  a  light.  In  the  highest  range  are  placed  in  the  middle  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  king  and  queen  ;  and  on  each  side  two  hieroglyphu 
cal  figures,  one  representing  a  lion  with  this  motto,  Placidum  vene» 
rantur^  Sf  horrent  infestum  They  venerate  the  moderate,  and  abhor 
the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  an  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  some  serpents, 
with  this  inscription.  Nil  passa  veneni.  Enduring  nothing  vene. 
mous. 

\  i  [  ^  \ 
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